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HISTORY    OF    SLAVERY. 


Wbich  on  my  tnith  hftia  inul'd ; 
And  rnada  me,  in  tluM  ohriitiaa  d*jii 
A  lup[7  Engliih  MM. 


Where  God  vai  oevel  known  ; 
Ad<1  tangbl  to  pr»7  k  luelen  prayer. 

To  blocki  of  wood  and  itone. 
I  wM  not  boro  >  little  >u*i, 

Tu  labonr  ia  the  mn  i 
And  «»h  I  weFB  bnt  in  ibe  pftve. 

And  all  my  labour  done." 

Thesb  beauttfiil  and  simple  b'nes  hkve  been 
eraph>yed  throughout  the  present  generation  to 
give  nUerance  to  the  earliest  expresnons  of  infiiit 
gratitude,  and  will  be  imparted  to  geserations  jet 
unborn.  As  the  little  one  repeats  the  words,  B 
mother,  with  gmtle  and  asiiduoni  care,  endearonra 
to  impress  the  sentiment  on  its  undeistEmding  and 
heart.  Shv  asks  or  encourages  the  child  to  ask 
questions,  and  furnishes  or  elicits  the  answers. 
"  To  what  are  yon  indebted  for  the  roercies  yon 
eujoy  ?  "    "  To  the  goodness  uid  grace  of  ttod."— 
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3  INTBODUCTION. 

"  Wbat  particnlar  meiciea  have  attended  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  birth  ?"  "  That  I  was  bom 
inchriatiandays,  and  in  happy  England," — "What 
do  you  mean  by  christian  days  f"  "A  time 
wbereiu  we  are  taught  about  Jesus  Christ — what 
he  bos  done  and  su5ered  to  save  sinners." — "  Are 
there  any  children  who  are  not  taught  this  ? " 
"  Yes,  thousands  do  not  know  any  thing  about  the 
true  God.  They  set  up  blocks  of  wood  and  stone, 
which  [hey  call  gods,  and  leach  their  children  to 
pray  a  useless  prayer  to  them." — "  Why  are  their 
prayers  useless  ?"  "  Because  blocks  of  wood  and 
stone  cannot  hear  or  help  them." — "Can  God 
hear  and  help  us?"  "Yes:  the  Lord  is  nigh 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  unto  all  that  call 
upon  him  in  truth  ;  he  will  fulGl  the  desire  of  them 
that  fear  him ;  he,  also,  wilt  hear  their  ciy,  and 
will  save  them." — "  What  are  those  people  called 
who  pray  to  blocks  of  wood  and  stone  ?"  "  Hea< 
thens." — "  Why  do  not  heathens  pray  to  the  true 
God,  as  we  do  ?"  "Because  they  have  not  got 
the  Sible  to  teach  them  about  him." — "Are 
heathen  children  not  so  happy  as  English  chil' 
drenP"  "No:  Ihey  are  neglected,  and  left  in 
ignorance  and  vice ;  sometimes  they  are  veiy 
cruelly  treated,  and  put  to  death,  because  their 
parents  or  their  priests  think  it  will  please  then 
idol  gods." — "Should  not  happy  English  children 
try  to  help  the  poor  heathen  children  ?  "  "  Yes  t 
we  should  send  tnem  the  Bible,  and  mis»onariea 
to  leach  them,  that  they  may  know  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesua  Christ  whom  He  has  sent." 

"Are  there  any  other  children  not  so  well  off  as 
English  children  ?"  "Yes:  the  little  slaves, who 
labour  in  the  sun,  and  wish  they  were  but  in  the 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Happy  British  children  of  the  present  race,  who 
have  seen  the  day  when  slaves  were  set  free ! 
Your  hesits  have  melted  when  you  have  heard  of 
Ihe  oppression,  cruelty,  and  penecution,  endured 
by  the  poor  negro  stares ;  yoa  have  exulted  in 
hearing  that  the  British  government  had  made  a 
law,  tbat  it  woold  no  longer  hare  slaves  under  its 
dominion  ;  your  voices  have  joined  the  sacred  song 
that  echoed  through  our  British  temples — 

"Joy  to  tbe  slave,  the  slave  u  fres! 
It  is  tba  jear  of  Jnbil«  !  " 
"Piaise  to  the  God  of  our  fathers, 'lii  he; 
Jehorah  hath  triumph'd,  m?  countrj,  ly  thee!  " — 

and  in  days  to  come,  when  you  teach  your  childres 
the  hymns  of  your  childhood,  and  they  «sk| 
"What  is  it  t«  be  a  slave  P"  your  hearts  will  swell, 
and  glow  with  patriotism  ana  gratitude,  while  you 
reply,  "  My  child,  there  were  slaves  fomierly,  but 
there  are  no  slaves  now."  Still  they  will  wish  to 
know  what  slaveiy  means ;  and  you  will  wish  to  be 
able  to  infonn  them,  and  to  present  them  with  a 
record  which  shall  be  calculated  to  excite  in  them 
love  to  their  country,  gratilode  to  God,  and  bene- 
volence  to  the  whole  human  race. 

It  is  with  a  design  to  fix  and  rivet  on  your 
minds  such  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  to  qualify 
you  to  transmit  and  perpetuate  them  to  succeeding 
generations,  that  this  little  volume  is  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  you.  May  the  perusal  be  inter- 
esting and.  profitable. 
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THE   lUTDBK   OF  9LAVBRT. 


-THE   MATDKE   OP  SLAVERY. 


IFhat  U  ilavery  ? 

Slayery,  in  its  widest  aense,  is  the  absolute 
subjection  of  one  humAn  being  to  the  will  of 
another.  The  slave  is  considered  as  the  abBoIule 
property  of  the  master,  who  feels  himself  entitled 
to  do  what  he  will  with  bis  own.  The  slave  is 
constrained  to  labour,  whether  he  will  or  not ;  and 
that  for  the  benefit  of  his  master,  not  bis  own  ; 
the  master  alone  having  authority  to  appoint  the 
nature  of  work  on  whicl)  the  slave  shall  be  em- 

Eloyed,  tbe  time  when  he  shall  be  coDBlraJned  U> 
ibour  or  permitted  to  rest,  and  the  amount  of 
work  that  be  shall  be  required  to  perform.  The 
master,  also,  fixes  the  subsistence,  or  means  of 
obtaining  a  subsistence,  which  sball  be  given  in 
return.  It  is  also  in  the  power  of  the  master  to 
infiict  on  the  slave  any  severity  he  may  tbink 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  him  perform  tbe  task 
required,  or  any  sort  or  degree  of  punishment  for 
£uliug  to  perform  it,  or  otherwise  incurring  tbe 
displeasure  of  his  mastn.  Tbe  master,  also, 
clauns  as  his  property  the  children  of  his  slavesi 
and  is  at  liberty  to  send  them  where,  and  employ 
them  how  be  pleases;  and  togive,  sell,  orbequeatii 
them  to  other  persons,  the  slave  having  no  power 
of  appeal,  ai^  government  no  power  of  inter- 
ference. Thb  is  slavery.  It  may  be  better  or 
worse  according  to  the  customs  of  aifierent  places, 
or  according  to  the  dispositions  of  masters,  whe> 
iher  more  or  less  humane   and  considerate,  ot 
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lyiaimiCBl  and  cruel,  bat  the  conditioD,  in  itMlf,  ia 
^  sune. 

'  Notr  let  the  young  reader  again  atleDtively 
peruse  this  page,  and  compare  the  description 
given  of  slavery,  with  any  condition  or  relation 
.between  man  and  man  that  he  has  experienced  or 
observed  in  this  "  happy  land"  of  liberty. 
-  '  It  has  been  said,  in  tbe  first  place,  that  "  slavery 
h  the  absolate  or  entire  subjection  of  one  human 
being  to  the  irill  of  another."  Now  did  yoa  ever 
see  aity  thing  like  this  practised  in  England  f 
Ko.  An  infiint,  indeed,  is  in  entire  subjection  to 
^ts  parents.     This  b  wisely  and  mercifully  ap- 

Sinted  by  the  law  of  Ood,  for  the  good  of  a  poor 
h  he^less  being,  who  could  not  take  care  of 
hself.  Tbe  parents  are  entrusted  with  it  as  a 
charge  from  God,  and  are  prompted  by  natural 
affection  to  use  it  kindly  and  tenderly.  If  they 
are  good  parents,  they  have  always  two  things  In 
view,— the  commands  of  God,  and  the  welfi^  of 
Uie  child.  As  the  child  becomes  capable  of  nnder- 
etandiug,  they  govern  it  by  reason,  rather  than  by 
force,  and  endeavour  graaually  to  fit  it  to  govern 
and  take  cafe  of  itself.  While  it  is  entirely  do- 
pendent  on  thera,  they  supply  all  its  real  wants  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability:  they  require  of  it  only 
what  is  jast  and  reasonable ;  and  if  at  any  time 
they  infilct  chastisement,  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny,  hut  in  order  to  cure  some  evil 
propensity  of  tbe  child,  and  to  promote  its  real 
(rel&re.  If— and  there  have  been  some  shocking 
distances  of  this  kind — if  the  parents  should  be 
wicked  people,  who,  instead  of  loving  and  cherish- 
ing their  tender  oflspnng,  should  neglect  or  ill  use 
it,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  have  a  right  to  interfere ; 
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or  any  neigbbonr  who  ohaetvm  it  may  havs  tbt  cotel 
parents  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  punished  a/h- 
CM^ing  to  their  crime,  while  the  pwr  cbild^is  pw 
l>eriy  taken  care  of.  So,  though  an  inTant  i».eBr 
tire^  subject  to  its  parents,  it  is  not  subject  to  thw' 
will.  llielawB  of  God  and  man  protMsttl;  an^ 
if  the  will  of  the  parents  b  to  do  ill  by  tbaii  child, 
the  will  of  Uie  law  is  that  they  shall  sofiw  ix  it> 
But  aQ  ^is  is  very  diflerent  from  slavery.  Tb« 
master  ia  not  entrusted  with  the  slave  by  any.  U,^ 
of  God  or  nature ;  there  is  no  tie  of  afiection  to  bind 
them  to  each  other,  and  to  secure  the  wise,  and 
kind,  and  beneficial  exercise  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  or  to  bind  the  stave  to  wiUii^ 
and  cheerfiil  obedience.  Then  agun,  it  is  no(  tl^ 
good  of  the  slave  that  the  master  has  in  view  in  l]>e 
relation,  bnt  his  own  profit.  It  is  not  that  the 
slave-master  undertakes  to  protect  ^le  helpless,  till 
they  have  strength  and  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  then  let  them  go  free.  The  grown 
up  slaves  are  quite  as  capable  as  he  is  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  and  their  chOdren,  and  would 
much  rather  do  it  their  own  way.  Beside,  thfj 
master  has  no  intention,  of  letting  them  go  free  at 
any  future  time :  he  will  either  employ  them  in  hi^ 
service  as  long  as  they  lire,  or  sell  them  to  some 
other  person. 

An  apprentice  is  subject  to  the  will  of  his  master ; 
but  not  abtolvtely,  or  without  conditions.  For, 
fiist,  he  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  trade  and 
muster,  nor  can  he  he  bound  to  serve  but  with  his 
own  consent.  It  is  usual  for  a  youth  who  is  about 
to  be  apprenticed,  to  try  for  a  short  time  first,  on 
purpose  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  he 
shidl  be  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions  of 
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'die'  idttee.  ~  "tben  agsin,  the  master  U  boand  ■■ 
iMl  as  the  apprentice,— bound  to  teach  bim  bis 
tttdeytmdk  to  Mow  bim  sufficient  food,  or  pay  bim 
irag«s  SB  agroed  npos ;  and,  if  tbe  master  should 
fitfirvei  -or  il)  use  faU  apprentice,  or  require  from 
fcitn  an  unreBSonaUe  degree  or  duration  of  labour, 
6r  witbbold  the  wages  promised,  tbe  master  is  as 
Kable  lo  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  com- 
peBed  lb  do  his  duty,  as  tbe  apprentice  would  be  if 
be  were  ]azy  or  disobedient.  Tbe  apfoentice  may 
appeal,  or  bis  parents  may  appeal  on  his  behalf. 
Each  party  bu  a  hold  on  ue  other.  Besides. 
Iioirever  unkind  the  master  luay  be,  or  however 
nncomfortable  the  apprentice  may  find  bis  sitoation, 
be  bas,  at  least,  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  it  is 
but  (or  a  limited  time,  and  the  moment  the  period 
of  bis  indenture  expires,  he  is  as  free  aa  if  be  bad 
nerer  been  bound. 

'  A  serrant  is  sabject  to  the  will  of  bia  master, 
btit  cm  a  very  di&rant  footing  from  a  slave.  Be- 
'-fore  he  enters  on  bis  service,  be  enters  into  an 
engagement  widi  his  master,  as  to  what  ffoik  be  is 
to  perform,  and  what  wagea  he  is  to  receive,  and 
fliemaster  cannot  compel  htm  to  do  other  work,  or  a 
greater  proportion,  nor  dare  be  withhold  his  wages. 
Meanwhile,  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  have  any, 
are  altogether  free  frcan  his  master,  nor  can  be  him- 
'  self  be  transferred  lo  another  master  without  bis 
free  consent.  If  the  hired  servant  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  receives,  or  bas  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bettering  himself,  be  has  but  to  give  a 
proper  notice,  and  is  at  full  libertj^  to  seek  another 
master.  But  how  different  is  this  from  slavery  1 
Who  can  plead  with  the  cruel  slave-master,  when 
he  over-wotki,  or  beats,  or  starves  his  poor  Utile 
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niave  boy  or  girl  f  Can  tbe  parents  of  the  ehltllf 
Oil,  no:  they  are  aiavea  theinselfes';  andi  ir  t}« 
master  pleases,  be  can  compel  tbeiu  to'  beat'tb«lr 
onn  child,  and  cruelly  ill  treat  them  if  they  nhotM 
refuse.  Who  chose  the  matter,  or  &e  «n9pltty» 
tncnt  ?  Did  tbe  little  alare  P  No :  be  was  horn  in 
■laTery,  Did  his  parents  P  No:  the  master  gtrt 
possession  of  them ;  and,  however  much  they  may 
dislike  him,  or  however  much  they  may  desire  to 
serve,  or  that  their  child  sbould  serve,  another 
master,  tbey  cannot  get  away.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
if  the  master  ehoses  to  sdl  them,  th^  cannot' 
msist  Perhaps  ibe  father,  and  modier,  and  child, 
may  be  sold  to  three  different  masters,  sent  to  dis- 
tant places,  and  never  again  meet  each  otiier.  A 
slave-master  con  do  all  [his  just  as  freely  as  an' 
English  farmer  can  dispose  of  his  horses,  cowa, 
sbeep,  and  pigs.  Perhaps  rather  more  so  ;  Ibfin 
England,  a  roan  who  starves  or  ill  nsea  bis  cattle, 
is  disliked  and  despised  by  his  neighbours,  andmay 
be  punished  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  bnt,  where 
slavery  is  common,  the  ill  treatment  of  slaves  is 
little  regarded.  Then,  in  England,  the  apprenttire' 
learns  a  trade,  by  which  he  hopes,  in  future,  to 
obtiun  a  living  and  snpport  a  family ;  and  the 
servant  is  encouraged  in  his  labour  hy  the  hope  of 
gaining  mid  saving  property  for  his  fntuie  use  Uid 
comfort.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  a  benevolent 
master  to  know,  that  his  thrifty  aervant  or  appren- 
tice has  a  little  fund  in  the  Savings'  Bank;  but  not 
so  with  tbe  poor  slave.  However  industrious  and' 
ingenious  he  may  be,  all  his  earnings  nre  not  tw 
himself,  but  for  his  master.  Some  masters,  it  bas 
already  been  obaerved,  may  be  much  more  humane 
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and  conridente  thos  othen ;  but,  io  point  of  law, 
wtutterer  property  a  slave  may  acquire,  belong!  to 
his  master.  More  than  this,  lioweivr  Icind  tlia 
master  may  be,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  uobr- 
tiuMte  and  foot,  the  slave,  and  all  he  has,  may  be 
sold  for  the  payment  of  hia  master's  debts;  and 
tinder  a  new  master  he  may  be  orerworked,  and 
beaten,  and  starred,  eren  to  death,  and  do  one  to 
take  bis  part,  or  lestrain  his  cruel  oppreMor. 

Eren  a  prisoner  in  England  is  better  off  than  a 
slave.  He  may,  for  his  crimes,  be  separated  front 
aociety,  confined  in  a  prison,  kept  to  hard  labour, 
and  fed  upon  bread  and  water ;  but,  in  all  this,  he 
is  subject  not  to  the  will  of  another  individual,  bat 
to  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  the  first  place,  if  he 
had  been  obedient  to  the  laws,  he  would  not  have 
been  exposed  to  these  hardships ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  jailor  dares  not  punish  him  as  much  is 
he  pleaaes,  but  as  much,  and  no  more,  than  the 
sentence  of  the  law  directs.  He  dares  not  ke^ 
him  in  prison  a  day  longer  than  the  ^ipoinled 
time,  or  make  him  suffer  any  hardship  or  privation 
l)ey<Mid  what  his  sentence  directs;  and,  leeC  one 
man,  being  put  in  trust,  might  be  tempted  to  be 
cruel  and  tyrannical  to  those  under  his  care,  there 
are  many  magiatiateg  a]q>ointed  in  every  county, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  prisons,  and  take  care 
that  prisoners  are  treated  with  justice  and  huma- 
nity by  inferior  officers.  In  a  land  of  liberty, 
there  is  no  such  thing  known,  as  "  the  entire  sub- 
jMtionofone  human  being  to  the  will  of  another;" 
then  is  no  slavery ! 
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SECT.  II. — THE  ORIGIN  OF  SLtY£BV. 

HoiD  did  Slavery  originatt  f 

It  is  natural,  when  coatemplBtiDg  a  practice  of 
wide  extent,  aud  weighty  influence,  to  inquire  into 
its  origin.  There  are  some  things  in  the  con* 
stitulion  of  society  that  are  expressly  appointed  by 
God,  or  evidently  and  naturally  arise  out  oC  the 
relatione  of  human  life.  Such  as  ihe  institution  of 
marriage,  and  the  duties  of  parental  care  and  filial 
obedience.  These  things  we  can  easily  account  for. 
They  are  fit  and  proper  in  themselTea,  according  to 
die  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  OUT  wise  and  gracious  Creator. 

We  can  also  account  for  the  subjection  of  the 
brute  creatures  to  man.  God  has  endowed  man 
with  reason,  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  which 
gires  him  a  vast  superiority  over  them.  They 
appear,  also,  to  have  been  (ia  a  great  measure) 
created  for  the  service  of  man,  and  they  have  been 
expressly  placed  in  subj  ectiou  under  him.  In  man's 
original  state  of  innocency  God  blessed  him,  and 
gave  him  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  ovev 
Uie  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  on  the  foce  of  the  earth.  Gen.  L  28.  Again, 
after  tlie  fall  of  man,  and  aAer  the  flood,  God  Tfr< 
newed  and  extended  the  grant  to  Noah  and  hJs  sons, 
givii^  them  not  only  dominion  over  the  bmlo 
creation  in  general,  hut  also  permission  to  use  fox 
food  such  as  aie  suitable  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
same  time  carefully  restricting  Ihem  from  cruelty 
towards  the  meanest  ciealures,  Gen.  ix.  1 — 4. 
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We  can  usdeTStund  how,  as  men  muldplied  on 
the  foce  of  the  eanh,  many  distincUoiu  in  society 
would  naturally  arise.  Some  men  would  possess 
greater  abilities  than  othen,  and  exercise  greater 
industry ;  and,  in  consequence,  would  acquire 
greater  possessions.  -  Thus  they  would  have  the 
ueaaa  of  pnichiuiing  greater  accommodations  for 
themselves;  and  those  who  did  not  possess  so  mncfa, 
would  be  glad  to  serve  them  for  what  they  wanted 
and  the  outers  could  spare.  Thus,  the  distinctions 
of  masters  and  servants,  teachers  and  learners,  em- 
ployers and  employed,  would  speedily  arise  ;  and, 
m  all  these  relations,  the  end  proposed  would  be  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  parties.  But  we  cannot  thus 
account  for  slavery.  God  nerer  gave  to  any  one 
hsman  being  this  absolute  authority  over  another: 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  and  constitntion  of 
society  to  require  or  justify  it,  nor  can  it  exist  with- 
out setting  at  nought  all  just  laws,  human  and 
divine. — "  God  has  mode  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  he 
has  given  to  every  man  certain  naturol  rights,  which 
anodier  man  cannot  have  a  right  to  take  from  him. 
These  are,  his  right  to  his  life,  limbs,  and  liberty : 
bis  right,  in  comuion  with  others,  to  the  use  of  light, 
air,  and  water,  and  his  right  to  the.  produce  of  his 
personal  labour.  If  a  Qir)usand  persons,  from  a 
thousand  difiei-ent  parts  of  the  world,  were  cast 
together  upon  a  previously  uninhabited  island,  every 
one  of  them  would,  from  the  first,  be  entitled  to 
these  rights."*  Nothing  can  forfeit  them  but  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  others.  Thus,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  deprive  a  madman,  or  a  murderer,  of 

•  Palej. 
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his  libertjr,  to  prevent  Iub  depdniig  oUtan  sfilbeir 
Uves.  But  the  Anthony  to  do  this  w  not  gwcn.tP 
aay  man  as  an  individoal,  but  to  thenbolv  flon- 
mtmily,  or  to  the  magistiate,  ea  the  repieaeitfiitiw 
^ihe  trhole.  in  this  case,  nomui  wbensfitedby 
[the  privation  of  tmother,  any  &rtbei  than  all  «ff 
MCDed  agwnst  injury.  This,  therefore,  can  never 
.recount  f^  the  origin  of  slavery,  which  io  one  nuw 
nmrjung  dominion  ovei  anotlier  foe  hii  own  |idn»- 
taj^,  and  to  the  injuiy  of  tLe  person  be  oppiesaes- 
No. '  The  origin  ot  sLavery  can  be  found  bo  wbsve 
but  in  human  depravity  :  the  Belfishness,  haidnesa, 
and  cruelty  of  the  human  heart,  which  piraapt  si 
man  to  pursue  his  owii  interests,  though  he  Hosi- 
£ces  the  weltaie  and  the  rights  of  others ;  and  to 
Impress,  and  iiample  on  the  weak,  mereljr  because 
he  has  the  power  to  do  so.  i 

Before  we  pass  on  to  another  section,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remind  the  young  reader,  that  eveiy 
instance  of  childish  violence  and  oppression  ^rinjp 
{mm  the  very  same  source  as  sUveiy.  The 
atnmger  child  who  beats  a  weaker  child,  or  snatebea 
from  nim  a  toy  or  cake,  discovers  the  disjpoutii^a 
that  would  lead  him,  in  maturer  yeara,  if  oppoF- 
tuni^  offered,  to  be  the  duel  ^lannical  alave- 
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It  may  excite  some  surprise,  and  has  often  bean 
advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  slavery,  tnr 
persons  interested  in  ita  continuance,  that  it  {s 
recognized  and  tolerated  in  the  law  of  Moaei,  and 
even  in  the  New  Testament 
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Ib-ftnmmr  to  ihis  it  iboold  be  borne  in  maid, 
dtat  wpenl  dnigs  were  tolerated  in  tbe  MoMic 
<aDiMbiy  wUkb  were  not  ordained,  enecially 
polySMB^,  (or  boring  lereral  wiTea,]  md  diroreo, 
'(«F  eeiMntioB  of  muried  persons,)  an  compu^ 
lively-  tmial  occaaionH.  These  thin^,  it  bM  been 
Jwtl^  obserred,  "  were  alwa^  a  denkdon  fimn  tbe 
vtigUud  institution  of  mamage,  conMqnent  npea 
ikMi'a  dejMsrity  as  a  fkllen  creature,  ahsing  Iraot 
die  biooBstancy  of  his  mind  and  tbe  impetuoaity  of 
Uspnasiona.  Tbiscmtomaiy  deviation  God  did  not 
firaae,  in  tbe  judicial  law,  (tbe  magistrate'a  nile,) 
entiffily  to  prohibit,  kst  it  should  oecaaion  tbe  ill 
treatment,  or  even  the  muider,  of  those  women  who 
were  become  disagreeable  to  their  husbanda."  "  la 
Ae  days  of  Chrirt,  the  Jewish  loacbers  harii^ 
construed  the  peminion  into  a  eommanJment, 
MCtanded  it  to  uie  most  frivolous  matters."*  Thia 
oar  Lord  reproved,  and  said,  "  Mosea,  because  of 
the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  pul 
away  vom  wives,  but  from  tbe  beginning  it  was 
not  soi"  Matt  xis.  8.  Tbe  some  remarks  will 
^ply  to  slavery.  The  law  <A  Moses  did  not 
ordam  die  condition,  bat  found  it  already  in  exist- 
«aice,  and  did  not  abolish  it,  but  r^pilated  and 
restrained  its  evils. 

Another  instance  may  be  given  to  prove  that 
SCTiptnre  does  not  sanctioa  all  that  it  lolorates  or 
takes  notice  of.  God  himaelf  was  pleased  to 
be  tbe  King  of  Israel,  and  the  nation  could  not, 
without  ain  and  rebelUon  against  God,  desiie 
another  king ;  yet  God,  foreseen^  that  they  would, 
in  after  ages,  desire  a  king  like  other  iiatioiu,caiueit 
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instmclioiiii  to  be  gi?en  in  the  law  of  Moses  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  king,  and  his  dntiee  when  chosen. 
Now,  ihoi^  these  instrucdons  are  given,  the 
appointment  of  a.  king  is  not  commanded,  nor  even 
eowudleyf  ikI  it  is  certain  the  people  sinned 
when  they  asked  a  king.  So,  though  the  rales 
respecting  the  treatment  of  slaves,  suppose  the 
existence  of  slarery,  they  do  not  prove  that  slavery 
was  approved  ot  God,  or  lawful  in  itself.  This 
question  must  be  settled  by  the  plain  precepts  or 
general  t«nouT  of  scripture,  not  by  these  judicial 
regulations. 

There  are  many  directions  and  encouragements 
given  to  the  Israelites,  in  after  ages,  to  turn  to  the 
Lord,  even  in  foreign  lands,  whither  they  wotild  be 
carried  captives  on  account  of  their  idolatry  and 
wickedness.  But  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  con- 
strue these  into  a  command  or  permission  to  sin, 
and  commit  idolatry,  in  order  to  tiieix  being  carried 
away  captive,  and,  in  the  land  of  their  captivity, 
repenting,  and  seeking  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

Besid^,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  regulations 
^vep  to  the  Jews  respecting  the  treatxaent  of  slaves, 
though  they  did  not  at  tdl  disprove  the  evil  of 
slavery,  were  calculated  to  convert  that  evil  into  a 
blessing,  by  bringing  the  heathen  under  the  means 
of  grace,  and  putting  them  in  a  way  of  obtaining  the 
privileges  of  God's  pecoliar  people.  Still,  though 
the  goodness  of  God  overruled  cvit,  and  often  does 
thus  overrule  it,  this  gives  to  man  no  command  or 
permission  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

In  concluding  this  argument,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  tnora/  law  of  God,  which  is  in  all 
ages  the  unchangeable  rule  of  man's  duty,  requires 
every  thing  that  is  spiritually  good  in  its  highest 
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perfec^on,  and  nerer  tolentei  anv  thing  wrong  in 
the  smalleBt  degree.  The  judiciai  law,  given  espe- 
ciaTty  to  the  Jews,  neither  comnumda  Riiy  thmg 
morally  bad,  nor  forbids  any  thing  morally  good ; 
yet,  in  two  essential  particmars,  it  diffeis  finm  the 
mcffal  law.  It  takes  things  m  tluy  art,  not  u 
they  ought  to  be;  and,  m  it  was  to  come  nnder  the 
ct^nizance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  had  rented  to 
outteard  actiont,  rather  than  to  the  motive*  and 
feelingt  of  tkt  heart.  The  whole  tenour  of  the 
gospel  evidently  discoimtenencea  slavery.  It  it 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  "  goldeti  rule," 
"  the  royal  law  of  lore,"  which  mnst  oe  considered 
as  absolutely  prohibiting  it, — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  and  "All  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  imto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them."  Now,  unless  a  christian  could  lay 
Ilia  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say,  as  in  the  presence 
of  Him  who  reads  it,  "  I  am  willing  to  become  a 
slave,"  he  can  never  say  that  the  gospel  does  not 
forbid  slavery. 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  epistles  which 
hare  been  thought  to  countenance  slavery ;  such 
as  the  exhortations  to  servants  to  be  obedient  to 
their  masters, — to  abide  in  the  same  calling  in  which 
they  were  called, — if  that  of  a.  servant  not  to  care  fraf 
it,  (see  Ephes.  vi.  5—8;  Col.  iji.  22—26;  1  Tim. 
Ti.  1,2;  Tit.  ii.  9—14;  1  Pet  ii.  18— 28);  also,  the 
conscientious  care  of  the  apostle  Paul,  having  been 
the  means  of  converting  Onesimus,  a  runaway  slave, 
to  send  him  back  to  his  msster  Philemon,  at 
Colosse,  that  he  might  confess  his  post  misbe- 
haviour, obtain  his  master's  foigiveness,  and  receive 
his  permission  to  return  and  serve  the  apostle,  or 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  christiani^.     Now 
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ftdmitling  that,  in  all  prob&bilityi  die  pemms  to 
whMUlibMe  wdiortatitmBwere  addressed  jrere  bond 
sUtcs,  (bt  that  mts  Uie  common  caae  of  servants  in 
tboM  days,  it  nwy  be  remarked,  tbat  the  gospel 
takes  men  as  it  finds  them,  and  gives  tbem  diroo- 
tions  for  their  conduct  in  that  condition,  rather 
than  directs  tbem  to  change  it ;  but  this,  by  no 
means,  implies  approbadou  of  the  condition  itself; 
it  only  shows  the  ejicellency  of  the  gospel,  which  is 
a  universal  blessing,  and  b  almost  tae  only  blesung 
from  whicb  a  poor  ^ve  is  not  excluded.  If  a  wife 
became  a  cturistian,  she  was  not  directed  In  forsake 
her  heathen  husband,  but  so  to  conduct  heiself 
towards  him,  as  might  be  the  means  of  winning  him 
to  love  religion :  but  this  did  not  imply  appro- 
bation, or  even  peimission,  of  the  mairiage  of 
christians  with  heathens,  which  ia  elBewhere  ex- 
pressly forbidden.  No  more  is  any  appn>bati<m  (V 
permission  of  slavery  found  in  tlie  counsel,  "Art 
thou  called,  being  a  servant  (ch  slave)  P  care  not  fmr 
it."  It  rather  means,  that  the  privilege  of  being 
made  free  by  the  gospel,  might  wftt  comfort  and 
sustain  the  pious  slave  under  the  hardshipa  and 
inconveniences  of  his  situatiim,  and  ttiat  he  should 
be  less  solicitous  about  gcuning  his  liberty  than 
about  glorifying  God  in  his  trying  situation. 
"But,"  the  apostie  expressly  adds,  "if  thoumayest 
be  made  free,  use  it  rather."  It  is  possible  for  a 
slave  to  become  a  christian,  or  for  a  christian  to  be 
made  a  slave.  In  either  case,  the  gospel  will  teacfa 
him  resignation  and  submission  to  ue  dispensation, 
which,  however  unrighteously  inflicted  by  men,  he 
must  regard  as  a  tri^  from  God ;  it  will  also  teach 
Um  the  hard  lesson  of  forgiveness  to  bis  oppressors, 
of  i^idering  good  for  evil,  and  enable  hun,  by  the 
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sntce  of-  God,  to  adtwn  tbe  doctrine  of  God  his 
Stiviour  in  aJl  things. 

But  thoBgh  all  Uiis  proves  the  excellency  of  tlie 
gospel,  it  only  serves  to  set  off,  by  conu-.ut,  lie 
erils  of  slaveiy.  As  to  that  most  delightful  epiiitle 
of  Paul  to  Philemon,  it  was  a  matter  uf  coirect  and 
jdelicatc  feeliog,  both  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  and 
his  convQTt,  that  Onesimus  should  go  and  surrender 
himself  to  liia  injured  master,  and  receive,  as  « 
willing  gift,  that  which  the  apostle  evidently  antici- 
pated, and  which  he  trusted  to  the  influence  of 
christian  principles  to  produce,  without  a  set  com- 
mand, forgiveness,  and  freedom.  This  was  at  once 
a  trial  of  the  sincere  repentance  of  Onesimus,  sjid 
of  the  christian  spirit  of  Philemon,  as  well  as  an 
evidence  of  the  apostle's  regard  to  such  things  w 
were  expedient,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  Uut  it 
implies  no  ^probation  of  slavery;  and,  on  the 
■whole,  it  may  be  lairly  said,  that,  in  the  whole 
Bible,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  that  warrant* 
OBe  human  being  in  holding  another  in  abscdute 
-and  iiresponaible  subjection ;  while  there  are  several 
■s^vexe  censores,  and  awful  denunciations,  against 
the  sin  of  man-stealing,  a  practice  which  is  Eumost 
invariably  connected  with  mvery  in  modem  times. 


SECT.  IV. — THE  HOEAL  EFFECTS  OF  SLATEKY, 

:  "A  GOOD  tree  cannot  brin^  forth  evil  Ihiit,  nei- 
ther can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  lorth  good  fhiit,  there- 
fore, by  their  fruits,  ye  ^all  know  them:"  and 
what  are  the  natural  fruits  of  slavey? 
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I  Ab  W  tlie  master,  the  exercise  of  uncoDttoIIlii 
power  can  scarcely  ftil  to  render  a  man  ovei^Mrteig; 
and  tTTannicsl.  The  very  sight  of  a  nnmher  of 
kJDffs  Trtiolly  subservient  to  bis  will  and  pleasuM, 
wUl  JoBtcT  the  pride  and  sdfishness  of  the  hunmn 
btart  The  man  will  imagine  himself  a  vere-  tj^~ 
tated  being,  and  forget  the  claims  of  his  iMlowi- 
creatnres  upon  him.  His  will  being  law,  fens  will, 
in  «U  probability,  acquire  a  habit  <^  goventi^  then 
hy  force,  and  will  cease  to  deal  with  thembymcvta 
means.  He  will  forget  their  responsibility  and  hii 
own,  when  either  would  come  in  competition  with 
his  interest  or  his  gratification.  By  the  habitual 
sight  c^  hnman  beings  in  a  state  of  oegradatitfB  and 
msery,  (and  such  must  be  a  state  of  slavery  at  the 
beat,']  his  heart  will  insensibly  become  hmlenwl; 
wad  he  will  cease  to  feel  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ii^  of  his  fellow  man:  his  temper  will  becomer 
imtabls  and  turbulent,  tnd  his  passions  wil}  rag« 
without  contzoul.  It  is  impossfUe  to  exercise  an- 
improper  dominion  orer  a  fellow-ci«ature,  without 
sustaining  a  cortevpondent  reaction  of  evil, — aweetfc- 
ening  of  mora)  principle,  and  a  strengthening  every 
cOTTupt  passion  and  propmsity  These  T«eulta 
have  been  strikingly  seen  in  individuals,  who 
before  their  connexion  with  slavery,  were  manly, 
generous,  and  humane ;  but  who,  imder  the  inBu-- 
ence  of  that  wretched  system,  have  gradually  sunk 
into  callousness  and  cruelty,  of  which,  if  a  few 
years  before,  th§  horrid  picture  had  been  presented 
to  them,  they  would  have  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  these 
things  r " 

As  to  the  slave,  the   natural  tendency  of  the 
oppression  he  endures,  is  to  degrade  and  debase 
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Tlim  bslov  his  Uatoi^  lercl.  He  ia  treaUd  m  « 
HwcbiiM),  to  be  wod«d  by  force ;  this  represses  hu 
enei^ieB,  and  promoter  iiklolence,  stupidity,  and 
cnA-  He  ifiea  nothing  but  what  he  is  ccmpelled 
to  do  :  his  ingenuity  ia  employed,  not  in  improrinif 
himself,  or  bmefiUng  hia  maater,  but  in  contririag 
ta  ewde  the  imposition  of  labour,  or  the  inflictioa 
o(  pumahmenL  He  does  nothing  &om  moral 
laotirea.  Freedom,  hope,  and  d(»nestic  lore,  ue 
the  great  ^ringa  of  Tirtuoua  action  and  eajoymenL 
^t  the  slave  is  deimved  of  them  all.  He  ia  not 
allowed  to  act  as  a  free  agent,  and  he  ceasea  to  oob- 
flidai  himself  responsible.  The  Ian  of  his  master 
in  often  set  against  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  Ood: 
thus,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ia  cooibmided  in 
t^  mind  of  the  slare.  He  haa  nothing  to  hope  for 
as  the  reward  of  eseition  ;  for,  whatsrer  he  acquires, 
is  the  property  of  another.  Domestic  life  loses  its 
wdearing  ties,  for  he  must  not  i^ard  even  hia  wife 
tud  chil^n  as  his  own :  he  may,  in  a  jooment,  be 
separated  &om  them  by  the  will  of  a  tyrant.  In 
such  a  condition,  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  m<H« 
stiougly  or  more  feebly  constituted,  stska  into  liafc- 
less  apathy,  aollen  indl3ei«iice,  retalitttive  c 
or  fierce  rerenge — 

•'  Yea,  to  deep  sadnesa  sallenl;  resign'd, 
He  feela  hia  bady'a  bondage  ia  fail  mind, 
Pabi  ot'  hia  gen'ram  nature ;  uad  CO  mit 
Hi)  Duonen  with  hit  fatt,  pull  oo  tfae  brute. 
Oh,  moat  degndiDg  of  aJl  iUi  that  wait 
On  man,  a  moaraai  in  tail  boc  eatate ! 
AH  other  torrows  virtue  mij  endure. 
And  find  anbmiaaioo  more  than  tialF  a  mre, 
Bat  *Ufei7 '.  Virtne  dreadi  It  u  ber  grate, 
PatieBM  ItMlf  is  mcannBai  in  a  ^ve : 
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.Or,  if  the  will  BJid  UTcreigBlj  of  Go4r      .  {  .  1. 1,^  > 
Bids  suffer  it  awhile,  and  kita  tSie  rod. 
Wait  for  tho  dawning  of  a.  brighter  day,  '  '    '■ 

And  snap  the  chain  tlie  moineut  when  youmiy."    ' 

COWPCRi       ' 


SECT.  V. — THE  BOVRCEi  OF  8L&VERV>      i 

.'  If  '  liberty  is  the  binhright  of  every  tuuoaa 
bfiiag,  in  what  manner  have  persons  became  slavies  ? 
This  ia  a  very  natural  question.  We  should  tlrii^ 
liiberty  m>  dear. a  blessing,  that  every  one  would  most 
■Uenttoudy  maintain  and  defend  it,  and  watctt 
i^ainat  every  thing  that  might  endanger  it.  Fel- 
low feeling,  we  should  thii^,  nould  also  prompt 
eve^  man  to  defend  this  sacred  right  of  hji  neigh* 
hour  against  encrnBchment ;  and  that,  if  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  enslave  one  man,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  would  rise  to  defend  or  rescue  him  ; 
and  that  thus  slavery  must  be  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  its  extensive  prevalence  aosolutely  ita- 


.    Among  the  causes  of  slavery  may  be  men^ 

1.  Crime. — On  account  of  their  crimes,  some 
persons  have  been  condemned  to  labour  in  a  slate  of 
slavery  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  the  remainder 
of  life. 

2.  Cf^tires  taken  in  var  have  been  either  de- 
tained and  employed  as  slaves  in  public  works,  or 
sold  to  individua.1s,  or  appropriated  by  the  captore 
for  their  own  private  use,  as  any  otber  port  of  the 
booty  taken  in  war.     Penwms  thus  becoming  slaves. 
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haYK  oftrai  been  redeemed  finna  nptirity  br  *  m^ 
sou  pud  by  tlieii  frienda;  or  excbanged  im  otber 
capdres,  ivstored  to  their  own  coanOy,  and  set  at 
liberty. 

3.  Debtors  have  BometimeB  sold  thenuelves  (o 
their  creditora,  either  res'  a  limited  time,  oi  6>t  life. 

4.  A  vast  pn^)OTtion  of  BlaTes  have  been  made 
«o  by  the  Ireachety  of  man.  They  have  been 
entic^  by  Btralagem,  or  seized  by  violence,  and 
sold  into  csptivity,  Ev«i  parents  have  sold  their 
children  in  this  manner. 

6.  Children  bom  of  parents  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
being  destitute  of  the  means  of  claiming  the  native 
liberty  of  man,  have  inherited  the  slavery  of  thev 
jMrents,  and  become  the  property  of  their  posaassor} 
and  thus  slavery,  when  once  incurred,  has  been 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generadon. 


SECT.  Vt. — THB  HI8TORT  OT  8LATEBT. 

Whbk  did  slavery  begin  P  At  a  very  early 
period.  We  do  not  Imow  whether  it  existed  before 
the  flood ;  bnt,  as  the  presumptnous  wickedness  of 
man  hod  risen  to  sach  an  awful  height,  as  to  call  for 
that  judgment  from  a  righteous  God,  we  can  scarcely 
think  ^t,  amon^  the  monHtrous  evils  that  pr^ 
vailed,  the  oppression  of  man  by  man  did  not  hold 
a  conspicuous  place.     Indeed,  the  predictive  curse 

Eranoimced  soon  after  the  flood,  against  Ham  and 
is  posteritv,  "  a  servant  of  senonts,  (or  a  slave  of 
slaves,)  sh«Jl  he  be  unto  his  brethren,"  would  hare 
been  unintelligible  if  slavery  had  been  nnliiiown. 

In  rather  more  than  a  century  after  the  flood, 
Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  graudson  of  Ham  and 
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gTeal>gTanilson  of  Koah,  wu  proverbially  distia- 
guished  as  a  "mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 
This  phrase,  "before  the  Lord,"  when  applied  to 
a  good  man,  indmates  that  he  acted  as  redizing 
the  presence  of  God,  and  enjoying  the  Dirine  ap- 
probation and  favour.  Thus  it  is  said  thU  "  Noah 
was  TigkUout  befort  tkt  Lord ;"  and  Abraham  was 
thus  addressed, — "  I  am  the  Almighty  God,  walk 
ikou  before  me,  and  he  thou  perfect."  But  when 
the  phrase  is  applied  to  a  wicked  man,  it  generally 
expresses  hia  presumptuous  defiance  of  the  Loni. 
Thus  it  is  said,  "  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked, 
and  tinnert  before  the  Lord  exceedingly."  It  is 
probable  that  the  phrase,  as  t^tplied  to  Nimrod, 
denotes  his  daring  naughty  spirit  which  led  him, 
ill  his  amhitioua  pursuits,  to  disregard  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  rights  of  men.  Up  to  his  time,  go* 
vemment  had  heen  patriarchal ;  diat  is,  each  father 
had  governed  in  his  own  family ;  but  Nimrod  is 
the  first  mentioned  king  and  conqnemr.  He  might 
hunt  wild  beasts,  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  he 
also  hunted  down  men,  and  made  them  subservient 
to  his  ambition  and  usurpation.  He  founded  the 
royal  city,  afterwards  called  Babel  or  Babylon,  and 
thence  went  forth  to  conquer  and  subdue,  and  usurp 
dominion  over  the  inhabitants  of  other  places.  He 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  leader  of  that  presnmp- 
tnous  enterprise,  the  building  of  a  city  whose  waUs 
should  reach  to  heaven,  and  should  become  the 
centre  of  a  universal  monarchy.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  tihese  ambitious  designs,  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  Nimrod  must  have  reduced  vast  num- 
bers of  his  fellow-creatures  to  subjection,  either  to 
the  labour  of  slavery  or  the  captivity  of  war ;  in- 
deed we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  have  been  otbei^ 
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wise;  and  general  suimise  piobably  does  not  err  in 
assigning  to  Nimrad  tbe  in£uuous  distiiicticai  ot 
being  the  parent  of  poaldiluviiui  slareiy.  It  is 
ceitfun  that,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  some  kind 
oT  slavery  was  very  common,  for  we  read  repeatedly 
of  servants  n'hich  were  his  property,  bom  in  hu 
.  boose,  or  bought  with  his  money,  or  presented  to 
him  by  some  prince  with  whom  he  was  in  friendly 
■liiance,  and  lirom  henceforward  almost  every  enn- 
meratitHi  of  patriarchal  wealth  contains  the  item, 
"men-servants  and  maid -servants."  From  the 
character  of  Ahraham,  we  have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  these  persons  were  treated  by  him 
not  only  widi  jnsdce  and  hnmanity,  bnt  with  p^ 
lemal  kindness;  and,  in  many  mstaaces,  thev 
being  placed  in  his  femily  was  doubtless  a  great 
blessii^  to  them,  as  the  means  of  bringing  them  to 
an  acqnaintance  with  the  true  God.  The  same 
remarit  will  ^ply  to  the  pions  patriarchs  in  gene- 
ral. Still  we  cannot  but  see  the  evil  connected 
with  a  condition  which  enlrugts  one  man  with  ab- 
solute dominion  over  another,  the  possibility  and 
even  danger  tb^  he  may  abuse  it.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  humane  and  conscientioas  persons,  living 


s  where  slavery  was  the  nsua 
mode  of  servitude,  may  have  fallen  into  the  custom 
without  perceiving  the  danger  of  its  principle,  and 
without  any  disposition  to  abuse  the  arbitrary  power 
they  possessed;  but  such  instances,  however  nn- 
m^rous,  must  be  regarded  as  tbe  exceptions,  which 
do  not  set  aside  the  general  rule  that  fallen  man, 
acquiring  absolnte  power  over  bis  natural  equals 
will,  in  ail  probability,  abuse  it. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  we 
fisd  Hat  tbe  descendants    of  Ishmael,    and    of 
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Abrahui's  other  sons,  by  ]i;et«nbr  )mrwg  gMOif. 
mi^plied,  caitied  on  an  ezUonvQ  tn4e  ^riA- 
Sgfpt,.  cuiyiag  thither  " qHceqr,  :  babst  «ni' 
mynh,"  the  precious  produclioiu  of  tbeir>o«a|tuid9t^ 
aBdrprabaUy,  biingiiu  back  is  exchaage  dw  twiwi-. 
ftatiatB  of  Egypt,  we  obaerre,  with  ngiat^  tbat. 
Ibw  wero  also  &)uiliar  with  anotbeTt  a  SMet  «iu«ut 
ajittiBhttiuiitrafficinthepenonsofHiu.  Fornhia.^ 
Ifas  nnnatual  brethren  of  Joseph  wvte  tJuliVrftJUg. 


of  Isbmaelitisb  merchants  struck  into  their  a 
^  sudden  thought  of  setliog  him  for  a  sUve. 
"n^  maatml  was  made,  and  ^  tnuuactitni  oom- 
^aled  without  any  thing  like  an  emotion  of  bonor 
or  surprise.  It  is  evident  that  the  sale  of  the 
human  species  was  no  sew  thing,  and  that  the 
pmchaaera  were  not  over  icnipurous  in  their  in- 
quiries as  to  the  right  of  disposal.  Many  yearn 
aflerwardSf  when  speaking  of  the  trassactiiHi,  Joa^h 
said,  "  I  was  §lMe*  out  of  the  land  <tf  the  He- 
brewa;"  and  this  was  a  just  account  The  Ish- 
maelites,  indeed,  bought  him  and  told  bim;  but 
they  bought  bim  of  those  who  hod  no  rieht  to  sdl 
him,  and  no  subsequent  purchases  could  do  axny 
the  guilt  of  the  first  theft,  or  give  ri^hi  to  asy  soc- 
cessive  proprietors.  The  same  remark  will  wpply 
to  right  of  proper^  in  Africas  slaves,  a  sntgeet 
which,  during  the  last  few  years,  baa  pcaroked 
much  discusmoD,  but  which  is  now,  as  &r  as 
England  is  concerned,  bt^pily  set  at  rest. 

When  the  astonishing  vicissitudes  of  Providesce, 
by  which  the  history  of  Joseph  ia  marked,  had  pbeed 
him  on  the  second  throne  in  Egypt,  and  brought  hia 
ofleadisg  brethren  to  his  feet  is  the  character  of 
huKable  al^lplianl8,  although  coidially  rwcseilai 
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l<lJtbeM,'te'«l>)«H«d  a  tejrsteriom  bie  of  eaaAMi 
dMiga«d '  itid'  cRhmhtod  to  exrry  to  their  eon-' 
sUMic«ft  c^rietiDBs  of  past  gnilt,  and  to  tnaaft^ 
tteiV'p|ieR«iit  red  state  of' feeing.  Ainimg  oAmt 
eSjpMlteatB,'  be  caused  Us  silver  cup  to  be  weentiy 
ebRVeysd  sAo  tbe  »ack  irf  Benjamiii,  and  then  sent 
fmeumstoiaBith  for  it  as  stolen  property.  Ct»>-' 
lekHHt  of  \b^  innocence,  the  eleven  tneChKn  chat— 
I<]%ed  invMtigatioB,  and  proposed,  in  eaae  of  fto- 
b^ffig  feai>d  with  them,  that  the  gnilty  indlridnd' 
Ae^w  enflfer  death,  uid  the  rest  beeome  bond-' 
slaTCB.  Oa  tbe  samioeed  conrictdoa  of  Beqjainiii, 
Joaeph  still  disguisiDg  bis  real  character  tni  bA- 
iagB,  loiteoced  him  alone  to  bondage,  and  gare- 
tbe  nwt  liberty  to  depart.  This  circumstance  ■» 
ivferred  to,  simply  as  an  instance  that,  in  thoee 
earty  times,  slavery  waa  made  a  ponisbment  fcr 
OTme. 

Hie  history  of  Joseph  furnishes  an  example  of 
prasons  being  inonght  into  a  state  of  comparative 
skrery  in  another  way,  viz.  as  debtors,  or  pur- 
chaaers  of  that  for  which  they  bad  no  other  means 
t^  paying.  Under  the  wise  administraHim  of  Jo- 
seph, an  ample  supply  of  pnmsion  wu  treasured 
op  during  the  seren  years  of  plen^,  to  suj^ly 
^ypt  and  sQrroanding  lands  with  food  during  the 
ser^  yean  trf'famine,  which,  according  to  the  Dirine 
inlBnaliiMi,  were  to  succeed.  Itappearsthat  thepeo- 
ple  in  genera]  wea«  not  iitclined  iudividiu^ly  to  lay 
npin  store,a»theymigbtbave  done,  each  fi^lyfiw 
itself.  Mnch  of  the  eKtraordinary  produce  was 
[Motmbly  consumed  in  luxury,  and  the  remainder 
porcbaMd  by  Josi^ph,  and  depouted  in  the  pnUie 
gvanaries.  At  the  cammeii cement  f^  the  dearth, 
Urn  pttopb  gladly  lesoited   to  these  stores,  and 
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pnrchaaed  as  they  needed.  Tor  the  supply  of  their  &• 
milies.  "  Skin  for  skin,  all  that  a  man  has  will  he 
^ve  for  his  life."  Money  seemed  a  thing  of  small 
Taliie  iu  compansou  with  bread,  and  the  whole 
stoie  of  gold  and  silver  was  readily  parted  with  for 
the  tneaus  of  subsistence.  When  their  tzeasarea 
of  money  were  exhausted,  the  people  brought  their 
cattle  in  exchange  for  food,  and,  as  the  season  of 
ikmine  drew  lowarda  a  close,  they  even  sold  their 
lands  and  their  persons  to  Pharaoh,  for  sustenance 
and  for  seed,  that  the  land  might  not  be  desolate, 
and  the  calamity  prolonged  for  want  of  improving 
the  seed  time,  when  the  Nile  began  ha  overflow. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  clause  which  sold  the  pemnu  to  Pharaoh,  so  as 
to  reduce  them  to  personal  oppression  and  slavery, 
but  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land 
in  fiiture  became  the  property  of  the  king. 

The  indmadon  that  Joseph  removed  the  people 
to  the  cities,  probably  means  no  more  than  he  ap- 
pointed cenlia]  places  in  each  distiict,  whither 
the  people  from  Oie  distant  villages  were  to  repair 
for  convenience  of  being  supplied  with  food.  But 
though  no  immediate  inconvenience  araeers  to 
have  arisen  from  this  surrender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  it  could  scarcely  exist  without  ulii- 
m&tely  proving  an  occasion  of  hrranny  and  op- 
pression. It  haa  been  very  justly  observed,  tuit 
"  no  prince  ever  obtained  arbitrary  power  so  fairly, 
yet,  perhtqis,  it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  subse- 
quent oppression  of  Israel."* 

The  &mily  of  Jacob,  who  came  down  for  suc- 
cour to  Egypt  in  time  of  famine,  continued  to 

*  Rjlond.    See  Fuller  on  Oenerii. 
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d«cll  tihetc,  and  multiplted  exceedinglT.  Joseph 
bad  long  been  dead,  and  that  Phanoh  who  was 
Mb  patron;  and  the  services  of  Joseph,  and  the 
friendship  due  to  his  kindred,  mre  forgotten.  A 
tyratmica]  and  oppressiTe  prince  obaerred  with 
jealouBy  the  rast  increase  of  IhtmI,  and  afieciad  to 
ragard  them  as  dangerous  on  two  accoonts, — lest 
they  ahmdd  become  mightier  than  the  Egyptians, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  state  c^  inferiority ;  and  leat 
they  should  resolre  to  quit  Egypt  ai^  talte  pos- 
session of  their  promised  inheriiejice,  and  so  £gypt 
shonid  sustain  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  uselol 
snhjects.  It  appears  that  various  labours  had  been 
exacted  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  kind  of  tax ;  and  it 
vna  equitable  and  reasonable  that  while  they  fotmd 
shelter,  nroteddon,  and  trastenance  in  Egypt, 
tbey  should  in  some  way  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  state.  But  these  exactions  were  increased 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce  the  people  to  slavery. 
Their  lives  were  made  bitter  to  them  with  hard 
bondage,  in  mortar  and  brick,  and  in  all  manna'  of 
service  in  the  field.  Task-maaters  were  i^ptrinted 
over  them,  to  enforce  these  iniquitous  exactions. 
In  every  respect  they  were  treated  with  extreme 
rigour,  both  as  to  the  excess  of  their  labour  and 
the  severity  of  their  punishments. 

The  works  on  which  they  were  employed,  wen 
probably  works  of  great  utility,  such  as  building 
treasure  dties,  and  digging  trenches  to  convey  the 
waters  of  the  Nile ;  but  though  the  fruits  of  thrar 
industry  were  many  and  great,  all  proper  compen- 
sadon  seems  to  hare  been  withheld  from  them, 
and  the  unreasonable  demands  of  their  oppressors 
rose  beyond  boands;  nor  was  this  all,  the  do- 
mestic life  of  this  oppressed  people  was  cruelly 
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emUtttied  by  a  decree  of  Phaiaoli  to  destroy  all 
their  male  iniiuitA  u  soon  as  boru. 

in  the  reign  of  the  sncceeding  Pharaoh  their 
haidahipa  were  perpetuated  and  even  increased, 
and  the  gracious  interference  of  Jehovah  to  deliver 
tbem,  by  tbe  hand  of  Moses,  was  but  a  signal  Ibr 
the  indiction  of  new  cruelties.  More  work  was 
laid  upon  the  men,  while  the  means  of  perfoiming 
it  were  denied  thein,  and  new  severities  were  ex- 
ercised in  case  of  tkilure. 

-  Theslareryof  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  appears  to 
have  been  a  more  exact  connterpart  of  negro  slavery 
&an  any  other  ^e  or  nation  has  produced.  Its 
aggravated  degree  of  guilt  and  ofleiisivenesa,  in  the 
ri^t  of  God,  were  sufficiently  marked  in  tbe 
WMOl  plagues  which  devastated  that  land  of  cq>- 
pression,  and  at  length  procured  the  release  of  the 
captives. 

Hitherto  we  have  gathered  these  fragments  of 
the  history  of  slavery  uvm  the  sacred  writingi,  and 
lo  them  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  rrfer. 
From  other  ancient  histories,  we  learn  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  in  the 
erection  of  stately  temples  and  other  fine  buildings, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  immortalize  their  names, 
to  employ  only  tbe  labour  of  captives.  Soine 
splendid  monuments  of  the  victories  of  Sesostris, 
one  of  tbeir  greatest  kings,  bore  inscriptions  which 
testified  that  these  mighty  works  had  been  com- 
pleted without  burdening  any  of  his  subjects.  This 
rule,  however,  was  not  uniionnly  adhered  to.  In 
the  erection  of  those  most  stupendous,  but  useless 
monuments  of  antiquity,  the  pyramids,  the  native 
(ubjects  of  Egypt  were  grievously  oppressed,  and 
immense  numbns  of  lives  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
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^abewv  T«n  cotBpIete  yem  were  spent  in  bewins 
out  the  stones,. nther  in  Arabia  or  Ethiinria,  bbH 
Awtm^  ytua  more  in  bnil&ig  one  pyramid  otilv. 
Doring  this  time  100,000  men  were  conataidy 
■employed  on  the  work,  nnd  were  Telisred  ereiy 
>tki«e  utoadis  by  the  mme  number.  The  cnieltiefe 
jjincthei,  m  constisining  lihis  immenae  nomber  df 
'.persona  to  engage  in  the  work,  imd  tbe  excessire 
decree  of  Isboui  required  from  them,  by  wUdb 
many  lives  were  sacrificed,  excited  umrertel  hatred^ 
-and  ultimately  defeated  the  des^pi  of  the  vvin- 
'^mioua  foimdera.  Such  immense  labour  and  n^ 
pense  were  incurred  in  building  tombs  for  tiie  pn»- 
jecters;  but  the  popular  hatred  excited  by  neir 
oppressicHk,  occasioned  their  being  interred  iii  some 
ohacure  place,  to  prevent  their  bodies  &om  being 
exposed  to  the  fury  and  vengeance  of  the  populacs. 

But  though  Egypt  was  oppressed  by  tyrannicai 
governors,  many  of  its  laws  were  wise,  eqnitiAle, 
and  humane.  One  in  pBrticnlsr  dosertei  tneDtion 
'  .here,  as  a  distinguiahing  feature  in  the  regulations 
of  davery,  from  the  practice  of  other  naljona, 
.Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death,  whatever 
mi^tU  be  (he  condition  of  the  murdered  penon, 
wholJier  Iree-bom  or  othervrise.  In  some  ancient 
Btv^es,  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  was  given 
to  the  master  over  the  slave ;  and  the  modern  re- 
■ctvds  of  slavery  are  stained  with  facts  of  alave- 
HHirder  being  visited  only  with  a  trifling  pecuniary 
fine,  or  even  altogether  escaping  punishment. 

Slavery  among  the  ancient  Greeks  waa  both 
extensive  and  rigorous.  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
lamentable  fact,  that  the  most  strenuous  aiaerten 
fif  their  own  liberty  have  been  the  most  cruelly 
oppressive  over  others.  Hence  it  was  a  coniTnim 
D  3 
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prorerb  that,  "At  Sparta,  the  freopwii  is  tb^frt^ 
of  all  mea,  and  the  slave  tha  gixatast  of  ^vp».V 
Slaves  were  obutiiied  by  conquest  in  tvai ;  by  sale 
of  themselves  for  a  subsisteDce,  or  iii  paytu^nt^tif 
debts;  and  hy  the  perGdiousness  and  cupidity,  ^f 
persons  who  traded  in  slaves,  and  who  orteif  ^tqle 
persons,  even  o(  noble  birih,  and  sold  them,  It 
my  person  were  convicted  of  betraying  a  (reeinan, 
he  was  liable  to  punishment ;  but  either  meims 
were  found  to  evade  detection,  or  the  slave-dealera 
must  have  procured  their  victims  from  some  dist^i^ 
part,  to  which  the  privilege  of  protection  did  not 
extend;  for,  on  the  first  day  of  eveiy  month,  tb« 
merchants  brought  them  to  the  niarW  at  Athens, 
and  exposed  them  for  sale  in  a  pan  of  the  fortmi 
a)ipropriated  for  that  purpose,  the  public  crier 
calling  tt^lher  purchasers. 

Among  other  superstitions  of  the  Spaitana,  it 
vas  an  annual  custom  to  whip  a  number  of  boys 
on  the  altar  of  the  goddess  Diana,  with  such  ssr 
verity  that  the  blood  gushed  forth  in  profuse 
streams,  and  they  sometimes  died  under  tbe  cruel 
infliction,  tbe  parents  standing  by  and  urging  theqt 
to  courage  and  constancy,  eo  that  a  cry  or  groan 
was  scarcely  heard  Irom  any  of  them.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Spartan  republic,  these  boy^ 
were  free- bom  Spartans,  but  iu  more  delicate  agw 
the  offspring  of  slaves  were  substituted.  , 

The  Helots  were  the  most  cruelly  degraded  and 
oppressed  of  all  slaves.  They  were  originally  so 
called  from  Helos,  a  town  of  Laconia,  which  th@ 
Spartans  conquered,  and,  taking  all  the  inhabitant^ 
prisoners  of  war,  reduced  them  to  the  most  object 
slavery.  The  name  was  not  afterwards  confined 
to  this  unfortunate  people  and  their  descendants. 
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%dt  seema  to  bare  been  nsed  aa  an  expression  df 
aratempt  towarda  the  vilest  slaves  in  general. 
The  degradation,  drudgery,  and  cruelty  inflicted 
m  these  unhappy  beings  were  almost  iiDequalled. 
^he  freemen  of  Sparta  were  forbidden  the  exercim 
of  any  mean  or  mechanical  etnplDymeiit.  Hence 
tlie  Helots  were  compelled  to  till  cbe  ground  and 
perform  every  kind  of  luboar  for  their  lordly 
tn&sters.'  This  would  have  been  but  a  small  evil ; 
but  tyranny  compelled  them  to  submit  also  to 
tncntal  and  moral  degradation.  It  was  a  common 
tiling  to  force  the)n  to  diink  to  excess,  and,  in  that 
condition,  to  lead  them  into  the  public  balls,  and 
exhibit  tbem  to  the  Spartan  children,  to  show  them 
what  a  fonlemptible  and  beastly  sight  a  dnmken 
taan  is.  They  also  compelled  them  to  dance  UB- 
comely  dsncea,  and  to  sing  ridiculons  songs,  ex- 
pressly forbidding  them  to  use  any  that  were 
serious  and  manly,  because  they  would  not  have 
them  profaned  by  the  mouths  oi*^  slaves.  Hence, 
when  some  of  the  Helots  were  made  prisoners  and 
earned  into  Thebes,  the  conquerors  could  by 
no  means  persnade  Uiem  to  utter  the  odes  of  cer- 
tain celebrated  poets,  for,  said  they,  "  they  are  our 
masters'  songs,  and  we  dare  not  sing  Utem ;"  a 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  cnisli  the  spirit, 
so  that  it  cannot  easily  resimie  its  freedom,  even 
when  the  pressure  is  taken  oC  A  striking  fact, 
lUustnttiTe  of  this  sentiment,  is  found  in  the  his* 
ttory  of  the  Scythians.  That  warlike  people  made 
a  successful  expeiKtion  against  Medea,  and  sub- 
dued nearly  the  whole  o?  Upper  Asia.  In  this 
the  whole  flower  of  the  nation  was  engaged;  in 
feet,  the  remaining  popnlatjon  consisted  only  of 
women,  children,  aged  persons,  and  slaves.     Tha 
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comiaering  army  remained  in  flic  Mild '^^  luii 
subdued,  and  the  slaves  being  ^uB  Hd  «f  tb<ft 
masters  elevated  themselves  in  society, '  lonH^ 
-marriages  in  the  families  of  thdr  former  maswt4, 
and,  in  fact,  became  possessore  of  the  cOnntij'. 
After  a  period  of  twenty-^ight  yeuet,  the  ScyAiaitt 
-returned,  but  funnd  a  numerous  hody  in  arms  tti 
oppose  their  entrance  and  dispnte  their  pi^gteni. 
For  a  considerable  lime,  and  in  several  iengae»- 
nenta,  this  opposition  was  succetofid,  and  Mife 
nnmbere  of  the  returning  Scythians  was  fear^ly 
diminished.  At  length  one  of  them  snggested  that 
lh^  ought  not  to  meet  their  former  slaves  on  aft 
equal  footing,  with  darts  and  arrows,  a  course 
which  (said  he]  leads  them  to  imagine  themselria 
our  equals  in  birth  and  importance;  let  us  rush  oa 
them  with  horse-whips  only,  they  will  then  be  iB^ 
blinded  of  their  servile  condition,  and  resist  ns  no 
longer.  This  expedient  succeeded ;  the  slaves 
were  intimidated  and  fled,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country  was  regained  by  its  former  masten.  ' 

We  are  informed  that  these  Helots  were  hablUidK 
ly  treated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  often 
murdered  without  committing  any  fault,  and  witb- 
out  any  show  of  justice.  On  one  occasion,  a  nunv- 
ber  of  them  were  professedly  set  free,  as  a  reward 
for  their  good  and  faithful  services ;  but  about  twb 
thousand  of  them  immediately  disappeared,  and  no 
one  could  give  any  account  how  they  came  hy 
their  deaths. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Grecians,  as  it  haa  been 
of  all  slave-masters,  to  keep  the  slaves  at  a  ytsty 
great  distance ;  to  instil  into  them  a  mean  opinjon 
of  themselves ;  to  extinguish,  if  possible,  ereiy 
spark  of  generosity  and  manhood;  t      -•■•^^-^^ 
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inttn  tbem  the  blessincB  of  education;  U>  Mciutoin 
d)cm  to  feloHB  and  stnpet,  hard  labour,  and  wmit. 
Even  Incixisbip  uuong  tbeinselves  waa  dtscouu- 
tenanced,  lest  Uiey  sbnuhl  excite  eacb  other  to  re- 
bellion.  It  was  accounted  an  iiisuAerable  piece  of 
impadence  for  a  slave  to  imitate  a  fpeeiiiELii  in  dreu 
or  beliavionr.  Efen  their  b«r  mM  cut  in  a  par- 
ticular form  to  distinguish  tbem  from  their  mavten; 
and  tbe  coat  of  a  slave  was  only  allowed  to  have 
one  sleeve.  They  were  denied  the  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  then  reproached  with  being  rude  and 
Ignorant ;  so  that  it  was  a  phrase  of  re])roach  com- 
monly applied  to  a  stupid  person,  "  You  am  as 
^^onnt  as  a  slave."  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
eruel  eflbrts  to  crush  the  spirit  ot  man,  and  r^ 
tiun  it  in  servile  ignoiance,  there  were  some  wbo 
lose  superior  to  ^ir  difficnltieB,  and  proved  that 
nolnlity  of  sonl  and  greatness  of  undentanding  are 
cot  confined  to  any  laak  ot  tjuality.  £sop,  the 
celebrated  &bs)ist,  Alcman,  the  poet,  and  Epic- 
tettts,    the  fiuMHis  moroliBt,    were    all    Greciaa 

Slaves  were  neither  permitted  to  plead  for  theni- 
•elves,  nor  to  be  witnesses  in  any  cause ;  yet,  if 
they  were  suspected  of  being  privy  to  any  secret 
transaction,  it  was  customary  to  extort  oonfessioB 
from  them  by  torture ;  and,  because  these  tortures 
were  often  so  violent  as  to  occasion  the  death  of 
the  slave,  or  disable  him  from  being  serviceable  to 
his  master,  the  party  rei^niring  a  sbve  for  this  end 
wafl  obliged  to  give  security  to  the  master,  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  slave.  Thus,  the 
safiering,  dying  slave,  was  not  regarded  as  tho 
injnred  paity,  but  the  master,  from  the  loss  of  hia 
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Slaves  were  not  permitted  to  join  in  tbe  wotship 
of  some  of  their  heathen  temples,  but  were  oc- 
coanted  unholy  Euid  proftme,  too  mean  to  be  ad- 
mitted upon  a.  level  with  free-bom  woishi^ms. 
Their  worship,  indeed,  was  to  heallien  gods,  wbo 
could  not  bless  or  save,  and  we  do  not  greatljr 
wondet  at  the  pride  and  oppression  of  their  votaries; 
but,  it  is  far  more  to  1^  regretted,  that  similar 
feelings  of  haughty  superiority  have  been  auflered 
to  exist  among  the  professed  worshippers  of  Him, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  before  whom. 
there  is  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Greek,  bar- 
barian, Scythian,  bond,  and  free.  Slaves  were  evea 
restricted  from  some  vices  which  were  commonly 
practised  by  kee  men ;  these  prohibiticms  were  not 
on  the  ground  of  moniltty,  but  as  a  mark  of  de- 
gradation and  inferiority.  A  citizen  might  commit 
iins  which  were  too  dignified  and  genteel  to  b« 
allowed  to  a  slave. 

A  slave  was  not  permitted  to  be  called  by  any. 
name  that  was  in  nse  among  citizens,  or  by  any 
name  connected  with  what  was  at  all  con^ered 
great  and  noble.  It  was  recommended  to  give 
Blares  and  dogs  short  names,  that  they  might  b« 
the  more  qwicfely  prononnced.  Hence,  if  slaves 
by  any  means  recovered  tbeir  freedom,  it  was  com' 
mon  to  change  tbcii  names  for  others  that  had 
more  syllables,  or  an  additional  name  was  assumed 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  place,  author,  or 
circumstances  of  tbeir  liberation. 

Above  all  things,  especial  care  was  taken  tbat 
slaves  should  not  Dear  arms ;  and  this  piecautioa 
was  not  without  reason,  «nce  the  number  of  slaves 
in  Greece  waa  nearly  twenty  times  that  of-  fte^ 
citizens.     The  only  wonder  is,  that  they  did  not 
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TCT^lt  and  sabdne  their  oppreMon ;  but  it  is  k 
proof  bow  &i  tbe  policy  of  tyroimy  had  succeeded 
m  crushing  tbe  nadve  spirit  of  freedom.  Od  some 
occBsious,  however,  when  tbe  atftte  was  in  extreme 
dangeTi  soiae  of  the  slaveB  were  umed  in  defence 
«f  Ih^  masters  uid  tbemselves,  and  were  succea*- 
^1)1.  Some  eSbrts  were  made  by  the  slaves  in  dif- 
ferent places,  when  opportunity  presented,  or  some 
insH^rable  oppression  roused  them,  to  recover 
ibeir  liberty,  sometimes  almost  tn  tbe  utter  snb- 
rersion  of  the  country,  and  at  others  to  tbo  de> 
Mraction  of  the  slaves.  In  Attica,  not  less  than  a 
million  of  slaves  perished  in  the  atlempL  Some- 
-times,  in  war,  tbe  slaves  deserted  to  the  euemy, 
hoping,  in  some  degree,  to  better  their  condition, 
nluch  could  scarcely  be  rendered  worse.  If  taken, 
they  were  made  to  pay  dearly  for  their  desire  of 
freedom,  being  bound  fast  to  a  wheel,  or  a  pillar, 
Itnd  unmercifully  beaten  with  whips,  sometimes 
vven  to  death.  It  was  customaiy,  also,  by  w^  of 
punishment,  to  brand  or  mutilate  slaves;  some- 
times Ibe  part  ofleuding,  as  tbe  hand  for  theft,  or 
tbe  tonffue  for  offensive  faking ;  but,  generaltr, 
upon  the  forehead,  where  it  was  most  visible. 
Sometimes  they  were  thus  branded,  not  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  but. merely  as  a  mark  to 
distinguish  them,  in  case  they  should  desert  their 
masters.  Working  in  milb  was  a  common  punish* 
ment  for  slaves.  This  labour  was  very  fatiguing; 
the  present  easy  methods  of  grindiug  were  un- 
koown,  and  the  grain  was  beaten  to  meal  between 
two  heavy  stones  worked  with  the  hand.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  oauiOly  performed  by  slaves ;  but,  in  an 
anlinuy  way,  lightened  by  a  fireijuent  change  of 
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hands.  The  punishment,  in  all  probabiliQr,  eon- 
siBted  in  being  kept  conaUniiy  lo  ihii  eitceaair* 
toil,  and  other  craetties  were  practised  upon  them 
to  Tender  it  the  more  intolerable. 

The  staves  at  Athens  were  treated  with  more 
hnmanity  than  in  most  other  plac«s.  If  grievoiuly 
(^pressed,  they  were  allowed  to  flee  Tor  sanctuary 
lo  the  Temple  of  Theaens,  whence  to  force  tbvm 
was  an  act  of  sacrilege.  If  tbey  had  been  bar- 
barously treated,  they  might  commence  a  suit 
agunst  their  masters ;  and,  if  it  ^tpeared  that  the 
cmnplaint  was  reasonable  and  just,  the  Eaaster  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  slare,  and  give  bim  the  chance 
of  finding  a  better  master.  If  injared  by  other 
persons,  not  their  masters,  slaves  were  allowed  to 
proceed  by  a  course  of  law.  They  were  also 
allowed  more  freedom  in  cooTenation  amoiig  them- 
selves, and  permitted  to  enjoy  many  of  the  oidi- 
naiy  pleasures  of  life ;  and,  moreover,  were  solaced 
with  the  hope  of  one  day  regaining  their  liberty. 
Tbey  were  permitted  lo  acquire  property  and  hold 
estates,  only  paying  to  their  masters  a  small 
annual  tribute ;  and  if,  by  their  industry  and  fru- 
gality, they  acquired  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase 
&eir  ransom,  (heir  masters  had  no  power  to  hinder 
them  from  so  doing.  In  some  instances,  the 
fidelity  and  diligence  of  the  slave  was  rewarded  by 
the  seneronty  of  the  master  in  the  free  bestowment 
of  liberty;  and,  on  several  occasions,  when  slaves 
hy  their  courage  and  constancy  rendered  essential 
service  to  the  state,  they  were  unifomily  reworded 
with  liberty,  and  generally  advanced  to  considerable 
dipiity  and  reputation ;  though  such  as  obtuned 
their  liberty  by  purchase,  or  by  favour  of  an  indi- 
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Tiduftl.  n^K  rarely  aaravced  to  toe  nmk  of  citizens, 
oi;,,  Vt  b^t,  had  to  eodure  much  dislike  and  op- 
p(}sid()a. 

Slaveri/  at  Carthage. — Cuthage  was  a  famous 
ci)^,  (^  (^qiiitfi  tiie  capital  of  Alrica  Proper,  and 
iifl  inauy  yeus  disputed  witii  Kome  llie  sovereignty 
of  the  worji  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Car- 
tfaagiuians  were  one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and 
that  they  fled  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua, 
and  colonized  at  Carthage.  In  process  of  time  they 
became  rery  powerhil,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of 
Southern  Europe,  including  Spain,  where  they  en- 
riched themselves  with  the  produce  of  its  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  labour  employed  iu  working 
these  mines  was  incredible.  Thevoinsofmetalrarely 
appeared  on  the  surface.  They  were  to  be  sought 
for  and  traced  through  h'ightful  depths,  ivhere  ollcn 
floods  of  water  impeded  the  progress  of  the  miners, 
and  seemed  to  defeat  all  future  pursuit ;  hut  avarice 
is  not  easily  disheartened,  especially  when  ihe  toil 
and  siifiering  to  be  endured  iu  pursuit  of  ita  golden 
idol  can  be  imposed  on  others.  Numberless  nml- 
titiides  of  slaves  perished  in  these  mines,  which  were 
dug  to  enrich  their  masters.  Upwards  of  40,000 
were  constantly  employed  :  they  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  barbarity ;  compelled,  by  heavy  stripes, 
to  labour,  and  allowed  no  respite  day  or  night, 

In  most  barbarous  nations,  the  wretched  slaves 
and  their  oSspring  were  taken  as  substitutes  in 
the  idolatrous  and  cruel  rites  of  their  worship. 
This  has  already  been  alluded  to  among  the  cus- 
toms of  Sparta  (p.  30].  The  Carthaginians  wor< 
shipped  Saturn,  or  Moloch,  a  frightful  brazen 
image,  with  its  hands  turned  downwarfs  over  a  fiery 
furnace.     On  stated  occasions,  and  on  pariiculai 
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eme^ncies  of  war,  peslilence,  or  other  calami^, 
a  great  namb«r  of  children  were  sacrifioed  to 
the  idol,  lieing  placed  on  ite  hands,  and  imme- 
diately rolling  iuto  the  furnace  at  its  feet.  These 
were  professedly  children  of  noble  birth ;  but  it 
was  common  to  nBcae  them,  and  fraodulently  to 
eubsiilute  the  children  of  slaves  or  foreigners.  A 
series  of  misfortunes  led  them  to  condemn  them- 
selves for  this  crime ;  not  the  real  crime  of  crucl^ 
and  murder,  but  the  imaginary  crime  of  substi- 
tuting what  ihcy  supposed  the  meatier  li/d  of 
tiavet,  ond,  to  atone  for  it,  they  sacrificed  in  one 
day  two  hundred  children  of  llie  first  lamilies  in 
Carthage,  and  three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily 
sacrificed  themselves.  The  dark  places  of  the 
earth  ore,  indeed,  the  habitations  of  cruelty ! 
How  awful  and  sickening  the  scene  !  But  what 
a  reproach  to  us  who  worship  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  yet  hesitate  to  offer  to  bb  service  the 
best  of  our  time,  talents,  and  iKtasessions. 

SECT.  yil.^BLAVKRT   AMONQ  THE    ROMAK8. 

Men  became  slaves  among  the  Romaxa  in  each 
of  the  ways  already  specified. 

1.  By  war. — Those  who  vol unlatijy  surrendered 
to  the  victorious  anas  of  Rome  retained  their  free- 
dom; but  such  as  were  taken  in  the  field  of 
battle  were  sold  by  auction,  the  slave  wearing  a 
crown,  aud  a  spear  being  set  up  where  the  crier 
or  auctioneer  stood,  to  intimate  that  they  were  ob- 
tmned  by  the  triumphs  of  war.  They  were  called 
tervi,  to  denote  their  future  destiny — that  of  ser- 
vitude for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  mancipia,  as 
spoils  talien  with  the  hand.     Mancipaie  si^ifies 
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U>  ky  die  Aand  upoo, — to  brinff  nnder  siibjectian ; 
emancipate,  to  remove  the  faaDa  that  held  down, — 
t«  set  liee  from  slavery. 

2.  As  a  punishiDent  Tor  crime. — Tlioae  who 
neglected  to  enrol  themselveB  as  subjects  of  the 
RiNDUi  govenuuent,  or  who  refused  to  enlist  in 
tbe  Roiuui  armj-,  bod  their  goods  confiscated, 
and,  after  being  scou^d,  were  sold  beyond  tbe 
Tiber.    When  grievoas  criminals  were  condemned 

■to  the  mines,  or  to  6ght  with  wild  beasts,  or  any 
other  extreme  punishment,  they  were  first  de- 
prived of  their  privileges  as  Roman  citizens,  and 
lenned  slaves  of  pDnishment ;  but  in  case  of  their 
escaping  with  life,  they  became  free  men. 

3.  By  sale. — There  was  a  continual  market  for 


promise  for  the  soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not  (o 
conceal  their  faults.  Henco  they  were  commonly 
exposed  to  sale  naked,  and  carried  a  scroll  hanging 
at  their  necks,  on  which  their  good  auU  bad  <}ua- 
litiea  were  specified.  If  the  seller  gave  a  lalse 
account,  be  was  bound  to  make  up  the  loss,  or 
take  back  the  skve.  Those  whom  the  seller 
would  not  warrant  were  distinguished  by  wearing 
a  kind  of  cap.  Foreign  slaves  had  their  feet 
whiiened  with  chalk,  and  their  ears  bored.  When 
first  brought  to  the  city,  tbey  were  called  noeiee*, 
new,  or  mexperienced  slaves.  Those  who  bad 
served  long  were  called  veteratu,  a  phrase  \n- 
tended  by  tbem  to  express  not  only  long  expe- 
rience and  consequent  aptitude  in  business  out 
artfulnet* — a  qut£ty  which  they  justly  concluded 
was  likely  to  be  acquired  under  die  oppression  of 
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It  was  not  lawful  for  free-bom  Romiui  c: 
to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Mnch  less  was  it  al- 
lowed for  any  other  person  to  sell  IVeemen.  Fathers 
might,  ind^,  sell  their  children  to  slaveiy,  luid 
insolvent  debtors  were  sometimes  given  up  to  their 
creditors  i  but  their  slate  was  not  that  of  absolate 
slavery,  and,  if  freed  from  it,  they  could  be  re- 
instated in  their  former  privileges ;  but  if  any  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  sold,  for  the  sake  of  sharing 
the  price,  they  were  condemned  to  remain  in  per- 
petual slavery. 

4.  The  children  of  female  slaves  became  the 
property  of  the  master.  No  regular  marriage  was 
allowed  among  slaves,  but  ihey  were  encouraged 
fo  live  in  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  their 
wretched  children  inherited,  together  wilh  their 
degraded  births,  the  bitterness  of  slavery.  In 
after  ages,  when  the  marriage  of  slaves  was  ac- 
knowledged, they  were  not  allowed'to  marry  with- 
out the  pennission  and  consent  of  their  masters. 
The  master  of  a  family  was  called  lord,  or  tyrant. 

Slaves  not  bnly  did  all  kinds  of  domestic  ser- 
vices, but  were  likewise  employed  in  various  trades 
and  manufactures,  and  some  were  instructed  in 
literature  and  the  tine  aits.  These  usually  sold  at 
a  great  price ;  a  learned  slave  sometimes  sold  for 
several  hundred  pounds,  though  the  price  of  a 
common  slave  was  as  low  as  four  drachmas,  about 
three  shillings  of  our  money.  One  can  scarcely 
forbear  smiling  to  read  of  a  physician-alave,  a 
surgeon -slave,  a  schoolmaster- slave,  a  grommarian- 
slnve,  a  scribe-slave,  &c.  for  thus  they  were  com~ 
monly  distinguished,  according  to  their  several 
employments.  Is  it  not  almost  iocrcdible  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  enslave  and  c 
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aewKD*  of  persona  of  liberal  acquirements  ?  yet 
tfc  hftve  abundant  evidence  that  such  was  really 
jUte  case.  Indeed,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
glares  of  antiquity  Rere  often  more  learned  and 
more  polished  than  their  masters.  The  Romans 
were  instructed  in  science  and  the  fine  oris  by 
their  Grecian  captives,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  more  polished  nations  have  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  less  civilized  enemies.  The  conquerors 
were  mere  barharians,  in  point  of  intellect  and 
civilization,  in  coinpuison  with  the  nations  they 
vanquished,  and  even  of  the  slaves  they  found  in 
tliose  conquered  countries.  What  a  reflection  on 
the  modem  abeitora  of  slavery  ! 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute 
power  over  their  slaves.  They  might  scourge  or 
put  them  to  death  at  pleasure ;  indeed,  prisoners 
of  war  were  sometimes  saved  trom  the  edge  of  the 
sword  only  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre, 
where,  for  the  brutal  amusement  of  spectators,  they 
were  compelled  to  Hgbt  with  each  other  as  gladi- 
ktors,  or  to  contend  with  wild  beasts.  In  a  battle. 
with  the  ancient  Saxons,  many  were  reserved  for 
the  purpose ;  and  an  orator  bitterly  complained 
"  that  twenty-nine  of  these  desjierate  savages,  by 
strangling  themselves  nith  their  own  hands,  had 
disappointed  the  puhlic  of  the  amusement."  The 
lash  was  the  common  punishment;  but  sometimes 
the  slaves  were  braniied  in  the  forehead,  and 
pooietimes  were  forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood 
round  their  necks  wherever  they  went.  When 
i^ves  had  sulTered  any  of  these  punishments,  they 
were  ever  afterwards  subjected  to  a  name  that  per- 
petuated  them  as  "  the  beaten,"  "  the  branded  or  stig- 
matized," &c.    When  beaten,  they  were  suspended. 
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with  a  neigbt  tied  to  their  feet,  BO  that  ibey  coold 
not  move  or  resist.  By  way  of  terror,  a  thong  oi 
lash,  made  of  leather,  was  commonly  hung  in  sight 
of  the  slaves.  Another  mode  of  puuishment  was 
to  shut  them  up  in  a  workhouse  or  bridewellj 
under  ground,  where  they  were  obhged  to  work  a 
mill  for  grinding  com. 

If  a  slave  was  sentenced  to  death,  the  usual 
mode  o{  carrying  the  sentence  into  effect  was  by 
cruciGxion,  that  death  being  considered  the  most 
painful  and  ignominious,  and  employed  only  in 
case  of  the  most  degraded  of  men,  and  the  ^est 
of  malefactors.  While  we,  aa  christians,  abhor 
the  idea  of  there  being  one  law  for  dignified  sin- 
ners, and  another  for  degraded  sinners,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  at  the  amazing  condescension  of  onr 
blessed  Lord,  who,  though  infinitely  exalted  above 
all  blessing  and  praise,  as  well  as  perfectly  holy, 
harmless,  and  separate  from  sinners,  yet  consented 
to  be  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  dealt 
with  as  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  in  order  that  bis 
degradation  might  issue  in  our  glory,  and  that  by 
his  stripes  we  might  be  healed. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  in  his  own 
house,  and  the  murderer  not  discovered,  all  his 
domestic  slaves  were  liable  to  be  put  to  death.  It 
is  on  record  that,  on  one  such  occasion,  no  less 
than  four  hundred  slaves  were  put  to  death.  The 
number  of  slaves  was  immense.  Some  rich  mdi- 
riduals  possessed,  not  for  use,  but  ostentation,  ten 
thousand  and  even  twenty  thousand  slaves. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  peraoni,  but  as 
things,  and  might  be  transferred  from  one  owner 
to  another,  like  any  other  effects.  They  could  not 
appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  ofjustice,  nor  make 
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it  will,  DOT  inherit  property,  nor  serve  as  soldiers. 
Sitch  was  their  legal  condition.  There  were,  how- 
ever, excepuons  on  very  extraordinary  occaaions; 
and  the  hiimaiiity  and  gentleness  of  masters  some- 
times conferred  on  the  slave  many  advantages. 
On  one  memorable  occasion,  during  the  wars  Ije- 
tween  Rome  and  Carthage,  eight  thousand  slaves 
volunteered  their  services ;  they  were  armed  with- 
out being  freed,  and  afterwards  received  their  free- 
dom as  a  reward  for  their  bravery.  Slaves  bad  a 
certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  suste- 
nance, which  appears  to  have  been  lihernl.  What- 
ever they  conld  spare  from  this  they  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  as  property ;  <u  nlso  their  earnings, 
in  any  leisure  portion  of  their  time  allowed  thein 
by  their  masters.  This  money,  with  their  masiera 
consent,  they  laid  out  to  interest,  until  tbey  could 
'purchase  a  slave  for  themselves,  by  whose  labours 
they  might  derive  proRt.  By  this,  or  some  other 
speculation,  they,  in  time,  obtained  the  means  of 
purchasing  iheir  own  freedom,  which  it  appears  the 
master  could  iioE  then  withhold. .  Captives  taken 
in  war,  if  sober  and  industrious,  might  generally 
obtain  their  liberty  within  six  years.  At  certain 
times,  however,  the  slaves  were  obliged  to  make 
presents  to  their  masters  out  of  their  poor  savings, 
by  way,  it  shoidd  appear,  of  acknowledging  their 
superiority  and  right  to  the  whole.  On  the  oiher 
hand,  as  if  to  remind  the  masters  of  their  enuality 
of  nature,  at  certain  seasons  the  slaves  were  allowed 
the  greatest  freedom,  and  were  even  waited  on  at 
table  by  their  masters. 

If,  however,  the  condition  of  slaves  was  ren- 
dered much  more  tolerable  by  their  being  placed 
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under  humane  and  gende  maalers,  tliere  cue  not 
wanting  instance!)  of  an  opposite  character.  Some 
slaves  were  compelled  tu  work  in  chains,  and  sauie 
were  confined  to  workhouses  under  ground,  and, 
having  toiled  their  best  days  in  the  service  of  their 
masters,  v^e  \e&  in  their  old  age  to  perish  for 
want.  Even  the  famous  Roman,  Cato,  a  man 
celebrated  in  all  ages  for  his  exact  observance  of 
the  nicest  rules  of  justice,  in  his  conduct  to  bis 
slaves  seems  entirely  to  have  overlooked  tbein. 
Notwithstanding  his  slaves  had  been  very  laithlul 
and  serviceable  to  him,  when  years  cjune  upon 
them,  and  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  hard 
labour,  he  made  no  scruple  of  turning  them  away 
without  the  means  of  Hust^ning  nature ;  or  even 
suiTered  them  to  starve  to  death  in  his  own  family. 
In  writing  ti>  a  friend,  respecting  the  cultivation  of 
his  land,  he  advises  him,  as  the  best  economy,  to 
have  none  but  vigorous  and  active  slaves  in  the 
prime  of  life;  and,  as  soon  as  their  strength  fails, 
through  excess  of  labour,  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
obtain  a  fresh  supply.  Such  are  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  heathenism.  Alas  !  that  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  find  a  parallel  among  those  who  bear  the 
christian  name.  Having  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance to  the  disparagement  of  so  great  a  man  as 
Cato,  it  is  pleasing,  as  well  as  just,  to  add  another 
fact  much  to  his  honour.  When  any  of  bis  slaves 
had  committed  oflences  which  the  laws  of  his 
country  invested  bim  with  the  power  of  punishing, 
even  to  death,  before  he  condemned  them  he  con- 
sulted their  fellow-slaves,  and  followed  their  opinion 
as  to  the  evidence  of  the  crime  and  the  d^rce  of 
punishment  due;  thus  instituting  into  his  domestic 
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establishment  the  invaluable  privilege  of  trial  by 
jury,  instead  of  inflicting  siiinmary  piinislinient  on 
the  offender. 

There  were,  among  the  Romans,  public  slaves, 
employed  in  varions  public  services,  especially  to 
attend  on  the  magistntlea.  They  hod  yearly  al- 
lowances granted  to  them  by  the  public,  and  their 
condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than  that  of 
private  slaves  There  were,  also,  slaves  attached 
to  the  soil,  from  which  they  couid  not  be  separated, 
so  that  a  person  selling  an  estate  bad  no  right  to 
remove  his  slaves,  but  sold  ihem  also  as  part  of 
the  property. 

It  should  he  observed  that,  harsh  as  the  Roman 
laws  appear  to  us,  in  giving  a  master  the  absolute 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  slave,  it  is  no  more 
than  was  given  to  a  father  over-  his  own  family. 
A  father  was  at  liberty  to  sell  his  children  or  graud- 
chjldien,  or  to  put  them  to  death.  A  son  was  is 
the  strictest  sense  the  slave  of  bis  father,  for  he 
could  neither  acquire  personal  liberty  nor  property 
during  the  life  ot  his  father,  eitcept  ihe  father  were 
pleased  to  emancipale  him,  which  was  done  by 
selling  him  three  times  in  the  presence  of  a  magis- 
trate. Daughters  and  grand' children,  if  sold  ouce, 
were  ft'ee  of  their  father ;  and  if  they  by  any  means 
Trained  their  liberty,  were  not  again  liable  to  him; 
but  B  father  having  once  sold  his  son,  if  he  gained 
his  liberty,  the  father  might  again  lay  claim  to  him, 
until  he  had  been  sold  three  times. 

When  a  slave  was  freed  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
his  master,  or  redeemed  from  slavery  by  the  be- 
nevolence of  another  person,  he  was  called  the 
freed  man  of  such  an  one,  and  the  patron  retained 
v«rions  rights  over  hitn.     If  the  patron  was  reduced 
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to  poverty,  the  freed  man  was  bouad,  in  thft 
same  manner  as  a  sou,  to  snpport  liim,  according 
to  his  ahilily.  The  patron,  also,  was  expected  to 
support  his  freed  man,  if  poor;  and  if  he  failed  (o 
do  this,  was  depri?ed  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 
If  a.  freed  toui  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the 
patron  succeeded  to  his  effects.  If  a  freed  man 
proved  ungrateful  to  hia  patirni,  he  was  condemned 
to  the  mines,  or  at  least  reduced  to  his  former 
condition  of  slavery.  It  may  be  observed,  in  pass- 
ing, that  these  Roman  laws,  with  which  the  apostle 
Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  was  perfectly  familiar, 
help  ns  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  force  of  msn^ 
passages  in  his  epistles,  such  as — '*  He  tliat  is 
called,  is  the  Lonl's  freed  man,"  "  Ye  are  not 
your  own,  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  therefore 
glorify  God  in  your  bodies  and  in  your  spirits, 
which  are  his." 

It  mfty  be  interesting  to  observe,  that  Rome, 
who  had  made  so  many  slaves,  was,  on  aotne 
occasions,  herself  enslaved.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  Romans  were  carried  away  captives  and 
in  chains  into  Germany,  who  were  afterwards  res- 
uied  by  the  emperor  Julian,  And  when  Kame 
was  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  multitudes  of  the 
citizens,  beyond  compntation,  were  suddenly  re- 
duced to  the  miserable  condition  of  captives  and 
exiles.  The  Goths,  however,  had  more  need  of 
money  than  of  slaves,  and  they  aullered  them  to 
be  redeemed  at  a  moderate  price,  either  by  tha 
benevolence  of  friends  or  the  charity  of  strangers. 

At  a  much  later  pericd  of  the  Roman  history,  « 
most  absurd  and  fauatical  war  was  undertaken, 
called  a  cnisade,  with  the  professed  object  of  res- 
cuing the  spot  of  the  holy  sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
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at  Jerusalem,  from  the  bands  of  the  Saraceos. 
Thisi  is  mentioned  merely  for  the  sake  ofobsemtig 
two  facts  comiected  with  it :  first,  that  many  feadal 
slaves  were  enfranchised,  on  condition  of  serving 
in  those  wan ;  and,  next,  that  when  the  Romui 
arms  were  viclorioiis,  and  a  great  part  of  Palestine 
was  snbdued  and  brought  nnder  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, among  the  laws  enacted,  we  find  some 
affecting  the  peasants  of  the  land  and  ihe  captires 
taken  in  war — not  providing  far  their  relief  or  pro- 
tection as  men,  but  for  their  preservation  or  re- 
covery as  property.  Like  hoauds  or  hawks  that 
had  strayed  from  the  lawful  owner,  they  might  be 
lost  and  claimed.  The  slave  and  the  &lcon  were 
esteemed  of  the  same  value ;  but  three  slurel  were 
reckoned  only  equivalent  to  one  war  horse .' 

BECT.-vm. — SLAVERY  AMOfa  THE  JEWS. 

The  closing  incidents  of  Ihe  last  section  would 
bring  U9  to  notice  feudal  slavery  in  Europe ;  but 
we  shall  first  go  back  to  the  period  when,  from  ihe 
slavery  of  the  Israelites  iu  Egypt,  we  broke  off 
bom  sacred  history,  to  gather  up  from  other 
sources  some  particulars  respei'ting  ancient  slavery 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  We  resume  the 
narrative  and  the  institutes  of  scripture. 

In  the  law  of  God,  slavery  is  often  spoken  of  as 
a  pnniEhmcnt  for  idolatry  and  other  sins;  but  in 
these  cases  it  is  rather  declarative  of  the  purposes 
of  God  than  preceptive,  or  enjoining  it  on  any 
person  to  indict  iL  This  distinction  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  modem  advocates  of  slavery, 
who  have  attempted  to  justify  themselves  by  the 
plea  that  they  were  but  fulfilliug  the  purposes  of 
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God,  who  has  declared  that  the  [Msterity  of  Cai^ 
naan,  the  son  of  Ham,  should  be  in  servitude  td 
their  brethren;  and  that  the  degenerate  Jem 
should  be  despised  and  oppressed  in  strange  lands. 
We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  negroes 
are  the  descendants  of  Canaan;  and,  even  if  this 
were  certain,  no  individual  or  nation  can  produce 
aay  warrant  from  the  word  of  God  for  enslaving 
an  African  or  oppressing  a  Jew.  The  gener^ 
teuour  of  the  word  of  God  anthorizes  us  to  become 
co-workers  with  Hiiu  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  mankind;  but  no  person  is  required,  or  has  a 
righl,  to  inllict  on  others  the  judgments  of  God, 
without  his  express  warrant  and  commission ;  else 
inight  the  Jews,  who  "wiili  wicked  hands  cruci- 
fied and  slew  the  Lord  of  glory,"  jnstify  them- 
selves by  the  plea  tliat  they  only  did  what  "  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God" 
appointed  to  be  done.  To  return  from  this  di- 
gression. The  enslavement  of  the  degenerate 
Jews  is  often  predicted,  and  remarkably  fulfilled ; 
so  that  the  chapters  which  denounce  these  and 
other  calamities  may  be  read  as  a  prospective 
history  of  the  Jews  to  the  present  day.  See 
Lev.  xxvi. ;  Dent,  xsviii.,  xxix.,  xxxii.  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  immense 
numbers  of  the  captives  were  sent  to  Egypt  and 
other  eoimtries,  and  there  sold  for  slaves,  at  a  vile 
price  and  for  the  meanest  offices;  indeed,  the  mul- 
titude was  so  great,  that  purchasers  coald  not  bft 
found  for  tliem  all  at  any  price,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, many  thousands  were  left  to  perish  for 
want.  At  a  later  period,  in  several  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  remarkable  for  popish  bigirtry, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  all  the  children  of  the  Jemt 
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wefBtalue  bom  Gxem  by  the  slate,  and  compelled 
to  be  b^itized,  aad  to  profen  a  religion  which 
Ibeir  parents  abhorred,  they  neither  having  power 
t0  racBsl  the  violence  done  tbem,  nor  the  means  of 
rescuing  tbeir  enslaved  ofispring.  (See  Deut. 
xxviii.  33.) 

With  respect  to  the  holding  of  Hlavea  among  the 
Hebiewa,  it  was  placed  under  certain  limita^oni 
as  to  the  possession,  aud  regulations  as  to  the  treat- 
inent,  calculated  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  gtaves. 

In  acquiring  slaves,  man  stealing  was,  under 
the  Mosaic  law,  reckoned  a  high  crime,  aitd  in- 
vaiiably  punished  with  death.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  this  restriction  applied  only  to  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  person  of  a  fi'ee-born  Israelite. 
Certainly  it  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the  crime 
to  burst  the  bands  of  fraternal  obligation,  by  com- 
pelling a  brother  to  labour  as  a  slave,  and  especially 
to  sell  hiia  as  a  slave  to  idolaters ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  the  crime  of  man-itealing 
intended  the  seizing  or  enticing  away  any  kvnutn 
being,  and  employing  him  as  a  slave,  or  selling 
him  unto  slavery.  £xod.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxir.  7, 
At  all  events,  national  distinctions  are  now  done 
away,  and  it  must  be  equally  criminal  to  steal  or 
buy  a  man  of  any  nation  or  colour.  It  is  a  matter 
of  rejoicing  that  onr  British  laws  are  do  longer 
chargeable  with  the  inconsistency  of  condemning 
to  death  the  man  who,  in  England,  should  steal  a 
borse  (a  a  sheep,  yet  uttering  no  censure  against 
him  if  he  should  go  to  Africa  and  steal,  or  pur- 
chase of  those  who  steal,  hundreds  of  men  and 
mncen. 

Slaves  might  be  acquired  as  captives  in  war. 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  permitted  in 
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the  wars  with  the  wit^d  ftnd  demoted  CnnEunites; 
but  ia  any  necMsary  war  with  foreign  nMioira,  tu 
which  larael  might  afterwards  be  engaged.  They 
were  first  to  inrite  the  city  to  pekce,  but  if  that 
were  r^ected,  they  were  to  aUsck  it ;  and  when 
the  Lord  their  God  should  give  them  the  victory 
over  their  eneiuiei,  the  adoU  males  were  to  be  put 
to  deaib,  not  in  a  qiirit  of  cruelty  and  private  re- 
sentment, hut  as  an  execution,  commanded  against 
such  as  were  hardened  rebels  against  God,  and 
likely,  if  spared,  to  be  a  constant  temptation  to 
Israel.  The  women  and  children,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  sjwil,  were  to  be  taken  by  the  Is- 
raelites and  employed  in  theii  snrice.  Dent.  xx. 
14.  SUavei  thns  acquii<ed  appear  to  hare  been  in 
K  state  of  servitude  for  life,  unless  they  were  ran- 
somed; and  they  might  be  sold  by  their  captors. 

Pennons  committing  a  theft,  when  they  had  not 
the  power  of  making  restitution,  were  enslaved 
for  a  period,  not  exceeding  six  years,  and  probably 
Bot  exceeding  the  appointed  restitution,  according 
to  the  v^ue  of  the  properly  stolen.  Exod.  xxii. 
3,3. 

Some  were  davea  by  debt.  It  appears  that  the 
creditor  of  an  insolvent  d^toi  had  poner  over  the 
family  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  debtor,  as  far 
as  the  amount  of  his  claims.  The  widow  of  th« 
poor  prophet  complained  to  Eltshatbat,  being  un- 
able to  pay  the  debts  of  her  deceased  husband,  the 
merciless  creditor  threatened  to  iake  her  two  Mms 
jbr  bondmen.  S  Kings  iv.  1.  In  the  time  of  Ke- 
liMniah,  some  of  the  Jews  were  very  oppressive 
to  their  brethren,  who,  in  time  of  dearth,  had 
been  constrained  to  become  their  debtors  for  the 
necesa-'es   of    life;    they  took  their  sons  and 
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dangbteTB  iato  Ixmdage.  Neb.  r.  1 — 0.  Tba 
same  sererity  appeftrs  to  han  been  practiaed  in 
the  lime  of  our  Lord.  In  the  paraUe  of  the  nn- 
mercirnl  serrant,  the  king  w  reprMented  aa  calling 
on  his  servtnt  {or  the  pajment  of  a  lam  debt: 
"  And  forasmuch  as  he  haa  not  to  pay,  nis  lord 
commancled  him  to  be  ttM,  and  his  wife  and  cbil- 
dnen,  and  ail  that  he  had,  and  payment  (o  be 
made,"  Mutt  xriii.  36. 

Finally,  slavery  sometimea  originated  in  birth. 
If  a  married  Hebrev  sold  birawlf  for  a  slare,  in 
the  seventh  veer  he  iras  to  go  out  free,  with  his 
wife  and  children;  bnt  if  a  muier  gave  u>  his  slave 
one 'of  his  female  slayes  as  a  wile,  in  the  aeventk 
yeeir  he  went  out,  but  his  wile  and  children  re- 
niained  aa  the  property  of  the  master.  TheM 
children  were  termed  "bom  in  the  bouse,"  or 
"home  bom,"  and  ibe  "sous"  or  children  "oC 
handmaids.'  Ezod.  xxi.  2—4 ;  Gen,  »iv.  14;  xv. 
3;  xxi.  10;  Pa.  Ixxxri.  16;  cxvi.  16, 

N.B.  Whenever  slaves  are  spoken  of  as  bought 
with  money,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
either  that  they  sold  themselves  for  debt,  or  that 
tbey  itere  captives  of  war,  pused  bom  one  owner 
to  smother.     See  Gen.  xvii.  13,  23. 

From  the  manner  of  acquiring  slaves  among  the 
Jews,  we  pass  on  t«  their  condition  and  treatment 
They  received  both  food  and  clothing,  but  whatever 
other  property  thev  acquired  belonged  to  theii 
lords;  hence  the  slave  is  said  to  be  worth  double 
Ae  value  of  a  hired  serrant;  and  hence  the  master 
Was  admonished  not  to  grudge  his  departure  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
should  not  be  gent  away  empty,  bat  liberally 
fnraiEhed  from  the  flocli,  the  corn-floor,  and  ihn 
wiiie-piesa,  to  the  increase  of  which  his  labour, 
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under  the  blessiiiK  of  God,  hod  contribaUd,  and 
frain  which  be  might  justly  expect  aomo  conlii- 
bntion  towards  once  more  beginning  the  world  far 
himself.  Deutxv.  12— 18.  The  proportion  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  liberated  aerrant  was  not  gpedGed, 
but  itwas  left  to  every  one's  conscience,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  when  all  circumstances  had  been  dnly  con- 
sidered. This  latitude  would,  to  a  generous  mind, 
be  a  alrong  inducement  to  liberality,  and  a  good 
master  would  delight  in  amply  rewarding  a  diligent 
and  raitbful  sen-ant,  and  in  witnessing  his  fiuuie 
prosperity. 

The  head  of  the  honsehold  was  generally  as  a 
father  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  not  oppresiiiig 
his  slaves,  or  keeping  them  at  a  contemptnoua 
distance,  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  bnt  conw- 
dering  their  claims,  defending  their  canse,  pro- 
moting their  comfort,  and  providing  for  their  reli- 
gious instruction.  Slaves  formed,  by  tar,  the 
greatest  part  of  that  household,  respecting  which, 
it  was  said,  to  Abraham's  commendalion,  "  [ 
know  him,  that  he  will  command  bis  children  and 
household  ader  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,"  Geo. 
xriii.  19.  We  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  history 
of  the  patriarch  Job,  whether  before  or  after  Abra- 
ham ;  he,  however,  was  evidently  actuated  by  simi- 
lar principles  of  humanity  and  religion.  "  If," 
Said  he,  "  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man- 
servant, or  uiy  maid-servant,  when  they  contended 
with  me,  what,  then,  shall  I  do,  when  God  riseth 
np  ?  and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer 
him  ?  Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb, 
make  him  i*  end  did  not  one  fashion  us  both  in  the 
womb  P"  Job  xsxi.  13 — 15.  Such  considemtiMis, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  have  had  too  little  weight  with 
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BMideni  da*o-maaleTa.  Under  this  mild  and  hu- 
muie  iMatioeirt  alaves  were  attached  and  faithful 
to  their  maslen,  and  might  safely  be  trusted  with 
Hms  in  defence  ot  their  master,  his  property,  or 
Us  friesds.  Gen.  sir.  14;  xxxii.  6j  xxxiii.  1. 
The  chief  employraent  of  slares  was  in  agriculture, 
hasbaudry,  and  other  rural  afiairs,  especially  in 
earlier  tines,  when  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
paliiaiclia  consisted  in  fiocks,  baids,  camels,  aasea, 
&c.,  and  their  chief  business  in  tending  them. 
They  were  sometimes  thought  worthy  to  be  tnisted 
with  very  important  business,  and  with  the  fttlfiU 
ment  of  the  most  sacred  wishes  of  a  departed 
master  (see  Gen.  xxir.} ;  and,  in  case  iha  mastar 
dving  without  children,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
bestow  a  part,  or  the  whole  erf  his  property,  on 
foithful  serrants.  Gen.  xr.  2 ;  or,  in  case  of  then 
being  no  sons  in  the  family,  the  daughters  wen 
sometimes  given  in  marriage  to  those  who  had 
been  the  slaves  of  the  bther.  1  Chron.  ii.  34,  30.* 
Among  the  special  laws  given  to  regulate  the 
eondition  of  slaves  among  the  Jews,  we  find, 
(1.)  That  the  Israelites  were  to  treat  them  with 
bciBianity  and  kinduesa,  whether  they  were  of 

•  similar  practice!  hare  prevBiled  smoDg  tbe  Esatcni 
Butioaa  ap  to  the  preieat  lime.  Id  Barbair,  ricb  people. 
Then  childless,  haie  been  hDown  to  purchase  jouug  alavei, 
to  educate  ihemm  their  ovn  faith,  and  sometiines  to  adopt 
them  for  (heir  ovn  ehildreo.  Tbe  grestot  men  io  tta* 
Ottoman  empire  were  orijpnallj  tiavet  brongbt  np  io  th* 
■rragjio,  and  tbe  Maoieluke  Bovertigna  of  Egf  pt  vera  oij. 
gijiixlly  alaves.  Thi)  plut  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  iu 
Dfdtr  that  the  officers  of  jovernnieDt  migbt  be  without 
fiiniil]'  conanioni  and  influence.  Tbns,  (he  advancenient 
of  Joieph  in  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel  In  BabjloD,  bo^  Hebrew 
■tavai^  cofTCipoDds  '«ith  tba  modcni  niasn  of  tbe  EasL 
Jr3 
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their  brethren,  wtio  had  sold  ih^nseives  for  debt  or 
restitalion,  or  foieigaers  whom  they  had  pui- 
chosed,  (most  probably,  at  first,  captives  in  war,) 
Lev.  XXV.  39 — 16.  (2.)  If  a  master  struck  his 
slave  with  a  rod  or  slofi*,  so  as  to  occosiou  imate- 
diate  death,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  magii- 
liate ;  but  if  the  servant  survived  a  day  or  two,  trad 
tJien  died,  the  toaster  was  acquitted  of  any  in- 
leDtion  to  mui'der,  and  the  losa  of  the  slave  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  puuishment,  Exod.  xxi.  20,.2I. 
(3.)  A  slave  who  lost  an  eye,  or  a  tooth,  or  other 
membeT,  by  a  blow  from  the  master,  therebr 
gained  his  or  her  liberty,  Exod.  xxi.  26,  27. 
Under  this  law,  interest,  as  well  as  himianity, 
would  restrain  a  master  from  any  act  of  violence 
toward  bis  servant.  (4.)  All  shives  were  to  reA 
from  their  labours  on  the  sabbath,  and  on  the 
great  festivals,  Exod.  xx.  10 ;  Dent.  v.  14.  (5.) 
Slaves  were  to  be  invited  to  partake  with  their 
masters  of  cerlMn  sacred  feasts,  viz.,  the  Feast  of 
die  Second  Tithes,  and  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  Dent, 
xii.  18;  xvi.  9 — 12.  These  were  feasts  of  gruti- 
tude  and  rejoicing  for  the  ingatherii^  the  Aiiits  of 
the  oarth,  and  other  bounties  of  Providence,  with 
which  God  hod  blessed  his  people.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  propriety  in  permitting  the 
fcrvants,  who  hod  shared  the  toils  of  sowing  and 
reaping,  to  share  also  the  pleasures  of  harvest  home, 
(6.)  In  their  conduct  towards  a  female  slave, — if  a 
captive  was  taken  in  war,  whom  the  captor  admired, 
and  desired  to  possess  as  his  wife,  he  must  not  im- 
mediately miirry  her,  but  keep  her  in  his  house  a 
full  month,  in  order  to  give  time  for  consideration, 
^id  for  observing  her  temper  and  disposition,  as  well 
as  trying  the  constancy  of  his  attachment ;  afta 
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Uiis,  he  might  take  her  (o  wife ;  bnt,  ir  he  grer 
weary  of  her,  he  must  neither  keep  her  ai  a  slave 
nor  sell  her,  but  let  her  go  free.  If  ppveity  com- 
pelled the  parents  of  a  young  Jewess  to  sell  her 
into  servitude,  which  was  seldom  done,  except  then 
was  an  engagement  that  the  person  who  booght 
iMr  would  take  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  afterwards  did 
not  choose  to  fulfil  thia  engagemctit,  he  might  not 
sell  her  into  another  family,  but  must  permit  her 
to  be  redeemed.  If  he  bad  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  to  deal  with  hev  as  a  daughter;  and, 
in  case  of  failure,  she  was  ot  liberty  to  go  forth 
fiee.withoutmoney,  Exod.  xxi.  7 — 11,  (7.)  He- 
Invw  slaves,  however  acquired,  could  only  be 
retained  seven  years,  or  until  the  sabbatical  year. 
If,  however,  their  attachment  to  their  master,  and 
the  connexions  formed  in  his  family  induced  them 
to  desire  to  remain,  they  were  hi'onght  by  their 
master  before  the  magistrates,  before  whom  they 
made  a  declaration  that  they  disclaimed  the  ])rivi- 
lege  of  the  law.  Their  ears  were  then  bored  with 
all  awl  to  the  door-post  of  their  master's  hoiwe,  in- 
timating their  purpose  of  attachment,  attention, 
and  obedience.  After  this,  they  bod  no  longer  the 
power  of  claiming  liberty,  but  were  bound  to  serve 
their  master  for  ever ;  that  is,  for  the  whole  lenn  of 
their  life,  or  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  which 
was  the  time  of  general  release,  Exod.  xxj.  6,  6. 
(8.)  If  an  Israelite  was,  from  poverty,  sold  to  a 
stranger,  or  an  alien  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  if  He  came  into  the  possession  of 
proiwily,  he  might  purchase  his  ransom,  or  his 
relations  were  permitted  to  redeem  him,  and  he 
Was  to  repay  the  purchase-money,  which  was  col- 
eutated  from  the  time  of  his  thraldom  to  the  next 
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v«iv  of  Jubilee,  and  deducting  tlte  yemn  nbieh  b* 
bad  already  served,  I«v.  xxr.  47 — 6£.  Tbese 
laws  ivill,  DO  doubt,  have  called  to  the  Mind  of  the 
young  reader  these  nell  kBown  linesi  and  given 
him  some  idea  of  the  gladneu  wi^  which  uich  % 
BWind  was  uUeied  and  heard  throughout  iba  land 
of  Israel : — 

"  Blow  ye  the  trnmpet,  blow, 
Tbs  sladly  Bolemn  Mnnd ; 
Letollilie  n&tiomkDov,  . 
To  earth's  remotest  boaud, 

Tbeycar  of  Jubilee  is  come, 
Return,  ye  rajisonied  sinners,  borne." 

If  a  slave  of  another  natitHi  fled  to  the  Hebtwps. 
they  were  required  to  receire  him  hoapitably,  and 
on  no  account  to  give  him  up  to  his  masler,  Deut 
xxiii.  15,  16. 

This  ia  a  summary  of  the  laws  given  on  this 
subject  to  the  Israelites  during  their  sojouru  in  tfa* 
wildemesa.  They  were,  i>{  course,  prospective,  far 
at  that  time  ibey  had  no  opportunity  ofpoBseseing 
slaves.  Their  firat  possession  of  this  kind  appear* 
to  have  been  after  the  wan  with  Midian.  Tb4 
Midianites  were  a  very  wicked  people,  who  seduced 
Israel  to  sin;  and  God  was  pleased,  in  rigbteeua 
vengeance,  to  command  Israel  to  destroy  that 
nicked  people.  The  women  were  not  to  be  spared, 
for  they  had  been  the  principal  seducers ;  nor  the 
male  children,  probably  lest,  as  they  grew  up,  they 
should  attempt  to  avenge  the  slaughter  c^  their 
parents ;  but  the  Israeliws  were  permitted  to  Bave 
alive  the  femde  children,  and  take  Ibem  as  slaves, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  laws  already  given.  They 
were  fcirly  distributed  among  the  people.  We 
have  no  lavther  account  of  them,  or  their  conduct* 
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but  would  bope  HaX  many  of  tbem  became  mx- 
shippen  of  tlie  God  of  Israel.     Namb.  xzxi. 

It  was  expreuly  forbidden  to  the  laraeljtea  to 
make  a  league  with  anj  of  the  devoted  nations  of 
Canaan.  It  ^pesn  that  they  might  spare  the 
lifes  of  such  persons  or  tribes  as  cboae  to  leave  the 
country  ;*  or,  if  they  renounced  idolatry,  leeigned 
their  poMessions,  and  submitted  to  remain  among 
the  Israelites  as  elares,  they  might  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Hivitea,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  larsel's 
victories,  cnltily  drew  tbem  iuto  a  league,  by  pre- 
tending to  come  from  a  tar  distant  country  to  seek 
their  alliance.  Flattered  by  their  homage,  and 
deceived  by  their  specious  pretences,  the  princes  of 
Israel  too  hastily  made  a  treaty,  triihout  asictng 
counsel  ef  the  Lord,  Like  most  other  engagements 
entered  into  precipitately,  and  in  the  neglect  of 
prayer,  it  involved  tbem  in  many  serious  iaconve- 
nicDces ;  however,  as  the  oath  into  which  they  had 
entered,  not  being  in  itself  unlawful,  was  binding 
upon  them,  they  were  bound,  not  only  to  let  the 
people  live,  but  to  protect  them ;  but  the  engage- 
ment having  been  extorted  under  false  pretences, 
was  justly  interpreted  in  its  least  favourable  sense. 
They  were,  accordingly,  not  only  made  tributaries, 
bat  slaves,  and  theii  cities  and  lands  were  ceded  to 
Israel,  and  the  people  were  employed  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  congregation,  and 
.^specially  to  the  priests  and  Levites  in  die  work  of 
the  sanctuary.     Josh.  ix. 

•  A«  DO  meation  ia  made  in  uripture  of  the  conqoeit  of 
the  Girgashilen,  one  of  the  iiations  of  Canaan,  H  bu  been 
conjectured  thai  they,  believing  the  power  of  Iirael's  God, 
flt^  into  Africa,  and  that,  from  tfaeni,  sprang  the  Car- 
tbsginiani.    See  p.  37. 
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Iq  several  iustaiic«s  the  Israelites  did  not  fulfil 
the  cominand  of  God  in  extirpating  th«  Ctuimuiites ; 
many  of  them  were  permitted  to  duell  in  the  laud 
as  tribuUries,  and  periiaps  vassals.  Josh,  xii,  10 ; 
J  udges  i.  27 — 35.  These,  however,  became  a  snar« 
to  Israel,  and  led  them  into  idolatry.  That  which  at 
first  sight  (4)pears  hut  a  tmatl  transgression  against 
^e  commands  of  God,  often  proves  the  beginning 
of  great  sins  and  great  consequent  evils.  The 
people  of  Israel  declined  iarther  and  ianhet  from 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  sunk,  deeper  and  deeper 
into  sin  and  idolatry,  until,  it  is  emphatically  said, 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and 
he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  spoilers,  that 
spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  Ihetn  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  round  about.  Judges  ii.  14;  iii.  & 
As  the  judge  sold  the  criminals,  or  thexreditor  the 
debtor,  for  a  slave,  that  the  injured  party  might  be 
reimbursed  by  their  price,  so  the  Lord,  by  pnnisfa- 
ing  Israel,  recovered,  as  it  were,  that  glory  of  nfaich 
they  had  robbed  him  by  their  sins,  and  he  made  the 
Canaanites  the  instruments  of  his  righteous  iikbg' 
nation.  The  miseries  and  oppression  they  en- 
dured  were  very  great ;  and,  in  all  probability,  they 
were  reduced  ta  a  degree  of  servitude  as  well  as  of 
heavy  tribute ;  bnt  their  long-suffering  and  gracious 
God  repeatedly  interposed,  and  delivered  them  by 
the  hand  of  judges. 

In  the  better  days  of  Israel,  we  find  that  the  ro> 
maining  descendants  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  wets 
brought  under  subjection,  and  made  bond-servants 
to  Israel.  Most  probably  they  bad  renounced 
idolatry,  and  were  spared  on  terms  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  granted  to  the  Gibeonites,  that  is,  de~ 
prived  of  their  lands,  and  required  to  render  a 
certain  portion  of  bond-service  for  their  subsist' 
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ence.  It  does  nol  at  all  sppear  tliat  they  were 
treUed  with  rigour  and  cruelty,  but  merely  that 
tbey  were  employed  in  the  most  laboriouj  serrices, 
by  which  means  the  native  Israelites  were  eKempt 
from  all  but  the  more  honourable  employments. 
1  KiT^  ix.  20—33. 

Thoagh  not  directly  matter  of  history,  some 
remiH'ks  in  the  expostiilalion  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  when  they  desired  a  king, 
lead  MS  to  (arm  an  idea  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  the  monarchs  of  the  east  usually  goremed. 
Under  the  government  of  Moses,  Joshua  and  the 
jadges,  tbe  people  of  Israel  had  been  exempt  froui 
oppression,  and,  in  all  probability,  from  taxatioD; 
bst  when  they  desired  a  king,  Samuel  warned 
them  that  they  would,  in  all  probability,  experience 
a  very  different  kind  of  govemmmt,  according  to 
the  manner  of  other  nations,  where,  as  a  natural 
CMisequence  of  absolute  power  entrusted  to  a  fallen 
creature,  prone  to  selfishoees  and  folly,  the  luxury 
and  m^n>ificeiice  of  the  sovereign  were  supported, 
ostentations  and  useless  works  perfonned,  and  a 
Tast  military  force  kept  >ip  by  burdensome  ex- 
actions and  cniel  oppressions;  in  a  word,  authority 
was  perverted  into  tyranny,  and  subjection  changed 
to  slavery.  The  Israelites  bad,  comparatively, 
tittle  reason  to  complain ;  yet,  under  some  of  their 
kings,  at  least,  they  no  doubt  experienced  some- 
»^iat  of  the  bitterness  of  oppression  and  thraldom. 
1  Sam.  viii.  10—18. 

We  have  an  interesting  fact,  incidentally  re- 
corded, which  serves  to  show  the  unfeeling  cmelly 
and  neglect  with  which  some  masters  in  ancient 
times  treated  their  slaves,  and  which  has  found  too 
Bany  a  counterpart  in  modem  days.    When  David 
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nd  his  men  set  out  in  pnranit  of  tbe  AmotckUe* 
who  had  pluodered  and  destroyed  the  city  of  ZiUag, 
and  carried  away  captives  Iheir  wives  aod  cbildieni 
they  found,  in  a  field,  an  Egyptiui,  sinking  in 
exliaiution  and  ready  to  perish.  Being  somewhat 
revived  by  tbe  food  they  adminkterad  to  him,  he 
told  them  that  he  was  alave  to  an  AmalekiUi,  and 
that,  three  days  before,  having  fallen  sick,  hi» 
master  had  inhumanly  left  him  to  periab,  conaider- 
ing  a  sick  slave  but  of  small  value,  and  rather  aQ 
encumbrance,  and  rating  at  nothing  the  life  of  ■ 
fellow-creature.  Alas  !  the  sands  of  Guinea,  and 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  plains  of  the  West 
Indies  could,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment  doubt> 
leas  will,  disclose  many  such  tales  of  cruelty  &i 
Wietchedness.  But  how  strikingly  was  the  righteous 
providence  of  God  seen,  in  overruling  the  cruelty 
of  this  Am^ekit«  master,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
plundering  army  gf  Amalekitea,  and  rendering  the 
humanity  of  David  aud  his  followers  to  a  sick  and 
perishing  stranger,  the  means  of  directing  their 
pursuit,  and  obtaining  the  rescue  of  their  families 
and  property,  1  Sam.  xxx.  In  the  reign  of  Davidi 
a  great  conquest  was  gained  over  Moab,  when  two* 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  the  re* 
maining  third  made  servants,  2  Sam.  liii. 

We  have  repeated  instances  of  tbe  oppression 
with  which  the  backsliding  Israelites  were  chas- 
tised by  neighbonring  nations.  The  Ammonites 
attacked  Jabesh  Gilead,  a  city  near  their  borders, 
and  reduced  it  to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  inha- 
bitants'ofiered  to  capitulate;  to  which  their  op* 
pressive  enemies  would  not  consent,  but  upon  tbe 
degrading  condition,  that  every  man  should  htive 
his  right  eye  thrust  out,  to  be  a  standing  reiwaaeli 
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sgaiosl  larati.      In  thU  inatttnee  the  Lord  smiI 
thena  deliretanee  by  Saul,  thea  anoinled  liiag, 

Tbe  Pbilialines  also  oflen  oppreued  Israel,  for 
ft  period  of  forty  yesra  at  one  lime ;  and  lo  com- 
pleta  «n  ascendoAcy  did  they  gain  orer  the  Und 
and  people,  that  they  Bufiered  Dot  the  Israalilei  lo 
ieam  or  follow  the  trade  of  a  tmith,  id  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  tbeir  procuring  weapons 
of  defence.  Probably  they  took  from  diain  what 
weapoDS  they  already  possessed;  so  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  liret  king  of  Israel,  no  c»ie  possessed 
either  sword  or  spear,  except  Saul,  ODd  Jonathan 
his  son.  The  people,  io  general,  used  bows,  sliDgs^ 
and  javelins.  This  may  account  for  the  expertnesa 
of  Darid  in  the  use  of  those  simple  implements  of 
war,  and  for  his  inexjterience  in  ihe  use  of  regular 
annoar,  as  well  as  for  the  circumstance  of  Saul  • 
offering  him  the  use  of  Am  own  armour,  instead  of 
directing  him  to  be  furnished  out  of  his  atmomy, 
lSaia.xiii.  19— 23;xvii,  38— dl.  Similarpolicy 
was  employed  by  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  a  later 
period.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  all 
the  fiower  of  the  nobilily,  he  took  ^so  "  all  the 
43aft8men  and  smiths.."  well  aware  thai,  while  oru 
and  manufactures  are  retained,  a  people  possess  the 
means  of  raising  themsekes,  and  resisting  their 
enemies.  2  Kings  xxiv.  14;  Jer,  xxiv.  1.  In  tb« 
lei^  of  Ahah,  king  of  Israel,  fienhadad,  kinR  of 
Syria,  and  his  allies,  oppressed  Israel  to  sucn  a 
degree,  and  assumed  such  a  haughty  tone  of  as- 
cendancy, as  not  only  to  demand  all  the  treuure* 
t>[  Ahab  and  the  people,  as  his  own  property,  but 
also  tbeir  wives  and  children,  even  the  goodliest 
of  them,  to  be  his  slaves.     This  haughty  insolence 
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met  a  terere  check,  but  it  serves  as  an  instance  of 
the  h^ght  to  nluch  tha  ambition,  pride,  and  op- 
pression of  man,  would  rise,  if  unreitrained, 'and 
may  well  lead  us  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  absolute 
power  heinglodged  in  the  bandsof  man.  1  Kingvxx, 

In  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  the 
Sjrians  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  land,  and 
carried  away  cajitives  and  spoil.  It  was  one  of 
these  incursions  that  gave  rise  to  the  interesting 
fact  of  a  little  Israelitish  girl  being  carried  into  the 
land  of  Syria,  and  placed  in  the  family  of  the  illus- 
trious general  Naainan;  where  her  early  knowledge 
of  Israel's  prophet,  and  Israel's  God,  proved  the 
means  of  directing  her  master  to  obtain  the  cure 
of  that  inveterate  disease,  the  leprosy,  and  the  stiH 
more  important  blessing,  a  knowledge  of  salvation. 
This  was  a  beautiful  display  of  the  influence  of 
true  religion,  in  disposing  the  little  maid  to  render 
good  for  evil,  and  to  bless  him  who  had  injured 
her;  and,  also,  of  the  wise  providence  of  Oed  in 
overruling  the  oppression  of  man,  and  making  it 
subserve  the  designs  of  hia  grace  and  the  displays 
of  his  glory.     3  Kings  v. 

In  iLe  reign  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Israel  attacked  J ndah,  and  defeat^ 
Ahaz  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  army.  The 
chief  part  of  the  array  being  slain,  the  rapacious 
conquerors  easily  seized  upon  an  immense  spoil, 
and  a  vast  multitude  of  defenceless  prisoners. 
They  proceeded  to  take  all  the  women  and  children, 
either  to  sell  them,  or  to  keep  them  for  staves. 
But  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  appealed  to  the  Israelites, 
reminding  them,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  Judah  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  prevail 
against  tbein,  and  that  they,  too,  must  be  conscioos 
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at  having  themselves  grievously  siaiied  aninst 
God,  and  daied  they  provolce  his  anger  by  enslaving 
their  bretttfen  i*  The  remonstrance  had  its  desired 
efiect.  The  army  willingly  gave  up  both  the  cap- 
tives and  the  spoil  to  the  disposal  of  the  princes; 
and,  in  the  most  noble  aiid  generous  manner,  all 
concurred  in  humanely  providing  fw  the  wants 
and  comTorta  of  the  captives,  and  conveying  them 
back  to  their  brethren,  "The  men  which  win 
exfreaaed  by  name  rose  up,  and  took  the  captives ; 
and,  with  the  spoil,  clothed  all  that  were  naked 
among  them,  and  gave  them  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
and  airayed  theu,  and  shod  them,  and  anointed 
them,  ana  carried'all  the  feeble  of  them  upon  assea, 
and  brought  them  to  Jericho,  to  their  brethren," 
2  Chron.  xsviii.  1—15. 

After  a  long  series  of  idolatries  and  wickedness, 
interrupted, indeed,  by  several  partial  refonnations 
under  the  best  of  their  kings,  the  Jews  were  at 
length  carried  captives  by  their  enemies  into  the 
land  of  Assyria,  where  they  remained  during  a 
period  of  seventy  years,  as  predicted  by  the  pro- 

Shele.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  crimes 
iatinctly  mentioned  as  filling  up  the  iniquity  of 
this  wicked  people,  and  bringing  on  them  tlie  ven- 
geance threatened,  was  their  disr^ard  of  the  Divine 
law,  that  a  Hebrew  who  bad  become  a  slave, 
having  served  seven  yeEirs,  should  be  free.  When 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  Chaldeans,  kinr 
Zedekiah  (most  probably  excited  by  the  reproofs 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah)  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  with  the  people  to  set  at  liberty  all  their 
Hebrew  slaves,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  none 
should,  on  any  pretence,  thus  illegally  use  the 
service  of  their  brethren.     But  when  the  army  of 
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Ktaraoh  came  out  of  Egypt  to  auist  the  Jews. 
(like  too  muiy  who  forsake  their  sins  onl^  in  terror 
and  alami  for  the  consequeuces,]  flattenng  them- 
selves that  tfae  danger  which  threatened  JenuBlem 
waa  over,  they  impiously  broke  their  solemii  cove- 
nant; and,  wilh  the  most  cruel  injuHtice,  reduced 
to  slavery  the  very  persona  to  whom  they  had  just 
before  given  their  freedom.  In  consequence  of 
this  awful  violation  of  their  sacred  oath,  and  thus 
profaning  the  name  of  God,  in  refusing  to  fulfil 
their  engogement  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, God,  in  awful  justice,  proclaimed  libei'ty  to 
swoid,  pestilence,  and  famine,  to  seize  upon  them 
and  destroy  them,  or  carry  them  captives  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.    Jer.  xxxir.  8 — 32. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  the  exteut  of  their 
bondage ;  perhaps,  at  different  times,  it  waa  more 
or  less  severe,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  gover- 
nors. It  is  plain  that  the  conquering  governments 
cliumed  the  right  of  employing  the  talents  and  ac- 
iiiremenlB  of  the  captives  in  its  service,  and  of 
irecting  their  studies  and  pursuits  to  that  end. 
Thus  Daniel  and  his  companions,  of  the  royal 
house  of  Judah,  were  selected,  and  placed  nnder  a 
course  of  education  for  three  years,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  posts  of  service  at  court.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  object  with  the  victors, 
to  alienate  them  from  the  customs,  and  especially 
from  the  religion,  of  thdr  native  land.  Hence  their 
very  names  were  changed  to  such  as  had  some 
reference  to  the  idols  of  Babylon ;  and  a  daily 
portion  of  meat  and  wine  was  assigsed  them  (tovn 
the  king's  table,  to  &miliarize  them  with  the  laxu' 
rious,  and  probably  idolatrous  customs  of  the  court. 
Their  noble  abstinence,  and  the  peculiar  blessing 
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wJib  which  they  nere  honoured,  claim  the  t)otic« 
of  eveiy  young  person.  7%efe  youths,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  uaacquainled  with  ue  hardships  and 
privUioBs  of  slavery,  to  which,  perha])s,  many  of 
their  fellow-countiyuieii  in  the  humbler  ranks  of 
life,  or  nith  lees  attractive  abilities,  might  be 
exposed.  All,  howecer.  aharrd  the  distress  of 
being  exiled  from  the  land  of  iheir  nativity,  and 
the  holy  cily  and  "  beautiful  house"  where  their 
fathers  had  worshipped  God ;  and  all  were  exposed 
to  the  cruel  [aunts  and  derision  of  their  insulting 
foes,  who  most  of  ill  upbraided  them  for  iheit 
lingeiiug  attachment  to  their  religion.  This 
period  called  forth  some  ewjiiisite  expressions  of 
patriotism  osd  piety  from  the  captive  Jews : — "By 
(he  rirers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down ;  jea,  we 
wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged 
uur  harps  upon  the  willows,  in  the  mirlst  thereof; 
for  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required 
of  us  a  song,  and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of 
UB  mirth,  saying,'  'Sing  as  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zion.'  How  shall  we'  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land  P  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jemialem,  let 
my  right  hand  forget  ber  cunning;  if  I  do  not 
rememher  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth;  if  I  preier  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy,"  Pb.  cxxxvii,  1 — 6.  Several  of  the  cap- 
tives were  raised  to  situations  of  high  honour  and 
trust  under  government;  such  as  Daniel,  a  high 
officer  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  prime  minister 
under  Darius  and  Cynis ;  and  his  three  companions, 
Hananiafa.JMishael,  and  Azariah,  who  were  rulers 
in  the  province  of  Babylon ;  Nehemiah,  who  was 
enp-bearcT  to  the  king  Ahasuerua,  or  Artaxerxes 
Lragimanus ;    Esther,    who    was    selected    from 
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among  all  the  damsels  of  the  Persian  empire  as  the 
qneeu  oC  that  monarch;  and  Mordecai,  lier  kins- 
man, who  became  his  prime  minister. 

Remarkable  interpositions  of  Providence  brought 
about  the  elevation  of  these  individuals ;  and 
their  holy  and  consistent  conduct  was  eminently 
honoured,  both  in  bringing  glory  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  in  working  deliverances  for  his  captive 
people.  Perhaps  the  young  reader,  whose  mind 
has  been  interested  in  the  aflecting  details  of 
slavery,  and  the  sacred  triumphs  of  its  abolition, 
will  read  with  a  new  interest  the  books  of  Daniel, 
Esther,  Nehemiah,  and  Ezra,  as  connected  with 
the  slavery  and  deliverance  of  the  nation  of  the 
Jews.  He  will  observe,  how  the  wonder-working 
hand  of  Providence  then  brought  real  good  from 
seeming  evil,  and  will  be  encouraged  to  hope  that 
even  the  slavery  of  Africa  will  he  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  establishment  of  the  gmpei  of  trittli 
and  liberty,  and  that  thus  the  wrath  of  man  will  ha 
made  to  praise  God,  who  has  so  wonderfully  re- 
strained llie  remainder  of  that  wrath. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Jews  who  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  Hrst  proclamation  of  Cyrns,  to 
return  to  Jerusalem,  were  afterwards  restrained  fiwin 
doing  so,  and  remained  in  a  kind  of  captivity  under 
the  Persian  govennnent,  rather  tolerated  than  pro- 
tected, not  restrained  from  jmrsning  their  nseful 
callings,  by  which  they  contribnted  in  no  trifling 
degree  to  enrich  and  accommodate  the  nation 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  bnt  by  no  means  secure 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fair  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry :  hence  mony  Jewish  fainilies  were  im- 
poverished in  circumstances,  and  diminished  in 
number.     Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
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the  family  of  Hadasaah,  or  Esther,  and  lier  kitis- 
man,  Mordecai.  But  whateTcr  might  be  the  cir- 
cumstances uf  yarticiilar  families  or  indiTiiluola, 
the  malignant  pn^Kisol  of  Homan  to  king  Aha- 
guerus,  (see  Esther  iii.  S — 10,)  leads  us  to  infer 
two  things :  first,  that  no  great  respect  was  paid  t« 
the  rights  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  due  lo  the 
captive  Jens,  or  their  blood-thinly  enemy  would 
not  have  Jai'ed  to  make  such  a  proposal,  much  lesa 
would  he  have  gained  the  ready,  uninqiiiring  per- 
mission of  his  monaTch,  to  put  to  the  swoid  a 
whole  nation  of  unoffending  subjects,  with  as  little 
eeremouy  as  if  the  permission  had  be«n  to  cut  dowu 
a  field  of  com ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Jews  must 
have  been  numerous,  important,  and  profilable  to 
the  government,  or  Haman  would  nut  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  offer  a  sum,  amounting  to  about  four 
millions  sterling,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  revenue,  which  he,  no  doubt,  expected  to 
raise  oat  of  the  property  of  the  massacred  Jetrs. 
These  suppositious  are  coufinoed  by  the  tenor  of 
Esther's  appeal,  when  pleading  with  the  king  for 
her  own  hfe,  and  that  of  her  people,  whom  the  de- 
cree of  Haman  had  consigned  to  destruction  ; — 
"  Wc  are  sold,"  said  she,  "  to  he  destroyed,  lo  be 
siaiu,  and  to  perish.  But  if  we  had  been  sold  for 
bondmen  and  oondwomen,  I  bad  held  my  tongue, 
although  the  enemy  could  not  countervail  the  king's 
damage,"  Esther  vii.  4.  it  is  evident  that  the 
3ev»,  though  in  a  state  of  captivity,  were  not,  in 
general,  bond-servants ;  also,  that  they  were  so 
useful  and  valuable  to  the  state,  that  the  compen- 
sation offered  could  never  make  up  the  loss  which 
the  king  would  have  sustained  hy  thus  oppressing 
his  peaceable  and  industrious  servants. . 
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After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  Nebemiali, 
Ezra,  and  otber  pious  and  liberal  persoDs,  to  the 
utmost  of  tiieir  ability,  ransomed  from  slavery  such 
■^  their  poor  brethieR  as  hud  been  sold  among  the 
heathen  ;  but  there  were,  among  the  wealthy  and 
noble  of  the  Jews,  others  of  a  different  spirit.  In 
a  time  of  general  distress  they  took  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  their  brethren,  and  cmelly  op^ 
pressed  them  ;  not  only  compelling  them  to  mort- 
gage their  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  hut,  ia 
direct  violation  of  the  Divine  law,  selling  their  sons 
and  daughters  for  bond-slaves,  in  payment  for  tb« 
assistance  they  had  been  compelled  (o  solicit,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  Nebemiah 
forcibly  expostulated  against  their  extortion  and 
oppression,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  liberate 
the  enslaved  children,  and  10  make  n  solemn  en- 
gagement against  usury  and  oppression,  the  rich 
consenting  to  assist  the  poor  in  time  of  distress, 
and  to  wait  for  payment  in  better  times.  In  later 
ages  there  have  been  too  many  ready  to  follow  the 
example  ol  oppression  and  cruelty ;  they  have  beeik 
careless  of  the  welfare,  and  callous  to  the  miseries, 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  have  usurped  au- 
thority over  them  as  bond-slaves,  especially  as 
their  own  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity  increased. 
But  bow  few  have  followed  the  noble  example  of 
penitence  and  reformation,  in  yielding  lo  the  force 
of  principle  and  conscience,  and  permitting  the  op- 
pressed to  go  free.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  other  distinct  reference  to  slavery  than  thoM 
which  have  been  already  referred  to,  except  th«tia 
the  prophetical  description  of  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  (generally  supposed  lo  Mgnifj?  anti-chris- 
tian  Rome),     Among  the  various  arttclei  of  bet 
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1,  which  will  have  for  ever  ceased,  we 
find  mentioned,  "slaves,  and  tbe  souls  of  men," 
Rev.  xviii.  13.  The  maimer  in  which  this  is  pre< 
dieted,  corrobarates  the  general  obseivation,  that 
luxury  and  oppression  go  hand  in  hand,  and  almost 
invanably  aunounce  the  approaching  ruin  of  a 
state.  It  was  so  with  ancient  Rome ;  so  it  is  pre~ 
dieted  of  modem  Rome.  Happy  is  it  for  Britain 
that  she  has  at  length  been  aroused  to  discern  her 
duty  and  her  interest,  and  voluntarily  to  free  her- 
self from  the  guilt  of  oppression,  which  otbeTwise 
might  soon  have  precipitated  her  to  ruin. 


SECT.  IX. — SLAVERY  IN  EDROFE. 

This  section  will  consist  chiefly  in  a  descnption 
of  the  feudal  slavery,*  which  prevailed  throughout 
Europe  diuing  the  middle  ages,  and  some  truces 
of  which  are  to  be  fuund  in  most  countries  even  to 
the  present  day.  The  origin  of  this  system  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  in  the  conquest  of  lands  by 

*  It  miij  be  interesting  to  meutian  the  lappo^d  origin  of 
the  wards  ilave  and  ilavery,  for,  perhaps,  no  won)  bes  tro,. 
veiled  to  a  teiiw  to  perrectlj'  opposite  to  its  origiual  mean- 
ing. It  was  a  national  appellation,  wjtuifying  glory ;  in 
this  lense  it  is  still  osed  iu  the  Rusaiau  laaguHgP,  "  Slava 
RiuBia,"  i.  (.,  GI017  of  Russia.  But  From  the  Sclavoniau 
01  SlavoDian  nation,  vho  had  adopted  this  proud  tenae  of 
the  term,  it  was  tramferred  to  the  servitude  of  a  conquered 
people.  *■  FalloT  me,"  said  one  of  the  amhi lions  leaders  of 
an  invading  armj,  "and  I  will  lead  you  into  a  pro  vines 
where  jou  maj  acquire  gold,  silver,  ilavtt.  cattle,  and  pre- 
ejoDf  apparel,  to  the  full  extent  of  jour  wiihee ;  1  give  j  iju 
the  ptvptt  and  their  wealth  aa  jour  prey,  and  joii  may  trans- 
port ttaem,  at  pleasure,  into  your  own  couulry."  Such  an 
the  iadueeBiMila  to  aggretsitc  war ! 
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foreign  powers.  Two  great  revolutions  of  tbiaUmI 
inSuenced  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  first  was  occasioned 
by  the  progress  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  latter 
by  its  aabversion.  The  Alps,  a  vast  range  of 
mountains,  which  separate  Italy  from  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  seemed  the  natural 
boundary  to  the  Roman  empire ;  but  a  spirit  of 
couquest  led  the  armies  of  Rome  to  cross  this  bar- 
rier, and  invade  the  countries  of  the  barbarians,  aa 
the^  denominated  them.  The  people  defended 
their  possessions  with  great  courage,  and  often, 
when  partially  subdued,  rallied  again,  and,  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  liberty,  strove  to  repel  the 
ambitious  invaders  of  their  rights.  During  these 
long  and  fierce  struggles  for  dominion  or  inde- 
pendence, the  several  countries  of  Europe  were 
successively  laid  waste ;  a  great  part  of  the  inha- 
bilanis  perished  in  the  field,  many  were  carried 
into  slavery,  and  the  feeble  remnant,  incapable  of 
farther  resistance,  submitted  lo  the  Roman  jwwer. 
The  Romans  having  thus  conquered  Europe,  set 
themselves  to  civilize  it.  They  appointed  gover- 
nors to  the  conquered  provinces,  rebnilt  the  ancient 
cities,  and  encouraged  the  formation  of  new  towns, 
and  instructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  arts  and 
sciencex.  All  this,  however,  was  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  liberty.  The  people  were 
disarmed  by  their  conquerors,  and  overawed  by  tbe 
presence  of  armies,  placed  among  them  to  restrain 
any  attempts  to  regun  their  independence.  Thej 
were  impoverished  by  heavy  taxes,  ond  plundered 
by  rapacious  governors.  The  most  able  and  enter- 
prising of  their  citizens  resorted  to  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  in  quest  of  preferment  or  of 
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tiched-  Tbose  who  remained  nnder  iheir  depress' 
ing  ciKnm stances,  lost  all  s)nrit,  energy,  and  in- 
dependence ;  accustomed  to  look  up  to  a  superior, 
and  tamely  to  receive  all  his  conimaiids,  in  time 
they  lost,  not  only  the  habit,  but  the  capacity,  of 
deciding  for  themselves,  or  of  acting  from  the  im- 
pulses of  their  own  minds.  Such  a  tendency  has 
oppression  to  degrade  and  debase  the  htiinan  mind  1 
This  state  of  things  could  not,  however,  lost  long. 
The  Roman  empire  became  like  an  orcrgrown  es- 
tablishment, committed  to  the  management  of 
mercenaries,  whose  only  aim  was  to  enrich  them- 
selves, while  they  defrauded  those  above,  and  op- 
pressed those  beneath  them.  It  was  cuiislantly 
liable  to  internal  commotions,  and  exposed  to  as- 
saults from  without ;  for  however  wide  the  empire 
of  oppTcsaion  may  extend,  nnless  it  comprehend 
the  globe,  it  is  not  beyood  the  reach  of  assault. 
There  were  some  parts  of  Germany,  trhich  the 
Roman  arms  had  not  penetrated,  inhabited  by 
fierce  adventurous  ti-ibeg,  A  great  part,  also,  of 
the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  North-west  of  Asia, 
had  also  remained  unexplored.  TLe  wild  barba- 
rians of  these  countries,  at  first  attracted  only  by 
desire  of  plunder,  made  short  incursions  into  the 
Roman  provinces,  and  returned ;  but  success  era- 
boldened  enlerprize.  The  spoil  ihcy  acquired,  and 
the  accounts  they  brought  of  the  laxuries  and  com- 
forts possessed  by  civilized  nations,  in  more  culti- 
vated lands,  or  more  genial  climates,  excited  new 
adventurei-3,  and  it  seemed  as  if  new  nations  arose, 
or  issued  from  unknown  regions,  to  lake  vengeoncf 
on  the  Romans,  for  the  calamities  which  they  had 
inflicted  on  mankind.  Immense  swarms  of  bar- 
barians continually  poured  upon  the  Roman  pro- 
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vinces.  The  jealousy  of  the  Romans  had  deprived 
tbe  nalivBs  of  the  use  of  anus ;  and  being  already 
oppressed,  they  had  neither  spirit  nor  inclination 
to  resist  their  luvaders,  from  whom  they  had  little 
to  fear,  because  their  condition  could  hardly  be 
rendered  more  unhappy.  The  barbarians  pushed 
tbeir  conquests  over  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire,  and  completely  subverted  the  power  and 
policy  of  Rome ;  so  that,  in  about  two  centmiiea 
JVom  their  first  irrup^on,  the  whole  empire  was  di- 
vided among  the  various  tribes  of  barbarous  con-- 
querors  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  almost  exlermi- 
uated,  and  in  every  part  new  forms  of  government^ 
new  laws,  customs,  languages,  modes  of  dress,  luid 
even  names  of  men  and  countries,  were  introduced. 
The  lands  and  other  properties  were  divided  among 
the  conquerors,  in  proportions  according  to  the 
rank  they  hod  held  in  the  victorious  army,  and  with 
an  engagement  to  assist  each  other  in  defence  of 
their  property,  and  opposition  agunst  a  common 
enemy.  These  were  called  /r«mm,  and  they 
alone  were  permitted  to  take  arms,  so  that  the 
names  of  a  soldier  and  a  freeman  were  synonymous. 
The  few  remeining  inhabitants  of  each  land  were 
placed  in  a  state  of  vassalage  under  their  con- 
querors, probably  alloted  in  some  such  proportion 
as  the  lands  and  other  spoil  This  new  division  of 
property,  together  with  the  maxims  and  manners 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  introduced  a  species  of 
government  before  unknown,  dis^nguisbed  as  the 
feudal  system.  It  prevailed  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  continued  during  what  are 
denominated  the  dark  oges,  comprehendmg  part  of 
the  eleventh  cenUirj-.  About  that  period  the  era- 
Bodes  were  imdertaken — a  foolish  and  superstitiout 
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attenpt  to  rescue  the  land  of  Judea,  and  especUltf 
tba  sefmlchn  c£  our  Lord,  from  the  hands  of  the 
infideb.  Uselcsa  as  waa  this  enterprise  is  itself,  it 
was  productiTe  of  good  in  two  respects.  Travel 
and  intercourse  with  other  nations  had  a  nataral 
tendency  to  excite  inquiry,  eniulation,  and  cirili- 
satton ;  men  could  scarcely  return  the  same  igno- 
rant barbarians  that  they  set  oat.  It  ma  also  tlie 
occasion  of  girine  freedom  to  many  who  had  be- 
fore been  in  rassafage,  as,  in  order  to  raise  the  vott 
anntes,  from  time  to  time  required,  many  were 
ofiered  their  freedom,  oncondition  of  serving  in  the 
crosadea.  Such  of  them  as  returned  to  their  na- 
tive oonntry,  brought  with  them  the  elevated  feel- 
ings which  be6t  the  character  of  man,  but  which  a 
state  of  slavery  infallibly  represses.  Their  childrea 
were  bom  free,  and  tanght  to  glory  in  their  free- 
dom, and  to  seek  new  privileges.  By  degrees, 
cities,  towns,  and  various  eorporationq  were  formed, 
and  diarters  confeired  on  the  inhabitants.  Thia 
tended  much  to  relieve  the  people  from  arbitrary 
oppression.  The  feudal  system,  however,  continued 
in  general  operation  until  it  gradoally  died  away 
before  the  light  of  troth,  equity,  and  liberty, 
which  dawned  in  the  reformation  from  popery. 
During  its  prevalence,  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry waa  truly  wretched.  Their  masters  had  ab- 
solute dominion  over  them,  and  might  indict  any 
kind  of  pnnishment  without  judge  or  trial.  This 
dangerous  power  was  possessed  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
centmy ;  and  even  after  it  was  laid  under  some  re- 
straint, the  life  of  a  slave  was  deemed  of  so  little 
value,  that  a  very  slight  compensation  atoned  for 
taking  it  away,  and  scarcely  any  bounds  were  set 
to  t})e  rigour  of  punishment  indicted  on  them.    In 
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almoM  nmry  raiticuUr  then  wu  one  hw  lor  (he 
free  man,  and  another  for  the  riave.  For  a  crime 
which  required  of  Ute  free  man  a  imall  fine,  a  Blare 
was  exposed  to  coiponl  punishment.  Slaves  could 
not  give  evidence  sgainat  «  free  man  in  a  court  of 
ju3tice;biitmi^tbeput  to  therackjOn  thesltgfateat 
occasion,  to  extort  confession,  if  suspected  of  anj 
offence  against  thrir  maECers.  The  same  hnmiii- 
ating  disdnctioD  ran  throogh  every  particular : 
even  their  dress  wKsdifierenti  and,  as  long  hair  was 
esteemed  &  mart  of  dignitj,  slaves  were  compelled 
to  shave  thdr  beads  close.  MaMers  had  on  ahso- 
tiite  cODtroul  over  the  actions  and  property  of  tbeii 
■laves.  For  several  centuries  slaves  were  not  per* 
mitted  to  marry  at  all.  Their  intercourse  was  al- 
lowed, and  even  encoonged,  but  no  attachment  or 
fidelity  on  their  part  conld  en^tte  them  to  the  nnp- 
tial  benediction  of  a  priest,  or  to  hare  their  union 
acknowledged  as  lawful  marriage ;  and  when,  at 
length,  they  were  advanced  to  the  c^»btli^  of  c(«t- 
tracting  lawful  marriHge,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their  mtster ;  and 
inch  as  ventured  to  act  witfaout  that  permisstoD, 
were  paniidied  widi  great  severity,  and  sometimes 
even  put  to  death.  On  some  occasions,  a  beautifnl 
fiMssle  slave,  being  sought  in  marrisge  hy  an  opu- 
lent &ee  man,  was  sold  by  her  master  at  a  higb 
price,  and  Iran  sferred  without  regard  to  her  own  feel- 
ings or  engagements.  All  the  children  of  slaves 
became  the  property  of  the  master;  and  all  slaves, 
however  acquired,  could  be  sold  at  pleasure.  At 
long  as  domestic  slavery  continued,  slaves  were  sold 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  moveable  property. 
On  the  mamage  of  a  daughter  in  a  wealthy  family, 
a  train  of  us^il  servants  vrus  a  common  nuptial 
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present ;  they  were  c^iahied  ob  wogons  to  pravMit 
tbeiT  escape,  and  sent,  perhaps,  into  a  distant 
country.  Aftemards  tfaey  wetc  attached  to  tlie 
land,  and  called  predial  slaves  ;  they  were  then 
sold,  and  conveyed,  or  transferred  by  mbcdtonce, 
together  with  the  ferra  or  Mtate.  Slafe*  were 
only  entitled  to  aobeisleiKe  and  clothes  from  their 
maater;  OT  if  a  stated  allowanee  were  given,  the 
slave  had  no  right  oT  propeny  in  what  b«  migbt 
save  from  it;  all  his  accumulation  belonged  to  hia 
master.  On  the  death  of  a  slave,  whatever  he  pofr- 
sessed  belonged  to  his  master.  He  could  not  be- 
queath anything  to  his  nearest  relatives,  nor  cooU 
Uiey  lay  claim  to  it.  In  sonte  cases  vaanlage  waa 
rendered  much  more  toleraUe ;  vis,,  when  the 
slaves  (or  as  this  class  of  servaati  were  generally 
demmnnaled,  vUlmu,)  were  notmerely  attached  to 
the  land,  from  which  they  conld  not  be  separated, 
but  where  they  paid  to  the  master  a  fixed  sum  for 
rent,  or  yielded  him  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  ; 
for  example,  so  many  days'  labour  durii^  seed- 
time, hay-making,  and  harvest ;  or  the  ploughing, 
sowing,  or  reaping  a  certain  quantity  of  land.  Thia 
tribute  duly  rendered,  (he  servant  retained,  as  hit 
own  property,  all  the  remaining  fruits  of  bis  labonr 
and  indnsiry.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  Stat* 
of  Europe  iu  general.  It  will  be  iniCKMting  to 
trace,  as  paiticulerly  as  we  can,  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  beloved  country,  in  lefetvnce  to 
the  liberty  or  thraldom  of  the  peofde,  at  difieteat 
periods  other  history. 

in  the  times  of  the  aiicient  Bailons,  the  Druids, 
or  priests,  had  a  great,  if  not  principal  shore  in  the 
government  One  of  their  niles  or  maximt  was — 
"All  masters  of  bmilies  are  tiings  in  their  owb 
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house  ;  they  have  a  power  of  life  and  death  over 
tbeii  wives,  childreo,  a:id  slaves." 

About  fifty-five  years  before  Cbri&t,  the  Homans, 
vho  had  already  become  masters  of  all  Europe,  the 
best  parts  of  A&ica,  and  the  richest  countries  of 
Asia,  turned  their  atteution  to  this  little  island) 
which  had  hitherto  retained  its  liberty,  rather  in 
consequence  of  its  situation  than  its  strength.  En- 
tirely detached  from  the  continent,  and  its  internal 
resources  being  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
it  had  been  overlooked,  perhaps,  as  having  little  to 
excite  the  nqxicioua  desires  of  conquerors.  Its  very 
extent  and  population  were  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  emperor,  Julius  Cxsar,  was  the  first 
who  entertained  the  project  of  adding  Britain  to  the 
number  of  his  conquests.  He  twice  invaded  Bri- 
tain, where  he  met  a  vigorous  resistance.  His 
second  invasion  is  generally  termed  the  conquest 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans ;  that  conquest  how- 
ever, was  very  incomplete,  for  the  Britons  preserved 
their  liberty  above  ninety  years  longer.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  anno  domini  44,  the  subjection 
of  Britain  to  the  Roman  government  was  com- 
pleted, though  several  brave,  hut  ineffectual,  slnig~ 
gles  were  ai^rwards  made  by  the  inhabitants  to 
regain  t\mi  liberty,  especially  nndei'  their  king 
and  general  Caractacus,  and  some  years  aftei- 
'  wards  by  queen  Boadicea,  widow  of  Prasatugas. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  various  attempts 
that  wesv  made  to  shakfe  off  the  Roman  yoke.  A 
great  number  of  Britons  chose  rather  to  lose  their 
possessions  than  their  liberty,  and  retired  into 
Wales  and  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where 
the  Roman  arms  bad  not  penetrated.  There  tbey 
settled,  and  cultivated  luids  which  had  hilhwto 
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been  iMTTen;  and  joining  the  wiginal  iuhabiUnls 
of  tbose  parts,  who  had  afforded  lEem  refuge,  con- 
^nimtly  Te»sted  the  encToacbioents  of  the  Romuui, 
utd  uiftintained  that  pKcious  liberty  which  most  <j 
tlieir  countrymen  had  )osL  The  Roniu»  intn>- 
duced  amoOE  the  remaining  porticHi  of  the  firitoas, 
a  degree  of  civiliKBtam  before  imknowi).  Arti 
and  aciencee  soon  flourished  M  mnch  as  in  any 
other  Roman  provii>c« ;  and  as  refinement  ad- 
vanced among  the  fonoer  barbarians,  their  ardtmr 
for  the  recorery  of  liberty  declined.  In  bet,  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  pleased  with  their  servitude. 
A  part  ot  the  policy  of  the  Bonians  was  tn  dnua 
the  conqna^  natiMis  of  their  main  strength,  br 
taking  (heir  youth  for  soldieie,  and  tian^koning  gre^ 
numbers  to  other  conquered  provinces,  to  keep  thent 
at  a  distance  from  th«ir  native  land  and  its  associa- 
tJons.  On  diis  plan  many  Romans,  Germans,  and 
other  foreigners,  were  brought  into  Britain  to  supply 
Uie  place  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  sent 
elsewhere.  These  all  coalesced  under  the  Reman 
govermnent,  civilization  proceeded,  and  Christianity 
was  partially  |nupagated.  We  bave  little  account 
ot  the  dtanestic  circumstances  of  the  country  duiing 
a  long  period ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  sooner  or 
later,  with  all  usurpers,  the  Romans,  in  time,  found 
themselvea  eDCHmbcsed  with  their  conquests,  ntid 
compelled  to  desert  some  in  coder  to  protect 
others.  Thus  it  was  that,  in  the  year  410,  th« 
emperor  C<mitsntiae  being  obliged  to  draw  off  his 
stridiers  from  the  protection  of  Siitain,  volunlarily 
resigiMd  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  and  dis- 
chamd  the  inhabitants  of  their  all^;iance  to  the 
empire.  But  liberty  seemed  now  a  boon  scarcely 
nxHTth  receiving;  in  fact,  w»  bnt  an  addition  to 
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their  mueiy,  depriTed  as  they  were  of  the  means  of 
defending  it.  Dunng  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  they  were  exposed  to  frequent  inrouds  from 
the  inhabibinls  of  the  nonfaem  part  of  the  island, 
and  again  and  again  they  sought  protection  from 
their  ancient  conqtierois  the  Romans,  and  after- 
wards bom  the  Saxona,  the  latter  of  whom  took 
advantage  of  their  confidence,  and,  partly  by.  craf^ 
partly  by  force,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
country,  and  af^  a  contest  which  lasted  upwards 
of  a  c^itury,  established  a  government  consisting 
of  seven  kings,  and  called  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
which  lasted  for  two  hundred  and  foity-three  years. 
About  the  middle  of  that  period  Christianity  he- 
came  nominally  the  religion  of  the  county.  In 
.„««_«.:„«  --itf,  tjjig  circumstance,  an  incident  ia 


mentioned  which  offectingly  indicates  the  wretched 
state  of  our  country,  and  the  dark  and  gross  ideaa 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  personal  liberty  and 
lelative  obligations.  Some  youths  from  Yorkshire 
were  sold  by  their  mercenary  parents  to  Roman 
merchants,  who  exposed  them  for  sale  in  the 
public  market  at  Rome.  "  That  trade,"  observes 
the  historian,  "was  then  commonly  practised  among 
the  English,  who  made  no  scruple  of  selling  their 
children  when  overstocked."  The  beauty  of  their 
fiiir  complexions  and  blooming  countenances  at> 
trocted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  many  persons 
in  Rome  to  these  British  youths ;  among  the  rest, 
Gregory,  then  in  a  private  station,  but  aflerward4 
bishop  of  Rome,  inquired  to  what  country  they 
belonged ;  and  beiug  told  that  they  were  Angles, 
and  bom  of  idolatrous  parents,  he  regretted  tbat  so 
fair  an  exterior  should  cover  benighted  and  de- 
graded minds,  and  resolved  to  go  and  [weach  the 
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gospel  to  a  nation  for  whose  spiritiial  weUira  he 
felt  so  deeply  interested.  Hii  popularity  and  iu»- 
fulness  at  home  proved  obstacles  in  the  way  cf 
accomplishing  his  benevolent  design  at  that  tune. 
He,  however,  bore  it  in  mind,  and  afterwards  took 
measures  for  sending  missionaries  to  ioBtnict  the 
people  in  the  christian  religion.  The  efiecta  oif 
Christianity  were  soon  discerned  in  the  steps  taken 
for  the  melioration,  or  abolition  of  slavery.  In  693 
it  was  enactedby  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  that 
if  a  slave  were  compelled  by  his  master  to  wo^  on 
a  Sunday,  he  should  become  a  free  man,  and  the 
master  pay  thirty  shillings  (then  an  enonnons 
sum}  as  a  fine. 

In  the  year  696,  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  decreed, 
that  if  a  master  gave  freedom  to  his  slave  at  the 
altar,  his  family  also  should  be  free ;  he  should  take 
his  liber^  and  have  his  goods.  At  a  general 
synod,  in  the  ^ear  816,  it  was  provided,  that,  at  the 
aenth  of  a  bishop,  every  Englishman  of  his  who 
had  been  made  a  slave  in  his  days,  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  that  every  prelate  and  abbot  should 
set  at  liberty  three  slaves,  and  give  them  tiuee 
shillings  each. 

About  the  year  827  or  838  the  seven  kingdoms 
were  united  into  one.  This  continued  to  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  interrupted,  however,  by 
frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  stmggho  for 
superiority.  These  struggles  were  terminated  by 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  the 
king  (HaniU)  and  his  two  brothers  were  killed, 
and  William,  the  Norman  Conqueror,  became 
possessor  of  the  throne  of  England.  This  took 
]<lacein  the  year  1066. 

In  877,  Alfred,  the  great  and  good  Saxon  king 
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of  England,  ordained  that  some  particular  days 
ihonld  be  granted  to  all  slares,  to  devote  them  to 
the  society  of  those  they  loved,  or  to  employ  Ihem 
in  labour  for  their  own  benefit.  He  also  decreed 
that,  if  a  master  forced  his  slave  to  work  on  a 
festival,  he  was  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  In  94d  it  was 
decreed  by  king  Athenian,  that,  on  certain  occasions, 
"  some  one  should  be  set  at  liberty,  who,  for  hia 
crimes,  had  been  condemned  to  slavery,"  and  ibia 
WHS  to  be  done  "  for  the  mercies  of  Christ."  The 
same  statiite  observes,  "  It  is  necessary  that  every 
niBsler  be  compassionate  and  condescending  to  his 
servants,  in  the  most  indulgent  manner  that  is  pos- 
sible. The  slave  and  the  free  man  are  equally 
dear  to  the  Lord,  who  bought  them,  and  bought 
them  all  with  the  same  price  ;  and  we  are  all,  of 
necessity,  servants  of  God,  and  he  will  judge  us  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  on  earth  judg^  them 
over  whom  we  had  a  judicial  power." 

The  period  of  Saxon  ascendancy  was  professedly 
one  of  great  liberty,  but  scarcely  so  in  reality, 
because  there  was  an  invidious  distinction  uiain- 
tsined  between  noble  and  base  blood.  There  was 
then  little  of  the  spirit  of  industry,  enterprise,  and 
intelligence,  so  common  in  our  day,  by  which  per- 
sons are  enabled  to  sunnount  their  early  disad- 
vantages, and,  as  they  become  possessed  of  wealth, 
gradnally  to  ^de  into  the  higher  rtmks  of  society. 
Trade  and  commerce,  by  means  of  which  the 
indoslrious  poor  have  risen  to  affluence,  were 
then  comparatively  unknown.  This,  without  any 
poutire  law,  tended  to  keep  persons  to  their  origi- 
nal rank  in  society ;  and  if,  by  any  estratntlittary 
accident,  a  person  of  mean  birth  acquired  riches, 
he  was  soon  marked  by  the  nobles  as  an  objoct  of 
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indignatioQ  and  envy ;  and,  in  the  unsettled  and 
unequal  stale  of  the  laws  which  then  prevailed,  it 
would  have  been  impoBsible  for  him  to  defend  the 
property  he  had  acquired,  or  to  protect  himseli 
from  oppression,  except  by  couning  the  pMfonage 
of  some  great  man,  and  paying  a  large  price 
for  his  safety,  as  well  as  binding  himself  to  some 
kind  of  service  or  subjection  to  his  patron  ;  in  iact, 
snbniittinp  to  a  de^c  of  slavery.  It  in  con- 
jectured diat  there  could  not  be  in  England  leas 
than  a  million  slaves,  (or  villeiitM,  as  they  were 
called,)  by  whom  the  land  was  cultivated,  and  who 
were  attached  to  the  lands  of  iheir  arbitrary  land- 
lords. These  were  called  national  slaves,  and  en- 
joyed some  peculiar  privileges ;  in  particular,  they 
could  not  he  separated  from  the  land;  indeed,  no 
native  subject  could  be  legally  sent  beyond  sea, 
though  peasants  too  firequently  sold  tbeii  children, 
or  themselves,  into  perpetual,  and  even  foreign 
bondage,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  frequenuy 
disposed  of  their  female  servants  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  year  1 102,  a  canon  of  council  prescribed, 
"  Let  no  one  from  henceforth  presume  to  carry  on 
that  wicked  traffic,  by  which  men  in  England  have 
hitherto  been  sold  like  brute  animals."  It  is  an 
established  feet  in  history,  that  the  English  were 
generally  in  the  habit  of  selling  th^  children,  and 
other  relations,  to  be  slaves  in  Ireland,  without 
having  even  the  pretext  of  distress  or  famine;  and 
the  port  of  Bristol,  which  has  nnce  sent  out  so  many 
ships  laden  with  hutnan  flesh  to  Africa,  was  then 
equally  disdngmshed  oa  a  market  fer  the  same 
commodity.  But  imder  the  influence  of  christian 
principles,  the  generous  Irish,  in  a  national  synod, 
not  tmly  put  an  end  to  the  nefaiioua  traffic,  but 
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emancipaMd  all  the  English  slarea  in  the  kingdom. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  1172.  Ireland  being 
then  afflicted  with  public  calamities,  the  cleigy  and 
people  began  to  reproach  themselves  with  the  un- 
chriatiui  pracUce  of  purchasing  and  holding  in 
slavery  theiT  fellow-men.  Although  these  slaves  were 
faiiiy  paid  for,  and  although  they  were  natives  of  an 
island  from  which  the  Irish  had  begun  to  receive 
great  injuries,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  in  coun- 
cil freely  In  set  them  at  liberty.  The  Irish  were,  at 
that  time,  a  much  more  enlightened  people  than  the 
English.  This  fiict  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
membered to  the  honour  of  Ireland,  when  plead- 
ing with  Britons  to  impart  the  succours  of  humanity 
and  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  to  the  ignorant  and 
oppressed  populatioa  of  that  interesting  island. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  division 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  first  inotion  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  for  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  aAer  the  Irish  union,  every  Irish  mem- 
ber peaent  supported  the  measure.  Ireland  should 
be  the  land  of  ihe/ree. 

To  return  to  our  own  country.  During  the 
various  revohitions  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  the  peasantry,  together  with  the 
cattle,  became  the  property  of  the  successive  con- 
querors. 

On  one  occasion,  Cedwalla,  a  king  who  bad 
embraced  the  christian  religion,  under  the  instmc. 
tion  of  Wilfred,  praented  to  his  instnictor  a  tract 
of  land,  vith  the  pertona  and  proptrty  of  its  in- 
hahitanti,  comprebending  eighty-seven  families. 
The  bishop  gav^  them  their  liberty,  instructed 
them  in  the  christian  religion,  and  baptized  into 
the  christian  &iih  two  hundred  and  hlty  slaves. 
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The  number  of  slaves  taken  captive  in  war,  vu 
still  greater  than  that  of  predial  or  rustic  slavea. 
Of  the  treatinent  of  these  unhappjr  beings  we  kooir 
very  little.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  irere  con- 
sidered beneath  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  left 
to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  their  possessors ;  bat 
of  the  predial  slaves  we  can  collect  aume  interesting 
particiihtTB.  This  kind  of  slavery  could  l^ally 
emanate  but  from  one  source  ;  viz.,  biith  of  servile 
parentage.  It  could  not  arise  from  contract,  bat 
must  be  hereditary.  £rery  villein  must  have  been 
boni  on  the  estate  of  a  certain  master,  to  whow 
ancestors  his  father  and  more  remote  progenitor! 
bad  belonged.  In  case  a  nutster  could  not  prov« 
this  claim,  or  if,  on  the  death  of  a  master,  the  auc- 
cesaor  or  representative  vreie  unknown,  the  villeins 
might  lawfully  emerge  from  slavery  into  freedom ; 
but  then  the  ^cation  arose.  Could  they  support 
themselves  ?  Too  oAeu  the  spirit  was  crushed  and 
broken  by  long  habits  of  servile  dq>endence,  tb« 
opportunity  of  freedom  was  neglected,  and  the  Mt- 
tlement  of  a  new  proprietor  earnestly  desired,  who, 
t4^ther  with  c«ntrotU.  should  receive  the  responsi- 
bility of  supporting  the  vassals.  It  is  even  sud 
that,  in  some  ijistancea,  poor  free  men  Tolnntarilv 
and,  indeed,  illegally  leoorded  themselves  as  vil- 
leins, thus  eutailing  bondage  on  their  posterity,  u 
well  as  themselves.  Some  writeis  state,  that  if  a 
Jree  man  married  a  nit/,  or  female  bom  in  thrall, 
and  settled  on  a  villein  tenure,  be  lost  the  privi- 
leges of  freedom  during  his  occupation ;  but  others, 
on  the  contrary,  say,  that  the  nief,  by  marriage  to  ■ 
free  man,  herself  became  free,  during  bis  life ;  bntt 
if  left  a  widow,  slight  he  reclaimed  by  her  fanner 
proprietor.     These  statements,  probably,  refer  to 
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difleient  periods,  and  seire  to  shew  the  pn^ress  of 
liberal  sentiments  in  the  legislature  of  out  conntry. 
The  Norman  conquest  certainly  augmented,  rathet 
than  infringed  upon,  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  or 
rather  tended  to  increase  the  proportion  of  ftee 
population,  by  enacting,  that  any  person  of  servile 
condition,  having  liTed  a  year  and  a  day  in  one 
place  without  being  claimed,  should  be  entitled  to 
perpetual  freedom.  Greater  facilities  wepe  also 
given  to  voluntary  emancipation.  The  laws  gave 
the  people  legal  nghts,  and  rescued  them  from  arbi- 
trary bondage.  Tho  lords  could  not  deprive  the 
husbandmen  of  tiaeir  land,  so  long  as  Ihey  did  the 
proper  service ;  nor  could  they  be  called  upon  to 
do  any  worh  beside  the  due  service  prescribed ;  nor 
could  any  person  be  sold  out  of  the  connt^.  Peo- 
Bonls,  also,  had  a  right  to  leave  the  lands  they  oc- 
cupied when  tliey  pleased,  and  to  choose  whom  , 
tbey  pleased  as  masters;  only,  having  no  funds, 
they  were  ctmstrained  to  seek  the  same  mode  of 
BQMistence ;  so  that,  in  fact,  their  service  was  a 
rent  for  the  land  they  cultivated  for  subsistence. 
An  easy  mode  of  enfranchisement  was  establbhed, 
and,  from  its  publicity,  tended  not  only  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  liberated,  but  to  give  the  gene- 
rous master  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  his 
bounty  was  witnessed  by  the  first  men  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  full  county  court,  he  was  to  take  his 
slave  by  the  right  hand,  to  deliver  him  to  tihe 
sfaeriS*,  and  to  declsie  his  manumission ;  to  show 
him  Uie  open  door,  and  to  put  into  his  hand  the 
arms  of  a  frets  man, — a  lance  and  a  sword.  The 
sweetest  blessing  of  life  then  became  the  legal  pro- 
perty of  the  bondsman :  from  that  moment  he  wai 
irreversibly  free. 
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Many  humane  statutes  were  enacted  for  the 
protectioD  of  the  slave:  if  injured  in  life,  or 
umb,  liis  blood  woa  not  the  less  Tegarded  on  ac- 
count of  hia  servile  slate.  The  maimed  villein, 
the  insulted  female,  the  son  of  a  murdered  slave, 
might  appeal  against  their  haughty  lord,  and 
not  only  inflict  on  him  the  penalty  due  to  his  of- 
fence, but,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  their  liber^,  as 
some  reparation  of  their  wrong. 

The  domestic  slaves,  in  the  service  of  the  Saxon 
landholders,  were  generally  distinguished  by  • 
brass  ring,  resembling  a  da^i  collar,  but  without 
ftny  opening,  soldered  &at  round  the  neck,  so 
loose  aa  to  form  no  impediment  to  breathing,  yet  so 
tight  that  it  could  not  be  removed,  except  by  the 
file.  On  this  humiliating  gorget  was  engraven,  in 
Saxon  characters,  an  inscription,  purporting  the 
wearer  to  be  "  A.  the  son  of  B.  and  bom  thrall  of 
C."  Penons  of  this  class  filled  most  of  the  menial 
offices  of  the  honsehoM  and  faim,  as  scullions, 
sewers,  swineherds,  goatherds,  shepherds,  neat- 
herds, &c.,  each  of  whom  earned  their  several 
badges  of  office,  as  a  horn  and  staff,  a  crook,  an  ox- 
goad,  or  whatever  else  might  belong  to  their  office. 
Among  the  higher  servants,  one  called  a  fool,  or 
jester,  was  genemlly  considered  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  the  dignity  of  a  household  of  distinc- 
tion. The  talents  requisite  for  filling  this  office 
were,  mingled  simplicity,  shrewdness,  and  ready 
wit;  especially  an  aptitude  at  knowing  when  to 
ntter,  and  when  to  suppress,  pointed  remarlis. 
These  were  among  the  vassals,  and  wore  a  similar 
badge  to  that  above  described,  only  of  silver,  la- 
stead  of  brass. 

According  to  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  these 
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domestic  tmuIi  not  only  fed  in  the  house,  but  in 
die  same  hall  with  the  bmily ;  and  anne  extnun> 
diiiary  and  affecting  instancea  are  related  of  H^ai 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  family  with  which  they 
had  been  all  their  lives  connected,  and  by  whom 
they  had,  ou  the  whole,  been  treated  with  kindness. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  moments  of  iiritation, 
the  latent  spirit  of  fi«edom  would  arise,  and  prompt 
a  man  to  attempt  iaa  esct^  from  vassalage,  but 
more  frequently,  persons  in  thb  capacity,  rather 
prided  themselres  on  the  idea  of  being  "  faithful 
slaves  i"  and  language  like  this  baa,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  been  uttered : — "  I  resolved  to  re- 
nounce his  service,  but  that  was  when  he  was  for- 
tunate; now  he  is  in  adversity  I  would  hazarfl 
my  life  in  his  interest." 

Vassals  were  not  permitted  to  bear  arms :  hence 
the  eword  and  buckler  were  regarded  as  the  insignia 
of  freedom ;  and  for  a  master  to  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  his  slave,  was  synonymous  with  giving 
him  his  liberty  ;  as,  also,  was  the  gift  of  a  portion 
of  land,  however  small :  hence,  probably,  arose  the 
term  a  freeholder,  as  applied  to  a  person  possess- 
ing land  in  his  own  absolute  right.  A  lat^  cele- 
brated writer  gives  the  fullowmg  animated  descrip- 
titm  of  the  ceremony  of  maiuimitting  a  bom  thrall : 
"  Kneel  down,"  said  the  master.  In  an  instant  the 
slave  was  at  his  feet.  "  Thbow"  and  EsNEf  art 
thou  no  longer,"  said  the  master,  touching  him  with 
a  wand;  "Folkfree^  and  6a{;i.E3B§  art  thou. 


i  Free  from  payment  of  lenlce  u  a  kind  of  rent 
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in  town  and  from  town,  in  the  forest  as  in  the  fidJ , 

>  hyde  of  land  give  I  thee,  in  my  ateads,  at , 

bom  me  and  mine,  to  tbee  and  thine,  for  aye  and 
Gh  ever.  God's  malison  on  him  who  this  gain- 
Kjs,"  No  longer  a  serf,  but  a  free  inui  and 
laBdh<^er,  tlie  late  sullen  inactive  clown  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  and  twice  bounded  aloft,  almost  to 
hia  own  height,  from  the  ground.  "  A  smith  and 
a  £le,"  he  cried,  "  to  do  away  the  collar  from  the 
neck  of  a  free  man  !  Noble  master,  dottbled  is  my 
sirengih  by  your  gift,  and  doubljj  will  I  labour  or 
%ht  for  you  !  There  is  a  free  spirit  in  my  breast; 
I  an  a  man  changed  to  myself,  and  to  all  around ! '' 
These  voluntary  enfranchisements,  on  the  part 
of  the  master,  were  by  no  means  iiifrequenL  As 
the  influence  of  clnislian  principles  spread,  in  tbM 
proportion  men  were  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of 
holdins  in  bondage  their  fellow-men ;  nnd  the  evi- 
deat  advantage  of  being  served  by  bee  men,  instead 
of  slaves,  was  so  generally  perceived,  that  interest, 
ss  well  as  principle,  aided  the  cause  of  bumtuiity. 
Many,  in  a  formal  manner,  granted  manumissioi)  to 
their  slaves,  and  many  more  ceased  to  enfoi'ce  tbeir 
cluiDS,  and  suffered  their  vassals  to  glide  into  the 
condition  of  bee  peasants,  or  hired  servants.  Thua 
a  great  and  important  change  was  wrought  by  im- 
perceptible degrees,  and  through  a  change  of  man- 
ners, rather  than  of  kws ;  and  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  slate  of  villeinage  had 
etaaei  to  exist  in  Ei^land.  The  redempdon  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  or  of  those  who,  from  famine 
or  other  necessity,  hod  sold  themselves  or  their  chil- 
dren as  bondmen,  was  uniformly  allowed,  though  the 
Iirice  was  exorbitantly  high  if  it  were  suspected  that 
the  slave  or  hia  friends  Iwl  wealth  at  command.  A 
tuacaa  price  was  generally  fixed  as  soon  as  the 
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captivi^  commenced ;  and  the  allowance  granted  to 
the  slave  for  hia  labonr  was  sofficiendy  liberal  to 
allow  him  to  look  forward,  at  no  Teiy  distant 
period,  to  ohtaining  hia  liberty  by  his  own  industry 
and  frugality.  It  was  considered  unworthy  of  a 
civilized  people,  and  of  the  christian  name,  that 
those  who,  from  a  presaing  necessity,  sold  them- 
selvea  in  slavery,  or  who,  by  the  calamity  of  war, 
fell  into  that  condition,  should  lose  their  liberty  for 
ever ;  and  it  was  r^arded  as  a  christian  duty,  not 
only  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  freedom  where 
persons  themselves  held  captives,  hut  also  to  re- 
deem from  captivity  those  who  hod  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  pagan  enemies.  This  was  very  diflerent 
from  what  hod  formerly  been  the  case.  The  Vene- 
tian and  Amalfitan  merchants  had  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in 
order  to  import  their  luxuiies,  had  supplied  ttie 
market  of  the  Saracens  with  slaves.  Their  apology 
would,  perhaps,  have  been,  that  they  were  pur- 
chased Irom  their  heathen  neighbours  ;  bat  a  ^ave 
dealer  was  probably  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the 
faith  oT  origin  of  his  victim,  or  the  means  by  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty.  This  trade  was  not 
peculiar  to  Venice,  but  practised  even  by  our  own 
countrymen  ;  and  however  imperfect  their  views  of 
christiani^,  to  the  influence  of  christiani^  we 
must  ascribe  it,  that,  at  a  later  day,  they  were 
found,  not  only  relinquishing  their  own  captives  in 
war,  or  forbearing  to  enslave  them,  bat  even  re- 
deeming those  who  had  been  captured  by  heathens. 
A  christian  having  purchased  or  redeemed  another 
from  slavery,  was  entitled  to  his  services  until  the 
price  of  redemption  was  repaid ;  and  those  who  had 
sold  themselves  into  slaveiy  were  at  liberty  to  re- 
deem tbemsdves,  by  paying  the  price  originally 
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giren,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  jwrt  Among 
otbst  promoters  of  the  great  and  gloriouB  piiaciplet 
of  frecNiom,  we  must  meniion  Wyclifle,  the  morning 
star  of  the  Reformation.  This  great  and  good  man 
flourished  in  the  14th  century,  having  heen  bora 
13S4  ;  died  1384.  In  the  some  noble  spirit  with 
his  other  actions  and  sayings,  he  came  lorth  from 
his  obscurity,  and  laiight  princes  and  the  nation  4 
large,  thai  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
christian  religion  that  any  one  should  be  a  slave. 
He  possessed  great  influence  with  John  of  Oamiti 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Lancaster,  and.  throng 
him,  with  the  king  (Edward  III-)>  ns  wdl  ai  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prevalence  of 
bis  sentiments  did  much  towards  promoting  eman- 
cipation. It  is  now  upwards  of  three  centtmei 
since  slaveiy  of  any  kind  existed  in  England.  lu 
gradual  abolition,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
and  the  advantages  resulting  to  society,  serve  to  il- 
lustrate two  very  interesting  sentiments :  first,  that 
Christianity,  wiUiout  any  express  command  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  has  provided  a  sure  and  in- 
offensive  corrective  of  all  oppressive  institutions,  in 
the  gradual  influence  of  its  liberal  and  benignant 
principles ;  and,  second,  that  equity  and  humanity 
are  consistent  with  sotmd  poUcy,  as  well  aa  wim 
moral  obligations.  Where  is  the  Britiah  noble- 
uiait  or  landholder  now,  who  would,  if  he  coold, 
have  the  free  and  intelligent  peasantiy,  by  whom 
his  lands  ate  cultivated,  and  whnse  good  will,  at- 
tachment, and  gratitude,  he  can  insure  by  bbemlily 
and  kindness,  iranafomied  into  a  race  of  sullen,  de- 
graded, and  oppressed  serfs,  like  those  who  toiled 
in  the  fields  of  his  fore&thers  ?     No  :  iJl  enlight- 
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ened  persons  ttnd  govemments  admit,  as  an  es- 
tablished &ct,  that  the  interests  aai  happiness  of 
all  classes  of  society  can  only  be  piomoted  and 
secured  by  a  unifonn  rt^^ard  to  the  original  and  nn- 
tJienable  rights  of  niaa,  which  esist  antecedent  to 
all  distinctions  in  society,  and  which  cannot  be 
trampled  upon  with  impunity.  In  any  state,  as 
soon  as  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  are  se~ 
cure,  the  labour  and  rewuds  of  industry  spon- 
taneously arise,  the  arts  of  life  flourish,  die  con- 
veniences  and  comforts  of  life  are  multiplied,  and 
contentment,  peace,  and  prosperity  prevail. 

Oermany. — Slavery  among  the  Germans  ori* 
ginated  in  captivity  by  war,  birth  of  a  bondwouun, 
and  voluntary  contract.  In  ancient  limes,  they 
were  sometimes  so  iobtnated  as  to  gamble  away 
their  freedom,  and  it  was  esteemed  a  point  of  honour 
that  the  loser  should  willingly  submit  to  be  sold  by 
the  winner.  The  laws  of  slavery  were  peculiarly 
mild.  During  the  utmost  rigour  of  slavery  in  the 
dark  ages,  masters  dared  not,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  sell  their  slaves  beyond  the  limits  of 
^e  state  or  province  to  which  they  belonged  j  and, 
in  better  days,  the  slaves  could  not  be  alienated 
from  tbe  soil.  All  of  these  were  of  the  agricultural 
class,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  better  off  than 
the  same  class  in  England.  Their  services  were 
limited,  and  not  degrading.  For  a  short  time,  when 
this  people  departed  from  their  ancient  simplicity, 
and  learned  the  arts  of  luxury  from  the  Romans, 
they  adopted  the  use  of  domestic  staves  j  but  the 
ancient  state  of  things  gradually  returned,  and  do- 
mestic slavery  fell  into  disuse :  the  slaves  were  again 
confined  to  (^culture,  and  domestic  offices  were 
filled  by  persons  of  Iree  condition.     In  this  con- 
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ditJoit  they  had  a  legal  ri^t  of  holding  and  tnn^ 
mitting  propeny,  paying  a  certain  tnbute  to  the 
master,  to  whom,  abo,  a  certain  part  of  the  eatalc 
devolved  on  their  death.  If  amaster  claimed  pos- 
session of  a  slave,  or  villein,  he  could  not  establUli 
it,  unless  at  least  two  of  his  own  villeins  attended 
in  court,  who  should  acknowledge  themselves  the 
bom  vassals  of  the  claimant,  and  prove  their  de- 
scent from  the  same  male  stock  as  the  party  claimed. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaimng  such  evidence  generally 
secured  la  the  defendant  the  advantage  in  all  di»- 
puted  cases  ;  and  as  to  the  acquisition  of  slaves  in 
war,  it  was  an  early  effect  of  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Germany,  to  renounce  the  right  in  case 
of  all  christian  captives.  They  were  also  xeahnu 
and  liberal  in  redeeming  their  brethren  from  cap- 
tivity among  heathen,  and  in  facilitating  the  libe- 
ration of  the  slaves  of  poverty. 

Poland  is  one  of  the  few  conutries  in  Europe 
where  some  remains  of  hereditary  slavery  yet  exist. 
It  is  a  sort  of  mitigBted  feudalism.  Every  peasant 
is  provided  by  his  lord  with  two  oxen,  two  horses, 
and  a  cottage.  In  case  of  6k,  bis  cottage  is  ro- 
bailt;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  his  cotde,  they 
are  replaced  hy  the  landlord.  A  certain  fixed  por- 
tion of  time  and  labour  is  mpropriated  by  tho 
master ;  the  remainder  they  are  at  liberty  to  apply 
to  their  own  profit  or  pnrposes.  The  number  of 
days  destined  for  the  masters,  difler  in  diflercnt 
parts,  but  in  none  is  it  so  severe  or  exorbitant  as 
not  to  leave  time  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of 
tieir  own  land.  They  are  not  allowed  to  have  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  but  are  often  endowed  with  it  by 
their  lords.  In  some  parls  of  Poland  the  peasants 
are  comparatively  rich,  or,  at  least,  perfectly  easy 
in  their  circumstances. 
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itoftw  reUiiu  a  liitiilar  kind  of  vasBalage  ;  that 
which  Attachea  a  man  to  the  place  in  wbicli  he  finds 
himKlf  sitUBted,  and  renders  him  dependent  on  the 
lord  of  the  soil.  An  Immensely  large  propcnr1i<m. 
of  the  population  ue  in  this  condition.  Both  in 
Poland  and  Ruiaia  the  authority  of  the  master  over 
his  TBssals  is  restrained  by  law,  nov  has  he  the 
power  of  iuAicting  corporeal  punishment. 

Turteyimalonq  been  celebrated  for  its  despotism. 
Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Ma- 
melukes of  Turkey,  or  Egypt,  (p.  53,  note,]  and 
dreadful  accounts  may  be  gUhered  tnao  history  of 
the  cruel  lUngfater,  or  scarcely  less  cruel  captivity, 
of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  that  have  attended 
their  success  in  war  in  all  ages. 

Slavery  still  exists  in  Turkey  to  a  (rightful  ex- 
tent. For  many  centuries  the  whole  nation  of 
Greeks  have  been  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
TuAs,  regarded  and  treated  as  the  vilest  slaves. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  that  mteresting,  though 
long  oppressed  people,  to  regain  their  ancient 
liberty. 

All  christians  are  liable  to  be  seised  and  sold  as 
sisves.  None  can  remaiu  in  safety,  except  mer- 
chants, long  and  firmly  established,  or  persons 
iinder  veiy  powerful  protection.  Persons,  of  what^ 
ever  description,  endaved  in  Turkey,  experienca 
great  oppression  and  hardships.  The  right  of  re- 
demption, however,  prevails  through  the  Tuikjsh 
empire,  and  is  expressly  recognized  and  regulated 
by  the  Koran,  (or  sacred  book  of  the  Mahometans.) 
The  master  ia  there  commanded  to  give  to  all  his 
slaves,  or  at  least  to  idl  that  behave  themselves 
faithfully,  a  writing,  fixing  before  hand  the  price  at 
which  they  may  be  redeemed,  and  which  he  ia 
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bound  to  accept,  when  tendered  hy  them,  or  on 
their  behalf. 

Ilab/. — It  has  been  justly  remarked,  diat  cml 
liber^  and  political  influence  have  oflen  been  con- 
founded. In  ancient  republican  states,  tbe  idea  of 
"  the  liberty  of  a  citizen,"  always  comprehended  a 
^nicipation  in  the  goremment  of  bis  country. 
That  liberty  which  consists  in  security,  repose,  do- 
mestic independence,  and  guaiantee  or  protectimi 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  was  r»arded  only  as  a 
'  secondary  and  inferior  kind  of  liberty,  and  tb« 
greater  waa  overlooked  and  lost  amidst  clamorotit 
demands  and  eager  contests  to  ftecnre  the  lesser. 
In  the  beest  and  proudest  republics  slavery  was 
practised;  a  proof  that  the  origin  of  human  rights  was 
traced,  not  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  species,  but  to 
some  extrinsic  circumstances,  and  regarded  as  having 
theit  foundation,  not  in  nataid,  but  m  positive  laws. 
They  were  accustomed  every  where  to  behold  slaves 
and  freemen.  Liberty  was  an  inheritance  the  same 
as  property,  and  though  the  citizens  had  slaves  in 
their  fields,  in  their  cities,  and  in  their  houses,  the 
sul^ection  of  one  part  of  the  population  to  another 
never  seemed  to  interfere  with  their  idea  of  liberty ; 
still  they  boasted  of  their  republic.  They  forgot 
that  all  government  is  instituted  for  the  happiness 
of  all  the  people  who  submit  to  it. 

These  remarks  will  apply  to  the  ancient  states  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  &c.  The  modem  republic  of  Italy 
was  distinguished  from  the  republics  of  antiqnityby 
the  total  extinction  of  domestic  slavery.  The 
natural  results  were, the  diffusion  of  agrealer  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  man,  and  for  the  happiness  of  all 
classes,  A  spirit  of  industry  and  activity  was  dif- 
fused, the  power  of  production  was  incTeosed,  ondfin 
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GoiiseqiwtKe.gTeaterncheswereobtaiiied.  Thefint 
step  to  these  improvements  was  taken  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves.  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
when,  indeed,  it  could  scarcely  deserve  tbe  name,  con- 
sisting simply  in  a  free  state  under  tlie  protection 
or  the  empire,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  con- 
sisMd  of  men  who  had  themselves  recently  broken 
their  chains.  They  opened  an  aayluni  within  their 
walls  to  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  of  their  masters.  Thus  began  the 
abolitioD  of  slavery,  the  honour  of  which  was  alter- 
nately assigned  to  religion  and  phOosophy  ;  mean- 
while, personal  interest,  in  reality,  accomplished  it. 

The  progressive  abolition  of  ^avery,  which  from 
the  citieB  extended  to  the  country,  is  an  important 
event  in  histoiy.  During  the  rragns  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  free  cultivators  of  the  scnl  had  abscdatelr 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  Italy,  Ail  was  culti- 
valed  by  droves  of  slaves,  whom  nudbrtune  alone 
constrained  thus  to  labour,  and  who  toiled  without 
a  hope  of  recompense. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  in  a  short  limd 
caused  tlie  disappearance  of  all  the  population  of 
Italy,  because  the  slaves  were  that  part  of  tlie  booty 
which  the  captors  couM  remove  with  the  least 
trouble,  and  dispose  of  to  tbe  best  advantage;  Mid 
slaves,  always  eager  to  chu^e  their  oondi^I)« 
willingly  followed  their  new  masters,  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  more  gentle  treatment  dian  (hey 
had  before  experienced ;  but  thousands  of  ibcm 
perished  in  their  marchea  through  th«  forests  of 
Germany  and  Scythis^  At  length  the  barbarians, 
-instead  of  farther  ravaging  the  Roman  provinces, 
resolved  to  settle  themselves  among  them.  Each 
captain,  and  each  soldier,  was  lodged  wi^  a  Roman 
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landbc^er,  whom  ba  conqxlled  to  shan  wiA  hiio 
the  produce  of  hia  ground  TboM  of  the 
Micient  slavei,  who  remained  in  Ittlj,  were  in 
the  same  condition :  bat  fiee  eultiraton,  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  a  Gennan  or  Scythian 
mastra-,  irho  vaa  called  their  boat,  were  con- 
Btruned  themselrea  to  learn  to  work  in  cultivatiug 
land  Ita  vineyardt  and  oliTeyards,  for  theii 
sabnatence.  Thiu  they  gradually  improrad  the 
aiU  of  •gricolture,  and  broagbt  ihem  to  a  high 
d^jfee  of  perfection.  Where  the  labour  of  firm 
BKD  was  broii^^t  in  comparison  with  that  of  slaves, 
ite  BuptdMity  vat  too  striking  not  to  engase  the 
attention  of  tbeif  barbarous  masters.     The  farater. 


descended  in  general  from  the  ancient  Roman  pro. 
prietnn,  liMd  with  bis  familr  on  half  the  produce 
of  the  land  be  ciiltirated  ;  while  the  slaTcs,  whom 


tbcy  were  under  the  nccetnty  of  iiipportina;, 
throi^i  their  indolence  and  negligence,  dimi- 
nished the  prodoctire  powers,  and  consumed  twice 
M  much  as  diey  produced :  tbe  barbaiiMn,  there- 
fbsc,  made  tbe  experiment  of  granting  them  their 
Itherly  and  a  portion  of  waste  laud  to  cultivate 
foi  tbemselres.  The  lords  of  the  toil  were  duly 
more  and  tooie  convinecd  that  this  wu  ^  most 
economical  method  of  aupporting  their  labourers, 
and  of  seeuring  to  themselves  a  due  pi<oportion  of 
adTantagc ;  giring  them  an  interest  in  rt>eir  labours 
napired  iit&a  with  zeal,  activity,  Mid  industry, 
which  compolaiaa  oaaer  could  have  pEoduced,  and, 
in  eoaseqoence,  vast  niunhei*  of  slaves  were  libe- 
nted.  ^e  laws  did  not  mterfeic  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  the  shaniefal  commerce  in  the  human 
species  was  not  prohibited,  yet  slavery  gradnally 
disi^peared.  Towards  the  clote  of  ibe  sixteen^ 
century,  slaves  wen  seen  in  the  houses,  but  none 
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in  HtB  fields.  Soldiers  abuang  tbeir  victoriea, 
Moietimei  sold  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  tillage 
taken  by  itonu ;  and  the  popes,  in  their  boundleiH 
resenlmeDia,  often  condenmed  all  theii  subjects  in 
a  hostile  state  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  authorizing 
all  who  could  seize  to  sell  them ;  but  those  who 
bought  these  captives,  soon  found  that  it  was  more 
to  &Mr  interest  to  grant  them  their  liberty  for 
money,  and  employ  them  as  hired  servants,  than 
to  aObrd  them  subsbtence  for  the  grudging  labour 
of  slavery  :  thus  all  traces  of  slavery  io  Italy  gra- 
dually disappeared,  excepting  those  which  tana- 
dcism  perpetuated  in  spite  of  all  personal  interest. 
Captives  taken  from  the  Moors  and  Turks  were,  in 
hatred  of  tbeii  religion,  enchained  in  galleys, 
although  they  cost  toe  state  much  more  thaa  Ok 
maintenance  of  so  many  Iree  men.  Fanaticism 
has  made  many  attempts  to  revive  slavery ;  and  to 
the  Portuguese  missionaries,  of  the  fifteenth  cen< 
tury,  may  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  those  infamooa 
expeditions  to  the  west  of  Africa  for  enslaving 
negroes,  which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  Europe 
almost  to  the  present  day.  During  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  many  thousands  of  Jews 
and  Moors  were  condemned  to  slavery ;  but  per- 
sonal interest,  more  powerful  than  the  zeal  of  per* 
secuting  clergy,  constantly  set  free  those  wnoni 
the  church  enslaved.  In  our  days,  slavery,  in  any 
form,  is  continued  in  eastern  Europe,  from  Russia 
to  Hungary,  only  because  the  proprietors  of  land 
have  not  considered  the  superior  profit  arising 
from  the  labour  of  free  men.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
dividing  with  their  servants  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  by  which  means  the  interest  of  each  party 
would  he  promoted,  the  slaves  are  compelled  to 
labour  for  tbeir  masten   half  their    time:    in 
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cODseqaeuce,  on  those  days  of  the  \tedt  thkt  are 
the  right  of  the  maaler,  so  more  actirity,  zeal, 
and  intelligence,  are  exerted,  than  are  to  be 
expected  from  slaves;  but  on  the  days  appro- 
priated to  the  interests  of  himself  and  family, 
the  slave  discovers  the  ene^y  and  intelligence  of 

With  these  remaining  exceptions,  slarery  is  hap- 
pily  banished  from  Europe;  and  we  cannot  but 
anticipate  that  by  the  pn^ress  of  christian  prin- 
ciples, hberal  views,  and  enlightened  policy,  every 
iemaining  vestige  of  the  system  will  soon  be  swept 

Before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery, 
we  may  just  observe  that  slavery  is  tolerated  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  under  mild  and  humane  regu- 
laiJons,  which  hare,  in  fact,  nearly  led  to  its  disuse 
as  an  institution.  Some  crimes  expose  the  cri- 
minal to  peqietual  slavery,  not  to  a  private  master, 
biit  to  the  state.  Such  a  slave  can  never  redeem 
himself  or  be  enfranchised.  A  kind  of  slavery  may 
beeuteied  into  byvoluntery  contract;  butttieonty 
involuntary  causes  of  bondage  to  a  private  masto' 
are,  c^tivity  in  war ;  birth  of  enslaved  pareuts ; 
also,  in  case  of  an  infant  found  by  chance,  where 
infants  are  frequently  exposed  and  lefl  to  perish, 
if  a  benevolent  individuu  should  rescue  and  rear 
the  foundling,  he  is  entitled  to  bis  service  when  of 
an  age  to  labour.  The  master  is  allowed  to  inflict 
on  his  slave  corporeal  pimishment,  but  he  is  re- 
stricted as  to  the  use  of  a  lash  or  bamboo-twig, 
inflicted  on  any  part  of  the  body  where  no  danger- 
ous hurt  is  likely  to  happen;  hut  if  a  person  scourges 
a  slave  beyond  this  limitation  be  is  liable  to  sufler 
the  punishment  of  a  thief.     The  same  discipline  a 
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man  u  permitted  to  exerciae  on  bis  wife,  son,  pupil, 
or  yoDDger  brollier.  ETery  facility  is  &fibrded  for 
the  redemption  of  slaves.  If  a  Gentoo,  during  a 
famine,  haa  hia  life  preserred  in  considention  of 
becoming  the  slave  of  his  beneliictor,  he  is  entitled 
to  redeem  himself  on  payment  to  bis  master  of  the 
Talue  of  the  food  received  in  time  of  necessity, 
with  the  addition  of  two  head  of  cattle ;  or  he 
who  parts  with  his  liberty  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  is  entitled  to  freedom  nben  that  debt  is  dis- 
charged. Where  snch  mild  and  humane  laws 
restrict  the  condition  of  slavery,  its  worst  horrors 
Are  unknown,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  its  very 
form  will  speedily  cease  to  exist. 

SECT.  X, — NBORO  SLiVERT. 


Afbica  is  a  quarter  of  the  Globe  which  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  Europe,  but  not  so  lai^  as 
Asia  or  America.  Its  utmost  length  is  about 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  miles;  and 
its  greatest  width  about  four  tbouaand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles.  Its  shape  is  irregular : 
its  greatest  width  about  the  middle ;  the  upper  or 
nordiem  part  forming  half  of  an  irregular  circle, 
and  the  lower  or  aouthem  part  gradually  tapering 
to  a  point,  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  a  map 
or  chart  of  the  world,  it  will  be  found  just  below  or 
to  the  south  of  Europe.  Except  one  small  neck  of 
land,  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  by  which  it  is 
foined  to  Asia,  Africa  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
water:  the  Meditenanean  Sea  flows  between  it  and 
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Europe  on  the  uortb ;  ibe  vast  Atlantic  between 
it  and  America  on  the  West.  Ita  soathern  point, 
called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reaches  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  is  also  its  easiem  boundary  on  tfae 
lower  OT  soutbern  hal£  The  upper  or  northern 
half  of  Africa,  is  divided,  on  ita  eastern  coast,  from 
Asia,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Straits  of  Babelmondel, 
which  meet  the  Arabian  Sea  or  Indian  Ocean. 

The  priiicipal  part  of  AMcs  lies  in  the  torrid 
zone,  and  is  excesaively  hot ;  and  tfae  inhabitants 
are  totally  unacquainted  with  bail,  rain,  and  snow. 
Those  parts,  however,  that  lie  near  the  coast,  or 
in  ralleys,  and  on  the  bonks  of  the  rivers,  are  very 
feriile  and  productive,  and  the  country  in  general 
is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  cultivation. 

lis  great  rivers  are  the  Nile  and  the  Niger, 
both  of  which  annually  overflow  their  btnliH  and 
fertilize  the  surrounding  country.  The  Oambik 
and  Senegal  rivers  are  ln«nches  of  the  Niger,  and 
(all  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Nile  flows  from  Abys- 
sinia  through  Egypt,  and  discbu}^  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Niger  runs  through  « 
tract  of  land,  not  less  than  three  thousand  miles, 
and  is  sarigable  into  the  very  heart  of  Africa. 

There  are  several  vast  ridges  of  niouniains, 
which,  however,  are  bnt  little  known  to  European 
travellers.  <  Those  called  Atlas,  are  supposed 
almost  to  divide  the  continent  from  east  to  west.  ' 
The  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  so  called  on  acconnt 
of  their  great  height,  are  situated  in  Al^ssinia. 
The  Mounlains  of  Sierra  Leone,  so  called  firom 
their  abounding  with  lions,  divide  Negroland 
Irom  Guinea,  and  extend  to  Ethiopia,  'i'he 
Mountains  of  Ood,  in  the  centre,  are  so  called 
friHD  their  being  subject  to  perpetnal  thunder  and 
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liglitniiig.  The  Peal  of  Tenerifle  is  a  mountain 
two  miles  high,  situated  ou  an  ialand  on  the  north- 
western coHBt ;  it  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

An  immense  desert  extends  Erom  east  to  west, 
neariy  through  the  whole  of  Africa,  to  the  very 
holders  of  Egypt,  in  a  hreadth  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  miles.  This  separates  the  nunhern  states 
from  the  interior.  Ethiopia,  which  extends  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  all  along  the  Red  Sea, 
comprehends  Egypt,  Xubia,  and  Abyssinia ;  the 
states  to  the  north  of  the  desert  are  Barbary  and 
Egypt.  To  the  south  of  the  desert  is  a  Tast  tract 
of  country,  called  Negroland,  which  is  about  the 
centre  of  Africa.  Rather  to  the  south  of  Negroland 
is  Guinea,  the  celebrated  maricet  for  gold,  which 
gives  name  to  the  Eogtish  coin.  The  southern 
point  of  all  Africa  is  the  country  of  the  Hottentots, 
of  whom  modem  travellera,  and  especially  mission- 
aries, have  given  us  very  interesting  accoimts;  but 
we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention  to  those  parts 
cotinectcd  with  n^ro  slavery. 

Africa  produces  the  richest  and  most  luxnrions 
fruits,  in  great  abundance ;  as  also  many  of  the 
most  costly  and  splendid  articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
spices,  gold,  pearls,  ivory,  ostrich  plumes, Sec. 

Its  situation  for  commerce  is  highly  adcanta- 
geous,  beiog  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  other  three 
qiiartera  of  the  globe,  and  having  a  nearer  commu- 
nication with  all  the  three  than  either  of  them  has 
with  another. 

The  natives  of  Africa  are  distingushed  by  their 
complexion.  Along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  tawuey  com- 
plexion; but  in  most  parts,and  especially  inNegro- 
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land,  the  people  are  quite  black.  This  peculiarilj 
gives  ntiine  to  their  ri»er,  tbe  coiinlrv,  the  iulia- 
biUtnls:  Negro — Niger — Nigritia — all  being  vari- 
ations of  a  word  wbich  signifies  black. 

Africa  was  principallv  peopled  by  Ham  and  bis 
descendants.  The  origin  of  several  moioni  tnay  be 
traced  back  to  tbe  names  mentioned  in  Genesis  x. 
and  many  of  them  were  famous  in  sacred  history : 
Egypt,  as  tbe  asylum,  and  afterwards  the  house  of 
bondage,  to  the  Israelites,  the  birth-place  of  Moses> 
and  the  ancient  seat  of  literature  and  science,  wealth 
and  grandeur.  Tbe  dark  complesion  of  the  natire* 
of  Africa  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem  of  the  blackness 
of  human  nature  by  sin,  aiid  its  incurableness  by 
human  means — "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  P  then  may  they  that 
are  accustomed  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." — Jer. 

i.  33.    Africaia  the  subject  of  express  prediction, 

-    ..      ..  j]ig],to('iI 


its  being  early  visited  by  the  light  of  the  gospel 

"  ■  '      '    "   omeoulofEgypt:  Ethiopia 

her  hands  unto  God." — rs. 


Ixviii,  31 ;  h 

King  Solomon  carried  on  an  extensive  traific 
tritb  Africa,  and  imported  many  of  its  cosily  pro- 
ductions; though,  from  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  geography  and  navigation  then  acquired,  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  his  navies  were 
equippM  chiefly  for  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  parti 
of  Asia,  or  for  Africa;  tbe  same  uncertainly  attends 
the  country  of  tbe  queen  o(  Sheba,  who  came  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  visit  Solomon, 
and  bear  his  wUdom,  the  fame  of  which  had  reached 
her  country :  it  is  probahle  that  she  came  from  some 
part  of  Ethiopia,  1  Kings  X.;  2Chron.ix,  In  later 
days  the  gospel  was  certainly  carried  to  Ethiopia 
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by  the  great  officer  of  state  of  Candace,  queen 
of  Ethiopia,  who,  being  a  proselyte  to  th«  Jenish 
religioD,  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  on  Lis 
way  home  was  met  by  the  evangelist  PhSip,  who 
instructed  him  in  ibe  gospel,  and  baptized  him. 
Act;  viii.  After  this,  many  flourishing  churches 
were  formed  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  cbiefiy 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there 
Christianity  long  flourished.  Many  eminent  woi- 
ihiesofthechristiau  church  were  natives  of  Africa: — 
Origen,  Tertullian,  Cypriau,  Augustine,  and  othert, 
whose  names  are  celebrated  in  the  page  of  ecclesi' 
Bstical  histoiy.  Africa  was  long  distinguished  for 
teaming,  civilization,  riches,  enterprize,  And  power. 
Carthage,  which  for  centuries  vied  with  Rome  aa 
mistress  of  the  world,  was  a  state  of  Africa. 

Africa  has  now  gone  back  in  civilization  and  in* 
telligence.  Ever  since  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens, 
in  the  seventh  century,  Mahometuiism  and  ido- 
latry have  overspread  almost  the  whole  continent, 
and  genera]  darlmess  bos  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  as  is  uniformly  the  case  where 
a  false  religion  ]irevails.  In  the  interior  and 
southern  parts  of  Africa,  the  natives  chiefly  live  in 
a  savage  stale,  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  only 
cultivating  the  sail  just  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  their  simple  wants.  They  are 
exceedingly  expert  in  hunting  and  swimming. 
The  poorer  classes  go  nearly  or  quite  naked,  but 
the  richer  negroes  wear  thin  vests  and  white  caps. 
We  know,  alas  !  but  little  of  the  native  character  of 
Africans,  detached  from  the  vices  engendered  by 
slaveiy ;  but  it  appears  to  be  simple,  inoffensive, 
unsuspicious,  and  hospitable,  often  marked  bjf  a 
considerable  degree  of  shrewdness  and  ingenuity. 
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but  iMinetimes,  also,  chancterued  hy  indolenre  or 

There  ar«  several  European  Bettlements  along 
the  western  coast  of  A^ca,  extending  fivm  Ihe 
river  Se&^al,t«  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  in  Guinea. 
To  these,  Eutvpean  traders  resort  for  the  purchase 
of  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  SLAVES,  for  which  they 
barter  woollen,  linen,  hardware,  and  other  goods 
of  European  manufacture,  and  spirituous  liquors : 
but  before  we  enter  on  the  particulars  of  Uiis  traffic, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  young  reader  some 
account  of  the  West  Indies,  to  which  the  importa- 
tions of  human  cargoes  have  been  chiefly  nwde. 
We  turn  now  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  vast  coutinent  of  America,  and  all  its 
islands,  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
insomuch  that,  when  discovered,  they  acquired  the 
name  of  the  New  World.  Towards  rfie  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Christopher  Columbus,  an  enter- 
prising navigator,  sailed  Irom  Spain,  on  a  most 
adventurous  voyage  of  discovery.  He  sailed  west- 
ward, on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  expecting  to  reach  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  which  then  went  by  the  , 
general  name  of  India,  little  imagining  that  a  vast 
c<Hitiuent  intervened.  His  first  discovery  was  of 
one  of  the  islands  now  called  the  Bahamas,  on 
which  he  landed,  October  12,  1492,  and  taking 
possession  of  it  in  the  names  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  he  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  St.  Salvador.  Concluding  that  he  had 
arrived  near  the  Asiatic  or  Indian  shore,  he  ima- 
gined that  this  was  one  of  the  Indian  islands. 
Hence,  when  the  new  continent  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, the  islands  which  in  succession  bad  been 
discovered  by  Columbus  and  others,  received  the 
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nneral  de^nation  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Old  Asiatic  continent,  that  of  the  East  Indies, 
ihoogh  they  are  altf^thei  unconnected  nilh  each 

The  geDcra]  tenn.  West  Indies,  now  includes  all 
those  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean 
Sea,  which  extend  like  an  immense  chain,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  from  Bahama  to  Trinidad, 
near  the  coast  of  South  America ;  also,  Honduras, 
Berbice,  and  Demerua,  on  the  continent  of  South 
America.  Of  the  above-mentioned  islands,  Cuba, 
the  largest,  belongs  to  Spain  ;  the  itext  in  uze  is 
St.  JDomingo,  called  Hispaniola  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  Hayti  by  the  natives.  This,  at  one  time, 
belonged  to  France,  but,  ^ter  a  severe  struggle, 
the  people  secured  their  freedom,  and  it  is  now  an 
independent  and  flourishing  state.  Jamuca  is  the 
next  largest :  this  belongs  to  England.  The  amaller 
islands  have  been  possessed  as  colonies  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  English,  the  French,  the  Datcb, 
and  the  Danes ;  hut  the  greater  part  of  them  now 
belong  to  the  British  crown,  partly  by  colonization, 
and  partly  by  conquest.  These  islanda  are  very 
beautiful  and  fertile.  Besides  the  ordinary  pro- 
ductions for  home  consumption,  they  produce  and 
export  vast  quantities  of  sugar  and  rum,  also,  cot- 
ton, coffee,  mahogany,  and  woods  for  dynng, 
apices,  indigo,  arrow-root,  &c. :  all  of  them  have 
been  hitherto  cultivated  by  slaves.  As  we  know 
most  abont  those  colonies  which  are  under  our  own 
government,  to  those  we  shall  chiefly  direct  oui 


The  following  is  alist  of  ourWest  India  islands: 
Bahama,  Jamaica,  ToTtola,  Bermuda,  St  Christo- 
pher's, Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Dominica,  Bar- 
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badoes,  St  Lucia,  St.  Vincent's,  Oienida,  Tobago, 
Trinidad.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  three  cou>- 
nieson  the  continent  of  South  America^ — Honduras, 
Berbice,  and  Demerara;  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope, 
in  Africa;  and  the  Maoritius,  an  ialaad  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  make  np  tirenty  coloniei 
belonging  to  tb«  British  gorerninent,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  population  were,  till  lately,  is  a  BtaM  of 
bondage. 

Six  of  these  colonies,  viz.,  Berbice,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Mauritius,  St.  Lucia, 
Trinidad,  are  called  croim  colonies,  because  ihejr 
receive  their  laws  directly  from  the  kiiig  of  Great 
Britain ;  he,  widi  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
decides  what  is  to  be  done  in  and  by  those  colonies, 
and  «(»nmunicate8  it  by  governors  on  the  spot  ap- 
pointed by  him. 

The  others  are  called  chartered  colonies,  because 
they  have  a  le^slature  of  their  own,  somewhat  like 
our  House  of  Commons.  This  assembly  has  the 
power  of  making  laws,  which  must,  however,  be 
approved  by  the  governor,  who  is  sent  out  by  the 
government  here,  and  they  must  also  be  sent  la 
England  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  king.  Hon- 
duras is  different  from  all  the  rest,  and  hu  a  kind 
of  dependency  on  Jamaica, 

A  very  luge  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies  have  the  black  complexion,  the  flat 
nose,  and  curly  hair,  which  characterize  the  AlHcan 
negro ;  then  Uiere  are  a  number  who  bear  the  fair 
complexian  of  Europeans,  and  some  of  several  in- 
termediate shades  of  colour. 

Now  it  is  very  natural,  on  receiving  tiiese  state- 
inenta,  and.  observing  on  a  map  the  distance  at 
which  these  colonies  lie  both  friMn  Altica  tud 
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Europe,  that  the  young  reader  may  be  disposetl  lo 
ask,  "Of  the  various  complexions  described,  which 
characterizes  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
or  state  P  And,  if  the  black  people  Itre  Africaiu, 
and  the  white  people  £uropeans,how,  andbjr  what 
right,  are  they  found  eo  farlrom  home  ?" 

With  feelings  of  the  deepest  shame  and  regret 
we  must  answer  thatiioR«  of  these  people  were  the 
original  inbabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  H>il> 
They.alas!  were  long  ago  extertninated  by  men  who 
called  tbemselves  chnstiaus.  When  first  Europeans 
visited  these  islands,  the  simple  inbabitante  imagined 
them  to  have  descended  from  heaven,  and  ap- 
proached them  with  a  mixture  of  veneratitm  and 
confidence,  freely  tendering  to  them  ike  produce 
of  their  country,  and  receiving,  with  astonidmient 
and  gratitude,  trifling  specimens  of  Ecropeaa  mo- 
nufacture,  fthich  they  deemed  of  inestimable  value. 
But  tbeir  generous  confidence  was  basely  requited. 
Not  content  fairly  to  barter  with  the  simple  natives, 
European  commodities  Sbt  the  rich  produce  of  tbeir 
lands,  the  avaricious  and  cruel  intruders  resolved 
to  ))osses3  themselves  of  the  whole.  The  inhabi' 
tants,  in  some  parts,  were  cruelly  and  treacherously. 
massacred,  and  in  others  compelled  to  labour  in 
the  mines,  and  endure  the  most  cruel  hardehipa, 
until  the  land  was  soon  depopulated,  and  left  in 
the  possession  of  the  invaders, 

The  early  history  of  Hispaniola,  or  St  Domingo, 
affords  an  appalling  instance.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniwils  in  1492,  and  is  famous  for  being 
tbeir  earliest  settlement.  It  naa,  at  first,  held  in 
high  estimation  on  account  of  the  gold  it  supplied. 
TUs  wealth  diminished  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  whom   tbey  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the 
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bowels  of  the  eaiA,  and  it  was  entirely  dried  up 
when  they  mere  exterminated,  which  was  quickly 
done,  by  a,  eeriea  of  the  most  shocking  barbarities 
that  avOT  disgraced  the  history  o{  any  nation.  One 
hiitorian  relates  that,  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants 
coBtained  in  the  island  when  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, in  1492,  scarcely  153  were  alive  in  1645. 
Anodier  Spanish  writer  desi^bes  the  extermination 
of  the  natives  by  his  coontrymen  as  still  greater 
and  more  t^d  ;  he  stales  the  original  number  at 
3,000,000,  (md  says  they  were  reduced  to  60,000 
wiihiu  fifteen  yeara. 

These  barbarities  aie  not  to  be  charged  upon 
one  nation  or  another,  for  where  is  the  nation  o( 
Europe  whose  hands  have  been  alti^ther  free  from 
the  stain  of  oppres^ve  gain  and  innocent  blood  ? 
but  Spain  and  Portugal  took  the  lead,  and  main- 
tainea  the  bad  jve-eminence  in  those  deeds  which 
disgraced  hiunan  nature,  and  still  more  the  chiis- 
tian  name. 

Thus  then,  it  was  by  might,  not  by  right,  that 
Europeans  became  possessors  of  those  distant  lauds. 
The  white  inhabitants  are  Europeaua,  or  the  de- 
scendants of  Europeans,  who,  for  the  love  of  enter- 
prize,  or  in  pursuit  of  gain,  lefl  their  native  shores 
m  die  different  slates  and  kingdoms  of  the  Old 
World.  The  blacks,  also,  are  a  race  of  foreigners, 
natives  of  Africa,  or  the  children  of  African  negroes, 
who  came  thither,  not  ftom  motives  either  of  enter- 
prize  or  gain,  but  forced  from  their  native  land, 
bound  as  prisoners,  and  sold  as  so  many  head  of 
cattle  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  compelled  to  cuIt 
tivate  the  lands  depopulated  by  European  cruelty, 
and  to  minister  to  European  luxury,  pride,  and 
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The  people  of  colour  aie  descended  .fowl  'Euro- 
petiis  and  n^roefi,  nuI  some  of  th^u  hara  moetved 
their  freedom  in  consideratjon  of  their  whka 
parentage  on  one  side,  but  a  for  greater  pn^HHtion  ' 
have  inherited  the  bitter  braidage  of  the  negrs 
parent  The  white  popuUdon  erf  the  several 
British  slave  stales  is  estimated  at  106,160.  The 
free  people  of  colour,  143,700 ;  the  slave  popu-  . 
latioQ  at  812,700.  All  authority  and  inflnence  are 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  white  population,  who 
compoee  but  little  more  than  a.  tenth  part  of  the 
whole :  *  but  we  recal  the  sentence ;  long  habit  has 
taught  us  to  apeak  of  our  slave  cohmieB,  and  slave 
population,  and  to  say  of  our  negro  biethien,  they 
«r«  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  the  pen  inadvertently 
glides  into  its  accustomed  strains ;  but  the  first  of 
August,  1834,  is  past,  and,  blessed  be  God,  Britain 
has  now  no  slave  colonies,  no  slave  population,  no 
house  of  bondage  for  the  negro— 

"Tbecbainig  broken  1   Africa  is  free!" 

Origin  and  History  of  Negro  Slavery. 
It  seems  a  most  mysterious  tbing,  that  800,000 
human  beings  should  be  claimed  as  the  property, 
and  treated  as  the  property  of  about  100,000  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  How  could  this  property  be 
acquired  ?  "  In  the  someway  (it  has  been  replied  in 
many  instances]  as  an  English  farmer,  or  country 
Btj^uire,  becomes  possessed  of  his  cattle,  his  horses,  and 

■  It  i>  hoped  that  the  yoaog  reader  will  keep  ia  mind 
the  ■talemenU  of  this  chapter,  aad,  if  possible,  familiarize 
bii  mitid  ailb  the  places  referred  to,  hy  rneao^  of  a  map. 
The  Kveral  particular  here  stated  will  be  freqnant^  le- 
forred  to  in  the  remainia;;  part  of  tbia  work. 
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dogs.  He  may  faave  olttained  tlem  by  inbcriu 
lUtce  from  his  fallier,  or  as  a  gift  oi  a  legacy  from  a 
friend ;  hi;  may  have  parcha^ed  them  U^ethvT,  as 
the  lire  stock  of  an  esute ;  or  he  nay  have  selected 
them  iadividnally,  as  a  handsome  nell  formed 
animal  hE^lpe^ed  to  strike  his  lancy,  or  was  re- 
commended to  him  for  its  good  qualilies;  or  they 
may  be  the  breeding  produce  of  his  stock.  We  can 
nndeistBod  how  a  property  in  animals  may  be  thus 
acquired  ;  but  can  homan  flesh  and  spirits  be  held 
by  such  a  tenure,  be  thus  posaessed,  thns  brought 
as  an  article  of  traffic  to  the  market,  and  thus 


B  of  daily  occurrence  for  nearly  four 
centimes,  in  fact,  ever  since  the  Weal  Indies  were 
possessed  by  Europeans. 

The  preralence  of  slavery,  in  one  form  or  other, 
has  been  already  traced  to  the  remotest  times,  a? 
also  the  benign  inQuence  of  Christianity,  to  dis- 
seminating juater  views  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
inapiring  a  benevolent  tone  of  feeling,  by  which 
that  kind  of  alaveiy  which  had  for  agea  prevailed 
in  Europe,  hod  at  length  given  way,  and  in  most 
states  become  extinct.  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  revived,  in  an  aggravated  form,  in  the 
colonies  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  year  1440,  while  the  Porlnguese  were 
exploring  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  captain,  named  An- 
thony Gonsalez,  seized  some  Moors  near  Cape  Ba- 
jador  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Barbary,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  tbo 
great  desert.  Two  years  afterwards,  thdr  cele- 
brated prince,  Henry,  commanded  Gonsaleii  to 
eany  his  priaonera  back  to  Africa.     He  did  ao. 
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and  laadii^  them  at  Rto  del  Oro,  a  little  TaMlieT 
aoulb,  received  from  the  Mootb,  in  exchange,  a 
quantity  of  gold  dnst  and  ten  n^roea,  with  which 
ceroo  he  retamed  to  Lisbon.  These  neg^roes  had 
perhaps  been  taken  captives  in  war  by  the  Moore, 
who,  according  to  the  iiaages  of  barbarous  nations, 
felt  themselves  st  liberty  to  diapose  of  their  captives 
at  the  best  market)  or  in  exchange  for  their  own 
countrymen.  But  the  speculation  proving  pn^t- 
able  to  Gonsalez,  others  of  the  same  nadcm  soob 
embarked  in  it,  and  the  Moors  found  many  cus- 
tomers for  their  captives. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  the 
Spaniards  discovered  and  took  possession  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  having,  in  their  inordinate 
thirst  for  gold,  compelled  the  wretched  natives  to 
labour  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola,  till  their  race  was 
nearly  exterminated,  and  the  sources  of  their 
wealth  in  consequence  closed,  a  vehement  desire  of 
pursuing  their  lucrative  though  barbarous  projects, 
inspired  the  thought  of  procuring  slaves  from  Africa. 
Accordingly,  alwut  the  year  1S03,  a  few  slaves 
were  sent  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Spanbh  aAo- 
nies.  In  1311,  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  allowed  a 
larger  importation  of  these  unhappy  beings. 
They  were,  however,  found  unfit  for  the  labmir 
to  which  they  were  destined ;  and  as  niimhera  of 
gold  mines  then  began  to  be  wrought  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  on  the  continent  of  South  America, 
those  of  Hispaniola  were  the  less  regarded.  The 
labour  of  the  slaves  was  therefore  turned  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  But  for  whatever  purpose  they 
were  procured,  the  system  of  procuring  slaves 
having  been  once  admitted,  was  not  likdy  to  be 
set  ^ide.     After    the    death  of  Ferdinand,    tha 
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reins  of  gorenunent  were  held  by  CardiDal 
Ximenes.  until  Charles  V.  came  to  the  thiooe. 
During  Ilia  regency,  an  earnest  application  wai 
made  by  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  who  bod  gone 
out  M  «  mieeioDaiy,  to  obtain  pennisaioa  to  esta- 
blish A  regulfLT  trade  in  Afiiccm  negroes.  This 
strange  proposal  appears  to  have  origin*t«d  ic  a 
misti^ea  partiality,  for  Lag  Casss  was  a  benevo- 
Imt  and  humane  manj  but  ha  had  witnessed 
with  grief  and  hoiTor  the  cruelties  practised  by  hia 
Goaiitrymen  on  the  r^naining  natives  of  the 
colonies,  and  hoped  to  preTent  their  total  extir- 
pation, by  tiie  anaccDuntable  measure  of  substi' 
tuting  Africans  in  their  place.  Perhaps  be  had  im- 
bibed the  notjou  which  has  prerailed  even  in  more 
enlightened  days,  that  blackneM  of  abin  indicated 
a  lower  degree  in  the  scale  of  nature ;  probably, 
also,  he  hoped  that  laws  would  soon  be  established 
in  farour  both  of  the  Africans  and  natives  in  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  as  be  was  to  live  in  th« 
country  of  slavery,  be  Battered  himself  that  he 
should  be  able  to  secure  the  execntion  of  those 
laws.  The  cardinal,  however,  much  to  his  hon<tf, 
reftised  the  proposal,  not  only  judging  it  to  be 
unlawful  to  consign  innocent  people  to  slavery  at 
all,  but  to  be  very  inconsistent  to  deliver  the  in- 
h^itanls  of  one  country  from  a  state  of  misery  by 
consigning  to  it  those  of  another. 

After  the  death  of  Ximenes,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  had  come  into  power,  encouraged 
(be  slave  trade.  In  1517,  he  granted  a  patent  for 
Ibe  exclusive  supply  of  4000  negroes  annually  to 
Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico. 
This  patent   was    afterwards    assigned   to  some 
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Genoese  Merchants,*  and  thns  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, were  regularly  supplied.  This  great  prince 
lived  long  enough  to  repent  of  what  he  had  thus 
inconsiderately  done.  He  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  dreadful  evils  connected  with  this  horrible 
traffic,  nor  had  he  duly  considered  the  crying 
injustice  of  permitting  it;  hut,  on  more  mature  con- 
sideration, he  made  a  code  of  laws  for  the  hetter 
protection  of  the  unfortufiate  natives  remaining  in 
his  foreign  dominions,  and  stopped  the  progress  of 
African  slavery,  by  an  order  diat  all  slaves  in  his 
West  India  possessions  should  be  made  iree. 
His  order  was  executed  by  Pedro  de  la  Gasca, 
This  was  in  1S43.  But  in  1655,  Charles  resigned 
his  throne,  and  retired  into  a  monastry ;  Oasctt,  the 
minister  of  his  mercy,  returned  to  Sp^n,  and  the 
imperious  tyrants  of  those  new  dominions  re- 
turned to  their  former  practices,  and  fastened  the 
yoke  of  slavery  on  the  suffering  negroes. 

These  facts  show  how  very  careful  persons  in 
influence  and  authority  should  be,  not  to  give 
hasty  sanction  to  measures  proposed'to  them  by 
others,  and  probably  dictated  by  interested  motives. 
For  want  of  carefully  scrutinizing  a  measure  liefore 
they  adopt  it,  and  bringing  it  to  the  unbending 
rule  of  rectitude,  they  may  unsuspectingly  yield 
themselves  to  become  instruments  of  the  most 
flagrant  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  originate  evils, 
the  frightliil  increase  of  which  they  little  contem- 
plated, and  may  in  vain  labour  to  prevent 

Similar  impoailiona  were  practised  on  Lonis 
Xlll.  of  France,  to  induce  him  to  sanction  the 

•  See  page  88. 
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pnKlJce  <J  slavery  in  his  colonies.  When  about 
,  to  is3)ie  ta  edict,  by  nhicli  all  Africans  on  coming 
into  his  coloniee  were  to  be  made  slaves,  he  dis- 
'Covered  seme  reluctance  and  q)prehei)8ion,  until 
Jie  uas  assured  that  it  waa  for  the  good  of  the 
.n^:oea'  sools,  and  for  the  ^lory  of  God,  this 
being  the  only  vay  of  converting  them  to  Christi- 
anity. Deceived  by  ihia  hypocritical  reprc- 
sentalfon,  the  monarch  gave  his  consent. 

The  imputation  of  slaves  from  Africa  iras  first 
practised  by  our  onn  countrymen  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  name  which  is  consigned 
to  everlasting  disgrace  for  introducing  it,  ia  that  of 
capt.  .lohn  Hawkins,  aflerwanls  sir  John  Hawkins. 
Knowing  chat  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  bad 
found  it  a  profltable  speculation,  he  obtained  the 
assisiance  of  some  wealthy  persons  in  London, 
in  the  yeoi  1562,  and  having  fitted  out  three  ships, 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  then  fell  on  the 
defenceless  negroes  sword  in  hand,  burned  and 
plundered  their  towns,  and  sueing  on  300,  sailed 
with  them  to  Hispauiola,  where  he  sold  them,  and  re- 
tamed  to  E  ngland  with  oth  erarticlesofmeTch  andi  ee, 
the  price  of  blood.  Queen  Elieabeth  seems  to  have 
had  strong  misgivings  of  the  natiiic  of  this  traffic, 
and  the  evils  to  which  it  might  lead ;  for  though  it 
was  represented  by  those  interested  in  this  traffic, 
that  the  Africans  were  taken  away  voluntarily,  and 
transported  to  the  Spanish  colonies  as  labourers, 
and  nut  as  slaves,  she  expressed  her  concern  lest 
any  should  be  carried  off  without  their  own  free 
consent,  in  which  case  she  declared  it  would  be 
detestable,  and  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
npon  the  undertakers.  Hawkins  having  promised 
to  comply  with  the  queen's  injunctions  in  ihit 
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respect,  was  appointed  to  one  of  the^jaeeR  s  atripe, 
U>  proceed  on  the  same  route ;  bat  he  did  -  n^t 
Iteep  his  word,  for  when  he  weat  to  Africa  aguii, 
he  seized  many  of  the  inhabitants,  some  l^ 
stratagem,  and  smne  by  force,  and  earned  Ihem 
off  as  glares,  spreading  destruction  and  -  misery 
wherever  he  went 

"  Here,"  saya  the  historian,  "  began  the  horrid 
practice  of  forciog  the  Africans  into  slavery,  an 
injustice  and  barbarity,  which,  so  sure  as  there  is 
vengeance  in  Heaven  for  the  worst  of  crintes,  will 
-sometime  be  the  destruction  of  all  who  allow  or 
«Dcourage  iL"  That  such  a  trade  should  be  suf- 
fered to  continue  under  a  queen  who  had  so  so- 
lemnly and  properly  expressed  her  abhorrence  of 
injustice  and  cruelty,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
pains  taken  by  those  interested,  to  keep  her  in 
Ignorance  of  (he  truth.  Diuing  the  succeeding 
reigua  of  James,  and  Charles  I.  and  II.,  Briti^ 
settlements  were  forming  on  the  Weat  India 
islands ;  and  the  shameful  traffic  in  human  beings 
once  begun,  proceeded  and  gathered  strength 
from  day  to  day ;  every  where  the  colonists  com- 
menced  plantations  and  stocked  them  with  slaves. 
Britain  did  not  take  the  lead  in  commenciDg  the 
slave-trade,  hut  having  once  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  other  nations,  and  embarked  in  it,  she  threw 
into  it  all  her  accustomed  energy,  and  soon  out- 
alripped  all  the  I'est.  From  1700  to  1786,  the 
numberofslaves  imported  by  Britons  into  the  island 
of  Jamaica  alone,  was  610,000;  the  total  import 
into  all  the  British  colonies,  from  1680  to  1786, 
was  about  3,130,000.  In  one  year,  (1771,  when 
this  abominable  traffic  was  at  its  height,)  there 
sailed  from  England  to  Africa,  192  ships  provided 
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-^tfae  Importation  of  47,H6  negroes.  At  a  later 
penod,  (1793,]  the  whole  number  aoniiall;  im- 
ported by  aJt  the  European  powers  amounted  to 
74,000,  of  which  38,000  (or  more  than  half)  were 
imported  b;  the  British.  Thew  numbers  are  not 
overstated,  they  are  given  on  the  testimony  of  one 
who  hod  in  his  possession,  authentic  lists  of  the 
entries,  and  who  was  himself  arerse  to  the  abo- 
litioD  of  the  slare-trade.  Who  that  reads  this 
statement,  "and  having  human  feelings,  does  not 
bhish  and  hang  his  head  to  think  himself  a  man  P" 
Who  that  boasts  the  name  of  Briton,  does  not 
weep  to  think  of  the  atrocious  deeds  of  oppression 
wid  blood  that  slain  the  page  of  British  history  P 

But  now  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  young 
reader  of  the  forgoing  pages,  may  be  snppcwed  to 
start  several  questions  • — 

i.  Hoip  were  all  these  slaves  procuied  P — were 
they  captives  of  war,  of  crime,  of  debt,  or  of  po- 
verty, each  of  which  baa  been  assigned  as  a  source 
•f  slavery  ' 

2.  How  have  they  been  employed,  and  how 
hare  they  been  treated,  in  their  stale  of  slavery  P 

3>  Are  their  children  free  ?  and  if  not,  whence 
arise*  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  import  fresh 
slaves  every  year  r 

The  answers  to  each  of  these  questions  will  fur- 
nish a  dis^Dct  section. 

It  How  were  the  slaves  procured  P 

It  appears  to  have  been  among  the  borbarons 
customs  of  ibe  African  stales,  to  retain  for  their 
own  use,  or  to  sell  as  slaves,  captives  taken  in 
war.  The  Moors,  who  occupy  the  northern  part 
of  Africa,  were  among  the  most  powerful    and 
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fonntdable  natious,  and  most  ft«qiieatl^  IbcA'Ci^ 
tive  the  natives  of  neighbouring  etales.'  Hene« 
Morocco  was  early  reaorted  to  as  a  maK  for  slwnee. 
As  the  demand  increased,  and  the  caplires  of  tttf 
did  not  aSbrd  a  sufficient  supply,  condemned  trti. 
miiials  were  disposed  of  in  like  manner.  Neither 
poverty  nor  debt  have  been  assigned  as  cansm'  of 
negro  slavery,  far  exportation,  though  they  sonie^ 
times  became  the  causes  of  vassalage  unong  tbem- 
selres.  How  then  has  a  supply  for  the  astoni^'- 
ing  demand  been  kept  up  T  Could  war  and  criminal 
judgments  constanUy  slock  the  slave  murket  with 
its  annuU  tens  of  thousands  ?  Alan  !  when  the 
heart  of  roan  is  so  hardened  by  avatrice,  as  to  re^ 
ceive  a  price  for  hia  fellow-man,  it  is  not  likely  to 
stumble  or  scruple  at  ihe  guilt  of  any  measure 
which  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  extEnding  his 
lucmtive  traffic.  Like  the  tiger,  which,  brmight 
up  on  milder  food,  may  appear  hannless  and 
gentle,  but  let  him  once  taste  the  warm  blood  oC 
a  victim,  and  his  cruel  ferocious  propensities  break 
out  beyond  all  bounds — nothing  can  restrain, 
nothing  can  satisfy  him,  but  a  constant  repetition 
of  his  borribte  repast : — so  the  heart  of  man  once 
rendered  callous  by  the  sale  or  the'  purchase  of  « 
human  victim,  still  cries  ''  Give,  give  :  neither  ava- 
rice nor  cruelty  knows  a  bound.  When  white  men, 
bearing  the  christian  name,  found  that  a  profitable 
commerce  might  be  carried  on  by  procuring  slaveji 
in  Africa,  and  exportiiig  tbem  to  the  newly-fonnod 
colonies  of  the  west,  methods  were  easily  deriaed 
Sot  procnring  a  sufficient  supply.  Agents  wsie 
stationed  at  diflerent  planes  along  the  coast,  whose 
bnsiness  it  was  to  establish  commnnications  niik 
the  interior  country,  and  to  kidnap  the  uDwafy 
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natives,  aotnetiuies  enticing  them  willi  a  few  paltiy 
beads,  or  tpinluoiu  liquors,  or  gunpowder,  and 
then  abusing  the  moment  of  conSdeoce,  or  of  in- 
sensibility,  to  seiise  and  convey  them  on  board  a 
slave  ship;  sometimes  fomenting  quairela  between 
different  villages  or  states,  in  order  to  seize  on  the 
captives ;  sometimes  bribing  the  negroes  themielvea 
to  betruy  their  neighbours,  friends,  and  kindred ; 
Bometioies,  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation, 
charging  the  head  of  a  family  with  witchcraft,  or 
Boine  other  crime,  and  by  false  accusation,  and  mock 
toials,  condemning  himself  and  all  belonging  to  him 
to  slavery ;  sometimes  burning  whole  viUages  and 
towns,  in  order  to  surprise  the  helpless  fugitives, 
while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  flames  :  these, 
and  many  other  most  inhuman  atrocities,  were 
constantly  resorted  to  by  those  interested  in  main- 
taining and  extending  the  accursed  traffic.  Its 
advocates,  indeed,  atl«Tjipted  to  deny  or  palliate 
these  statements,  and  even  to  prove  that  the  slav^ 
trade  was  a  system  of  mercy,  to  men  whom  the 
ferocity  or  superstition  of  their  countrymen  had 
devoted  to  a  terrible  death ;  but  investigation  has 
uniformly  confirmed  the  most  horrible  statements, 
and  even  brought  new  atrocities  to  light,  on  the  part 
of  the  Eiuvpean  slave-deders.  On  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses  of  the  first  respectabOity,  and  who 
Lad  conversed  with  the  princes  of  Africa,  we  are 
assmed  that  the  wurs  between  the  stales  were  en- 
tered upon  wholly  at  the  instigation  of  the 
whites,  and  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  staves. 
Tewipted  by  the  ofiers  of  European  commodities, 
and  especially  by  that  curse  of  both  hemispheres, 
spirituous  liquors,  with  which  the  slave-traders  and 
captains  plied  tbe  petty  sovereigns,  ihey  waged  war 
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on  each  other,  oi  even  rasAgti  their  omi  country, 
ti>  procure  cargoes  of  slaves  in  occhaoge  for  the 
trifles  they  so  eagerly  desired.  The  unhappy 
captires  were  brought  often  in  a  wouuded  stale, 
and  in  the  deepest  affliction,  oflen  dying  before 
they  reached  the  shore.  Instances  might  be  mul- 
tiplied, of  the  most  horrible  injustice  and  cruelty, 
but  >  specimen  or  two  shall  suffice.  The  Icing  of 
Barbesm,  one  of  the  states,  having  been  intoxi- 
cated by  the  French  agent,  consented  to  send 
out  and  seize  hundreds  of  his  own  peaceful  sub- 
jects, lo  meet  the  demands  of  the  wily  foreigners. 
He  aAerwards  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  his  owa 
prime,  and  bitterly  reproached  his  chrislian  se- 
ducers. At  Calabar,  two  large  African  villages 
having  been  sometime  at  war,  made  peace  with 
each  other,  and  were  about  to  ratify  it  by  inter- 
marriages, but  some  English  captains  perceiving 
that  their  trade  would  be  stopped  for  awhile,  con- 
trived lo  sow  new  dissensions  amimg  the  peo- 
ple. They  succeeded  in  setting  one  village 
against  the  other,  and  themselves  took  a  share  in 
the  contest,  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  villages,  and  carried  away  others  as  slaves. 
Instances  of  private  treachery,  are,  if  possible,  yet 
more  affecting.  Incited  by  the  hope  of  gain,  or 
by  the  maddening  influence  of  ardent  spirits,  the 
natives  were  induced  to  seize  each  other  in  the 
night,  as  they  had  opportunity;  some  were  invited 
to  the  houses  of  their  friends,  and  there  treacher-- 
ously  detained  and  sold.  Even  parents,  sons,  and 
husbands,  acted  thus  treacherously  towards  iheir 
nearest  connexions.  Often  were  the  natives  kid- 
ntmped  while  in  their  Gelds  or  gardens,  and  multir 
tudes  of  little  black  children  of  both  sexes,  whil^ 
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Tambling  iii  the  Gelds  or  woods,  piirsuiog  the  amuse- 
ments of  childhood,  or  perhaps  employed  in  scaring 
birds  from  the  fields  of  millet,  were  waylaid,  ana 
seized,  perhaps  by  their  nearest  neighbours.  A 
black  trader  kidnapped  a  girt  and  sold  her ;  he 
was  presently  afterwards  htmself  kidnapped,  and 
sold.  When  he  remonstrated  with  the  captain 
who  boi^ht  him — "What !  will  you  buy  me  who 
am  a  great  trader?"  the  reply  was,  "Yes,  I  will 
buy  you,  or  her,  or  any  body  else,  provided  any 
one  will  sell  you;"  and  accordingly  both  tho 
trader  and  the  girl  were  carried  together  to  the 
West  Indies  and  sold  as  slaves. 


shore  with  my  linguist  for  the  benefit  of  my  health. 
He  conducted  me  to  a  spot  where  some  of  the 
countrymen  were  going  to  pnt  a  sucking  child  to 
death,  I  asked  them  why  they  murdered  it.  They 
answered,  because  it  was  of  no  value.  T  told  them. 
In  that  case,  I  hoped  they  would  make  me  a 
present  of  it.  They  answered,  that  if  I  had  any  use 
for  the  child,  then  it  wat  worth  money.  I  fin( 
offered  them  some  knives,  but  that  would  not  do ; 
they,  however,  sold  the  child  to  me  for  a  mug  of 
brandy,  tt  proved  to  he  the  child  of  a  woman 
whom  the  captain  of  our  ship  had  purchased  that 
Tcry  morning.  We  carried  it  on  hoard  ;  and  judge 
of  the  mother's  joy  when  she  saw  her  own  child 
put  on  hoard  the  same  ship,  A«r  child  whom  she 
concluded  was  murdered — she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  kissed  my  feet." — In  what  a  light  does  this 
anecdote  place  this  detestable  trade  ! 
.  A  son  had  sold  his  own  father,  for  whom  he  ob- 
tained a  large  price,  for  as  the  father  was  rich  in 
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domeslic  ilaves,  it  vas  Dot  doubted  that  he  VtxM 
ofier  lu^ly  for  his  raiisom-  The  old  mtui  accord- 
ingly ga?e  twenty-two  of  his  slaves  as  a  ransom  for 
himself;  the  rest,  filled  with  apprehension  of  beii^ 
on  some  gronnd  or  other  sold  to  the  slave-ships, 
ded  to  the  mountaias  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  thej 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence.  The  son  him-  . 
mIT  was  sold  shortly  afler,  and,  in  short,  the  ivhtde 
neighbourhood  desolated  by  the  slave-trade.  In 
several  instances  even  princes  were  enticed  on 
board  slave  ships,  under  pretext  of  purchasing 
commodities  or  receiving  presents,  and  then  car- 
ried away  and  sold.  Similar  treachery  was  prac- 
tised oa  a  prince  who  undertook  to  pilot  a  vessel 
down  the  river.  On  coming  opposite  his  own  town 
he  desired  to  be  put  on  shore,  but  was  pressed  to 
pilot  the  ship  to  the  river's  mouth  :  the  captain 
then  declared  it  was  impossible  to  put  him  on  shore, 
so  carried  him  to  Jamaica,  and  there  sold  him> 
That  the  captains  and  agents  of  the  slave-trade 
habitually  practised  such  treachery,  and  that  their 
practices  were  well  understood  by  the  natives,  is 
plain,  from  the  proposals  made  to  other  Eoropesnst 
The  captain  of  a.  vessel,  (not  a  slave  trader,}  when 
in  the  river  Gambia,  accidentally  mentioned  to  ft 
black  pilot  who  was  in  the  boat  with  him,  that  he 
wanted  a  cabin  boy :  some  youths  were  on  the 
shore  offering  vegetables  to  sell,  the  pilot  beckoned 
them  on  board,  and  intimated  to  the  captain  that 
he  might  take  bis  choice  of  them.  The  captain,  with 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  rejected  the  proposal ; 
the  pilot  seemed  utterly  astonished  at  his  warmth, 
aa4  observed  that  the  slave  captains  would  not 
have  been  bo  scrupulous.  On  another  occasion, 
when  B.  British  general  commanded  at  Goree    a 
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imiBber  »f  tiie  Mtirca,  men,  women,  utd  chiMiR]> 
cwRft  bo  pay  him  a  friendly  visit — «]1  was  unnu' 
pMluig  oonfiikace,  gaiety,  and  mirth;  but  three 
^Mft  csf)taiiui  had  the  audacity  to  apjdy,  with  « 
i<»nl  iequ£»t,  to  the  geneial,  for  peimiasjon  to  seize 
tbe  whole  nnBoipicioaB  multitude,  and  wU  them, 
alleging  the  precedent  of  a  former  governor. 
That  they  ahoyld  have  dared  to  i^proech  a  Britbli 
officei  with  sach  a  dasitioua  proposal,  is  a  proof  of 
the  hardisess  and  boldneu  they  had  attained  by 
long  practice  in  iniquity.  So  thoroughly  were  the 
natives  of  Africa  aware  of  the  treachery,  craelty, 
injustice,  and  misery,  connected  with  the  Blave- 
trnde,  that,  on  sight  of  a  slave-reste],  they  imme* 
diately  brought  &eir  canoes  to  shore,  and  on  land 
would  not  Blir  without  arms,  although  they  felt  no 
fear  of  a  man-of-war,  but  would  come  on  board 
with  unsuspecting  cheerfulness,  or  hold  intercourM 
with  any  white  men,  if  convinced  that  they  were 
not  connected  with  the  slave-trade. 

Thos  it  appears  that  the  slaves  were  made  m> 
chiefly  by  treachery  and  injustice.  A  West  India 
planter,  mdeed,  would  say,  that  he,  or  those  from 
whom  he  received  them,  bought  them  honestly  in 
the  market;  and  the  slave  captain  who  brought 
them  there,  that  he  bought  them  of  merchants,  of 
agents,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  they,  perhiqM) 
t4  others  in  the  interior  :  but  not  one  of  these  par- 
ties would  be  inclined  honestly  to  meet  the  question* 
ftr  to  preffl  it  on  themselves,  or  on  each  other,  "  By 
what  right  were  these  slaves  at  first  deprived  of 
their  liberty  ?  " 

They  have  not  been  mode  slaves  by  the  ordinary 
causes,  admitted  and  acknowledged  in  ancient  or 
modem  nations,  but  were  stolen  or  kidnapped  by 
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robbers  and  swindlers,  vrho,  h&d  they  so  piactised 
in  their  own  country,  on  sheep,  horsea,  or  other 
property,  would  have  exposed  themselves  («  impri' 
Bonment,  transportation,  or  death.  How  affecting 
to  learn  from  travellers  of  undoubted  veracity,  that 
the  disceraing  natives  of  Africa  account  it  their 

CCest  unhappinesB  that  erei  they  were  visited  by 
ipeans.  They  say,  that  we  christians  intro- 
duced the  traffic  of  slaves,  and  that  hefore  our 
coming  they  lived  in  peace ;  but  (say  tliey]  it  is 
observable  that  wherever  Christianity  comes,  there 
come  swords  and  guns,  and  powder  and  balls  with 
it.  The  Europeans,  so  far  from  desiring  to  act  aa 
peace-makers,  keep  the  neighbouring  slates  perpe- 
tually at  war,  and  buy  all  the  prisonus  on  eiUker 
side,  and  the  more  there  are  to  sell,  the  greater 
their  profit.  The  only  object  of  their  wars  is  to 
cany  off  slaves,  and  sell  them  to  the  white  traders. 
Happy  for  US  to  see  the  day  in  which  this  Ibnl 
blot  is  wiped  off  the  christian  character ;  but  there 
yet  remiuns  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  redeem  it, 
and  to  convince  the  injured  Africans  that  ohrisli- 
•nity  is  a  system  of  peace,  love,  and  benevolmce. 

2.  The  second  question  supposed,  was — How 
have  the  negroes  been  employed,  and  bow  have 
they  been  treated  in  their  state  of  slavery  ? 

In  answering  this  qnestion,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  begin  at  the  moment  when  they  were  seized  by 
the  cruel  slave  dealer,  snatched  from  all  the  tender 
ties  of  domestic  life,  and  draped  away  from  all  the 

31e  possessions  and  pleasures  of  home.  It  will  be 
ly  supposed  that  the  utmost  powers  of  resist- 
ance were  exerted  before  tbey  yielded  to  their  cruel 
oppressors, — that  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  activity 
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were  employed  bi  effect  an  escape, — and  ihat  sulleii 
^oomjr  despondency  often  succeeded  (he  laat  un- 
Miccessful  alteinpt,  and  drove  the  wretched  captive 
to  deeds  of  desperation,  or  preyed  silently  on  hii 
vitals,  Biid  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  All  this  the 
dixe  dealer  knew,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  horrible 


e  of  his  profession  to  provide  both  ■ 
iste  of  hiunao  life  incurred,  by  calculatinE 
that,  out  of  a.  certain  number  of  negroes  captured. 


only  such  a  proportion  was  expected  to  reach  their 
destination,  and  perform  octusl  service,  and,  there- 
lore,  allowing  a.  surptua  number  for  waste ;  ajid 
also  agftinat  the  attempts  of  the  negroes  to  escape 
from  their  cruel  toiroenlois.  To  prevent  this,  the 
slatees,  or  persons  charged  with  them,  kept  them 
constantlyin  iTona.and  watched  themnight  aodday. 
They  commonly  put  the  right  leg  of  one  slave,  and 
the  left  1^  of  another,  into  the  same  pnii  of  fettera, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  bear  up  with  a  string, 
while  they  walked  in  great  pain  and  inconvenience. 
Besides  this,  four  slaves  were  fastened  t<^ether  by 
the  neck  with  a  strong  rope  of  twisted  thoi^, 
and  in  the  night  an  additional  pur  of  fetters  was  put 
on  their  hands,  and  somedmea  a  light  iron  chain 
passed  round  their  necks.  Thus  burdened,  and 
thus  degraded,  the^  were  compelled  to  take  a  tediona 
march  over  bunung  sands,  through  inhospitable 
deserts,  and  under  the  rays  of  the  scorchii^  sun. 
The  length  of  these  marches  varied  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  scene  of  robbery  from  the  const 
where  they  were  to  embark.  Ignorant  of  the  rela- 
tive situations  and  distances  of  the  places  through 
which  they  bad  travelled,  the  negroes  described 
their  journey  as  of  "two,  three,  or  fotir  moons;" 
and  as  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Negroland 
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are  nearly,  or  quite  a  thousand  miles  from  the  slare 
coast,  the  joumey  must  be  tremeodously  tedious 
and  toilsome.  A  journey  of  five  hundred  mUes 
was  by  no  meanii  uncommon,  and  as  they  generally 
tnu'ed  the  winding  of  the  riveia,  instead  of  crosain^ 
the  country,  it  sometimes  amounted  to  three 
thousand  miles.  If  overcome  with  fhtigue  or 
weakness,  a  female,  or  feeble  person,  aboiild  Bag 
and  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  rest,  they  were  severely 
whipped,  and  dragged  along ;  and  these  cruelties 
were  repeatedly  practised,  until,  perhaps,  exhausted 
nature  sank  and  expired.  The  wretched  victims 
who  survived  their  toilsome  joumey,  were  then 
fiistened  hand  and  foot  to  a  slave  ship,  a  vessel 
which  has  been  forcibly  described  as  condensing  a 
greater  quanuty  of  human  suffering  and  miseiy 
than  can  any  where  else  be  found  in  bo  small  a 
apace.  Imagine  then,  five  or  six  hundred  persona 
linked  tt^iher,  but  trying  i«  get  rid  of  each  other, 
and  crammed  in  a  close  vessel,  in  which,  by  mere 
pressure,  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  ofaufibcation. 
The  s])ace  allowed  for  each  rendered  it  impossible 
that  they  should  either  stand  upright  or  lie  other- 
wise than  on  one  side ;  *  in  addition  tn  which  they 
were  surrounded  with  every  thing  nauseous  and 
disgustiiiK,  a  scanty  allowance  of  water  aObrded 
them,  and  horse-beuia  for  their  food. 

•  The  Hidch  allowed  for  rach  indii-idual  was  no  more 
than  aixleea  incho,  and  the  pauuge  between  each  of  theae 
rows  of  human  packaget  «a«  bo  small  that  it  wu  impossjbla 
for  a  penon  walkiDg  b;,  however  careTull;,  to  iToid  Dead- 
jng  on  them.  Tbua  crammed  tcgstber,  like  herringi  io  ■ 
boriel,  they  coatraoted  putrid  sod  fB.tal  dinrden,  so  that 
those  who  came  to  inspect  them  in  a  mamiDg  often  had  to 
pick  dead  ■lavcsoat  of  their  rowii,and  to  unchaia  their  dead 
carcatea  (Vom  the  bodies  of  their  wretched  fellow-nifliBren 
to  whom  the;  had  been  faateeed. 
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IT  they  sobbed,  or  wept,  the  luh  was  the  only 
remedy  for  tlieir  grief;  if  they  refused  to  eat,  they 
were  denominated  sulky,  and  compelled,  by  instru- 
mentaoftorture,  toawttllowihe  food.  For  exercise, 
these  miserable  wretches  were  compelled  to  dance, 
though  loaded  with  chains  arid  oppressed  with  dis- 
ease. Lahouring  under  a.  fixed  melancholy  at  the 
loss  of  their  relations,  friends,  and  country,  many 
of  the  poor  creatarea  would  attempt  to  destroy 
themselves,  and  some  actually  accomplished  il. 
Others  obsUnatety  refused  to  take  sostenance,  and 
when  compelled  by  cruel  methods  to  receive  th« 
food,  they  would  look  up  in  the  faceof  (heir  tyrants, 
and  say,  with  a  smile  of  defiance,  "  Presently  w« 
shall  be  no  more." 

On  some  occasions  the  slaves  rose  in  a  mass  to 
hherate  themselves,  force  was  opposed  to  force, 
some  of  the  slaves  were  killed  in  the  scuffle,  others 
jumped  overboard,  and  were  drowned :  white  ac- 
tnally  drowning,  some  were  seen  to  wave  their  hands 
in  triumph,  exulting  that  they  had  escaped,  thus 
prelerring  death  to  the  misery  of  their  situation  ; 
while  others,  repenting  their  rashness,  clung  to  the 
ship,  and  bewuled  their  home,  seeking  in  vain  for 
deliverance,  while  all  their  captors  were  engaged  in 
subduing  those  that  remained  on  board.'  These 
were  secured  with  chains,  and  subjected  to  new 
severities  and  restrictions.  The  wretched  state  of 
mind,  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  slave  ship, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
pnMluced  a  general  languor  and  debility,  often 
increased  by  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  food. 
These  concuiTing  causes  soon  issued  in  positire 
disease.  Dysenteries  and  low  fevers  generally 
made  their  appearance^    the  contagion   spread 
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serenl  were  carried  off  tUily,  and  the  disorder, 
promoted  by  so  many  circumatancei,  resiaied  the 
power  of  .medicine,  for  medicine  cannot  reach  the 
mind,  and  ugitation  of  mind  can  counteract  the 
indaence  of  medicine  on  the  body.  The  mortality 
attending  the  middle  passage  (as  it  was  called]  in 
the  most  favourable  years,  and  when  laws  had  been 
passed  to  regulate  the  treatmeiit  of  slaves  on  their 
passage,  amounted  to  upwards  of  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  caigo ;  before  that,  the  following  yet  more 
awful  calculation  was  made  from  authentic  docu- 
ments. Exclusive  of  such  as  perished  before  they 
lefl  Africa,  which  cannot  be  computed,  on  an 
average  of  all  the  ships,  not  less  than  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  (or  one-eighth  of  the  whole  cargo,) 

niahed  on  the  voyage ;  oesides  these,  four  and  a 
f  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  died  in  the  har- 
bours of  the  colony,  or  before  the  day  of  sale,  and 
one-third  of  the  remainder  died  in  the  seasoning; 
so  that  uot  more  than  half  the  number  that  sailed  from 
Africa,  lived  to  become  effective  labourera  on  our 
islands.  This  would  be  an  appalling  fact,  if  the 
statement  applied  only  to  one  \ntt(tnce  of  one  Aun- 
dred  perimu,  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  horrible 
traffic  lasted  through  three  centuries,  and  that  the 
annual  exportation  of  slaves  at  least  amounted  to 
74,000,  half  of  whom  might  be  reckoned  to  perish 
withinafew  weeks  or  months  of  leaving  their  native 
shores,  and  the  other  half  to  dreg  out  a  miserable 
existence,  tlie  thought  is  truly  overwhelming ;  how 
often  the  n^ro's  blood  has  cried  to  Heaven,  from 
ihe  earth,  or  from  the  sea,  end  bow  often  the  white 
man's  blacker  spirit  has  hod  to  answer  at  the  tri- 
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It  seema  hardly  desiraUe  to  perpetuate  indiri- 
dotil  insttmces  of  cruelly,  yet,  od  the  other  haud, 
it  oaglit  not  to  appear  that  the  cbar^  rests  on  ban 
general  assertions.  Two  or  three  well  authen- 
ticated instances,  selected  out  of  a  vast  number, 
may  suffice  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  cmelty  of 
slave  dealers  and  of  the  miseiy  endored  by  the 
wretched  slaves,  in  this  period  of  their  suffering 
career, — thepassagefromAfricato  the  West  Indies. 
To  induce  a  slave  to  eat,  a  captain,  being  himself 
ill  in  bed,  directed  his  people  to  present  him  with 
a  piece  of  burning  coal  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of 
yam*  in  the  other,  compelling  him  to  tkke  his 
choice.  This  hiMtaru  experiment  succeeded,  the 
poor  wretch  took  the  yam  and  began  to  eat  it, 
but  threw  the  fire  overboord. 

A  child,  about  ten  months  old,  on  board  a  slave 
ship,  refused  to  eat ;  the  captain  flogged  it,  swear- 
ing  that  he  wonld  either  make  it  eat,  or  kill  it. 
From  this  and  other  ill-treatment  and  disease  the 
child's  legs  swelled.  He  then  ordered  them  to  be 
soaked  in  warm  water,  to  abate  the  swelling ;  hut, 
even  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 
The  cook,  on  putting  his  hand  into  the  water,  said 
it  was  too  hot.  On  this  the  captain  swore  at  him, 
and  ordered  the  child's  feet  to  be  pnt  in.  This 
was  done, — the  nails  and  skin  of  the  feet  came  o7 ! 
oiled  cloths  were  then  put  round  the  feet,  and  ihe 
poor  child  tied  to  a  heavy  log.  Two  or  three 
days  af^nvards,  the  captain  caught  it  np,  and  re- 
peated that  he  would  make  it  eat  or  kill  it.  He 
immediately  flowed  it  again,  and  in  a  quarter  of 

*  A  lort  or  root  which  is  milch  used  for  food,  both  in 
Africa  and  the  Wett  Indies. 
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on  hour  it  died  !  But  the  cruelty  of  tlje  barbarous 
captain  was  not  yet  satiated.  He  commanded  the 
nretched  moiber  to  throw  overboard  the  body  of  her 
murdered  infant,  and,  on  her  shrinking  from  the 
office,  be  beat  her  till  ahe  complied,  she  carried  it 
to  the  other  side  of  the  vessel,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  sen,  turning  her  head  the  other  way  that  she 
might  not  see  it. 

To  these  instances  of  individual  cruelty,  may  he 
added  most  appalling  facts  of  cruelty  practised  on 
a  lai'ge  scale.  A  slave  ship  had  struck  on  some 
shoals  a  few  leagues  from  Jamaica.  The  crew 
landed  in  their  boats,  with  arms  and  provisions, 
leaving  the  slaves  on  board  in  their  irons.  This 
happened  in  the  night.  When  morning  came,  it  was 
discovered  (hat  the  negroes  had  broken  their 
shackles,  and  were'busy  in  making  rafts  on  which 
they  aAerwards  placed  the  women  and  children, 
the  men  swimming  by  their  side  while  they  driAed 
la  the  island  where  the  crew  were.  From  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  negroes  would  consume  the 
proviuons  and  water  which  they  had  landed,  the 
crew  resolved  lo  destroy  them  as  they  approached 
the  shore.  They  killed  between  three  and  four 
hundred :  out  of  the  whole  cargo,  only  thirty-three 
were  saved,  who,  on  being  brought  to  Kingston, 
were  sold. 

An  equally  horrible  transaction  was  brought  to 
light  by  an  action  of  the  underwriters  (or  insur- 
ers of  property  hazarded  at  sea,)  for  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  captain  of  a  slave  ship  throwing  over- 
board a  hundred  and  thirty-two  negroes  alive.  In 
course  of  the  trial,  it  appeared  thai  the  slaves  were 
very  sickly,  that  sixty  had  already  died,  and  others 
were  ill  and  likely  to  die,  when  the  captain  proposed 
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to  ibe  male  and  others  to  throw  them  into  the  sea, 
observing  that,  if  they  died  a  natural  death,  the 
loss  would  fall  upon  the  owners  of  the  ship,  but  if 
they  perished  in  the  sea,  it  would  fall  to  the  un- 
derwriters. He  accordingly  selected  a  hundred 
and  thirty-two  of  the  most  sickly, — fiily-four  were 
immediately  thrown  orerboard,  forty-two  the  day 
following,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  remain- 
ing thirty-six  were  brought  on  deck  to  complete 
the  number  of  victims.  The  first  sixteen  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  but  the  remainder  would 
not  suffer  the  officers  to  touch  them,  but  leaped 
after  their  companions,  and  shared  their  tate. 
The  excuse  set  up  by  the  captain  for  this  atrocious 
act  of  wickedness  was,  that  be  had  missed  his  por^ 
and  feared  that  his  allowance  of  water  might  run 
short  It  was,  however,  proved,  that  uo  one  had 
been  stinted,  when  the  work  of  slave  destruction 
began,  and  ihv,  before  it  was  closed,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  yet  the  murder  of 
the  last  lot  of  slaves  was  not  prevented.  The 
barbarous  captain  was  not  tried  for  the  cold  blood- 
ed murder  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  bnt  for  the  fraud  attempted  to  be 
practised  on  the  underwriters ;  and  their  resistance 
of  the  unjust  demand,  brought  to  light  the  horrid 
tranaaction,  which  might  otherwise  have  passed 
into  oblivion,  as  thousands  more  no  doubt  have 
done,  without  exuUng  notice  or  pity.* 

■  It  anght,  pcrfaaiH,  to  ba  jiut  noticed,  thM  Ihe  slave 
tiadc  wu,  comparatively  ipeakiug,  uearly  aa  deUrnctivG  to 
Biiluh  aeameD,  at  to  tbe  wretched  victims  of  oppreiaiun. 
Such  was  the  cruelly  aud  oppression  thej  eudared  from 
their  bardeued  captains,  ihkt  the;  could  not  be  iudueed 
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But  we  must  now  suppose,  in  ordiaary  cases,  ihe 
wretched  ctu^o  to  have  crossed  the  vast  Attaotic, 
and  been  landed  on  the  colouies  of  the  west.  A 
few  days  after  the  animal  of  a  slave  ship,  a  market 
or  fsirwas  held  for  the  sale  of  the  cai^o,  and  how 
was  the  intervening  lime  employed  ?  The  slaves 
often  arrived  in  a  sickly  disordered  stale,  with 
wounds  or  eruptious,  and  the  captain  now  hod  to 
act  the  part  of  an  Enghsh  horse-jockey,  to  niake 
up  his  cattle  for  tlie  niarket,  by  improving  their 
appearance  and  concealing  their  defects.  For  this 
purpose,  astringent  washes,  mercurial  ointments, 
and  repelling  drugs  were  applied,  that  their  wounds 
and  diseases  might  be  hid.  These  artifices  were 
not  only  IraudiiTent,  but  frequenily  fatal.  "No 
matter  for  that,"  was  the  sentiment,  "  they  are  to 
be  told;  no  matter  whether  they  work  or  sicken, 
live  or  die." 

These  preparations  completed,  they  were  led  to 
the  market,  like  cattle,  examined,  bandied,  se* 
lectfd,  separated,  sold.  Relatives  separated  ti'oui 
relatives,  as  if,  like  cattle,  they  had  no  rational  in- 
tellect, no  power  of  feeling  die  nearness  of  rela> 
tionship,  nor  sense  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
ties  of  life,  as  if  they  were  destitutf  even  of  the 
instinct  which  attaches   the  brute  parent  to  its 

to  embark  in  Clie  service,  except  by  the  mart  utfiil  mit- 
repreMDlatiDng  and  bribes,  by  ludnApping,  or  bj  roraed 
From  the  pecaliv  hsnlshipi  Bud  dJBesses  to  which  thej 
were  exposed,  the  mortality  of  Kamen  in  the  slave  service 
was  three  timet  as  gre&t  as  in  any  other  branch  of  service  ; 
and  of  those  who  survived  the  hardships,  siich  «ai  the 
ratal  moral  influence  of  the  KeDea  of  croeltj  to  «bidi  thej 
had  beea  inured,  that,  thongh  in  other  respedt  good  aea. 
men,  thef  were  not  fit  to  be  admitted  in  an;  other  depait- 
ment  on  accoant  of  their  savage  bmtaiit)'- 
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infant  oSsprmg.  The  mother  and  her  children 
were  easily  discerned  by  the  extreme  agitation  and 
terror  they  discorered  at  the  idea  of  being  torn 
from  eacb  other.  When  any  one  tqiproached  the 
little  group,  or  even  looked  towards  them  with  th» 
attentive  eye  of  a  purchaser,  the  children,  in  broken 
subs,  crouched  nearer  together,  and  the  tearful 
mother,  in  agonising  impolse,  fell  down  before  ihe 
spectator,  bowed  herself  to  the  earth,  kissed  his 
Ket,  clung  to  bis  knees,  clasped  her  children  la 
her  boswn,  wrung  her  hands,  and  cast  up  an  im- 
ploring look,  beseeching  him,  in  natore's  truest 
language,  in  dealing  out  to  her  the  hard  lot  of 
slavery,  to  spare  her  the  additional  pang  of  being 
torn  from  her  chiMren.  But,  alas  '  little  regard 
was  paid  to  the  cry.  The  purchaser  fixed  on  one 
or  two  of  her  tamily,  because  they  were  strcmg  and 
healthy,  bnt  he  required  no  more;  another  took 
one  or  two  that  appeared  less  robust  and  healthy, 
because  they  were  ''damaged"  and  were  o^red  at 
a  lower  price ;  and  the  remainder,  being  lefl  to  the 
close  of  the  first  day's  sale,  were  called  "  the  refuse 
slaves,"  and  purehased  by  some  speculating  hig- 
gler, who,  calculating  on  the  chance  of  one  or  mora 
surviving  and  repaying  his  adventure,  took  to  a 
large  lot  of  these  wretched  rejected  beings,  giving, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  a  dollar  for  each,  intending 
to  cany  them  out  into  the  country  and  retail  them. 
These  horrible  barguns  have  sometimes  been 
made  for  poor  creatures  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  who  have  been  known  to  expire  before  they 
could  he  conveyed  out  of  the  market  Thus,  how- 
ever, the  wretched  family  have  been  separated  for 
life,  the  children  being  deprived  of  parental  care, 
perhaps  yet  unconscious  of  the  wretchedness  of  their 
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lot;  and  the  parenta  having,  in  aiMitioii  to  ttreir 
heavy  toil  and  bitter  bondage,  the  daily  misery  ot 
Bepamtion  from  each  other,  and  from  the  tender^ 
objects  of  their  mutuHl  ofiecUop,  aad  6te  dreadiiit' 
uncertainty  of  theii  fat«. 

We  come  now  to  9]>eak  of  the  labour  of  th« 
dares.  Some  are  employed  as  domestic  slavesi' 
to  do  any  bind  of  work  in  the  house,  the  laundiy,- 
tbe  garden,  or  the  stable,  in  which  the  owner  may" 
please  to  employ  them.  Tbis,  supposing  the 
treatment  to  be  tolerably  humane,  is  considered 
preferable  to  field  work,  and  is  more  frequently 
a  promotion,  on  account  of  fidelity  and  activity, 
than  a  first  appointmenL  But  by  &r  the  greater 
number  of  the  negroes  are  employed  in  field  la* 
hour.  Almost  ^1  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  which  with 
us  is  performed  by  horses  and  oxen,  assisted  by  ma-' 
chinery,  is  in  out  colonies  carried  on  by  the  manud 
labour  of  the  negroes.  The  principal  plantations 
consist  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar.  It  is  desiiahte 
to  give  the  young  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  productions  are  cultivated. 

The  coffee-tree  is  an  evet^reen,  which  very 
mnch  resembles  our  bay.  There  are  some  slight 
varieties,  but  only  one  species.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  alt  the  coffee-tieea  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America,  are  the  progeny  of 
one  plant,  which,  in  1714,  was  presented  by  the 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  to  Lonis  X!v.  of 
France.  Shortly  after  that,  plants  were  conveyed 
to  Surinam,  Cayenne,  Martini co,  and  outer 
European  colonies,  and  the  cultivation  proceeded 

Eretty  rapidly.  The  coffee  of  Arabia  and  Tur- 
ey,  is  still  greatly  preferred  to  that  of  the  WesC 
Indies. 
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The  coffee-tree  grows  ereet,  with  b  single  Mem, 
to  the  beight  of  Ove  feet,  or  upwards ;  they  would 
ptnbably  rise  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  but  are 
gtmerally  kept  dwarf,  for  the  couvenieDce  of  gather- 
ing the  berries.  The  trees  flourish  best  in  new  soil, 
on  a  gentle  slope,  where  water  will  not  lodge  about 
the  roots,  but  the  bead  requires  to  be  «asbed  with 
gentle  showera.  They  will  not  grow  except  in  ■ 
warm  climate,  bat  in  exposed  situations  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  moderate  the  scorohiog  heat  of  the  suoi 
by  rows  of  umbrageous  treen,  planted  at  certain  in- 
terrals  throughout  the  field.  The  trees  begin  bear- 
ing when  they  are  two  years  old,  but  are  not  in  full 
bearing  till  the  third  or  fourth  year.  In  &vourable 
sitna^ons,  they  sometimes  attain  the  age  of  thirty 
years  ;  but  the  land  is  then  so  impoverished,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  any  kind  ofculture.  The  planters,  there- 
fare,  take  care  to  have  a  fresh  plantation  in  advance, 
against  the  time  that  the  former  fails.  The  aspect 
of  a  coffee  plantation,  while  flowering,  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  leaves  retain  their  glossy 
greenness,  and.  In  the  course  of  one  night,  tfae 
whittf  blossoms  (resembling  jessamine)  expand 
tbemseKes  so  profusely,  as  to  give  the  whole  field 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  large  flakes 
of  snow.  This  appearance  does  not  last  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  The  fruit  which  succeeds  is 
a  red  berry,  resembling  a  cherry,  having  a  pale 
pulp,  sot  unlike  that  of  the  hawthorn,  which  en- 
closes two  oval  seeds,  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
horse-bennn  Wlien  ripe,  the  berries  assume  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  if  not  then  gathered,  will  drop  from 
the  trees.  In  Arabia  they  do  not  pluck  the 
berries,  but  spread  cloths  round  the  trees,  on  which 
they   shake   the  ripened  berries.     la  the  West 
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Indies,  neKToes  are  employed  to  gadier  die  berries 
when  anmcieiitly  ripe.  As  botfa  hands  an  le- 
qnired  to  gather  the  berries  without  injury  to  tfae 
tree,  &  canvas  bag  is  fastened  roond  the  neck  of 
the  gatherer.  This  bag  is  kept  diateoddd  bj 
meajis  of  ta  iron  hoop  or  ring.  As  often  as  it  la 
filled,  the  cftutents  are  tnuisferred  to  a  large  basket, 
and  when  the  gathering  is  over,  the  bmries  are 
exposed  to  the  sun,  on  mats,  in  layen  four  or  &pe 
inches  deep.  This  causes  the  pnlp  to  ferment, 
and  separate  from  the  seeds,  which  gradually'  dry 
in  the  coarse  of  about  three  weeks.  The  husks  are 
afterwards  separated  from  the  seeds  by  a  mill, 
through  which  they  pass  scTeral  times,  that  they 
may  be  completely  freed  from  chafi*. 

Some  planters  employ  a  somewhat  difierent  pro- 
cess, and  remove  the  palps  from  the  seeds  as  soon 
gathered.  The  labour.probably.isnotvery  difier- 
ent  in  either  case.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the 
seeds  are  packed  for  exportation,  and  ore  aftep> 
wards  roasted  by  the  merchants  and  grocers. 
This  is  performed  in  an  iron  cylindrical  vessel, 
(something  like  a  candle-box,)  so  contrived  OB  to  be 
continually  turning  over  the  fire,  to  secure  the  coa- 
stant  motion  of  the  berries,  and  to  prevent  any  part 
being  too  strongly  heated.  The  quantity  of  cofi^« 
annually  consumed  in  Europe  is  esUmated  at 
130,000,000  pounds. 

The  work  of  the  negro,  in  the  cofiee  plantation, 
is  to  hoe  the  ground  and  keep  it  clear  from  weeda. 
to  make  new  plantations  when  required,  and  to 
gather,  dry,  anid  separate  the  produce. 

"  And  where  is  the  hardship  of  all  this  ?  "  says 
an  English  labourer,  "  1  wish  they  would  cultirate 
eo^  in  England,  and  find  employment  for  some 
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of  la  who  are  out  of  work."  Coffee  cannot  be 
culttTated  in  England,  becaiue  it  requirea  & 
mnch  waimei'  temperature  than  oun.  A  few 
fJanta  are  preserved  in  the  gwdens  of  the  curioiUt 
bat  Umij  ret^nire  the  heat  of  *  alove ;  and  coffee 
gathering,  m  Jamaica,  would  be  found  rather 
wumer  work  liiau  would  snit  an  [GngliRh  consti- 
tDtion,  even  though  the  person  hod  been  used  to 
DOT  bay'inaking  and  harvest  work.  However, 
ihere  is  no  hardship  in  this  part  of  the  story.  No 
doubt,  where  coffee  grows,  plenty  of  people  might 
be  iauBA,  who  would  choose  to  be  coffee  gatherers, 
provided  they  could  alao  choose  their  employers, 
and  be  adeqiiftlely  pud  for  theii  labour;  but  here 
ie  the  hardship,  th^  ptopU  toko  do  il  are  slaves. 
Cotton. — There  are  Mveral  species  of  the 
cotton  planL  That  moat  commonly  cultivated  is 
the  annual  herbaceous  sort.  It  is  raised  from 
■eed,  attains  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches,  and  is  reaped  like  com.  It  bears  a  large 
yellow  flower,  with  a  purple  centre,  which  produces 
a  pod  aboat  the  size  of  a  walnut;  this,  when  ripe, 
bonis,  and  exposes  to  view  the  fleecy  cotton  in 
which  tliB  seeds  are  securely  embedded.  The  cot- 
ton harrest,  in  wanner  countries,  occun  twice  in  the 
year;  in  colder  climates  only  once.  This  piaiit 
will  grow  in  most  situations  and  BoilB,  and  is  cul- 
tirated  without  any  very  great  trouble  or  expence. 
In  a  favourable  season,  the  cotton  is  ripe  for  pull- 
ing, about  seven  or  eight  months  after  it  has  been 
sown.  The  appearance  of  a  field  of  ripe  cotton  is 
estremely  beautiful,  the  glossy  dark  green  leaves 
cmirast  finely  with  the  delicate  silken  globules  of 
snowy"  white. 
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In  lome  parts  the  produce  is  gathered  by  Uiking 
off  the  whole  pod  bucI  afterwanls  separating  the 
husk.  This  mode  of  gathering  is  by  far  the  most 
expeditious  at  the  time,  but  it  occasions  great  iiH 
convenience  aflenrarda,  as  the  bush  breab,  and 
the  small  particles  adhere  to  the  cotton,  and  are 
not  easily  removed.  The  method,  therefore,  moFe 
generally  adopted,  is  to  gather  only  the  tuft  of 
cotton,  which  contains  the  seeds,  (uid  leave  the 
empty  husks,  Whtcherer  method  is  adopted,  this 
work  is  alirays  performed  in  the  uioming  before 
sun-rise,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cotton  dis- 
plays  itself,  because  exposure  to  the  sun  injures 
its  colour,  and  it  does  not  bear  bleaching  like  flax. 

The  separation  of  the  cotton  from  the  seeds  is  a 
tedious  operation  when  performed  by  the  hand, 
but  machinery  is  now  pretty  generally  employed 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  though  stQl 
unknown  in  the  East  Indies.  By  means  of 
a  machine  somewhat  resembling  a  turniug  latbe, 
and  another  which  acts  as  a  winnowing  fan,  one 
luan  may  clean  about  sixty-fire  pounds  of  cstloD 
in  a  day,  though  he  could  scarcdy  do  more  than 
one  pound  with  the  hand.  By  means  of  a  power- 
ful machine,  impelled  by  steam,  horses,  or  other 
force,  eight  or  nine  himdred  pounds  of  cotton  ore 
cleansed  in  a  day,  with  the  attendance  of  very  few 
persons.  These  machines  are  employed  in  Aiae* 
rica,  hut  hitherto  we  beliere  that  machinery  haa 
been  rery  little  employed,  to  lighten  the  laboun  of 
the  negro.  The  cotton  is  pressed  into  bags  with 
screws.  The  quantity  of  cotton  brought  to  Eng- 
land fur  manufacture  is  astonishing.  In  1828,  the 
importations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amount* 
ed  to  227,760,000  lbs.,  of  which,  6,454,000  lbs. 
Cftme  from  the  British  Went  ludics.  and.  cops^ 
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qiMBtlj,  mm  calljvated  and  piepareil  by  the 
kbotiT  of  aegto  slaves. 

■  -■  SooAR. — Thia  is  by  far  tlie  principal  producticu 
vt  ihe  Wnt  lodies,  and  tb«  chief  object  of  negro 
'labour.  Tbe  gugnr-ctue  is  a  native  of  China. 
The  Nreet  produce  was  in  use  in  India  and  Arabw 
'fciBg  Ivefore  die  mode  of  ita  production  nas  di>- 
corasd,  as  the  Chinese  tie  fiuaovs  for  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  in  mystery  the  origin  and  mode  of 
otOaining  of  every  article  which  they  powess.  The 
aeerct  was  discovered  in  the  tbirteenUi  centuty,  by 
UeFeo  Polo,  a  celebrated  traTeller,  and  the  platH 
was  soon  introduced  into  Arabia,  Nubia,  Egypt, 
and  Ethiopia,  where  the  cultivation  of  it  soon  be> 
cuoe  extenaiTe.  Two  centuries  later  it  was  brought 
to  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  Sicily.  Thence  it 
passed  into  Spain,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary 
Irinnds,  and  shoriiy  after  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  by  Columbus,  the  plant  was  conveyed  to 
Hisponioln,  or  St.  Doming,  and  gradually  spread 
tliToiigh  all  the  islands  of  die  West  Indies. 

The  plant  is  described  as  a  pointed  reed  or  cane, 
terminating  in  leaves  or  blades,  resembling  those 
of  our  strong  marshy  reeds,  but  finely  serrated  (or 
ja^ed  like  a  saw)  at  the  edges.  The  body  of  tint 
cane  is  strong,  but  brittle,  and  when  ripe  of  a  £ne 
stiair  colour,  inclining  to  yellow.  The  height  of 
Ibe  whole  cane,  end  the  length  between  each  of  (he 
-goiittB,  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  soil  and 
'situatioa.  In  stroiu;  lands,  richly  manured,  it  will 
aUain  the  height  oftwelve  feet,  but  in  ordinary  di- 
..cnunstsnces,  frran  three  feet  and  a  half  to  seven  feet, 
-Cxolueireaf  the  ^Hg  part;  the  joints  are  at  adistance 
«f  Irom  one  to  three  iuches,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  st«a)  fromhalf  oninch  to  an  inch.     In  very  rich 
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lands,  each  root  throira  out  nutny  snoken  or  shDOls, 
sometimes  nearly  a  hundred.  The  reed  contsiiu 
a  soft  pithy  suhstnnce,  which  adi»da  a  copious  aap- 
ply  orawect  juice,  from  which  sugar  is  made. 

The  sugar-cane  ia  propagated  by  cuttings,  iriiich 
do  not  require!  to  be  renewed  uinualty;  but  it  Ss 
usual  for  the  planters  to  renew  one-third  of  dieir 
laud  eanh  year  in  succeaaion,  which  allowa  to  each 
the  growth  of  three  years.  In  twelve  or  fifteen 
months  from  planting,  the  canes  are  ripe  for  Cut- 
ting;  they  are  then  cut  close  to  the  givund,  cnt 
up  in  pieces  of  a  convenient  length,  lied  up  in 
bundles,  and  carried  to  the  mill :  the  young  ahoota 
grow  up  for  the  next  harvest 

The  method  of  preparing  and  planting  an  estate 
is  thus  described: — The  quantity  of  land  intend- 
ed to  be  planted,  being  firat  cleared  of  weeds  and 
other  incumbrances,  is  divided  into  several  plots 
of  certain  dimensions,  from  fiileen  to  twenty  acres 
each.  The  intervaU  or  spaces  between  e&ch  plot 
are  left  wide  enough  for  roads,  for  the  convenience 
of  carting.  Eachplot  is  then  subdivided,  by  means 
of  a  line  and  wooden  pegs,  into  amall  squares,  of 
about  three  feel  and  a  half  each.  The  negroes 
are  then  placed  in  a  row,  in  the  lirst  line,  one  to  a 
square,  and  directed  to  dig  out  with  their  hoes  the 
several  squares,  to  the  depth  of  live  or  six  inches, 
throwing  up  the  mould  in  a  regularly  sloping  bank 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  square,  in  the  manner  of 
a  celery  trench  ;  this  brings  tlie  width  of  the  cane- 
bole  to  about  two  feet  and  a  half  at  top,  and  fif- 
teen inches  at  bottom,  the  negroes  then  fall  hack 
to  the  nest  line,  and  proceed  as  before,  until  the 
whole  surface  is  prepared.  They  then  place  the 
cuttings  into  these  holes,  and  cover  them  np  v«»th 
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ntould.  As  they  grow,  the  earth  ia  drawn  round 
diem,  and  tbe  gpround  kept  clear  of  weeds.  The 
whole  of  this  labour  is  performed  under  the  raj's  of 

The  mill  consists  of  strong  rollers,  through 
which  the  caues  are  passed,  and  the  juice  extracted 
by  pressure.  It  is  then  very  rapidly  boiled,  and 
ctariSed  by  means  of  lime.  When  idl  the  wateir 
panicles  hare  evaporated,  and  the  sirup  is  of  such 
a  consistence  that,  on  cooling,  it  will  granulate, 
(or  form  into  small  grains  or  particles,  of  which 
nwist  sugar  is  composed,)  it  is  cooled  in  shallow 
trays,  and  then  put  into  the  hogsheads,  orlarge  casks, 
in  which  it  is  to  be  conyeyed  to  Europe.  These 
casks  have  their  bottoms  pierced  with  holes, 
throi^h  which  any  remaining  portion  of  juice  that 
will  not  crystallize  passes  off  into  a  cistern.  More 
si^ar  is  added,  till  the  cask  is  completely  filled 
up,  it  is  then  headed  and  shipped.  Rather  more 
than  a  ponnd  of  sugar  is  obtained  from  a  gallon  of 
cane  juice,  which  is  the  produce  of  about  eighteen 
caaes.  The  molasses,  or  liquor  which  drains 
away  from  the  casks,  together  with  all  the  scum- 
mings  of  the  sugar  while  boiling,  are  collected 
together  and  fermented,  and  afterwards  distilled 
for  the  production  of  rum.  All  this  work  is  per- 
formed by  negi'oes.  It  is,  no  dotibt,  laborious  work, 
and  requires  exposure  to  intense  heat,  and  maiiy 
hours  continuance  of  labour;  for  when  once  the 
process  of  boiling  has  commenced,  the  coppers 
cannot  be  left  night  or  day.  Well,  this  is  no 
harder  than  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  work 
in  foundries,  mills,  malt-houses,  breweries,  and  on 
farms  during  the  season  of  harvest ;  but  then  there 
are  seTeral  considerations  in  their  favour,  which 
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do  not  kpply  to  the  ease  of  the  poor  QSpves,  .  Aa 
EnglislimHil  cbooses  bis  own  business,  and  it  is  lu^ 
cnttiveinproportioaaBitiB  laborions  or  buArdofia. 
Id  ourmanofactares,  and  other  trades  nbicbreijuirp 
constant  attention,  such  a  relay  of  labouj^J?  is  pro< 
Tided,  as  to  secure  to  all  time  for  needful  repose  j  an4 
if  a  man  £iids  bis  faealtb  4nd  strenglb  not  equal  t9 
the  labour  required  of  bim,  be  is  at  full  liberty  to 
loave  it  and  choose  some  other  pursuit  more  (^inr 
genial  tohisfeeliiigsand  capabilities.  But  the  choice 
of  the  n^o  is  never  consulted,  as  to  his  master  or 
hiH  employment ;  what  bis  owner  sets  him  aitofit 
he  must  do,  willing  or  onwilliiig,  and  almost  able  or 
unable,  for  alas !  th««  have  been  hundreds  of  iq,- 
slances  of  slaves  absolutely  sinking  and  dying 
under  the  labour  required  i^  them,  their  com- 
plainta  and  moanings  having  been  utterly  disre- 
garded. 7%«tr  labour  ia  never  lucrative,  for,  hov> 
ever  much  may  be  exacted  of  them,  or  however 
much  they  may  yield,  or  however  profitable  their 
labour  may  be  to  their  masters,  they  have  no  clajip 
for  proportionate  remuneration.  The  master  re- 
quires and  allows  j  ust  what  he  pleases.  The  change 
of  hands,  in  busy  time,  ia  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
allow  to  any  slave  a  proper  period  for  necessary 
repose  J  and,  finally,  however  much  the  slave  m;^ 
dislike  his  master  or  his  occupation,  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  changing  them,  because  he  is  a  slave. 
Such  were  the  hardships  endured,  in  ordinary 
circum'stances,  that  a  negro  was  not  reckoned  wo- 
loned  to  his  occupation  and  habits  of  life  under 
two  or  three  years,  during  which  period  many 
thousands  died  annually;  but,  supposmg  the  n^ro 
to  have  survived  this  period,  and  even  supposing 
him  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  humane 
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master,  his  iKbovr  muM  be  stdly  embitteied  by  tb« 
feeling  that  he  is  labouring  for  penonH  whom  he 
is  uncliM'  no  obligation,  either  Datiiro)  or  diviue,  lo 
obey ;  that  is  ease  of  failuiv  of  peribnning  the 
ta^  required  of  him,  he  is  liaUe  lo  eoiuoreal 
punishment,  at  the  will  of  his  emploj'er;  ana  that, 
howeveT  tolerable  his  present  situation  may  be,  he 
has  no  security  of  retaining  it,  but  may  be  Craos- 
fetred  at  any  hour,  when  the  circumstances  of  iu^- 
terest,  or  caprice  of  the  master,  may  dictate. 

Bvt  we  must  come  to  certain  cniel  aggrarations 
of  the  bondage  and  labour  of  the  negro.  We  haie 
often  heard  the  saying,  "A  bird  that  can  sing,  and 
won't  sing,  mnst  be  made  to  sing."  When  applied 
to  the  lawful  and  salutaiyesercise  of  authority  over 
an  inddent  dnd  perverse  child,  we  can  admit  its 
correctness ;  but  when  literally  applied,  hare  we 
ever  inquired  hy  what  right  the  two-legged  mon- 
ster, man,  deprived  the  little  feathered  songster  of 
bis  native  liberty,  and  indicted  on  hira  certain 
cruelties,  such  as  carrying  a  vreight,  walking  on 
heated  plates,  or  depriving  him  of  sight,  in  order 
to  train  him  to  entertain  his  employer  with  his 
melody,  or  with  the  exhibition  of  unnatural  feats 
of  ingenuity  P  It  is  by  such  cruelties  that  the 
unwilling  bird  is  compelled  to  sing ;  and  similar 
cruelties  ore  resorted  to,  to  compel  the  unwilling 
negro  to  work. 

We  most  describe  the  agents  and  instruments 
of  coercion.     Each  gang*  of  negroes,  from  twenty 

•  Wliiitui  ndioui  word,  "never applied  bat  JDCODtcmpt 
or  abhorrenca."  We  my  a  gang  of  thievM — ■  gang  of 
villaini— a  gang  of  gypsji  fbrtime-lellera  :  but  wfc»t  would 
it  be  thougfat,  if,  speaking  of  Eiigllsbinen>  we  abould  ay,  > 
gaog  of  geDllemen— a  gang  of  •oldivrr'  or  a  gang  of  »(■ 
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10  eigfatf  in  nnmber,  is  provided  with  a  driver, 
who,  when  the  gang  is  drawn  out  in  a  line  for 
work,  ttaads  clt»e  io  tbe  rear,  Tbe  drJTers  are 
always  the  moat  active  and  vigorous  negroes  on  the 
estate ;  tbey  are  entrusted  with  anthfH'ity  over  the 
others,  and  are  responsible  Tor  their  performing  a 
certain  quantity  of  work  within  a  given  time. 

Each  driver  is  furnished  with  a  earf-whip,  which 
he  carries  in  liis  hand,  or  coiled  round  his  neck  ; 
this  is  a  long,  thick,  strongly  platted  whip,  the 
report  of  which  is  as  loud,  and  the  stroke  as  severe, 
as  those  of  the  whips  in  common  use  among  onr 
wagoners.  Tbia  he  is  at  liberty  to  apply  at  nay 
tDoment,  and  without  any  previous  warning.  It 
is  considered  an  accomplishment,  and  a  matter  of 
emulation  among  drivers,  to  he  able  either  to  pro- 
duce the  loudest  report  from  this  instrument  of 
torture,  or  to  inflict  so  tremendous  a  gash  at  every 
stroke,  withont  much  sound,  as  to  make  even  a  few 
strokes  a  tremendous  punishment.  So  powerful  is 
the  sound  of  the  cart-whip  that  a  few  repealed 
strokes  are  sometimes  employed,  instead  of  a  bell, 
to  call  the  negroes  to  their  morning  labours.  The 
very  mules  dread  the  sound  as  it  echoes  from  the 
surrounding  hills ;  and  so  tremendous  is  its  prac- 
tical power,  that  a  single  stroke  has  been  known  to 
cut  through  tbe  lough  hide  of  a  mule;  and,  applied 
to  the  homaii  subject,  every  stroke  cuts  into  the 
muscles  or  desh  below,  and  leaves  laif^e  scars  or 
weals  which  often  remain  through  life.     So  uni- 

vaab  i  aud  wbj  diould  we  ray  a  gang  of  >Iav«,  wba  are  no 
farther  fit  ■utyecUDreithercDateinptor&bhorreueellianM 
they  are,  involuntuil;,  af  a  different  complexioD  from  imn, 
and  ore  the  ianocent  subjccti  of  oppreiaion  and  iymmj  to 
whicb  we  have  ncrer  beeu  expoted  > 
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>8ndly  is  lliiB  tt£t  admitted,  that  when  a  sluv  is 
to  be  sold,  bis  back  is  exhibited,  and,  to  be  found 
tolaraltly  &ee  from  these  Testigesof  pimisbment,  is 
considered  a  creditable  distinctknt  of  character,  and 
enbsncing  the  value  of  the  slave  to  Ut«  futoie* 
purcbaaer. 

Wben  the  business  of  boleing,  (or  making  tren- 
ches for  angar  canes,  as  before  described,  p.  138,)  is 
to  be  performed,  the  gang  is  drawn  oat  in  a  line, 
like  troops  on  a  parade,  with  their  driver  and  fail 
whip  close  at  hand. 

As  the  trenches  nm  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  hole  or  section  oT  the  trench  should 
be  finished  in  equal  time  with  the  rest;  and  to 
secure  their  being  also  formed  of  an  equal  depth, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  strokes  of  the  hoe  should 
be  thrown  in  with  equal  energy  and  rapidity  by 
the  whole  line.  It  is,  therefore,  Uie  business  of  the 
driver,  not  only  to  urge  forward  the  whole  gane 
with  sufficient  speed  to  perform  the  work  required 
in  the  given  Ume,  hut  also  closely  to  watch  that  all 
in  the  line,  whether  male  or  female,  old  or  youug, 
strong  or  feeble,  woik  as  nearly  as  possible  in  equal 
time,  and  with  equal  eflect.  The  tardy  stroke 
must  be  quickened,  and  the  languid  invigorated, 
and  all  must  advance  with  aniformtty ;  no  breathing 
time,  no  resting  on  the  hoe,  no  pause  of  languor 
to  be  repaid  by  brisker  exertion  on  return  to  work, 
can  be  allowed  to  individuals,  all  must  work,  or 
pause  together. 

*  Observe,  tbe  testimonial  ofdiaracter  ii  turned,  not  to 
tbe  adrBnt^e  of  ihe  attxe,  but  to  tbat  of  tbe  selling  mu- 
ter. Wilfa  m,  any  proof  of  long,  faithful,  diligent  seriice, 
it  oonndered  as  qualifjiog  tbe  iadividiial  for  ■  more  ad- 
vantajceona  (itoation,  and  entitling  faim  to  a  higher  reiini- 
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When  the  nature  ot  the  work  does  not  admh  of 
the  slares  being  drawn  up  in  a  line  abreast,  they 
are  disposed  in  some  uther  order,  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  eaay  reach  of  the  driver's  inspection) 
voice,  and  whip.  In  carrying  the  canes  from  the 
plantation  to  the  mill,  tbej  are  marched  in  files^ 
each  with  a  bundle  on  his  head,  and  the  driver  in 
the  rear,  to  quicken  their  pace,  and  ui^e  on  bj  his 
whip  any  who  may  attempt  to  deviate  or  loiter  iit 
their  m^ch. 

Such  is  the  work  and  compulsion  of  the  nmn. 
Now,  what  are  bis  wages  ?  In  some  islands,  viz., 
SL  Christopher's,  Andgua,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and 
ToTtolu,  the  slaves  have  a  fixed  allowance  of  pro- 
visions  settled  by  law;  but  so  scanty  is  Ibis  aUow- 
ance,  that  it  is  not  more  than  one-third  the  quan- 
tity necessary  tn  the  comfortable  subustence  of  the 
labourer. 

In  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Barbadoes,  the  slaves 
are  fed  upon  provisions  reared  by  their  own  labour, 
but  dealt  out  to  them  at  the  discretion  of  the  mas* 
ters.  According,  therefore,  to  the  humanity  and 
liberality  of  the  master,  on  one  hand,  or  of  his 
ni^ardliness  and  caprice  on  the  other,  their  con- 
dition may  be  bett«r,  or  worse,  than  those  whose 
scanty  penurious  allowance  is  fixed  by  legal  regula- 
tions ;  and,  be  it  observed,  that,  in  either  case,  there 
is  not  a  single  hour  allotted  to  the  slave  by  law, 
except  Sun£iy,  on  which  be  can  eke  out  his  scanty 
allowance. 

In  Jamaica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent's,  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  Dominica,  and  St.  Lucia,  the  slaves  have 
provision  grounds  allotted  to  them,  and  a  few  days 
m  each  year  allowed  them,  besides  Sundays,  tot 
cultivating  these  grouuds.  Their  huts  are  built 
by  themselves,  with  rude   materials. 
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imUAei  by  tbe  maMen.  The  days  allotted  to 
the  3la»«»  for  tbetr  own  use  vuj  in  difierent  parts, 
kova  foBFleea  to  thirty-six:  the  most  favourablft 
wacsely  excveding  an  average  of  tno-thiida  of  a 
day  weekly,  and  the  least  farouTable  amounting  to 
littl0  more  titan  a  day  in  a  month  j  thus  then,  the 
whole  labour  of  five  di^s  and  a  half,  weekly,  (on 
the  arerage,)  is  given  for  merely  the  rent  of  a  plot 
of  garden  ground.  To  render  that  ground  pro- 
ductive of  the  means  of  subsistence  must  engag« 
the  labonr  of  the  temaiuing  half  day  of  labour,  ai^, 
we  grieve  to  add,  of  the  sabbath  of  rest ;  for  on  tba 
s^bath  it,  (or  rather  before  the  blessed  abolition, 
toot,)  held  a  market,  to  which  the  negroes  repaired, 
olten  from  the  distance  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles, 
to  dispose  of  their  surplus  v^etablea,  and  purchase 
af^w  trifling  articles  eidier  of  food  or  apparel.  In 
addition  to  thia,  they  were  generally  alfowed  a  few 
salt  heirings,  or  other  fish,*  weekly ;  and,  annually, 
a  small  quantity  of  clothing,  the  cheapest  that 
could  be  procured.  The  most  industrious  and 
managing  slaves  contrived  to  keep  a  few  heads  of 
poultry,  and  perhaps  a  pig,  which  also  became 
artides  of  traffic,  and  in  a  very  few  instances,  by 
dint  of  extreme  labour  and  parsimony  for  a  length 

•  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  thii  precioui 
boon,  from  tbe  fact  that  in  the  British  Honse  afCammong, 
it*«»  grevely  wgnad  m  »"  oJyeotJon  asainat  the  abolition 
of  Ike  alav*  tnde,  that  another  importuit  bmnoh  of  trade 
depended  on  it,  viz.,  the  Newfoundland  Saber;,  which  could 
not  go  on  "  were  it  not  for  the  vast  quantity  of  inferior  fiah 
bought  up  for  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  irhiGh 
Kis  quite  unBt  for  any  other  market."  A  limilar  objection 
■aa  raised,  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  would  iitjars 
tbe  sale  of  gnopowder,  vast  quantitiea  of  vhich  vere  lent 
to  Africa  to  be  givea  in  exchnoge  for  sin™. 
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of  time,  «  little  propel  ty  has  been  acquired,  and 
freedom  purchased. 

We  BiipiMsed  a  third  qnes^on  to  be  proposed  by 
the  reader,  riz. : — "Do  the  children  of  alares  in- 
heri  t  the  slavery  of  their  pftients,  and,  if  so,  whence 
could  arise  the  necesnty  for  continning  the  im- 
jwrtmioii  of  slaves  from  Africa?" 

Yes,  nil  ihe  cltildreit  of  the  enslared  n^ro  irere 
bom  slares,  the  lirojjeTty  of  the  master,  as  mnch 
OS  the  colt,  the  p«l>py,  or  the  ktiten,  belong  to  the 
otviier  of  the  parent  beast.  The  n^ro  women 
genemllv  h»ve  a  mimermis  progeny,  and  ore  most 
passionately  fond  of  their  children  ;  and  were  only 
n  few  negro'  families,  in  a  state  of  liberty  and  peace, 
to  coloni^te  tiieinselves  on  an  hitherto  uninhabited 
n]iot,  as  fertile  as  the  islands  of  the  west,  there  can 
be  litlle  doubt  that  thev  wonld  rapidly  intTeaae  to 
a  iimneroiis  and  flourishing  popnlation.  Bat  alarery 
has  been  foinid  the  bar  to  domestic  hap]Mness  in 
every  fiimi ;  and  it  isan  aliecting  fact,  that,  as  lor^ 
as  the  slnve-irade  eontinned,  notwithslan^ng  the 
vast  imports  every  year,  the  nmnber  of  the  n^fro 
po])ulntion  never  iticieased.  We  have  mentioned 
tlie  frightful  waste  of  hmnan  life  in  the  seizure,  on 
the  passage,  and  in  the  seasoning ;  to  this  must 
be  added  the  crtiet  sejmTaiion  of  fiunilies  by  subse- 
quent sales,  the  cxeessir*  labour  and  cruel  bard- 
ships  sustained,  the  use  of  spirituous  liquois,  with 
which  slavery  Ima  made  them  accjnainted,  the  dis- 
couragement of  marrioge  among  the  slaves,  and 
the  insufficient  time  allowed  the  mothers  for  atten- 
tion to  their  inlant  of&pring :  these  ore  sufficient 
causes  for  the  decrease,  rather  than  the  increase  of 
the  population.     It  was  a  principle  avowed  and 
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fteted  upon  bf  tbe  planten,  thftt  it  waa  mnch 
cheaper  to  purchase  full  groini  sIavm,  than  to  rew 
them  ;  and,  as  self-interest  seemed  lo  be  the  slare- 
Hiaslera'  only  law,  hence  would  nttDTally  arise  a 
disregard  to  the  feelings,  the  comforts,  and  interest! 
of  both  parents  and  children.  This  point  was  Mf 
u^ad  with  a  Ti«w  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave* 
trade,  about  thirty  years  ago. 

"  If,"  Slid  a  celebnted  statesman,  "  tbe  elavcii 
decreaee  iu  nnmber,  ill  usage  must  hare  been  th* 
cause,  and  tbe  abolidi»i  was  necessary  to  restrwn 
it :  if  they  increase,  no  farther  importations  were 
neoeiBaiy;  or  if  Uie  population  was  nearly  station- 
ary, and  (be  treatment  of  the  slaves  neither  so 
good,  nor  so  bad,  aa  it  might  be,  then  it  was  the 
proper  period  for  putting  a  atop  to  farther  supplies, 
for  both  the  population  and  tbe  treatment  would 
be  improved  by  such  &  measure."  The  slaTe-trade 
was  abolished,  and  there  has  been  do  deficiency  of 
slaves:  the  slara  popnlation  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  when  thousuids  of  negroes  ner« 
annually  imported.  , 

It  is  refreshing  to  think  that  this  horrible  waste 
of  human  life  has  been  pnt  tt  slop  to.  Before^ 
however,  we  come  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  de- 
tailing the  progress  of  abolition,  there  are  yet  some 
features  in  tbe  horrible  system  of  slavery,  and 
some  appalling  facts  in  its  administration,  that 
must  be  briefly  dwelt  upon. 

Legal  Hardihips  incident  to  J^tgro  Slavery. 

It  is  tbe  glory  of  cur  native  country  that  tbeie 

is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  master 

and  the  servant     A  British  nobleman*  has  been 

•  Eari  Femn,  1T60. 
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haag  Tot  the  murder  of  his  servMit,  and  tne  poorest 
mau,  if  injured  by  the  greatest,  may  iq)peal  to  the 
lavs  of  his  country,  and  have  the  same  respect 
paid  to  his  teatimony  as  if  he  were  ever  so  rich 
and  great.  The  decision  must  be  according  to 
the  evidence  produced,  not  according  to  the  rank 
of  him  who  brings  it.  Bat  in  alare  colonies  it  is 
ver^  diflerent ;  there  is  one  law  for  the  white  mas* 
ter,  and  another  for  the  negro  slave.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  we  may  search  in  vain  for 
any  positive  law  which  espiessly  sanctions  or 
defines  slavery,  though  there  are  many  laws  which 
recognize  slavery  as  an  existing  condition,  and 
treat  of  slaves  aa  subjecta  of  property.  Slavery 
never  could  plead  any  law  but  that  of  custom  tit 
its  existence ;  and,  so  far,  it  b  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  our  British  statute  liooka  are  clear  of  origin- 
ating the  state  of  slavery,  or  giving  to  any  man  a 
right  to  enslave  his  fellow  men.  But  slave-mas- 
ters in  general  were  very  well  satisfied  with  finding 
themselves  by  custom  established  in  possession,  and 
very  little  concerned  to  inquire  into  the  It^l  or 
moral  right  by  which  they  held  it.  But  the  laws 
which  were  made  on  the  supposition  of  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  condition  of  slavery,  almost 
uniformly  lean  to  the  side  of  the  master. 

By  the  colonial  laws,  the  possessor  was  at 
liberty  to  exact  the  constrained  labour  of  the  slave 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  that  without  any 
mutual  compact  or  settled  wages,  it  resting  entirely 
with  the  master  to  decide  the  nature,  and  extent, 
and  duration  of  labour  required,  and  the  subsistence 
to  be  given  in  return. 

The  master  was  also  permitted  to  punish  n 
slave  in  any  manner  and  to  any  extent  he  pleased. 
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short  of  mutdeT  and'  mntilation.  Eren  the  actual 
murder  of  a  slave  wu  placed  upon  a  different  foot- 
ing from  the  mnider  of  a  free  person.  If  legally 
proved,  (which  was  a  very  difficult  matter,)  the 
white  marderer  was  only  subjected  to  a  light  pe- 
nalty. On  the  conviction  of  two  negrwa,  of'a  mur- 
der in  Barbadoes,  ibey  were  £«m'  aliv*.  At  that 
very  ttme  and  place,  if  the  white  man  whom  they 
miudered,  had  murdered  them,  he  would  have 
been  sub^t  only  to.  a  fine  of  fifteen  poonds  cur- 
rency, about  eleven  pounds  sterling.  If  the  mas- 
ter injured  his  own  slave,  even  to  the  loss  v( 
liinb,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  punikhahle. 
If  he  injured  the  slave  of  another,  he  was  li&ble  (o 
a  civil  action  fivta  the  owner,  for  damage  on  his 
property,  not  to  a  criminat  action  for  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  tuffering  slave ;  and  in  either  case, 
seither  the  complaint  of  the  sufferer,  nor  the  testi- 
mony of  a  fellow-negro,  nor  of  any  number  of 
negroex,  could  be  admitted  in  evidence :  a  black 
man  might  be  admitted,  and  compelled  to  bear 
witness  against  a  fellow  black ;  but  only  the 
testimony  of  a  white  man  could  be  admitted 
i^inst  a  white  or  in  &Tonr  of  a  bUck. 

Even  laws  designed  to  anelioTate  the  condition 
q(  the  slaves,  serve  to  illustiate  its  wretchedness, 
soch  as  this, — not  more  than  thirty-nine  lashes 
shall  be  inflicted  on  the  same  day,  or  for  the  same 
fanlr,  or  until  the  slave  shall  hare  recovered  the 
efiectsof  the  farmer  punishment.  Since  tlterewas 
no  restriction  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fault  6it 
which  such  severe  punishioent  mi^t  be  inflicted, 
it  was  easy  for  a  cruel  vindictive  master  to  find 
some  trivial  fault,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
jnAify  the  use  of  the  whip ;  and  a  repetition  of 
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flogging  on  several  successive  daysi  would  be  yet 
more  terrible  tban  to  endare  it  all  at  once. 

A  great  additional  grievance  was,  that  the  mas- 
ter had  the  power  of  del^ating  his  authority,  and 
inflicting  liis  punishments  by  agents,  and  sub- 
agents,  whether  bond  or  free.  Thia  was  a  tremen- 
dous aggravation  of  the  negroes'  condition.  Justice 
would  say,  "  Let  the  law  define  the  crime  and 
its  punishment,  and  let  the  magislrate  convict  the 
criminal  and  inflict  tlie  punishment,"  but  if  this 
was  too  good  for  negroes,  tbe  next  best-  thing 
would  have  been,  that  punishment  should  have 
been  inflicted  only  by  the  master  personally.  A 
West  Indian  master  would  soon  have  been  tued  of 
following  his  negroes  with  a  cart-whip,  and  what 
is  more,  he  would  soon  have  been  convinced  that 
the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  his  labourers,  would 
be  better  secured  by  encouragement  and  reward] 
than  by  tyrannical  punishmenL 

Another  legal  disadvantage  under  which  the 
slave  laboured,  was  that  of  having  no  claim  to  pro- 
perty ;  whatever  he  might  acquire,  belonged  to 
tbe  master.  It  is  true  that  the  masters  did  not 
generally  enforce  their  claim.  Little  opportunity 
had  the  poor  slave  of  acquiring  any  thing  beyond 
a,  bare  subsistence,  and  that  little  he  might  by 
courtesy  be  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace,  but  it  waa 
hard  not  to  enjoy  it  with  legal  security.  What 
poor  English  cottager  has  not  exulted  to  feel  that 
his  house  was  his  castle,  and  that  the  greatest 
lord  in  the  land,  did  not  dare  to  gather  a  sprig  of 
paisley  from  his  garden  without  his  consent  ? 
The  poor  negro  had  no  such  security.  His  mas- 
ter, if  he  pleased,  might,  at  any  moment,  seize 
his  little  all ;  or  it  might  be  seized,  as  well  as  bia 
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person  and  his  family,  to  pay  his  master's  debts 
and  here  was  the  acme  of  legal  oppression.  The 
slave,  hia  wife,  and  family,  might  bo  ao  sold  or 
transferred,  at  any  time,  as  to  separate  them  from 
each  other  for  life.  There  was  no  lav  to  hin- 
der the  separation  of  families,  and  it  was  an 
erent  of  no  uncommon  occurrence,  to  see  families 
pat  up  to  sale  together,  or  in  lots,  to  snit  the  con- 
Tenience  of  purchasers.  The  parents  had  no 
property  in  &eir  children ;  the  father's  interest 
was  entirely  disregarded,  and  the  children  became 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  mother;  and 
finally,  while  the  master's  power,  both  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  his   slaves   and  alienating  their 

fersons,  was  so  despotic  and  unlimited,  the  slave 
ad  no  right  of  redeeming  his  liberty,  or  changing 
his  master.  Hence  no  law  could  arail  to  secure 
the  slave  against  cruel  treatment;  for  even  if  some 
independent  white  man  should  have  witnessed  the 
most  barbarous  cruelty,  and  the  slave  should  dare, 
snpported  by  such  testimony,  to  make  his  com- 
plaint, and  obtain  the  conviction  and  punishment 
of  his  tyrant,  he  would  still  he  the  property  of  that 
tyrant,  and  exposed  to  all  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  resentment.  Indeed,  it  is  welt  known,  that 
proprietors  who  have  been  guilty  of  murdering 
many  of  their  miserable  slaves,  and  inflicting 
other  horrible  cruelties  contrary  to  the  laws,  have 
escaped  jus^ce,  not  for  want  of  sufficient  persons 
being  ftilly  aware  of  their  guilt,  and  fully  com- 
petent to  give  evidence,  but  from  a  feiy  of  the 
perilona  consequences  of  incurring  their  resent- 
ment 
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— DEflKiDATIOH   CONNECTED    WITH 
NBORO   SL«VEKy. 


It  seems  to  have  run  throaghout  the  nbole 
spirit  and  genius  of  slavery,  to  degrsjle  and  de- 
press its  unhappy  aubjei:t,  and  by  some  invidious 
distinction  or  other,  constantly  to  keep  alive  in  his 
mind,  «  sense  of  inferiority,  and  to  display  it  tu 
others.  Must  of  the  field  Degroes  are  branded 
with  the  name  of  tfaeir  owners.  The  pun  of  ibis 
infliction  is  not  trilling  in  itself,  but  that  is  of  short 
duration,  and  is  nothing  compared  with  the  coarse 
and  contemptuous  affront  thus  oAercd.  to  the  sacred 
human  funn,  by  sCaiapiiig  upon  it  an  unsightly 
and  iadelible  record  of  a  degraded  and  ignominious 
condition,  and  proclaiming  the  opprobrious  asser- 
tion, "  This  man  is  the  absolute  property  of  an- 
other, and  on  a  level  with  the  beasta  that  perish." 
Nay,  it  even  represents  the  poor  branded  slave,  as 
lat  more  despised  by  his  master,  than  tlie  horse  that 
carries  him,  or  the  dc^  that  runs  by  his  side  ;  for 
he  would  not  disfigure  the  sleek  coat  of  either  of 
these  animals  by  a  similar  badge,  hut  reserves  it 
for  animals  of  small  account,  whom  be  turns  loose 
on  the  common  or  forest.  This  b  so  notorious  a 
fact,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
advertisements  for  the  apprehension  of  runaway 
slaves,  describing  the  marks  and  brands  which 
they  bear.  Moreover,  it  is  a  colonial  regulation, 
that  "  If  any  one  shall  mark  a  slave,  the  property 
of  another,  or  shall  deface  his  oi  her  mark,  he 
shall  BuSec  deaib  as  a,  felon." 

Another  degmdation  is,  ^t  of  working  in 
chains.     Rimaways,  or  strayed  negroes,  who  do 
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not,  or  from  their  want  of  knowled^  of  the  Eng- 
liafa  language  cannot,  give  sn  Rccoant  of  them- 
selves,  are  taken  up,  and  put  into  the  norkhoUMS ; 
not  receptacles  for  tbe  unproTided  poor,  like  those 
in  England,  but  houses  of  correction  and  impri- 
sonment, where  the  wo^  is  reckoned  so  much 
harder  than  even  the  common  ]ot  of  the  negroes, 
that  they  are  often  sent  there  by  their  masten 
and  mistresses  by  way  of  puniumient.  These 
nnhappy  wretches  are  employed  to  dig  and  carry 
stones,  and  to  perform  all  the  most  fatiguing  officM 
of  the  public,  atid  tfaej-  work  in  chains,  sometimes 
a  hundred  linked  together.  Tbe  chain  being 
fastened  about  the  leader,  is  carried  round  the 
bodies  of  all  that  follow,  each  being  secured  by  s 
padlock.  As  soon  as  tbcy  are  thus  yoked,  they 
are  turned  out  with  a  negro  driver,  and  sometimes 
k  white  driver  also,  who  rides  on  a  mule,  both  fur- 
nished with  cattle  whips.  Imagine  a  number  of 
persons  thus  linked  together,  without  regard  to 
^i;e,  strength,  or  size,  how  impossible  that  an  aqua] 
pace  should  be  kept  up  by  them  through  a  wholtt 
day  ;  but  woe  to  ihose  who  first  Sag  from  fatigue, 
the  whip  soon  reproves  the  crime  of  wearied  nature ; 
again  they  strive  to  keep  up,  but  agiun  the  wea- 
riness returns.  The  weaker  pull  upon  the  stronger, 
and  the  strong  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  weak, 
till  at  length,  nature  quite  worn  out,  the  wretched 
gang  is  driven  back  to  the  workhouse. 
'  As  an  instance  of  ibis  kind  of  degradation,  it 
may  be  slated  as  a  fact,  that,  before  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  there  were  shops,  in  Liverpool, 
espressly  for  the  purpose  of  fimiishing  inairu- 
ments  of  confinement  and  torture  for  slaves,  of  which 
■pecimeni  are  even  now  preserved,  such  as  iron 
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baod-cnfis,  shacUea  {or  the  lega,  collars  nith 
■pikes,  and  instruments  for  forcmg  open  Ihe  mouili 
and  throwing  in  food,  to  such  as,  throiigli  tulkintit, 
(tbe  favorite  word  among  slave  dealers  for  express- 
ing a  negro's  broken  bean,)  refuse  to  take  tlieir 
food.  These  insininients  nere  principally  used  on 
the  slave  royages,  but  not  confined  to  them,  as  will 
appear  in  the  next  sectioi. 

Another  degradation  is  the  contempt  to  which 
they  are  expoMd,  od  account  of  the  colour  of  their 
skin.  "  Gud  hath  made  of  one  blood,  all  nations 
of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
vnth  the  common  Parent  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons. It  has  been  happily  expressed,  that  "  The 
n^ro  is  God's  image  carved  in  ebony,"  but  while 
men  have  represented  the  colour  of  the  negro's 
skin  as  a  badge  of  inferiority  and  degradation. 
This  is  irrespective  of  bis  condition,  for  if  he  were 
a  free  man,  who  had  nobly  obtained  his  own 
ransom,  and  honourably  used  it,  or  even  if  it  could 
be  prored  that  neither  he  nor  his  ancestors  were 
ever  in  a  state  of  slavery,  still  it  would  not  do 
away  tbe  contempt  on  account  of  being  a  coloured 
pertim — of  possessing  a  black  skin.  The  most 
opprobrious  epithet  which  a  West  Indian  master 
in  a  passion  can  utter,  is  not,  Vou  slave,  but. 
You  ntgro  I  No  degree  of  personal  merit,  or 
even  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  importance  can 
do  away  this  reproachful  prejudice.  Very  fewwhite 
persons,  except  under  the  influence  of  ^uJDe  Chris- 
tianity, would  sit  down  at  table  or  m  a  place  of 
w(u«hip  with  a  negro,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  from  the  laud  of  slavery,  some  haughty 
Ei^lish  nurse  imported  into  tbe  nurseries  of 
Eagisod.  that  foolish  wai  wicked  threat,  "  The 
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Uack  man  shsll  liave  you."  With  much  greater 
reason  might  "  the  while  man,'*  be  represented  u 
nn  object  of  terror  to  the  poor  little  hiaeks,  for  white 
men  have  indeed  ii^eted  cmri  injoriea  on  their 
unoffending  race. 

Another  d^rsdation  which  the  negro  has  (o  en- 
dure, iacontein)>tofhi3eountTy,  than  which  nothing 
ean  be  more  galling  to  a  generous  mind. 

*'  Man,  throdf  h  all  ags*  or  revaliiug  tima, 
Unchangiiig  man,  in  ever;  vtrjiog  dime, 
Deums  hi:  owu  land  of  every  \mi  tbe  pride. 
Beloved  b;  Heaveo  o'er  all  Ihe  *orid  iMdik  j 
His  home  a  ipot  of  earth  aupmadf  blot, 
A  dearer,  fweelcr  q>ot  than  all  the  reM. 
And  ii  the  negro  outtaw'd  froiD  hii  birth  ? 

Is  there  do  shed,  whose  peeping  roof  amiean 

So  lorely  that  it  Hlls  l»s  ejea  with  t«an  f 

No  laud,  whoH  Dame  in  (xil«  beard,  will  dart 

Ice  through  hii  veuu,  and  lightDiDg  throngh  his  heart  t" 

The  advocates  of  slarery  hare  had  the  unblush- 
ing effrontery  lo  declare  that  their  ayalem  was 
based  on  hmnonity :  that  the  victhns  of  their 
oppression  were  torn  by  fraud  and  riolnice  from 
their  homes,  and  their  native  eonntry,  in  order  that 
they  might  thereby  be  placed  in  a  happier  and 
more  eligible  condition.  "  But  who  are  you,"  it 
haa  been  jnstly  asked,  "who  pretend  to  jirfge  of 
another  man's  heippiness ;  that  state  which  each 
man,  nnder  the  guidance  of  his  Maker,  forms  for 
himself,  and  not  one  for  another  ?  "  To  know  what 
constitntes  ^vur  happiness  or  mine,  is  the  sole 
prerogative  of  Him  who  created  us,  and  east  us  in 
so  Torions  and  dilTerent  moulds.  Did  your  slaves 
ever  complain  toyoa  of  unhnppiness  in  ^eir  native 
woods  and  deserts  ?  or,  rather  let  me  ask,  did  they 
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ever  cease  complaining  of  theii  conation  under 
yon,  their  loidly  masteis,  where  they  see,  indeed, 
the  accommodwons  of  cifilized  life,  but  see  Uiem 
all  pass  to  olhen,  themselrea  onbenefited  by  them  f 
Be  so  gracious  then,  ye  petty  tyrants  over  human 
fieedom,  as  to  let  your  slaves  judge  for  themselves 
what  it  is  that  makes  their  own  happiness,  and  then 
see  whether  they  do  not  place  it  in  the  return  to 
their  own  country,  rather  than  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  your  grandeur,  of  which  their  misery  makes 
so  large  a  part;  a  return  so  passionately  longed 
for,  that,  despiuring  of  happiness  here,  that  is,  of 
escaping  the  chains  of  their  cruel  task-masters, 
they  console  themselves  with  feignlnK  it  to  be  the 
gracious  reward  of  Heaven  in  their  future  state." 
"  Be  it  so,"  was  the  more  concise  answer  to  the 
shallow  pretext  of  the  Africans  being  made  happier 
by  being  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  "  Be  it  so ; 
but  we  have  no  right  to  make  people  happy  against 
their  will."  "  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  slave  is 
treated  with  humanity,  and  placed  iu  circumstances 
of  comfort,  allow  even  that  he  is  pampered  wiih 
dehcacies,  or  put  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  roses,  he  could 
not  be  happy,  for  a  slave  would  still  be  a  slave." 

Slavery  must  be  a  violation  of  all  justice,  and 
whatever  benefit  might  be  derived  irom  that  trade, 
to  an  individual,  was  derived  from  dishonour  and 
dishonesty.  He  forced  from  the  unhappy  victim 
that  whidi  he  did  not  choose  to  give — his  liberty ; 
and  he  gave  to  him  that  which  he  in  vaiu  attempted 
to  show  was  an  equivalent  to  the  thinp;  he  took, 
it  being  a  thing  for  which  thei'e  was  no  equivalent, 
and  which,  if  he  had  not  obtained  by  force,  he 
would  never  have  possessed  at  alJ.  Nor  can  the 
injustice  and  injiu'y  be  disproved,  nnj,esa  it  can 
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first  be  proved  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  gire  to 
ihe  inbabitants  of  Britain  a  property  in  the  liyes 
and  liberty  of  the  natives  of  Africa. 

How  muBt  the  bosom  of  a  negro  swell  at  the 
insulting,  disparaging  comparisoD,  between  the 
land  of  his  sarage  liberty,  and  that  of  his  civilized 
boudage  !  Happier  in  Jamaica  than  in  his  own 
native  wilds  in  Afnoa  I  Why,  then,  if  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  he  had  obtMned  the 
means,  did  he  willingly  port  with  bis  last  Bhilling 
to  purchase  bis  release  IJom  this  situation  of  supe- 
rior happiness  P  Why  was  it  universally  reckoned 
the  highest  reward  that  a  master  could  bestow  upon 
bis  slave,  for  long  and  faithful  services,  to  give  him 
bis  freedom  ?  If  the  liberated  slave  didnotalwavs 
return  to  his  own  country,  sufficient  reason  might 
be  assigned  in  the  probability  that  those  be  loved 
were  dead ;  and  ibe  possibility  that  he  might  again 
be  kidnapped,  and  hurried  to  a  slave  ship :  yet  his 
.  love  of  countiy  was  beyond  a  donbt.  The  n^roes 
were  often  heard  to  talk  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  affection,  and  acts  of  suicide  were  Ire- 
qncut,  under  the  notion  that  these  afforded  them 
the  readiest  means  of  getting  home.  Hence, 
though  funerals  in  Africa  are  accompanied  with 
lamentations  and  cries  of  sorrow,  tbey  were  at- 
tended in  the  West  Indies  with  every  demonstra- 

To  complete  the  climax  of  degradation  and 
insnlt,  it  has  been  gravely  declared  that  the  negro 
is  not  man,  that  be  belongs  to  an  inferior  race, 
nearer  akin  to  the  ourang-outang  than  to  the 
human  species :  or  at  least,  that  he  is  utterly  and 
incorrigibly  embruted  and  immoral,  incapable  of 
having  his  mind  enlightened  by  instruction,  or 
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On  this  plea  of  inferiority  it  is  easy  li 
ELTgue,  but  not  to  prove,   th&t  the  black  lias  no 


detain  whit«  men  in  slavery,  it  is  right  to  enslave 
blacks.  "  The  retreatiog  forehead  and  depi-essed 
Terlex,  indicate  mental  inferiofity,"  soy  these 
haughty  insnltcrs  of  the  negro ;  hnt  do  they  prove 
that  he  has  not  an  immortal  soul,  is  not  an  ac- 
countable creatnre,  is  not  capahle  of  every  thing, 
rational  and  spiritual,  essential  t«  a  man  and  a 
christian,  is  not  as  neariy  related  to  "  Onr  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,"  as  the  fitirest  comple^ioned 
and  most  lofty-browed  European  ?  Beside,  we 
have  abundant  prools  that  negroes  placed  under 
equal  cultivation,  discover  intelligence,  genins,  and 
indnstry,  not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  while  men. 
We  have  prooft  ako,  that  white  men  subjected  to 
the  same  process  of  alsvery,  soon  manifest  the 
same  resnlt  of  mental  and  moral  degradation.  It 
has  been  justly  obserred,  by  an  intelligent  modem 
traveller,  "  Cut  off  hope  for  the  future,  and  freedom 
from  the  present;  su])enidd  a  due  pressure  of 
bodily  suflDiTing  and  peraonal  degradation,  and  yon 
have  a  ilave,  who,  of  whatever  zone,  nation,  or 
complexion,  will  he  what  the  poor  African  is, 
torpid,  debased,  and  lowered  beneath  the  standard 
of  namanity."  An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the 
efieclaofslavery  among  the  Arabs  on  Emvpeans: — 
"  If  they  have  been  any  eonnderable  time  in  slavery, 
they  appear  lost  to  reason  and  feeling,  their  spirits 
hnwen,  and  their  iacnitiea  sunk  in  a  species  of 
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stopor,  wUch  I  am  unable  adequately  to  describe ; 
they  ttppeoi  degraded  even  below  (be  negro  s)a?e. 
The  BUcceHflion  of  hardships,  witbotU  any  proCect- 
iug  law  to  which  they  can  appeal  for  alleriatton  or 
irdreBS,  «eemB  to  deitroy  every  spring  of  eiertion 
or  hope  in  iheir  minds ;  they  appear  indiflerent  to 
erery  tbing  uionnd  them — atgect,  serrile,  brutish." 
On  the  oiber  hand,  "  lioosen  tbe  shackles  of  the 
slaves,  let  them  feel  the  invigorating  influence  of 
freedom,  let  hope  enter  their  bosoms,  and  let  tbe 
prospect  of  reward  cheer  them ;  let  tbem  walk  erect 
like  mcD,  and  they  wit]  soon  refute  the  foul  calumny 
of  their  great  and  inevitable  inferiority,  to  those 
who  have  a  white  skin."  This  e^cperiment  will 
now,  happily,  be  tried ;  but  in  tbe  reign  of  slavery 
it  might  justly  be  said,  "  a  dreadful  and  debasing 
consistency  runs  through  the  whole  of  their  treat- 
ment ;  they  are  bought,  and  sold,  and  bred,  and 
worknl,  and  flogged,  and  branded,  like  bmis 
animab.  If  any  thing  is  construed  into  insurrec- 
tion, they  are  shot  at  like  wild  beasts ;  if,  having 
eaca]>ed,  they  make  tbe  least  resistance,  they  may 
be  cut  down;  and,  if  taken  alive,  ore  compelled  to 
work  in  chains,  or  are  placed  by  night  iu  the  stocks, 
or  have  a  large  iron  collar  fattened  on  their-necka, 
like  beasts  which  are  accustomed  to  break  througb 
an  endoenre, or  to  stiay  beyond  their  limits^"  and, 
as  far  as  the  thorough  going  advocate  of  slavery  is 
com;emed,  not  an  eflbrt  shall  be  made  to  impart  (o 
so  degraded  a  thing,  one  ray  of  intellectual  light, 
much  less  one  anticipation  of  immortality  j  and 
tboae  who  attempted  by  any  moral  means  to  raise 
the  slave  in  the  scale  of  society,  drew  upon  them- 
selves the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  his  oppressors 
and  maligners.  Persecution  for  religion,  or  the 
attempt  to  impart  religions  '     ' 
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is  almost  as  old  as  the  system  of  slivery  itself,  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  mild  and  humane  treat 
ment  of  ilaves  by  masters  who  were  metnbers  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,*  was  so  difierenl  from  that 
of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  that  it  excited  in  the 
tatter  alarm  and  jealotisy.  It  would  scarcely  do 
openly,  end  by  law,  to  restrain  the  exercise  of 
humanity,  but  on  expedient  was  resorted  to,  similar 
to  that  of  tbe  enemies  of  Daniel,  who  contd  find 
no  occasion  against  him,  except  in  tlie  matter  of 
the  law  of  bis  God.  In  tbe  Island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  1676,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  people 
called  Quakers,  &om  bringing  their  negiroes  into 
their  meetings  for  worship,  though  they  held  them 
in  their  own  houses. 

The  pretext  was,  that  the  safety  of  the  bland 
might  be  ei'dangered  If  die  slaves  were  to  imbibe 
,  the  religious  principles  of  their  masters.  Under 
this  act,  Ralph  Fretwell,  and  Richard  Sutton,  were 
fined  in  tbe  different  snma  of  £800,  and  £300, 
because  each  of  them  had  suffered  a  meeting  in  his 
own  house,  at  one  of  which  eighty  negroes  were 
present,  and  thirty  at  the  other.  In  1630,  this 
persecuting  spirit  was  carried  still  farther,  and  aU 
meetings  of  the  society  were  prohibited  altogether. 
In  the  Island  of  Nevis,  Quakers  were  even  prohi- 
bited from  coming  on  shore,  lest  they  should  bring 
marcy  and  peace  to  the  negroes.  In  Antigua  and 
Bermuda,  umilar  proceedings  took  place,  so  that 
the  Quakers  were  finally  expelled  from  that  part  of 
the  world.  Similar  hostility  has  been  manifested 
agunst  other  bodies  of  christians,  who  have  made 
any  attempt  to  impart  christian  instruction  to  the 
negroes;  and  numerous  instances  might  be  given, 
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which  negroea  ha?e  been  crueUy  flogged,  and 
otherwise  ill-treated,  for — the  liti  of  praying !  but 
this  will  be  more  fiiUy  noticed  hereafler.  It  is  hero 
briefly  hinted  at,  aa  a  proof  of  the  cruel  degrodatioa 
to  which  the  slave  system  exposed  its  wretched 


ASOBATATED 


It  is  truly  painful  to  perpetna._ 
hrance  of  tbe  crimes  of  our  fellow-c: 
the  writer  has  felt  some  hesitation  in  giving  these 
melancholy  details:  yet,  without  e.  specimen  it 
least,  and  more  will  not  be  given,  of  the  cruelties 
practised  by  individuals  under  this  horrid  system) 
tbe  nork  would  be  very  incomplete,  and  our  reasons 
for  joy  and  gratitude  on  iia  abolition  would  not  be 
duly  estimated.  There  is  not  one  of  the  annexed 
anecdotes  but  is  indisputably  authenticated,  and 
they  are  but  a  few  out  of  a  mass. 

A  wretch  in  Barbodaes  hod  chained  a  negro 
girl  to  the  floor,  and  flogged  her  till  she  was  nearly 
expiring.  Two  gentlemen,  hearing  her  cries,  burst 
open  the  door  and  found  her.  The  cruel  tyrant 
reti-eated  from  their  resentment,  but  cried  out  ix- 
uttingly,  that  he  had  ouly  given  her  thirty-nine 
lashes  (tlie  number  limited  by  law)  at  any  one 
time,  and  that  be  had  only  inflicted  that  number 
three  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  night ;  but 
added,  he  was  resolved  to  give  her  the  fourth  thirty- 
nine  before  morning,  and  would  flog  her  to  death 
if  he  pleased,  as  well  as  prosecute  the  gentlemen, 
whose  humanity  led  ^em  to  interlere,  and,  in  » 
doing,  to  trespass,  iy  breaking  open  his  door. 
p3 
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A  master  had  wantonly  cut  the  mouth  of  a  cb3d 
six  months  old,  elmoat  from  ear  to  ear.  Il  most 
surely  have  been  to  punish  the  mother,  for  such  a 
babe  was  incapable  of  offending,  except  by  its  cries 
for  want  ofnourtshment  and  attention,  to  which  it 
was  very  probably  exposed.  The  master  was  cod- 
vicled  of  the  offence,  but  the  jury  doubted  whether 
a  master  was  indictable  for  the  immediate  correc- 
tion of  his  slave,  and  left  it  subject  to  the  opinioil 
of  the  court  The  result  was,  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  currency; 
about  twenty-five  shillings  sterling. 

An  overseer,  for  some  trifling  ofience,  threw  a 
n^^  into  a  copper  of  boiling  cane-juice  ;  the  poor 
creature,  of  course,  perished  :  and  what  was  the 
punishment  of  the  murderer  7  He  was  discharged 
from  his  situation,  and  compelled  to  pay  the  vtdue 
of  the  slave. 

A  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  dreadfully 
whipped  for  coming  too  late  to  her  work ;  she  fell 
down  motionless,  and  was  then  dragged  along  the 
^und  by  the  legs,  to  an  hospital,  where  she  died. 
The  murderer,  though  tried,  was  acquitted,  upon 
the  idea  that  a  man  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
destroy  his  own  property. 

In  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  a  British  general 
niet  a  youth,  about  nineteen,  entirely  naked,  with 
an  iron  collar  about  his  neck,  having  five  ioag 
projecting  spikes ;  his  body  was  covered  wiui 
wounds,  his  belly  and  thighs  almost  cut  to  pieces, 
and  covered  with  ulcers,  a  finger  might  have  been 
laid  in  some  of  the  weals  ;  he  could  not  sit  down, 
because  his  hinder  part  was  mortified :  he  could 
not  lie  down  on  account  of  the  pron^  of  the  collar. 
He  supplicated  the  general  for  relief.     On  being 
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adied  who  hod  punished  him  so  dreadfully,  he 
Tepliedjbianuuterh&ddoneit,  andlhen,as  hecoold 
not  work,  had  turned  him  out  to  atuve  or  b^. 

A  slave,  under  haid  us«ge,  had  ran  kway ;  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  his  owner  sent 
ibr  his  sm^eon  and  directed  him  to  cut  off*  the 
man's  leg.  The  sargeon  refiued.  The  owner 
then  broke  die  man's  leg,  and  said  to  the  snrgeon, 
"  Now  yau  must  cut  it  off,  or  the  man  will  die." 

A  gentleman  hearing  the  most  piercing  shrieks 
proceeding  from  an  oat-bouse,  went  to  see  what 
was  going  on  ;  there  he  perceived  a  young  female, 
entirely  naked,  tied  up  lo  a  beam  by  her  wrists, 
and  iDToluniarily  writhing  and  swinging,  while  the 
author  of  her  torment  stood  below  widi  a  lighted 
torch,  which  he  applied  lo  all  the  parts  of  her  bod^ 
as  it  approached  him.  What  was  the  crime  of  this 
wretclied  creature  he  did  not  know,  but  the  worst 
that  could  be  conceived  would  not  justify  such 
treatment. 

The  owner  of  a  female  slave  beat  her  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  only  because,  being  desirous  of  sell* 
ing  her,  he  could  not  find  a  purchaser. 

The  manager  of  a  plantation  laid  a  negro  on  the 
ground,  with  two  drivers  over  him,  who  gave  him 
fifty  lashes.  It  was  afterwards  proved  tliat  he  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  chai^,  and  he 
applied  to  the  manager  for  redress ;  the  reply  was, 
"  If  yon  do  not  hold  your  tongue  I  will  put  yon 
in  the  stocks."  He,  however,  a}n>eale([  to  his 
owner,  who  answered,  "I  cannot  help  it;  it  is  not 
my  fault;  the  punishment  you  had  was  Uie  mana- 
ger's fault."  Thus,  disappointed  of  obtaining  re- 
dress either  &om  the  manager  or  master,  he  next 
applied  to  the  fiscal,  or  magistrate,  appointed  for  ibe 
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pnttetivn  of  lUves.  The  lUuugfT  eudeaTOnrad 
to  justify  hiinteir,  sdmiuing,  howerer,  that  be  had 
flowed  him,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  (hirty-niiie 
laahes,  uid  had  confined  him  to  the  itocks  evei  y 
night  for  a  week.  And  what  vaa  the  redress  whidi 
Ike  (uflering  negro  obtained  F  aod  what  was  the 
punisbineat  inflicted  on  the  oveiseer  ?  Simply, 
that  Ibe  latter  was  i^ninaonded  lor  punishing  a 
aegixt  on  snch  di^ht  grounds  ! 

A  domestic  female  slave  was  charged  both  with 
theft  and  n^ligenoe,  ( but  lei  the  reader  remembM 
tbeae  chatges  might,  or  might  not,  be  well  founded. 
The  masters  and  mistresses  of  alarea  were  under 
no  obligation  to  prove  the  crime  for  which  they 
inflicted  ponishment.)  She  was  cosSned  in  the 
stocks  seventeen  days.  The  stocks  were  so  con- 
structed that  she  could  not  sit  op  or  lie  down  at 
Steasuie,  and  she  was  con&iied  to  them  night  and 
ay.  During  this  puiod  she  was  flogged  live  or 
six  times,  aud  red  pepper  was  rubbed  in  her  eyea 
to  prevent  her  sleeping.  Tasks  were  given  her 
which  sfae  was  incapable  of  perfonuing,  sometimes 
because  they  were  bey<Mtd  her  poweis,  and  at  other 
times  because  she  could  not  see  to  do  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pepper  in  ber  eyes  i  she  was  then  flogged 
for  failing  to  accomplish  those  tasks.  An  epidemic 
fever  was  prevalent  during  her  con&nement  in  Ae 
stocks,  by  which  she  was  afiected,  and,  of  course, 
weakened.  When  taken  out  of  the  stocks  she  i^- 
peaied  to  be  cramped,  and  was  then  again  flogged. 
The  very  day  of  her  release  she  was  sent  to  field- 
labour,  although  before  accustomed  to  work  in  the 
house.  On  the  evening  of  the  thii<d  day  she  was 
brought  to  her  owners  as  being  ill  and  refusiiu  to 
work.     She  then  complained  of  having  fever.    Hei 
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master  snd  mistress  did  sot  believe  this  cotriplaint, 
but  directed  the  drirer,  if  she  should  be  ill  in  the 
morning,  to  bring  her  for  medicine.  The  drirei 
took  her  to  the  negio-hoase  and  again  flogged  her. 
Next  morning  she  was  taken  to  work  in  the  field, 
vhere  sbe  died  at  noon  !  The  mastei  and  mistreu 
Here  imprisoned  and  fiTted  for  their  cruelty :  O 
that  (heir  spared  lives  may  hare  been  employ- 
ed in  humble  penitence,  and  application  to  that 
precious  blood  which  alone  can  deliver  and  cleanse 
from  blood  guiltinesa ! 

The»e  instances  will  more  than  suffice  to  show 
the  dreadrui  extent  of  bodily  suffering  to  which 
these  viclims  of  oppression  were  exposed  when 
they  fell  into  the  bands  of  individaals  of  a  cruel 
and  malignant  disposition.  One  ox  two  samples 
of  the  j'et  more  cruel  disregard  to  relative  ties. 

The  followiiig  is  given  in  the  words  of  a  mia- 
sionary  who  witnessed  the  affecting  bet.  "A 
master  of  slaves  exercised  his  barbarities  on  a  sab* 
bath  morning,  while  we  were  worshiping  God  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  cries  of  the  female  lufferera 
have  frequently  interrupted  our  devotions;  but  there 
was  no  redress  for  them  or  for  us.  This  man 
wanted  money ;  and  one  of  the  female  slaves  having 
two  fine  children,  he  sold  one  of  them,  and  the 
child  was  torn  from  her  maternal  afiection.  In  the 
agony  of  her  feelings  she  made  a  hideous  howling, 
uid  for  that  crime  was  flc^^ed.  Some  time  ailer- 
waids  he  sold  her  other  chUd;  ^is  turned  herheatt 
within  her,  and  impelled  her  into  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness :  she  howled  night  and  day  in  the  yard,  tore 
her  hair,  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  rending  the 
heavens  with  her  cries,  and  literally  watering  the 
earth  with  her  tears.     Her  constant  cry  was,  "  Dt 
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mektd  ma«M,  ht  uU  au  ehiidnm.  Will  n»  bttehm 
noiM  vily  poor  luga?  What  tus  doF  me  have  no 
chilJI  '  As  sbe  atood  berore  my  window,  she  said, 
lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaTen,  "  My  vuus*,  do  mjf 
mtuia  siinitttr  pity  tnel  me  heart  do  to,  (shaking 
herself  Tiolently,)  me  heart  do  m  heeoMte  me  haa* 
no  child.  Me  go  «  maeta  houee,  in  matta  yvrJ, 
mud  in  m*  htU,  but  me  no  tee  urn ;"  and  then  her 
cry  went  up  to  God.  1  dunt  not  (adds  the  mis- 
sionary] be  seen  looking  at  bar. 

Another  misaionaiy  relates  the  case  of  a  husband 
and  wife  being  sold  into  difiermt  islands,  afier 
haring  lired  twenty-four  yean  together,  and  reared 
a  family  of  childno. 

A  WW  yMTS  ago  it  was  enacted  that  it  should 
Bot  he  l^;d  W  transport  once  eetabliihed  slaves 
from  one  island  to  another.  A  gentlenian  reaolring 
to  do  so  before  tbe  act  came  in  force,  eflected  the 
removal  of  a  great  part  of  his  live  stock.  He  had 
a  female  elare,  h^hly  valuable  to  him,  not  the  less 
to  for  being  the  mother  of  ^ght  or  niaa  children ; 
her  husband  was  tbe  propnty  of  anotber  owner  in 
the  neighbourhood :  both  of  them  were  pious  per- 
loua.  Their  masteis  not  agreeing  on  a  sale,  separa- 
tdon  ensued.  Their  mimster  accompanied  them 
to  the  beach  to  he  an.  eye-witness  of  the  parting 
•eene.  One  by  one  ike  father  kissed  his  children 
with  die  firmness  of  a  hem,  and  bleasing  them, 
gave,  as  Ms  last  words,  "  Farewell,  he  honest  and 
obedient  to  your  master."  At  length  he  had  to 
take  leave  of  hia  wife,  there  he  slo^,  five  or  six 
yards  from  the  mother  of  hb  children,  unable  to 
■peak,  or  move,  or  do  any  thing,  bnt  gase,  and 
still  to  gaze,  on  the  object  of  his  long  afieetionB, 
about  to  crosa  the  blue  wave  for  ever  from  hia 
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acUog  rigbt.  The  £re  of  hia  eyea  aloDe  gkve  in. 
dieation  of  tbc  passion,  oadl,  iher  some  niioute* 
standiog  there,  be  fell  sensclem  on  die  sand,  as  if 
sgddeDly  strack  down  by  the  hand  of  ihe  Almighty. 
Mature  could  do  no  more.  The  Uood  gnshed  from 
faisnoatrilsandmantti,  asifnuhiagfroin  the  terron 
ot  the  conflict  witbin ;  and,  wnid  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  this  circuni*taDce,  tbe  remel  hon 
off  hia  iauiil  J  for  erer  Ircnn  the  islaad  i 

AMELIOBATION    OP 


It  is  by  no  means  desired,  or  desirable,  to  leave 
on  tbe  mind  of  the  leader  an  impression  that  the 
lot  of  tbe  slaves  was  equally  wretched  in  alleitnik 
ti«M,  M)d  under  all  masters.  There  hare  be«a 
some  bonourable  instances  of  persona  cmning  in* 
voluntarily  into  the  poaseacion  of  slave  plantations, 
who,  perhaps,  had  not  duly  considered  the  real  and 
nuimpiofeabte  nature  of  Uie  ajrileu,  or  who  found 
it  impraciicable  to  Ailfil  tbeir  bnmane  wiabes,  in 
allogAher  aboUabing  it  even  on  their  own  estalei^ 
but  who  rendered  it  aa  tolerable  as  possible  by  ^ir 
bninane  attention  to  the  comfort  of  their  slaves ; 
not  leaving  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  unprin- 
cipled  and  interested  hirelings,  but  penonally 
superintending  their  t^airs,  dwelling  among  tbeir 
people,  assigning  moderate  bounds  to  the  labour 
required  of  them,  affording  them  safficient  means 
of  comfortable  subaislence,  encouraging  by  suitable 
rewards  tbeir  diligence  and  fidelity,  countenancing 
tbeir  endeavonra  to  establish  a  little  property,  duly 
respecting  the  sacred  ties  of  reklionsfaip,  and  taking 
pleasure  m  feeling  tbemselvea  smrounded  by  con- 
tented happy  famlies.    This  kind  of  conduct  has 
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lUiuny  been  pursued  b^  personi  who,  being  them- 
telvea  enligbiened  by  liberal  principleB,  and  nnder 
the  influence  of  piely,  were  desirous  of  promoting 
the  instniction  of  those  dependent  on  them.  On 
sach  estates  the  schoolmaster  and  the  christian  mis- 
BioiiB'7  have  been  encouraged,  the  negro  has  been 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  society,  he  has  had  some- 
thing worth  living  and  Iftbouring  for,  and  some- 
thing that  could  exalt  and  compose  his  mind  in 
the  prospect  of  death..  These  instances  have  oc- 
curred, and  they  hate  reduced  slavery,  especiallr 
in  the  case  of  those  bom  on  the  estate,  to  little 
more  than  a  name,  and  it  has  generally  proved, 
tbat  slaves  thus  faumaijely  treated,  have  not  been 
unworthy  of  the  kindness  shown  them.  But  these 
instances  have  been  "  like  angel's  virils,  few  and  far 
between."  To  such  slaves  as  have  been  expa- 
triated, nothing  could  do  away  the  bitter  recol- 
lection of  original  injury;  and  even  of  those  who 
never  knew  any  other  lot  than  that  of  slavery, 
the  more  their  minds  were  enlightened  by  know- 
ledge, the  more  keenly  would  they  feel  the  degra- 
dation connected  even  with  the  name;  nor  could 
either  class  dismiss  the  apprehension,  that,  in  cose 
of  the  death  of  (heir  humane  masters,  the  propertjr 
must  pass  into  other  bands,  and  that  they  had  no 
security  that  themselves  or  their  families  might 
not  be  translerred  to  the  possession  of  some  careless 
master,  and  to  the  iron  grasp  of  some  relentless 
slave-driver. 


SECT.   XIT. — BI8TOBT   OF  THE   ABOLITION    Of 
SLAVERY. 

With  inexpressible  pleasure  we  turn  to  this 
more  delightful  page  of  the  sobject,  and  thongfa 
we  have  jet  many  weary  steps  to  travel  before  we 
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i«acti  the  gofl,  they  will,  we  trust,  bt>  piuvued  with 
interest  aiid  enliTened  by  expectation. 

"  The  name  oi  the  rigbteoua  sba]l  be  in  everlut- 
ing  remembraDce ;  but  the  nsine  of  the  wicked 
shall  not."  In  accordance  with  theie  eatabtisbad 
axioms  of  sacred  truth,  as  br  as  our  little  influence 
is  concerned,  we  have  siifiered  the  names  of  the 
perpetrators  of  particular  instances  of  cruelty  sod 
opprtsmon  to  sink  in  silence  sud  oblivion;  but  we 
vill  endeavour  to  collect  at  least  the  names  of 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  the 
adrocates  of  sufiering  biunanity,  and  whose  naows 
ought  to  pass  with  honour  down  the  stream  of 
time.  Wherever  the  record  of  iheir  deeds  shall 
reach,  those  who  cmne  after  them  shall  praise  God 
that  ever  ihey  lived,  that  they  were  stirred  up  to 
sanction  and  uphold  the  righteous  cause,  and  that 
at  length  suircess  was  granted  to  crown  their  per- 
serering  tffinU,  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  these 
worthies  will  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Those 
who  expressed  liberal  sentiments,  or  in  any  way 
opposed  the  oppression  of  the  negroes,  before  any 
systematic  eflorls  were  made  in  their  behalf; 
those  who  avowedly  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  with  the  measures  they  adopted,  by 
which  it  was  accomplished ;  and  those  who  have 
been  instnunental  la  effecting  the  abolidon  of 
daveiy  itself. 


SECT.   XV. — THE    EARLT    ADVOCATES    OF  THE 
ENSLAVED  A 
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patron  of  litentnre  and  rdigion.  He  established 
universities  at  Alcala  and  Talarera,  and  founded 
a  college  in  the  latWr  place.  He  was  fifteen 
yeara  emplojed  on  a  Poly^ott  Bible.*  He  vas 
veiT  assiduoos  in  instructing;  the  Moon  in  the 
chnstian  leligion,  and  in  general  leemed  disposed 
to  use  the  high  degree  of  court  favour  which 
he  enjoyed,  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  people. 
He  was  confessor  to  queen  Isabella  o(  Spain;  and 
on  the  death  of  king  Ferdinand,  ker  husband,  was 
appointed  regent,  during  the  nnnority  of  their 
giond-soTi,  Chadea  V.  Death  put  a  period  to 
this  dignity  in  little  more  than  a  year;  but  both 
his  infiaenee  in  the  life-time  of  Ferdinand,  and 
his  anthoiity  after  bis  death,  were  employed  in 
opposing  the  prugreaa  of  slavery,  in  Uie  newly 
acquired  dominions  of  the  West,  (see  p.  111.) 

Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  rf 
Spain,  perhaps  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
aavocaies  of  freedom.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  iie  inadvertently  countenanced  slavery,  hut 
tras  afienvards  convinced  of  his  error,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  revoke  iL  An  honourable  instance  of 
yielding  to  and  acting  upon  the  convictions  of 
truth,  ereu  though  they  involve  censure  on  our 
previous  opinions  and  actions ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
an  instance  of  the  evil  which  may  be  inadvertently 
done  by  acting  on  false  principles,  or  under  false 
guidance,  and  which  a  future  cjurage  of  conduct 
cannot  effectually  undo.  " 

Pope  Leo  X.,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
publicly  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  growing 
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iniquity.  The  Dominicans,  a  religions  sect  in  the 
Romish  cburch,  seitled  in  SoDth  America,  wit- 
naasing  the  crael  treatment  of  the  slaves,  con- 
sidered slavery  as  ntterly  pepngnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  and  recomntended  its  abolition. 
The  Franciscans,  another  sect,  did  not  &vour 
these  liberal  principles,  and  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  pope,  who  was  then  regarded  as  the  head  ot 
the  church,  and  invested  with  fast  temporal  au- 
thority. His  reply  was  "  that  not  only  ^o  chris- 
tian religion,  but  nature  herself,  cried  out  against 
a  state  of  slavery." 

The  testimony  of  onr  own  qneen  Elizabeth  has 
been  already  given,  (p.  113.)  As  also  that  of  Louis 
XIII.  king  of  France,  (p.  113.) 

Several  old  English  writers  of  eminence,  with- 
out expressly  referring  lo  African  slavery,  have  in 
a  general  way  testified  against  the  criminality  of 
"  bringing  one  human  being  into  absolute  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  another." 

Onr  great  poet,  Milton,  (born  1608,  died  1674,) 
antboT  of  the  celebrated  poem,  entitled,  '■  Pandise 
Lost,"  thus  reprobates  ^e  nsnrpation ; — 

'*  O  ntacnblc  aou,  •>  to  aspire 
AboTC  his  bruthren,  (□  himself  assnoiiiig 
Antbotitj  murpt,  frum  Odd  not  given. 
He  ptve  ns  only  over  beast,  fish,  foul, 
DmiiBiaD  abulnle ;  thai  ri^t  we  hold 
B7  bia  doDftt)«>H  I  but  mui  over  map 
He  made  not  lord,  such  title  to  biin^ir 
Kenerviog,  huDUUi  left  from  humiui  free.' 

Bishop  Saanderson,  (bom  1S87,  died  1663,) 
and  many  others,  bore  te^mony  equally  strong 
against  trading  in  the  persons  of  men ;  but 
their  attention  was  not  particularly  directed  to 
negro  slavery,  a  knowledge  of  its  enormities  being 
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Ifept  as  closely  as  possible  by  &  few  peisoas  in- 
terested in  its  continuance. 

The  first  English  writer  who  expressly  took  np 
the  African's  cause  was  Morgan  Godwyn,  a  cletgy- 
man  of  the  church  of  England.  He  wrote  a 
treatise,  entitled,  "  The  Negro's  and  Indian's  Ad- 
vocate," wbicb  fae  dedicated  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy.  In  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  he  had 
been  an  eye-witnens  of  the  snfferings  of  that  op- 
pressed people,  and  in  an  affecting  maniter  ex- 
posed to  his  countrymen  the  brutal  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  their  tyranti.  The  celebrated 
nonconfoimist  dirine,  Richard  Baxter,  (bom 
1615,  died  1691,)  on  sereral  occasions  plotded  the 
cause  of  the  negroes  and  other  slaves.  In  his  Chris- 
^an  Directory,  he  severely  deprecates  the  trade, 
saying,  that  "  Those  who  go  out  as  pirates,  and 
take  away  poor  Africans  and  people  of  another 
land,  who  never  forfeited  life  or  liberty,  and  make 
them  slaves  or  sell  them,  are  the  worst  of  robbers, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  conunon  ene- 
mies of  mankind ;  and  that  they  who  bur  them, 
and  use  diem  as  mere  beasts  of  burden,  for  their 


He  then  proposes  several  queries,  which  he  an- 
swers in  a  close  and  forcible  manner,  showing  the 
great  inconsistency  of  this  traffic,  and  the  necessity 
of  treating  those  already  in  bondage  with  tenderness, 
and  with  a  due  regard  to  their  spiritual  concerns. 

About  the  same  time  with  the  Christian  Di- 
rectory, was  issued  a  treatise  by  Thomas  Tryon, 
an  essay  in  three  porta,  addressed  to  planters.  The 
last  part,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  an 
Ediiopiau  slave  and  his  christian  master,  in  a 
striking  manner  displays  the  inconsistency  both  of 
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the  commerce  and  etue  of  ^rery,  with  reason, 
hamanity,  justice,  and  religion. 

Contemporary  with  Baxter,  was  George  Fox, 
founder  of  the  religious  sect,  commonly  called 
Quakers,  or  Friends,  who  left  his  testimony  against 
this  wicked  trade.  Fox  was  born  1624,  died  1690. 
In  1671  he  visited  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
there  appealed  to  his  religious  finends  on  behalf  of 
the  nerves, "  Consider,"  said  he, "  if  you  were  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  poor  Africans  are,  who  cams 
slrangers  among  you,  and  who  were  sold  to  you  as 
sUves.  If  this  should  be  the  hard  condition  of 
you  or  yours,  you  would  think  it  a  hard  measure, 
yea,  and  a  very  great  bondage  and  cruelty ;  and 
therefore  consider  seriously  of  this,  and  do  you  for 
them  and  to  them,  as  you  would  willingly  have 
them  or  others  do  unto  you,  if  you  were  in  die  like 
riavid  condition,  and  bring  them  to  the  Iiord 
Jesus  Christ."  He  advised  his  friends  not  only  to 
deal  mildly  aad  gently  with  their  negroes,  and 
avoid  all  cruelty,  but  also,  afler  a  certain  period  of 
servitude,  to  make  them  free. 

Williain  Edmundson,  a  colleagrie  of  Geot^ 
Fox,  not  only  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments, 
but  had  the  courage  to  express  ibeui  to  the 
governor  of  the  island,  urging  the  duty  of  human- 
ity to  the  slaves,  and  that  of  imparting  to  them 
moral  and  religious  iuhtructioa. 

Thomas   Southern,*  a  dramatic  writer,  (bom 

*  The  meat 
attRlogne,  doe 

this  one  salyect,  entitle  bim  to  ■  place  herp;  and  it  ii 
iutcrcMinB  to  obterre  writers  of  difftreut  ■CDtinents  on 
almost  ever;  other  subject  agreeing  on  tbii. 
Q3 
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16S9,  died  1746,)  pnblished  a  celebroled  tragedy, 
called  Oronooko,  or  tlie  Royal  Slave,  which  excited 
conaidenble  inquiry  and  interest  in  the  coodition 
of  slavcB,  OS  the  tiagedy  consisted  not  of  fiction, 
but  a  weaving  together  of  real  transactions  in  the 
•lare  colonies. 

Dr.  Primutt,  in  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Duty 
oT  Mercy,  and  Sin  of  Cruelty  to  brute  Animals," 
takes  occasion  to  plead  the  cause  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  humsji  race  who  have  been  beated 
wnne  than  brutes.  These  aic  his  just  senti- 
ments :  "  It  has  pleased  God  to  cover  some  men 
with  white  skins,  and  others  with  black,  but  as 
there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  complexion, 
the  white  man,  notwithstanding  the  barbarity  of 
custom  and  prejudice,  can  have  no  right,  by  virtne 
of  his  colour,  to  enslave  and  tyraimize  over  the 
black  man ;  for  whether  a  man  be  white  or  black, 
such  he  is  by  God's  appointment,  and,  abstractedly 
considered,  is  neither  a  sabject  for  pride  nor  an 
object  of  contempt." 

Baron  Montesquieu,  a  French  nobleman,  (bom 
1689,  died  1755,)  author  of  several  moral  and 
political  works,  justly  pronounced  '*  slavery  to  be 
not  good  in  itself— it  is  neither  useful  to  the 
master  nor  to  the  slave  :  not  to  the  slave,  because 
he  can  do  nothing  from  virtuous  motives;  not  to 
the  master,  because  he  contracts  among  his  slaveii 
all  sorts  of  bad  habits, — he  bec6mes  haughty,  pas- 
sionate, obdurate,  vindictive,  voluptuous,  and  cmel." 
On  the  sentiment  that  negroes  are  an  inferior  race, 
he  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  allow  the  negroes  to 
be  meu,  because,  if  we  allow  them  to  be  men,  it  will 
benn  to  be  believed  that  we  are  not  christians." 

Francis   Hutcheson,  [bom  1694,  died   1747,) 
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author  of  a  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  atnmglj 
reprobated  the  practice,  and  observed,  that "  nothing 
but  the  stupifying  iiillueiice  of  custom,  could  r^ 
concile  men  who  professed  the  christian  religioD, 
to  endure,  without  abhorrence  and  indignation,  a 
computation  about  the  value  of  their  fellow-men 
and  their  liberty." 

James  Foster,  (bom  1697,  died  1762,)  author 
of  "  Discourses  on  Natural  Religion  and  Social 
Virtue,"  in  that  worV  powerfully  entered  his  protest 
against  slaveiy,  as  a  practice  "  which  bids  that 
God,  who  is  the  God  and  Father  of  the  gentiles 
ttncoaverted  to  Christianity,  most  bold  and  daring 
defiance,  and  spurns  at  ail  the  principles  both  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion." 

Sir  Kichard  Steele,  an  essayist  and  dramatic 
writer,  (bom  1671,  died  1729,]  one  of  the  coad- 
jntors  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator  and  other  clas- 
ncal  worlis,  wrote  an  aJlecdng  story,  called  Inkle 
and  Yarico,  designed  to  hold  up  the  slave-trade  to 
just  abhorrence. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  uniformly  mani- 
fested themselves  to  be  the  Iriends  of  humanly 
nnd  liberty.  We  have  already  noticed  the  correct 
sentiments  of  its  earliest  supporters  ;  and  in  pro- 
foi^oa  as  intercourse  was  more  frequently  main- 
tained with  the  distant  colonies,  and  the  abominft  ■ 
tions  of  slavery  were  more  generally  known,  this 
people  were  more  decided  and  general  in  their 
opposition  to  it.  In  1727,  the  whole  society,  at  a 
meeting  in  London,  passed  a  general  resolution, 
"  That  the  importing  of  negroes  from  their  native 
country  by  Friends  is  not  a  commendable  nor 
allowed  practice,  and  is  therefore  censured  by  this 
meeting."  At  several  subsequent  meetings,  through 
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a  series  of  years,  resolutions  wepe  passed  to  the  same 
effect,  but  gradually  increasing  in  stTength.  In 
1758,  they  declared  ilie  practice  to  be  in  direct 
violation  of  the  gospel  nde,  and  warned  all  in 
profession  with  them,  cantfuUy  to  avoid  being  in 
ftny  way  concerned  in  reaping  the  unrighteous 
profits  arising  from  so  iniquitous  a,  practice.  In 
lT61,they  went  so  far  as  to  disown  aU  who  should 
persist  in  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  Christianity, 
and  so  reproocliful  to  a  canstian  profession.  In 
1763,  they  not  only  renened  ihetr  exhortation 
to  all  in  Uieir  connexioii,  to  keep  cleer  from  all 
direct  participation  in  this  guilty  traffic,  but  also 
restrained  them  from,  in  any  way  whatever,  aiding 
and  abetting  it.  By  which  it  would  appear,  Hmc 
no  one  in  that  society  could  knowingly  fumbh 
even  materials  for  such  a  voyage. 

The  Friends  in  America  had  seen  much  both 
of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery ;  and  though,  9t 
their  first  settlement  in  America,  they  inadvertently 
fell  into  the  common  custom  of  the  settlers,  of 
purchasing  and  employiim;  slaves,  they  were  gia^ 
dually  convinced  of  the  evib  of  the  system,  and 
its  inconsistency  with  their  principles,  New 
settlers  had  lauds  without  labourers,  aai  iaiuilies 
without  servanta,  or  a  competent  number  of  them  : 
Africans  were  poured  in  to  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties, and  the  Friendt,  as  well  fis  many  other 
humane  and  religious  persons,  were  drawn  in  to 
purchase,  having  little  or  no  idea  of  the  mumet 
in  which  they  had  been  procured  as  slaves ;  but 
such  were  the  humanity  and  tenderness  with 
which  they  treated  their  sable  brethren,  and  such 
was  the  concern  they  discovered  for  their  spiritual 
weifiire,  that,  except  as  to  the  power  legally  belong- 
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mg  to  it,  slavery  waa  in  general  little  more  tban 
semtade  in  their  hands.  By  degrees,  this  en- 
l^hteaed  people  perceived  the  impropriety  of  one 
homan  being  enriching  or  accommodating  himself 
by  the  constrained  services  of  another,  which  no 
ameliorating  circomstaDces conid  fully  justify;  and 
also,  that  injury  was  done  by  the  example  even  of 
humane  raaaten  of  slaves,  in  sanctioning  those 
who  did  not  treat  them  with  homanity.  These 
considerations,  m^ed  upon  them  &om  time  to  time 
by  their  religious  leaden,  had  th«r  due  weight 
and  influence,  in  gradually  abolishing  &om  the 
society  the  practice  of  slavery. 

As  early  as  the  year  1688,  some  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania,  (or  the  woody  tract  of  country,  in 
North  America,  colonized  by  William  Penn,  k 
leader,  and,  in  America,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Quakers,)  uraed  the  inconsistency  of  buying, 
selling,  and  holding  men  in  slavery,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  christian  religion. 

In  1696,  the  subject  was  again  brought  before 
the  yearly  meeting,  and  issued  in  an  exhortation 
to  le&ain  from  future  purchases  of  Aincan  slaves, 
and  to  treat  with  great  humanity  those  already  in 
their  possession.  Subsequent  meetii^  reiterated 
their  charges ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  the  praclice 
was  not  universally  aholi^ed,  in  the  year  17fi4, 
a  most  powerfiil  appeal  was  issued,  ni^g  the 
case  at  large,  on  truly  christian  principles ;  after- 
wards, those  members  of  the  society  who,  in  any 
respect,  acted  contrary  to  the  injunctions  given, 
were  reproved,  and  if  persisting,  were  expelled 
from  the  society.  In  177fi,  it  was  enacted,  that 
the  owners  of  slaves  who  refused  to  execu:a 
proper  I^al    instruments  for  giving  them  their 
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freedom,  were  to  be  disowned  by  llie  society ;  a 
subsequent  circular  directed  that  tbe  children  of 
sluvea  set  free  by  members  of  tbe  society,  sbould 
be  tenderly  advised,  find  bsve  a  suitable  education 
given  them.  Thus  from  yeai  to  year,  the  society, 
both  in  Pennsykania  and  in  Jecaey,  (an  American 
slate,)  discovered  unremitting  attention  to  the 
means,  not  only  of  wiping  away  from  their  re- 
ligious community  the  stain  of  slavery,  but  also 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  restored  by 
them  to  freedom,  and  of  their  ponterity  also. 
This  blight  example  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Jersey  was,  in  process  of  time,  followed  by 
New  England,  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Geo^a.  Very 
great  difficultiea  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  enuui- 
dpadon:  the  person  who  freed  a  slave  was  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  bond  to  a  cousiderable  amounl,  in 
case  the  slave  should  become  cha^able  for  main- 
tenance ;  difficulty,  however,  did  not  deter  this 
conscientious  people  from  doii^  what  they  thoogbt 
right,  and  some  noble  instances  are  on  record  of 
masters  not  only  incurring  the  penaltr  of  mantt- 
mitting  their  slaves,  but  also  paying  them  up  all 
arrears  of  food,  clothing,  and  wages,  as  if  they 
had  been  hired  servants.  One  generous  individud, 
Warner  Mifflin,  received  from  his  lather  thirty* 
seven  negroes,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  imcondi- 
tional  liberty,  with  full  payment  for  past  services ; 
some  of  them  entreated  permission  to  remain  ' 
tvith  him,  and  proved  bithful  servants. 

In  1772,  mutual  coogratulations  were  passed 
between  the  Friends  in  America  and  those  in 
England,  on  account  of  some  success  havii^ 
attended  their  conscientious  efforts,  by  which,  in 
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some  <tf  the  colonies,  the  extent  of  the  evil  had 
been  considerably  lessened.  TMb  occuion  m-m 
improved  to  keep  aliva  the  bumane  sentiments 
already  expressed ;  and  from  that  time  there  ap- 
paan  to  hare  been  a  groving  desire  an  the  part 
ai  this  benevolent  people,  not  only  to  restrain 
d>eir  own  metnben  from  polluting  their  hands 
with  the  gain  of  oppression,  but  to  step  out  of 
their  ordinary  retiring  coarse,  by  appMling  to 
others ;  but  we  must  not  anticipate  the  second 
pcnod,  tliat  of  open  combined  exertion.  We 
return  to  the  efibrts  of  individuals  in  the  n^ro 

One  individual  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
America,  who  earliest  distinguished  himself  as  the 
advocate  of  freedom,  was  William  Burling,  of 
Long  Island,  who  from  his  early  youth  enter- 
tained an  abhorrence  of  slavery.  In  inatarer 
years,  he  constantly  endeavoured  to  impress  on 
the  society,  at  their  yearly  meetings,  a  sense  of  its 
onlawfahiMS.  He  also  wrote  several  tracts  with 
the  same  object :  one  of  them  was  published  as 
early  as  the  year  1718. 

Ralph  Sandiibrd,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  cause.  This  worthy 
man  had  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance  which 
would  have  advanced  him  in  life,  hut  he  declined 
them  all,  because  they  came  from  persons  whose 
property  had  been  acquired  by  the  oppression  of 
slsves.  Ha  took  every  opportunity  of  urging  on 
his  friends  the  duty  of  liberating  their  slaves ; 
and,  in  1729,  be  published  a  work,  called  "  The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  in  a  brief  Examination  of 
the  Practices  of  the  Times."  This  work  he  cir- 
cnlated,  Iree  of  expense,  wherever  he  thought  it 
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would  be  uaeful,  although  be  bod  been  threatened 
by  the  chief  judge,  in  case  he  should  give  to  the 
world  such  an  expose  of  obnoxioiu  facts. 

Benjamin  Lay,  of  Abington,  neaT  niiladelphi^ 
was  enthusiastic  in  tiie  n^;;to's  cause,  to  such  a 
d^ree  that  his  mind  was  at  times  disturbed  and 
uobinged,  when  the  subject  of  their  sufferings  was 
oiought  before  bim.  He  had  long  witnessed,  in 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  scenes  of  cruelty,  of 
which  he  could  never  lose  (be  impicMion.  Ih 
1738,  be  published  a  Treatise  on  Slave-keeping, 
and,  on  the  whole,  was  the  means  of  awakening 
the  attention  of  many,  and  giving  them  impieS' 
si<ms  on  the  subject,  which  pr^>ared  tbem,  in  aAer 
life,  to  become  more  uniformly  useful  to  it  than 
he  himself  had  been. 

John  Woolman,  (bom  1720,  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,)  was  a  diligent  labourer  in  the  cause.  In 
early  youth,  ho  had  many  serious  impressions  of 
mind,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  to  be  directed  in 
the  right  way,  and  to  be  enabled  to  attain  purity 
of  thought  and  action.  He  was  distinguished  by 
tenderness  of  conscience,  which  soon  led  him  to 
think  seriously  of  tbe  unlawfulness  of  slavery. 
Being  directed  by  his  employer  to  write  a  hill  fi» 
the  sale  <^  a  negro  woman,  he  was  much  distressed 
in  his  mind,  and  although  he  was  not  a  principal 
in  the  transaction,  he  could  not  feel  satined  with 
having,  in  any  way,  been  concerned  in  it.  Some 
time  after,  when  requested  to  make  a  conveyance 
of  a  slave,  he  declined  doing  it.  In  course  of 
time,  he  became  a  preacher  amiuig  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  in  that  capacity,  in  1746,  travelled 
through  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina, 
in  which  vrere  then  the  greatest  number  of  slaves. 
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There  he  greatly  tncreEised  his  knowledge  and 
observation  on  the  subject.  He  was  exceedingly 
grieved  when  he  saw  white  people  and  their  chil- 
dren living  in  state,  with  little  or  no  labour,  and 
enriching  themselves  by  the  hard  labonr  of  their 
slaves.  He  often  conversed  with  Ihem  privately 
OH  the  aubjeci,  and  scrupled  to  accept  their  ofTers 
of  free  entertainment;  but  he  felt  differently  in 
that  respect  where  the  masters  bore  a  good  share 
of  the  burden  of  labour,  and  lived  frugally,  so  that 
their  servants  were  moderately  worked  and  com- 
fortably provided  for ;  yet  stSl  he  felt  a  decided 
and  growing  objection  to  the  practice  of  slavery, 
even  nnder  the  most  ameliorating  'circumstances: 
In  17S3,  he  published  a  book  on  the  snbject  As 
the  good  man  was  sometimes  employed  in  writing 
legal  documenta,  when  applied  to  write  a  will  or 
other  document  in  which  the  property  to  betrans- 
ferred  consisted  of  slaves,  he  declined  the  em- 
ployment, however  lucrative  ;  and,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  the  parties  were  so  impressed  by 
the  principle  upon  which  he  refused  them,  that 
they  bequeathed  liberty  to  their  slaves.  In  the 
year  1756,  he  visited  Long  Island,  and  afterwards 
Maryland,  Vii^nia,  North  Carolina,  and  Phila- 
delphia, endeavonring  to  impress  upon  all  with 
whom  he  conversed  a  sense  of  the  sin  and  im- 
policy of  slavery.  In  his  public  addresses,  also, 
he  urged  the  subject  on  the  consciences  of  his 
friends.  In  the  year  1769,  lie  associated  with 
himself  two  coadjutors,  John  Churchman  and 
Samuel  Eastbnme,  and  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times in  company  with  one  of  them,  he  went  from 
place  to  place  expressly  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
poor  blacks. 
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In  I76Q,  be  w«nt,  accmopwoMtl  by  his  tnend 
Easlbume,  to  Rhode  Istaud,  where  vwt  Bumbera 
of  slaveg  were  contintully  imporUd.  The  aeenes 
he  there  witneeaed  deeply  affected  his  mind,  and 
impnired  his  beBtth.  He  began  to  devise  new 
methods  of  prowcutiiig  the  c&use:  he  tl^oaght 
of  petjtionii^  the  i^islature  to  ctscotinge  all 
future  iniportatioiis  of  slaves,  of  spealiing  to  the 
HoDse  of  Ancanbly,  which  was  then  sitting,  hul 
was  dissuaded  from  both  thew  measures.  He, 
however,  held  a  confer^ce  with  many  members  of 
his  own  *ociety,  when  the  question  of  staveiy  waq 
calmly  and  peaceably  discussed,  and  W  to  the 
CMiviction  of  nmny  present,  4nd  to  their  abandon- 
ing a  coune  which  tbey  perceived  to  be  sicfiiL 
About  this  time,  he  printed  a  second  part  of  his 
treatise,  which  he  widely  distributed,  and  iafaoored, 
wherever  he  went,  whether  on  secular  at  rdigioM 
business,  to  qnresd  inbrmatioD,  wd  excite  t* 
justice  and  humanity  in  the  negro's  cause- 

In  1772,  he  visitod  England,  where  he  trkvelled 
through  many  counties  tUl  he  came  to  the  city  of 
York.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  not  niHuiadful 
of  the  cause  he  had  espoused ;  in  York,  he  urged 
it  on  the  society  at  its  quarterly  meetings,  Uiat 
they  having  been  kmg  persecuted  and  oppressed 
on  account  of  their  relation,  and  having  at  length 
been  induced  to  lay  their  case  before  uie  legisla- 
ture, in  due  time  obtained  relief,  so  they  might,  with 
jiropriety,  adopt  the  same  method,  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  tile  Bufierings  and  oppressioa  of  the  negroea 
This  was  his  last  ellbrt  on  their  behalf,  for  be  was 
seised  with  the  small-pox,  and  died  in  York. 

A  contemporary  labourer  in  the  cause  of 
Africans  was  Anthony  Benezet,  (bom  1713,  died 
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1784.)  He  WH  B  iwtiv*  of  fVance.  His  pamnts 
were  vatoag  the  nnmeroai  proteitants  who,  by 
the  penecuiiom  which  followed  the  revocation  of 
^  edict  of  Nants,  were  driven  to  seek  an  uylum 
in  foreign  coontriev.  Alter  atkyiae  tome  little 
time  in  Hidland,  the  £unily  aetLled  in  Xxmdon, 
where  Anthony  received  a  liberal  educaiion,  mnti 
served  aa  kpprenticeabip  in  ui  eminent  mercantile 
honse  in  London.  In  1731,  the  bmily  Temoved 
to  Philaddphta,  in  America,  where  three  of  tba 
brotben  «nbarked  in  trade,  and  realized  a  gt)od 
property ;  bot  Anthony,  actuated  by  principles  of 
moderation  and  benevolence,  chose  the  homble 
situation  of  a  scbool-nHMter,  betiering  that,  by 
instructing  the  rising  youth  in  Imowledae  and 
virtue,  be  should  become  extensively  usefni  to  hit 
f^low-ereaturea.  His  nnifoim  spirit  of  npright- 
nesB,  conrteBy,  and  benevolence,  soon  attracted  the 
good  opinion  of  those  around  him,  and  won  dieir 
respect  md  confidence.  He  hod  ready  acceat  to 
them  on  vrery  oocsnon,  whidi  be  fiuled  not  to 
improve  in  pleMUng  the  cause  and  promoting  die 
interests  of  die  needy  and  diatremed.  Such  a 
man  was  eminently  fitted  to  bectune  the  advocate 
of  the  oppressed  Afirtcon  race. 

it  hosbeenjusdy  observed,  that,  "as  in  all  great 
worltB,  ft  variety  of  talents  is  necessary  to  bring 
diem  to  perfection,  so  Providence  seems  to  prepare 
different  men,  as  ittstmaieuts,  with  dispoailiona 
and  qualifications  so  various,  that  each,  in  pursuing 
that  mie  which  seems  to  suit  him  best,  contributes 
to  liiraiah  those  parts,  which,  wlten  put  together, 
make  a  completo  whole."  It  was  dius  that  John 
Woohnan  (p.  180,]  and  Anthony  Benezet,  became 
nJiuble  aiid  efficient  Loadjators  in  the  cause  of 
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Africa.  The  fbnner  directed  his  atteDtloB  to 
Blarery  iUelf,  and  chiefly  confined  bis  exertionH  to 
persons  of  bu  own  religious  profession  in  Aioeiics; 
the  latter  more  directly  attacked  the  slaTe-bnde. 
and  endeavonred  to  spread  a.  knowledge  and  hatred 
of  the  traffic  throughout  the  great  society  of  the 
world. 

One  important  engine  employed  by  Benezet, 
was  the  education  of  youth  He  took  care  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  his  scholars  with  enhghtened 
views  and  correct  principles  on  the  subject,  and 
thus  he  was  everjr  year  multiplying,  preparing, 
and  sending  forth  in  evBry  direction  future  coad- 
jutors in  the  cause.  He  also  procured  the  inser- 
tion of  articles  in  ahnanacs  and  public  news- 
papers, calculated. to  extend  knowledge  and  awaken 
encjuiry.  He  was  continually  on  the  alert  to 
obtain  further  information- on  the  subject,  which, 
with  suitable  observations  and  reSections,  he 
wrought  up  into  small  tracts,  which  he  circulated 
(generally  at  his  own  expence],  as  he  considered 
them  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  t«m- 
per  of  the  times.  This  engaged  him  in  a  very 
extensive  correspondence,  .which  engrossed  much 
of  his  time,  but  which  proved  highly  imporlant 
in  procnring  many  advocates  for  his  cause.  As 
his  information  increased,  he  published  several 
latter  works  :  "  An  Account  of  tnat  part  of  Africa 
inhabited  by  the  Negroes;"  "A  Warning  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  on  the  calamitous  State 
of  the  enslaved  Negroes ;"  and  "  An  Historical 
Account  of  Guiuea,  its  Situation,  Produce,  and  the 

f  Herat  Disposition  of  the  Inhabitants ;  with  an 
nquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  its  Nature,  and  calamitous  Effects."     This 
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feocA  brouf  ht  tbe  subject  more  thmniglily  to  light 
thtn  any  tking  that  had  preceded  it,  bm  became, 
in  a  bigh  degree,  iiulnimenta]  in  prodncing  a  de- 
tertation  of  Uw  pradtiee.  The  life  of  thb  good 
man  was  jetoted  lo  the  csqm  of  the  oppressed 
Africans,  and  be  me  constantly  on  the  watch  l<H 
i^^HtrtiUiitiea  to  promote  it>  Eveiy  friend  who 
visited  at  his  bovse  beemne  the  bearer  of  tracts 
or  other  commouications  to  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  a.  correspondence  was  liept  up  with 
peraoos  like-minded  throngbout  the  world;  tbiu 
unity  of  action  was  kept  up  between  them,  and 
mnto&l  encouniKNnent  aSbrded.  Among  bis  prio- 
cipal  cofrespondents  in  Great  Britun,  were  Gran- 
viile  Sborp,  Jc^n  Wesley,  George  Whitefletd,  and 
Lady  Huntingdon,  (seep.  190.)  In  Fnmce,  be 
corresponded  with  the  Abb€  Raynal,  who,  in  hi« 
celebrated  work,  (p.  301,)  manifested  BO  tender  & 
concern  for  the  poor  Afncans,  hopng  to  atiranlate 
him  to  fiinher  exertioiiB  in  tbeir  canse. 

Duiing  the  American  war  with  Great  Britain, 
which  issued  in  its  aepsration  ftom  the  parent 
kioffdom,  die  English  sla?e-trade  had  considerably 
defined,  probably  from  the  exposedness  of  British 
Fessels  to  be  captured  by  those  of  America,  and 
still  more,  from  the  traders  being  precluded  from 
employing  the  aid  of  cittier  Amencan  Tessels  or 
tnerchanis ;  bnt  on  ibe  close  of  the  war,  the  traffic 
soon  began  to  nvive.  This  was  a  cause  of  deep 
r^pxt  to  every  friend  of  hamanity,  whose  attention 
had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  ami  to  none 
more  than  to  Benezet,  who  addressed  a  pathetic 
letter  to  Queen  Charlotte,  soliciting  her  benevo- 
leBt  influence  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  This 
letter  was   received  with  distinguisfaed  marks  of 
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cDDdMcension  and  attention,  the  queen  being  al- 
ready prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  writer,  by  the 
represenlatioUB  of  fienjamiii  West,  the  celebrated 
hbtorical  painter,  who  was  a  native  of  America 
and  who  had  beeu  educ^ed  in  the  same  religious 
profession  as  Benezet  The  simphcity  and  pathos 
this  letter  cannot  but  be  gratifying  and  in- 
■    !,  it  is  therefore  subjoined : — 


To  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Impressed  with  a  seuse  of  religious  duty,  and 
encouraged  by  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of 
thy  benevolent  disposition  to  succour  the  disi- 
tressed,  I  lake  the  liberty  very  respectfully  to  ofier 
,to  thy  ]>erusal  some  tracts,  which  I  believe  faith- 
fully describe  the  suffering  condition  of  many 
hundred  thousands  of  our  Jel low-creatures  of  the 
African  race,  great  numbers  of  whom,  rent  from 
every  tender  connexion  in  life,  are  annually  taken 
from  Uieii  native  land,  to  endure,  in  the  American 
islands  and  planta^ons,  a  most  rigorous  and  cruel 
slavei?,  whereby  many,  very  many  of  them,  are 
brought  to  a  melancholy  and  untimely  end. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  the  inhabitanla  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are  themselves  eminently 
blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  have  long  beeu,  and  yet  are,  very  deeply 
coijcerned  in  ibis  flagrant  violation  of  the  common 
rights  of  mankind,  and  that  even  its  national 
authority  is  exerted  in  Euppoit  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that, this  has  been,  and,  as  long  as  the  e^  exists, 
will  coulinue  to  be,  an  occasion  of  drawing  dowi) 
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the  Divine  displeasure  on  the  nation  and  its  de- 

"  May  these  coniideratiotts  induce  tlice  lo  inter- 
pose thy  kind  endeavoura  in  behalf  of  this  greatly 
injured  people,  whose  ahject  BJtuation  gires  them 
an  additional  claim  to  the  pity  and  assistance  of 
the  geaerons  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a]  together 
deprived  of  the  means  of  soliciting  efiectual  relief 
for  Ibemselves ;  that  so  thou  raayest  not  only  be  a 
blessed  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Him  '  by  whom 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice'  to  avert  the 
awful  judgments  by  which  the  empire  has  already 
been  so  remarkably  shaken,  but  that  the  blessings 
of  thousands  ready  to  perish  may  come  upon  thee, 
at  a  time  when  the  superior  advantages  attendant 
on  thy  situation  in  the  world  will  no  longer  be  of 
any  avail  to  thy  consolation  and  support.  To  the 
tracts  to  which  I  hate  thus  ventured  to  crave  thy 
jiarticular  attention,  I  hare  added  some  which,  at 
diflerent  times,  I  have  believed  it  my  duty  to  pub- 
lish, and  which,  1  trust,  will  afibrd  thee  some  satis- 
faction, iheir  design  being  for  ihe  furtherance  of 
that  universal  peace  and  good-will  among  men 
which  the  gospel  was  intended  to  introduce.  I 
hope  thou  wilt  kindly  excuse  the  freedom  used  on 
this  occasion  by  an  ancient  man,  whose  mind,  for 
more  than  forty  years  past,  has  been  much  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world, 
and  long  painfully  exercised  in  the  consideration 
of  Ihe  miseries  under  which  so  large  a  part  of 
mankind,  equally  with  ns  the  objects  of  redeeming 
lore,  are  sufTering  the  most  unjust  and  grievoiui 
opprrxsion,  and  who  sincerely  desires  thy  temporal 
and  eternal  felicity,  and  that  of  thy  royal  consort 
"Anthony  Benezet."  ■ 
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It  is  a  great  part  of  practicsl  wisdom,  tihen  eir- 
comaUnces  prevent  our  sccomplisluiig  all  we  could 
wish,  not  to  orerlook  or  neglect  opponuaities  of 
doing  wfau  is  in  onr  power.  The  benevolent  mind 
of  BeueEBt  wu  set  upon  the  total  abolition  of  the 
■Uve-trade  and  slaTery,  yet  be  did  not  think  it 
beneath  his  notice  to  promote  the  comforts  and 
improTe  the  conditions  of  those  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
He  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
instraction  of  negroes,  and  devoted  mnch  penonal 
attendance  on  it,  being  earnestly  deairons  Unt  dwy 
might  be  better  qualified  for  die  rayovment  of  th^ 
freedom,  which,  in  some  inatances,  inoividoal  bene- 
volence might  confer  on  themt  or  which  he  antica- 
paied  as,  on  a  more  general  scale,  the  ultimata 
lesnlt'of  perseverii^  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
faimtaaity.  To  the  support  of  this  Bcho«ri  he  sacri- 
ficed the  emolnments  of  that  in  which  be  had  for* 
merly  been  engaged,  and  laboTiously  devoted  dta 
kit  two  years  of  his  life,  although  the  weakness  of 
hia  frame  seemed  to  demand  indulgence.  It  waa 
his  high  sati^cdon  to  find,  on  a  comparison,  which, 
by  experience  in  tuition,  he  was  well  qualified  to 
make,  that  Providence  had  been  equally  libera]  to 
the  Africans,  in  genius  and  talents,  as  to  any  other 
people. 

This  excellent  man  died  at  Philadelphia,  after  a 
few  days'  illness.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
several  thousands  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  profes- 
sions, and  partips,  who  united  in  deploring  the 
common  loss.  The  procession  was  closed  by 
hundreds  of  poor  AfiicanB,  who  bad  been  personally 
benefited  hy  his  labours,  and  who  lamented  him 
as  the  benefactor  of  their  race.  He  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  property,  saved  by  the  industry  of 
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fifty  yeus,  to  be  applied,  on  the  death  of  hU  widoWf 
to  the  support  of  the  AJrican  school  nhich  he  bad 
institntea. 

The  last  individuals  mentioned,  beginning  with 
William  Burling,  nere  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Their  example  and  influence  were  beneficially  com- 
mnaicated  to  other  religious  denomiiULtions.  Con- 
temporary  with  Burling  was  Judge  Sewell,  who 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  l^alature  of  New 
Eni^and,  entitled  "The  selling  ofjoseph;"  in  this, 
both  as  a  christian  and  a  Utwyer,  be  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  negroes.  This  memorial  produced  a 
considerable  effect,  especially  on  his  own  religious 
connexion,  and  irom  that  time  the  I^esbyterians 
generally  faroured  the  cause. 

The  celebrated  George  Whitefield  (bom  17H, 
died  1770],  whose  indefatigable  labours,  both  itt 
England  and  America,  were  eminently  honoured 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  was  instrumental  in  ex- 
citing much  attention  and  synipathy  on  behalf  of 
the  n^roes.  Having  been  himself  deeply  affected 
b}'  what  he  witnessed  of  their  oppressions  and 
sufferings,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  several  of  the  states  of  America  in  which  slavery 
most  abounded,  questioning  whether  it  could  he 
larwful  for  Christiana  to  buy  slaves,  and  thereby 
encourage  the  nations  to  maintain  perpetual  war 
with  each  other  in  order  to  fiunish  them,  and  spe- 
cially remonstrating  against  the  sinfulnessof  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  mere  brutes,  or  even  worse, 
and  enjoying  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life,  while  the  slaves,  by  whose  indefatigable  labour 
they  were  procured,  were  leil  in  destitution,  and 
exposed  to  hardship  and  cruelty.  This  expostula- 
tion produced  considerable  effect ;  and  as  Whitefield, 
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tAererer  he  bad  an  opportanity,  continued 
through  life  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  Africans, 
he  was  the  means  of  enlisting  many  thoitsaiids  oi 
his  followers  ia  their  &Tottr.  Both  White6eld 
and  Wesley  were  in  correapondeDce  with  An^eoiy 
Benezet,  concerting  with  him  plans  for  promoting 
the  cauae  of  the  oppressed.  Under  the  patronage 
of  Selina,  Count^  of  Huntingdon,  and  aided  hy 
the  liberality  of  manypersons,  both  in  England  and 
America,  Whitefield  had  founded  an  institution  in 
Geo^a,  called  the  Orphan  House.  It  was  de- 
signed for  the  protection  and  educatioa  of  the  des-, 
titttte  poor,  and  with  the  ulterior  view  of  training 
for  the  christian  ministry  such  as  might  ^pear  to 
possess  suitable  talents  and  piety.  It  was  also 
anticipated  by  Whitefield  that  this  institution  would 
prove  nseful  to  the  A&icans ;  but,  on  the  contiuy, 
soon  after  bis  death,  those  who  succeeded  him 
bought  a  great  nnmbet  of  slavas,  to  extend  the  rice 
and  indigo  plantations  belonging  to  the  coll^^ei 
and  so,  in  fact,  to  reduce  a  benevolent  instituiioa 
to  a  mere  mercantile  speculation,  invdving  that 
most  guilty  of  all  tniGcs,  the  slave-trade.  Anthony 
Benezet  Wrote  to  the  countess,  apprising  her  of 
the  &ct,  and  sfipealing  to  her  religious  principles^ 
as  to  the  inconsistency  of  allowing  the  managers  of 
her  college  lo  encourage  the  slave-trade.  Tbo 
counteaa  replied,  that  such  a  measure  ahould  never 
iuive  ber  concurrence,  and  that  she  would  take  care 
to  prevent  it.  Her  name,  tberdtse,  desMrea  a 
place  among  the  friends  of  the  n^ro  race> 

As  early  as  the  year  1762,  ministers  in  the  con- 
nexion of  John  Wesley  were  settled  in  America. 
Their  influence  was  considerable  in  gradually  soft- 
ening the  feelings  of  those  among  whom  they  la- 
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iMiired,  and  indacing  hmnoiiitj  and  consideralioo 
tmrards  the  poor  Africans;  but  their  labours,  u 
tre)l  as  those  of  the  Moravians,  iveie  of  a  directly 
religious  iiatuic.  They  carefully  avoided  meddling 
with  the  potiticd  state  of  things,  hy  urging  mutera 
to  alter  the  conditioD  of  their  slaves,  but  rather 
laboured  to  difihse  those  principles  which  would 
dispose  the  master  to  humanity,  and  laitain  the 
slave  under  the  lUb  of  his  condition,  and  thus 
fatdirectly  do  away  the  horrors,  and  indeed  the 
existence  of  slavery.  Tbe  Moravians,  although 
they  absUiined  from  verbally  m^ng  on  masters 
the  duty  of  liberating  tiieir  uaves,  bore  their  silent 
but  convincing  testimony,  by  invariably  liberating 
all  who  came  into  tbrir  possession. 

Dr.  Beqjamin  Rush,  (bom  1745,  died  1613,) 
distinguished  as  a  literary  and  scientific  man,  and 
bi  high  repute  as  a  physician,  befHended  tbe  cause 
of  tbe  Africans,  in  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  settlements  on  the  slavery  of  the  ne- 
groes. This  he  wrote  at  the  suggestion  of  Bene- 
Ket;  and  afterwards  a  second  tract,  in  vindication 
of  the  former  against  the  acrimonious  attack  of  a 
West  India  planter.  Dr.  Rush  was,  by  religious 
pnrfesaion,  a  Presbyterian ;  and,  tt^ther  with 
James  Pemberton,  a  leading  man  among  the 
Quakers,  originated  a  society,  open  to  all  in  Pen- 
sylvania  who  were  friendty  to  the  negro  cause. 
This  was  the  first  society  in  America  in  which 
persons  of  different  reltgioua  denominations  com- 
bined  in  this  behalf. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  (bom  1706,  died  1790,} 
a  c^ebrated  philowpher,  politician,  and  moralist, 
(well  known  in  England  by  his  celebrated  al- 
manac, containing  "  Poor  Richard's  Maxims,"  or 
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"  the  Way  to  Wealth,")  was  a  warm  and  steady 
friend  to  the  injured  Africans.  Many  expressions 
in  his  letters  speak  his  sentiments,  and,  <hi  the 
extension  and  entailment  of  the  ahore-mentioned 
Society  "  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  . 
and  the  Relief  of  free  Negroes,  imlawfully  held  in 
Bondage,"  he  became  its  pi'esident. 

Elhonan  Winchester,  a  preacher  of  the,  doctrine 
of  unireraai  redemption,  distinguished  himself  as 
a  friend  to  the  cause,  both  by  private  intorference 
and  public  preaching. 

-William  Dillwyn,  a  most  efficient  instrument  in 
the  cause,  was  bom  in  Ameiica,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  the  venerable  Benezet,  ivho  early  imbued  his 
mind  and  interested  his  feelings  on  the  side  of 
humanity.  He  was  occasionally  employed  by  his 
master  as  an  amanuensis,  both  in  preparing  his 
manuscripts  for  the  press,  and  in  writing  private 
letters  on  the  cause.  This  gave  him  a  thorou^ 
insight  into  the  subject;  and,  together  with  his 
own  observations,  in  a  land  where  both  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  were  established,  well  qualified 
him  to  import  information  and  refute  objectiona, 
to  which  others,  for  want  of  local  knowledge,  would 
have  been  unqualified.  In  1772,  Dillwyn  visited 
Carolina,  introduced  by  Benezet  to  many  prin- 
cipal persons  there ;  and  having  had  interviews 
with  them,  and  made  very  particular  observations 
on  the  cruel  treatment  of  slaves,  he  retnmed  Irom 
his  mission  with  a  sense  of  duty  rivetted  in  his 
mind,  through  life  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
for  their  relief.  The  following  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Richard  Smith  and  Daniel  Wells,  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Brief  Considerations 
on  Slavery,  and  tie  expediency  of  its  Abolition." 
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In  this  he  aaswered  the  orgumenta  against  aboli- 
tion, and  gave  hints  ibr  a,  safe  and  equitable  ac- 
complishment of  il.  The  same  year,  on  occasion 
of  a.  petition  to  the  Ic^lature,  William  Dilliryn 
tVBS  one  of  a  deputation  who  addressed  the  as- 
sembly in  person.  In  1774  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  of  Benezet,  above- 
mentioned,  to  the  Countess  of  Himtiiigdon,  and  to 
him  also  was  afterwards  entrusted  thtlt  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  queen.  He  became  an  active 
promoter  of  the  cause  in   England   at  a  later 

Granville  Sharp,  (bom  1734,  died  1813.)  a  dis- 
tinguished linguist  and  philanthropist.  He  was 
eduL'ated  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  He  held 
a  place  under  government,  but  relinquished  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  on  ac- 
count of  his  conscientious  objection  to  that  mea- 
sure. He  afterwards  look  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
where  be  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life,  de- 
voting his  time  to  pursuits  of  literature  and  active 
benevolence.  His  works  tended  to  elucidate  the 
holy  scriptures,  as  did  his  life  to  exemplify  their 
precepts  and  principles.  In  the  cause  of  the 
negro  he  was  an  able  and  indefatigable  advocate, 
tudeed,  he  might  be  denominated  the  first  actual 
labouref  in  England;  as  he  not  only  endeavoured 
to  diffuse  sentiments  of  humanity  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  Africans,  but  also  determined  on  a  plan 
of  action,  to  which  be  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
his  time,  talents,  and  substance.  We  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  refer  more  particularly  to  this 
escellent  man. 

In  1735  a  publication  was  issued,  which  caused 
the  Teal  nature  and  transactions  of  the  slave-trade< 
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to  be  better  knonm,  nnd  excited  among  persons  of 
humanity  a  disposition  to  further  iuqitiry.  This 
was  B  Narrative,  by  Atkins,  a  suigeon  in  the  navy, 
of  a  Voyage  to  Guinea,  Brazil,  and  the  West  la- 
dies. This  work  described  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing slaves  by  kidnapping,  unjust  accusations  and 
trials,  eicciting  wars,  ^i^  other  nefarious  means. 
It  also  stated  the  cruel 'ies  practised  upon  them  by 
the  wfaite'people,  and  f'llly  refuted  the  too  gene- 
rally received  idea  that  tl  e  condition  of  the  African 
was  improved  by  transportation  into  other  conn- 
tries. 

Alexander  Pope,  one  of  ooi  most  celebrated 
poets,  (bom  16^,  died  1744,]  in  his  Essay  on 
Man,  when  arguing  on  the  present  happiness 
arising  to  man  from  the  hope  of  a  future  state, 
takes  occasion  to  excite  compassion  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  African,  while  he  exposes  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  his  master. 

"  Lo!   the  poor  Indiui,  vliose  untutor'd  miDd 
Sees  God  in  doudi,  or  hear*  Him  in  the  wind. 

Far  M  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  simplii  Nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n, 
Be;r*"'^  the  cloudcapt  hill,  an  humbler  heaven, 
Some  safer  world,  in  depths  of  wood  embraeed. 
Some  happier  island  id  the  watery  waete, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  flendi  torment,  do  ChristiuiE  thirat  for  gold." 

James  Thomson,  (bom  1700,  died  1748,)  in 
his  truly  beautiful  descriptive  poem,  "  The  Sea- 
sons," has  a  touching  allusion  to  the  well-known 
fact  of  sharks  following  the  slave-ships,  from  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  frequent  prey  thence 
aflbided  them. 
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"  Increamng  stitl  tlie  •orrovi  of  tfiow  iliirDiii, 
HiB  jaws  teirifio  u-oi'd  with  ttarce-Told  faU, 
Eere  dnells  tbe  direfol  shark.     Liu'd  b;  the  (ceot 
Of  uteaming  crowds,  or  rank  diseuBeand  death, 
Behold!    he  nuhing cot!  the  briny  flood, 
Sirift  aj  the  gale  can  bear  the  ihip  along, 
And  from  the  partDen  of  that  cruel  trade. 
Which  epoiU  Dub appf  Guinea  of  her  sons, 
Demanda  his  share  of  pre;,  demandi  themielvn. 
The  storm;  fatei  dticend  ;  one  death  iovolvei 
I'jrants  and  slavea :  when  icraight  their  mangled  limba 
CraihiDg  at  once,  he  ija  the  porplc  teu 
With  gars,  and  rioU  in  tbe  Tengcful  meal." 

Richard  Savage,  a.  poet,  (bom  1698,  died  1743,) 
(ramed  the  oppressocB  of  Africaiw  of  a  day  of  retri- 
budOD.     Having  personified  Public  Spirit,  he  thus 

"  Let,  by  my  specious  name,  no  tjraoli  rise 
And  07,  while  they  enslave,  they  civilize. 
Know,  Liberty  and  I  are  still  the  same. 
Congenial— tvn  mingling  flame  with  flame. 
Why  matt  I  Arric>s  sable  children  see 
Vended  for  slave*,  though  bom  by  nature  free. 
The  nameleia  torturei  cruel  minds  invent. 
Those  to  satiject,  whum  Nature  equal  meant. 
If  tfaese  yon  dare,  (aJthongh  unjust  snoceaa 
EmpowenyDu  now,  onpunish'd,  to  oppress,) 
Revolving  empire  yon  and  yonn  may  doom. 
(Rome  all  subdued,  but  Vandals  vanquish 'd  Room.) 
Yes—empire  may  revolt — give  them  the  day, 
Aud  yoke  may  yoke,  and  blood  may  blood  repay." 

In  a  "  System  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,"  by 
Wallis,  we  have  the  following  noble  sentimeols — 
"  Neither  men  nor  govemnients  have  a  right  to 
sell  those  of  their  own  species — men  and  their 
liberty  are  neither  purchaseable  nor  saleable." 
"  Thu  is  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  obligatoty  on 
oil  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.     Would 
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not  any  Oi  us  who  should  be  snatched  by  pirates 
from  bis  native  land,  think  himself  cruellyabused, 
and  at  all  times  entitled  to  be  free  i*  Hare  not 
these  unfortunaU  Arricans,  who  meet  with  the 
same  cruet  fate,  the  SEune  rightl'  Are  tbey  not 
men  as  well  as  we  ?  And  have  they  not  the  same 
sensibility  ?     Let  us  not,  therefore,  defend  or  aap- 

Eart  an  usage,  which  is  contraiy  to  all  the  laws  of 
umanity  " 

Among  all  the  advocates  of  the  n^;TO,  none 
were  more  efficient  than  those  who,  having  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  traffic,  or  with  tie 
colonies  to  which  slaves  were  imported,  came  home 
and  testified  to  facts  of  which  they  had  been  eye- 
witnesses. Such  was  the  Rev.  Griffith  Hughes,  a 
clergyman  in  Barbadoes,  who,  in  ITSO,  published 
the  Natural  History  of  that  island.  In  Uie  course 
of  his  work  he  took  an  opportunity  of  laying  open 
to  the  world  the  miserable  situation  of  tlie  poor 
Alricans,  and  the  waste  of  life,  by  hard  labour  and 
other  cruel  means ;  and  he  had  the  generosity  to 
vindicate  their  capacities  from  the  charge  of  in- 
feriorily,  which  their  tyrants  mode  a  plea  in  justi- 
fication of  their  own  wickedness  in  depriving  them 
of  the  right  of  men. 

Edmund  Burke,  an  emmeni  politician,  (bora 
1730,  died  1797,)  in  a  work  on  the  European  set- 
tlements, which,  though  published  anonymously, 
is  universally  attributed  to  him,  complained  that 
the  negroes  endured  a  slavery  more  complete  and 
intolerable  iJian  had  been  known  in  any  time,  or 
in  any  part  of  the  world;  and  urged,  by  every 
motive  of  humanity,  morality,  and  religion,  that 
they  should  experience  a  different  treatment, 
the  poet  Shenatone   (boru  1714,  died  1763) 
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wrote  one  of  }iis  el^iea  expressly  to  discoun- 
tenance the  Blave'trade,  of  which  me  follomng  is 
an  extract  He  supposes  the  aegro  torn  froni  his 
native  shore,  and  describes  him  as  bleeding  and 
weeping  his  snm  of  life  away. 

"  On  the  wild  hcMh,  in  moninfal  guiie  be  ttood, 

Ere  Hie  tbriD  boatBWun  gave  tfae  bMeful  lign, 
Be  dropt  ■  tear  naseeo  iato  tbe  flood, 

He  acole  odc  went  moment  to  repine. 
Wbj  am  1  mishM  from  mj  native  itnnd  t 

What  Bae^e  race  protect!  tbia  impinni  gain  1 
Shall  foieign  plagoea  inbat  tUf  teemins  laad, 

And  more  tbaa  Bea-bom  moaiten  plongh  lbs  mala  t 
Here  tbe  dire  loctut'i  borrid  Bwarmt  prariil, 

Here  Ibe  blue  aipi  witb  livid  poiioD  mdl. 
Here  tbe  dc7  df  psa  writhes  hii  aiauoui  mail. 

Can  we  not  here  secnre  from  envy  dwell! 
When  the  grim  lion  nrg'd  bii  cruel  chace. 

When  the  ^m  panther  loagbt  bis  midnight  pre;, 
What  fate  reserv'd  mc  for  thli  ehriadui  race, 

O  race  mcKw  poli&h'd,  more  severe  than  they." 

In  the  year  175fi,  Dr.  Hayter,  Bishop  of  Nop- 
wich,  preached  a  sermon  before  the  "  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,"  in  which  he  bore  hia 
testimonv  against  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade. 

John  Dyer,  a  poet,  (bom  1700,  died  1768,)  in 
his  principal  poem,  called  "The  Fleece,"  expressed 
bis  soiTow  on  account  of  this  barbarous  trade,  end 
his  anticipation  of  a  day  of  retributive  justice  on 
the  pentetrators  of  so  great  an  evil. 

In  the  year  1760  a  pamphlet  was  publishedi 
called  "  Two  Dialogues  on  the  Man  Trade,"  by 
John  Philmore.  The  name  probably  was  assumed, 
fant  the  author  argued  with  ability  aud  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  injured  race. 
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Malacbi  Postlethwaite,  a.  commercial  writer, 
(bom  1707,  died  1767,)  in  a  vork  entitled  "A 
Universal  Dictioniuy  of  Trade  and  Commerce," 
addresaed  a  number  of  pointed  queries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave-trade,  tending  to  prove  its  im- 
policy, as  well  as  injustice  and  inhumanity. 

Thomas  Jeflery,  in  the  year  1761,  published 
an  account  of  part  of  North  America,  in  which  he 
laid  open  the  miserable  condition  of  the  negroes 
in  pomt  of  food,  clothing,  labour,  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  common 
humanity  on  their  behalf. 

Two  sentimental  writers,  whose  works  in  ge- 
neral are  of  a  very  objectionable  tendency,  took 
decidedly  tbe'part  of  the  oppressed  Africans;  and 
from  the  pathetic,  witty,  ana  sentimental  manner 
ill  which  ihey  alluded  to  the  subject,  impressed  it 
on  tbe  minds  of  many  who  would  not  have  listened 
to  argument,  and  interested  their  feelings  on  be- 
half of  the  injured  slaves.  These  were  John  James 
Roussean,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  born  1711, 
died  1778;  and  Lawrence  Steme,  bora  1713,  died 
1768.    . 

In  1766,  Dr.  Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester 
(born  16»8,  died  1779),  preached  l^efore  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  a 
noble  manner  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  tbe  injured 
Africans.  ■  From  this  appeal  some  extracts  have 
already  been  given. 

Thomas  Day,  (bom  1748,  died  1789,  the  well- 
known  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  and  Little 
Jack,)  in  1773  published  a  poem,  entitled  "  The 
Dying  Negro,"  which  produced  a  considerable 
sensation  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  race.  He 
also  afterwards  published  a  letter  on  negro  slavery. 
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Driginally  addressed  to  a  friend  in  America,  with 
the  design  of  dissuading  him  from  holding  pio> 
perty  in  slaves. 

Al)out  the  same  time  Dr.  James  Beattie,  (bom 
1730,  died  1803,)  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  published  "An  Es- 
say on  Truth,"  which  met  with  great  acceptance 
and  wide  circulation.  In  this  work  the  Doctor  took 
on  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  intellectual  powen 
of  the  Africans,  and  of  condemning  their  slavery 
as  a  barbarous  piece  of  policy,  and  as  inconsistent 
with  the  free  osd  generous  spirit  of  the  British 
nation. 

.  In  1774  John  Wesley  (horn  1703,  died  1790), 
a  celebi'aled  divine  and  laborious  preacher,  founder 
of  the  sect  of  methodists,  which  bears  his  name, 
published  a  work  colled  "  Thoughts  on  Slavery." 
He  had  been  in  America,  and  had  seen  and  pitied 
the  hard  condition  of  slaves,  which  ted  him  thus  to 
advocate  their  cause.  Nsr  were  his  efforts  on  their 
behalf  confined  to  this  work  alone.  He  had  the 
cause  much  at  heart,  and  IJequcutly  pressed  it  on 
the  notice  of  his  hearers,  and  especially  of  the 
ministers  in  his  comiesion  [see  p.  190). 

In  1776,  a  History  of  Loango,  and  other  king- 
doms in  Africa,  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  by  the 
Abbe  ProyarL  This  work  did  ample  justice  to  the 
mora)  and  intellectual  character  of  the  native  Afii- 
cans,  and  consequently  refuted  the  vile  calumnies 
which  hod  been  uttered  against  them. 
-  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  (bom  1723,  died  1 790,)  author 
of  several  valuable  and  popular  moral  and  political 
works,  was  distinguished  as  the  negro's  advocate. 
In  hia  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  he  held  up 
the  negi'oes  in  an  honourable,  and  their  tyrants  in 
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a  degrading  light.  "  There  is  not  a  negro  on  tbe 
cout  of  A^ca,  who  does  not,  in  this  respect,  pos- 
M88  a  degree  of  magnanimity  which  the  soiJ  of 
his  Bordid  master  is  too  often  scarcely  capable  of 
cDUcetring."  In  1776  he  published  his  most  cele- 
brated voA,  entitled  "  The  Weidth  of  Natjons/' 
in  which  be  clearly,  proved  that  the  employing  of 
slaves  was  no  less  impolitic  than  inhuman,  as  the 
coat  of  slave-labour  was  mnch  beyond  that  of  fre« 
men.  This  was  a  forcible  appeal  to  those  with 
whom  interest  bore  predominant  sway;  but  selfish 
policy  is  always  short-sighted ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no 
iusiance  has  a  greater  degree  of  infatuation  pre- 
vailed, than  in  the  tenacilv  with  which  the  ad- 
herents of  slavety  have  clung  to  their  system, 
against  the  most  convincing  jiroofs  that  Ihey  did 
so  lo  their  own  injury. 

Another  political  writer  who  befriended  the 
negro's  cause  was  Pndessor  Millar  (born  1735, 
died  1801).  He  wrote^  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Ranks,  in  which  he  explained  the  impolicy  of 
slavery  in  general,  its  bad  efiecta  upon  industry, 
morals,  and  population.  He  exposed  the  bad  sys- 
tem of  BgricuUnre  adopted  on  our  islands;  how 
liule  pains  were  taken,  and  how  few  contrivances 
thought  of  to  ease  the  labourers  there ;  and  he 
especially  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  a  people 
boasting  of  their  own  Ireedom,  yet  reducing  a  great 
pTopoition  of  th«r  fellow-men  to  the  most  cruel 
bondage. 

Dr.  Robertson,  (bom  17SI,  died  1791,)  on  emi- 
nent historian,  laid  open  many  facts,  relative  both 
lo  the  Indians  and  Africans,  which  tended  much  to 
condemn  the  practise  of  bringing  men  into  bond- 
age.    His  principal   works  were,  a  History  of 
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America,  and  History  of  Charles  V.  (Emperor  of 
Germany  and  King  of  S[iain).     In  both  he  takes 

every  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  trade  was 
"no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humani^ 
than  to  the  principles  of  religion;"  and  in  the 
latter  vork  he  moat  clearly  demonstrates  the  in~ 
fluence  of  Christianity,  in  gradually  extirpating 
slavery  from  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  twelith 
century,  and  thence  argues  the  duty  of  modem 
christians  to  put  a  atop  to  the  cruel  tnde. 

William  Thomas  Raynal,  (bom  1743,  died  1796.) 
a  French  Abbe,  wrote  a  "  Political  and  Philoso- 
phical History  of  the  European  Settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,"  and  several  other  works,  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  laws,  government,  and 
religion  of  Africa;  its  produce,  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  slave'trade,  &c.  &c.  He  urged  the 
duty  of  humanity  to  the  slaves;  but,  lest  this  should 
be  construed  into  approbation  of  the  system,  before 
he  quitted  the  subject,  he  proved  its  utter  incon- 
sistency with  sound  policy,  justice,  reason,  hu- 
manity, and  religion. 

William  Paley,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  (boru 
1743,  died  1805,)  author  of  several  valuable  works, 
especially  on  Natural  Theology,  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  on  the  History  of  St.  Paul,  and  on 
the  Elements  of  Moral  and  Political  Economy. 
The  last-mentioned  work  was  published  in  1786; 
in  this  he  severely  reprehended  the  African  slave- 
trade,  as  in  itself  a  gross  violation  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  attended  with  many  a^javating  cir- 
cumatancea  of  cruelty.  This  work  obtained,  and 
has  ever  since  maintained,  an  extensive  circulation, 
not  only  in  private  libraries,  but  also  in  public 
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ftcadenues  and  nmversities,  wbere  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  produced  a  beneficial  and  extensive  influ- 
enee  on  the  minds  of  rising  youth. 

Among  those  who  by  tbeir  works  advocated  the 
cause  of  Africa,  independently  of  any  systematic 
etTorta  to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  we  must  notice 
Dr.  Beilby  Porteos,  (bom  1731,  died  1809,X  firat 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  Bisbop  of  Lon- 
don. In  1783,  he  preached  and  pnblisbed  a  ser- 
mon  on  behalf  of  the  negroes,  before  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  was 
widely  circalated,  and  tended  much  to  excite  a 
benevolent  interest  on  behalf  of  that  injured  race. 
This  pious  and  enlightened  prelate  never  failed  to 
aid  the  cause  he  had  undertaken.  His  support, 
when  the  measure  of  abolition  was  brought  before 
parliament,  was  uniform  and  important;  and  he 
lived  to  see  the  happy  termination  of  the  contest 
in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  We  shall  have 
repeated  occasion  to  allude  to  the  benevolent  and 
indefatigable  exertions  of  this  excellent  man,  who 
claims  a  place  both  in  our  first  and  second  class  of 
worthies. 

In  1784,  Dr.  George  Greaory,  (bom  1754,  died 
1808,)  produced  a  volume  of  Essays,  Historical  and 
Moral.  In  diese  he  took  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
seminating a  circumstantial  knowledge  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  an  equal  abhorrence  of  it.  By  many 
weighty  a^uments  he  proved  it  to  be  an  unmixed 
evil,  whether  regarded  in  a  moral  or  political  point 
of  view.  He  proposed,  as  a  parliamentary  meo- 
anre,  the  abolition  both  of  ibe  slave-trade  and 
slavery  itself,  proving  the  advantage,  both  to  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies,  &om  such  a  measure,  and 
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specified  varions  articles  in  which  a  traffic  with 
Africa  might  be  siibBtiluted  for  that  whieh  he  de- 
li red  to  suppress. 

In  the  same  year  Gilbert  Wakefield  (bom  1756, 
died  1801)  preached  a  powerful  sermon  at  Rich- 
noDd,  in  Surrey,  exhibiting  the  dreadful  injuatice, 
cruelty,  and  inconsistency  of  the  slaTe-trade,  as 
practised  by  Britons,  who  boast  of  their  liberty, 
and  by  chriatians,  who  profess  a  religion  of  mercy, 
meeliness,  and  love. 

Another  able  advocate  at  the  negroes  was  James 
Ramsay  (bom  1733,  died  1789).  He  resided 
nin«teea  years  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's, 
where  be  held  two  rectories.  There  he  had  abun- 
dant opportnnities  of  observing  the  treatment  of 
the  negroes,  and  had  studied  iBe  laws  relating  to 
them.  In  178!  he  returned  to  England,  and 
settled  at  Leston,  in  Kent.  His  West  Indian  r». 
collections,  however,  were  ever  present  to  his  mind, 
and  he  yielded  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  the  soli- 
citation of  friends,  in  publishing  "  An  Essay  on 
the  Treatment  and  Conversion  of  the  African 
Slaves  in  the  British  Sugar  Colonies."  Beside  the 
general  topics,  as  to  the  injustice,  cruelty,  and  de- 
gradation to  which  the  negroes  were  exposed,  he 
dwelt  much  on  the  difficulty  of  instructing  diem 
while  in  their  oppressed  condition,  at  the  same 
time  fiilly  answering,  from  his  own  experience,  all 
objections  against  their  capability  of  receiving  in 
Btmctionunderordinarily  favourable  circumstances. 
He  urged  the  advantage  to  the  master's  interest  in 
giving  them  freedom,  and  granting  them  other 
privileges,  especially  the  means  of  religious  in- 
stniction. 

Mr.  Ramsay's  attempt  to  serve  the  caose  of  his 
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much  injored  fellow- creatures,  exposed  him  to  the 
forTeUnre  of  fnendships  coDtracted  od  the  islands, 
to  mnch  injury  in  his  private  property  there,  and 
to  the  ill-will  and  persecution  of  many,  whose  sor- 
did interests  led  them  to  desire  that  all  subjects 
connected  with  slavery  should  be  veiled  over,  or 
touched  with  a  very  delicate  hand.  These  incoii' 
veniences,  howerer,  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  knowledge  that  this  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness  attracted  mnch  attention,  excited 
much  conversation,  and  produced  a  con^derable 
impression  on  the  subject.  It  was  evident  that 
Enclishmeu  could  not  much  longer  he  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  continue  unwittingly  to  sancdon  the 
guilty  oppression.  It  became  necessaiy  to  do  one 
of  three  things :  either  to  deny  and  dbprove  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  slavery;  or,  admitting  the  truth  of 
these  chaises,  to  persist  in  what  was  avowedly 
wrong,  to  resist  the  voice  of  conscience,  to  make 
paramount  the  pleas  of  interest,  and  to  forfeit  all 
claim  to  common  humanity;  or,  to  relinquish  and 
oppose  a  system  which,  however  rendered  ftsiiliar 
by  custom  and  endeared  by  interest,  was  manifestly 
a  transgression  against  God  and  man.  On  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Ramsay's  book,  the  first  course 
was  adopted  by  several  persons,  who  attempted  to 
answer  and  refute  the  charges ;  few  were  at  that 
time  hardy  and  shameless  enough  to  admit  tha 
guilt  and  yet  avow  themselves  the  advocates  of  the 
practice;  but  in  the  first  controversy  ever  entered 
into  on  this  subject,  truth  was  brought  to  Ivht,  and 
spread  the  more  wdely  by  the  very  efforts  to 
oppose  and  suppress  it ;  and  thus  the  third  class 
wns  daily  multiplying  among  impartial,  cnlight- 
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ened,  aod  conscientious  persons.  In  addition  to 
his  first  essay,  Mr.  Ramsay  produced  "An  Enquiry 
into  the  E  ffects  of  the  Abolition  of  the  SUve-Trade ; " 
"  A  Reply  to  Personal  Invectives  and  Objections ; " 
"  A  Letter  to  James  Tobin,  Esq. ; "  "  Objections  to 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  with  Answers, 
and  an  Examination  of 'Harris's  Scriptural  Re- 
searches on  the  Lawfulness  of  the  Slave- Trade;'  " 
and  "  An  Address  on  the  proposed  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."  From  the  time 
this  good  man  took  up  the  cause,  he  was  incessantly 
eng^ed  in  it  until  his  death,  which,  to  all  human 
appearance,  was  hastened  by  his  exertions.  But 
it  was  a  noble  cause  in  which  he  fell  a  martyr; 
and  the  good  man  died  satisfied  in  having'  been 
instrumental  in  exciting  an  investigation  of  the 
subject,  which,  he  felt  fully  convinced,  mnst  in- 
eritably  lead  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave- 

The  African  cause  was  materially  assisted  by 
Captain  J.  S.  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
came  forward  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Ramsay,  when  his  character  and  reputation  were 
attacked,  and  his  statements  denied.  This  circum- 
stance induced  Captain  Smith  to  aland  forth  in  a 
noble  cause,  and  in  behalf  of  an  injured  character. 
He  wrote  to  bis  friend,  Mr.  Hilt,  and  gave  him 
permission  to  publish  his  letter,  fully  confimiing 
the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  which  Captain 
Smith  had  also  been  an  eye-witness,  but  which 
had  been  so  boldly  denied. 

These  were  the  persons  who,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  maintained  and  diffused  just  and  liberal 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  which,  in 
,  their  own  conduct  was  r^;u]ated; 
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in  otben,  where  they  had  no  personal  interest  in 
the  concern,  their  aentimenta  proved  influential  on 
those  who  had,  and  graduUljr  |>repan!d  the  way 
for  actaal  and  combined  effort,  in  which  some  of 
the  parties  now  introduced  to  the  reader  took  a 
distisgnished  and  efficient  pan. 


It  has  been  a  general  observation,  that  the 
greatest  darkness  immediately  precedes  sun-rise, 
■nd  the  excessive  aboundings  of  misery  and  op- 
pression are  generally  the  ptecursors  of  relief  and 
deliverauce.  It  was  so  in  Uie  case  of  the  oppressed 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  so  in  that  of 
the  oppressed  Africans.  It  hod  been  a  common 
practice  with  planters,  merchants,  and  others,  resi- 
dent in  the  West  Indies,  when  they  occftsionally 
eame  to  England,  to  bring  with  them  negro  stares 
to  act  as  servants  during  iheii  stay.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  persons  thus  circumstanced  should 
compare  their  own  condition  of  slavery  and  hard- 
ship with  the  freedom  and  comfort  enjoyed  by 
servants  in  England.  Such  a  comparison  would, 
of  course,  make  them  very  unwilling  to  return  to 
the  islands,  and  in  consequence  many  of  them 
absconded.  The  masters  advertised,  oi  other- 
wise searched  for  them,  and,  when  found,  (hey 
were  seized  and  carried  away  hy  force. 

There  was  a  notion  prevalent,  that  such  pro- 
ceedings were  not  sanctioned  by  the  English  laws, 
but  that  all  persons  who  were  baptized  became 
free.     The  former  idea  was,  after  a  long  struggle. 
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established :  no  Ei^lish  .aw  did  auiction  the 
bringiag  of  slaves  into  England ;  bat  the  Ialt«r 
idea  was  unfounded ;  Britisli  liberty  belongs  la 
men  as  men,  not  as  profcBsing;  christians.  How- 
ever, while  that  sentiment  prevailed,  the  negroes 
were  anxious,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  England, 
to  obtain  bBplisni,  and,  if  possible,  got  luch  per- 
Sam  as  fodfathers,  oi  ivitnesses  of  their  baptism, 
as  were  likely  to  plead  their  cause,  maintain  their 
freedom,  and  resist  any  forcible  attempt  to  send 
ihem  out  of  the  kingdom.  As  this  resistance  in- 
cteased,  the  planters  and  others  were  greatly  per- 
plexed, being  unwilling  to  lose  their  slaves,  and 
afraid  to  run  the  risk  of  either  taking  them  away 
by  force,  or  appealing  to  a  puhlio  tribunal  for  a 
decision.  They  c^plied  to  the  Attorney  and  So- 
lieilor-General  for  the  time  being,  and  obtained 
their  opinion,  that  a  alave  coming  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  either  with  or 
without  his  master,  did  not  become  free,  nor  could 
baptism  beatow  freedom  upon  him,  or  in  any  way 
aSect  his  temporal  condiUon  or  his  master's  right.* 
They  also  concluded  that  a  matter  might  le^ly 
compel  his  slave  to  return  to  the  plantations. 
This  was  in  Ae  year  1729.  The  planters  and 
merchants,  emboldened  by  this  decision,  of  course 
nude  it  as  public  as  possible,  and  adopted  every 
means  to  render  it  efrectual.  The  London  papers 
abonuded  with  advertisemenia  of  slaves  who  had 
absconded,  with  descriptions  of  their  persons,  and 
lewards  offered  for  their  apprehension;  and  some- 
times they  were  advertised  for  sale  by  auction, 
either  by  themselves,  or  together  with   horses, 

*  True  enough,  because  (he  master  never  had  a  right    - 
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caniageB,  Bodlianiess.  So  totally  iiaprotected  were 
they,  tha.t  persons  wholly  unconnected  decoyed  or 
seized  tbem  in  the  streeta,  and  sold  them  to  captaina 
of  West  India  ships.  Thus  was  England  for  a 
time  disgraced  as  tue  seat  both  of  slavery  and  a 
slave-trade !  It  may  just  be  remaiked  here,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  barbarous  and  atrocious,  but 
that  human  nature  may  be  familiarized  to  it  by 
habit  and  oppoitiuiity.  it  was  indignantly  deDied 
by  the  advocates  of  slavery  that  negroes  were  kid- 
napped in  Africa ;  but  when  human  beings  were  a 
marketable  commodity,  they  were  kidnapped  even 
in  England.  Another  plea  was,' that  the  black- 
skinned  nf^ro  was  of  an  inferior  race,  upon  the 
level  with  brutes ;  and  that  to  enslave  him,  was 
not  to  enslave  a  man.  But  when  kidnapping  waa 
found  to  be  a  pro6tab]e  trade,  those  who  engaged 
in  it  scrupled  not  at  the  colour  of  skin,  but  often 
seized  children  or  unwary  persons  of  European 
birth  and  complexion,  and  consigned  them  to  the 
same  slavery  as  the  negroes.  In  the  family  of  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  j'eara  old 
was  thus  stolen  and  conveyed  to  Virginia,  where 
for  many  years  he  worked  as  a  slave,  without  the 
means  of  informing  his  disti'essed  family  of  his 
condition ;  nor  was  this  an  uncommon  case  in  those 

In  the  year  1765,  an  African  slave,  named  Jo- 
nathan Strong,  was  brought  from  Barbodoes  by  his 
master,  who  treated  him  very  cruelly,  particularly 
by  beating  his  bead  with  a  pistol,  which  occaaioncid 
the  head  to  swell,  and  afterwards  produced  a  dis- 
order in  the  eyes,  and  threatened  blindness.  Tu 
this  an  ague  and  fever  succeeded,  and  lameness  in 
both  his  legs.     In  this  deplotable  condition  he  was 
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turned  adrift  bj  his  crnel  master.  The  poor  des- 
titule  creature  mts  happiljr  directed  to  Mr.  Williain 
Sharp,  a  hnmane  and  benevolent  surgecm,  who 
deroted  &  portion  of  bis  time  to  gtstnitouB  atlention 
on  the  diaeraed  poor. 

In  process  of  time  he  was  cured ;  bat  while  at- 
ttsdiog  on  bis  medical  benefactor,  he  waji  intro- 
dnced  to  one  wbo  was  to  become  the  iDstrument 
rf  impartiiig  a.  yet  more  valuable  and  extended 
benefiL  Mr.  Granrille  Sharp,  (seep.  IB3,]  was 
brothsr  to  Mr.  Sbaip,  the  surgeon ;  and  beccming 
interested  in  the  case  of  Strong,  he  supplied  hu 
wuils,  and  on  his  recoreiy  got  him  a  situation  in 
the  &milj  of  en  apothecary,  to  carry  out  niedi> 
cbes.  While  tbns  employed,  his  old  master  hap- 
pened lo  see  bim,  end  observing  that  he  now 
appeared  healthy  and  robust,  determined  to  re* 
possess  him.  Accordingly,  having  found  out  his 
rendence,  he  employed  two  men  to  kidnap  bim  j 
fme  of  them,  was  keeper  of  the  Poultry  Compter,  (a 
prison  so  called),  and  the  other  an  officer  under 
the  Lord  Mayor,  hut  neither  had  any  I^al  warrant 
for  what  they  were  doing.  They  sent  for  him, 
nndet  some  lalse  pretext,  to  a  public  honse,  where 
Ihey  seized  him  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Poultry 
Cmnpter,  and  there  he  was  sold  by  hia  master  for 
thirty  pounds.  In  this  distress  Strong  sent  to 
those  who  had  been  his  godfathers,  and  entreated 
their  protection.  They  went  to  the  prison,  hut 
were  refused  admittance.  He  then  aent  to  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp,  who  also  went,  but  was  refused 
access  to  the  prisoner.  He,  however,  insisted  on 
seeing  him,  and  chaiged  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
U  bis  peril  to  deliver  him  up,  until  he  ban  been 
carried  before  a  magiatrate.     Mr.  Sharp  also  waited 
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-on  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  obtained  from  him  an 
appointment  to  hear  the  case.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Sharp  attended,  also  a  notary-public, 
and  the  captain  of  a  ship  which  was  to  have  con- 
veyed him  to  Jamaica.  These  were  on  behalf  pi 
the  purchaser.  AAer  a  long  discussion,  in  which 
the  opinion  of  the  lawyers  above-mentioned  was 
.pleaded  in  favour  of  the  detention  of  Strong,  Mr. 
Sharp  made  some  observations  on  the  case,  by 
which  the  lawyers  present  were  staggered,  but  on 
the  whole  seemed  rather  disposed  to  retain  the 
prisoner;  but  the  Lord  Mayor  discharged  him, 
on  account  of  his  having  heen  taken  up  without  a 
warrant.  But  no  sooner  was  the  poor  African 
thus  discharged,  than  the  captain  laid  hold  on  him, 
and  said  aloud,  "  Then  I  seize  you  as  my  slave." 
On  this  Mr.  Sharp  promptly  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  captain,  and  said  to  him, "  I  charge 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  with  an  assault  upon 
the  person  of  Jonathan  Strong,  and  all  these  are 
my  witnesses."  At  this  charge,  made  in  presence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others,  the  captain  was 
greatly  intimidated,  and,  fearing  a  prosecution,  let 
go  bis  prisoner,  who  departed  under  the  protection 
of  Mr.  Sharp. 

This  interesting  case  awakened  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Sharp  to  ascertain  the  law  of  the  land  on  the 
subject  He  applied  lo  many  lawyers  for  their 
opinions,  among  others,  to  the  celebrated  Judge 
Blackstone,  but  could  not  obtain  satisfaction.  In 
fact,  the  opinion  already  alluded  to  (p.  SOT]  had 
been  made  so  extensively  known,  and  so  widely 
acted  upon,  and  was  considered  of  such  high  au- 
thority, that  few  persona  dared  thiuk  for  them- 
selves, so  far  as  to  question  i 
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that  few  Mr.  Sharp  was  one,  uid  finding  that  be 
was  not  likely  to  gain  satisfactory  iaronnalioii  frum 
0tb«r3,  he  detennined  to  rely  on  his  own  industry, 
knd  devote  two  or  three  years  to  the  study  of  the 
English  law,  that  be  might  be  the  better  qualified 
Id  advocate  the  cause  of  the  miscr^le  people  whose 
case  had  so  powerfully  excited  his  compassion. 
This  was  indeed  on  heroic  sacrifice,  and  in  due 
time  it  met  its  reward. 

lii  I7fi9  Mr.  Sharp  published  the  resBlt  of  his 
inquiries,  in  "A  Rq>reeentation  of  the  Injustice 
and  dangerous  Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery  in 
England."  In  this  work  he  clearly  refuted  the 
long  established  opinion,  producing  against  the 
decision  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  many  yean 
before,  that  a  slave  on  coining  Ui  England  became 
bee.  He  also  refuted  it  from  the  ancient  law  of 
villeinage  io  England,  and  by  the  axioiD  of  the 
Briiisb  constitution  "  That  every  man  in  England 
is  free  to  sue  lor  and  defend  his  rights,  and  that 
A>rce  cannot  he  used  without  a  legal  process."  This 
taluable  book  was  widely  distributed,  especially 
smong  the  lawyers ;  thus  awakening  inquiry  and 
enendii^  knowledge  on  the  subject,  eai  affording 
an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  or  of  refuting 
the  doctrines  it  contained. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress,  other  cases 
rxicurred  of  putting  the  law  of  the  subject  to  a 
practical  test     An  African  slave,  named  Hylos, 


the  trial*  was,  that  the  ofTender  was  compelled  to 
bring  back  the  woman  to  her  husband  witliin  a 
given  time.  In  1770,  Thomas  Lewis,  an  African, 
was  seized  by  two  watermen,  in  a  dark  night,  and 
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dre^^d  to  a  boat  lying  in  the  Thames.  There 
he  was  gagged,  tied  irith  a  cord,  and  conveyed  to 
a  ship  bound  for  Jamaica,  where  he  wa«  to  be  sold 
aa  a  stave.  This  hue  action  took  place  near  the 
garden  of  a  humane  lady,  (Mn.  Ba£ks,  mother  of 
Bir  Joseph  Banks,  the  celebrated  traveller  and  na- 
turaliat)  Her  servanta,  hearing  the  cries  of  the 
unrorlunate  man,  hastened  to  his  assistance,  but 
the  boat  was  gone.  On  informing  their  tnUtrees 
of  the  circumslonce,  she  sent  for  Mr.  Sharp,  who 
by  this  time  was  generally  known  as  ihe  friend  of 
the  helpless  Africans,  and  putting  the  cause  into 
his  hands,  declared  her  willingness  to  bear  the 
expense  of  bringing  the  delinquents  to  justice* 
With  great  difficulty  Mr.  Sharp  obtained  l^^l 
anthority  for  bringing  back  Lewis  from  Gravesend, 
just  as  the  vessel  was  on  the  point  of  sailing.  An 
action  was  then  commenced  against  the  person  who 
had  employed  the  tiro  watermen,  who  defended  it 
on  the  plea  that  Lewis  was  his  slave,  and  as  snch 
his  property.  It  was  decided  that  our  law  admila 
of  no  such  property.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
detail  the  indefotigable  exertions  of  Mi.  Sharp,  or 
the  number  of  victims  he  rescued  from  the  holds 
of  vessels,  and  other  places  of  confinement  and 
concealment,  some  when  tbey  were  just  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  and  when  an  hour  or  two  would 
have  borne  them  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  liberty. 
Still,  however,  the  mind  of  the  good  man  was  not 
at  rest  It  was  not  enough  for  him,  that  man/ 
individual  instances  of  rescue  occurred.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  the  question  settled  on  the  broad 
ground,  "  Whether  a  slave,  by  coming  into  Eng- 
land, became  free  P"  An  opportunity  soon  oc 
curred  of  trying  this  great  qnestion.     James  So- 
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luerset,  an  African  slave,  was  brougUt  to  England 
by  bis  piaster  in  1769;  some  ^me  afterwards  be 
left:  his  uiaater,  wbo  took  an  opportunity  of  seizing 
him,  and  conveyed  him  on  board  a  ship  to  be 
taken  to  Jamaica  as  a  slave.  In  order  to  give 
dme  and  opportunity  folly  lo  ascertain  the  law  of 
the  case,  it  was  argued  at  three  diflerent  sittings, 
in  January,  February,  and  May,  1772,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  was  taken  upon  ihe  plead- 
ings. Tiie  great  and  glorious  result  of  the  trial 
was  That  as  soon  as  any  slave  bet  bib 
looT  DpoN  Enolish  territory  be  became 
FBEB."*  What  a  triumph  for  the  benevolent 
Sharp  and  other  Inends,  who  began  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  humanity !  The  counsellors  who 
pleaded  this  cause  were  D.avy,  Glynn,  Hargrave, 
Mansfield,  and  Alleyne;  and  they  deserve  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  Ibt  of  benefactors  to  the  great 
canse,  for  by  their  arguments  and  eloquence,  mul- 
titudes were  enlightened  and  interested;  hut  by 
(be  labours  of  Sharp  they  were  instructed  and 
^nefiled,  and  he  most  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
instrument  in  achieving  this  noble  triumph.  He 
too  was  but  an  instniment.  Divine  Providence  was 
the  agent;  and  Sharp  was  among  the  first  to  say, 

*  Tbis  deciiion  is  oltuded  to  in  thoae  beaatiful  lipe*  o( 
CoTper,  in  tlte  Task. 

"  Slaves  canDDtbreallii!  in  England:  if  their  lunp 
Imljilw  our  air,  thst  momeut  they  are  free. 
Tbej  touch  our  country,  and  their  tbackles  faH. 
That*  s  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jcalau)  .if  the  bUssin;.    Spread  it  then. 
And  let  it  circnlate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire.     That  where  Britain's  power 
la  feit,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too." 

Happily,  Ihii  apostfopbe  is  now  realized. 
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"  Not  onto  US,  O  Lord,  not  unto  na,  but  uuto  th' 


le  gire  glory,  for  thy  mercy  and  for  thy  trulh  s 
sake." 

From  this  lime  the  poor  African  ceased  to  be 
hunted  in  our  streets  as  a  beast  of  prey;  and  our 
papers  were  no  longer  polluted  with  adrertisementa 
lor  tlie  apprehension  of  men,  whose  only  oflence 
had  been  thu  of  using  their  native  right,  and 
quitting  tlie  setrice  of  oppressioa ;  or  for  the  sale 
of  man  as  the  property  of  his  fellow-mait. 


It  is  interesting  to  obserre,  that,  in  anypursuit, 
persons  usually  advance  much  further  tiian  they 
originally  proposed.  In  the  career  of  wickedness 
and  cruelty,  men  perpetrate  deeds  of  which  they 
would  formerly  have  said  with  indignation,  "  Is 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  these  things  ?** 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  slave-trader  and 
slave-owner.  In  the  cause  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence,  advances  equally  unanticipated  are  made. 
When  Sharp  had  established  the  right  of  the  negro 
to  freedom  on  British  ground,  he  did  not  rest 
there,  though  that  probably  was  aH  he  at  first 
contemplated.  Immediately  aher  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Somerset,  Mr.  Sharp  felt  it  his  duty 
to  write  to  Lord  North,  then  prime  minister,  warn- 
ing him,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  abolish 
Immediately  both  the  trade  and  the  slavery  of  the 
human  species  in  the  British  dominions,  as  utterly 
ineconcileable  with  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  christian  religion. 
When  great  works  are  to  be  effected,  the  hand  of 
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Providence  is  slrikingiy  displayed  in  the  aimnl- 
uneous  morement  of  persons  and  circumstances, 
vbich  have  no  visible  connexion  with  each  other, 
but  which  mnarkably  concur  to  briag  about  the 
object.  The  period  of  history  at  which  we  have 
BOW  arrived,  was  distinguished  by  three  features: 
First,  active  eiforts  succeeded  to  the  mere  exer- 
tion of  fnQuence  and  ai^umenL  Many  attempts 
bad  been  made,  both  in  America  and  England,  to 
pn>ve  the  evils  of  slaveiy,  and  to  induce  persons 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  by 
hberating  their  slaves—and  many  slaves  had  been 
90  liberated ;  bnt  as  far  as  we  know,  the  exertions 
or  Granville  Sharp  were  the  first  directed  to  the 
olyect  of  compelling  persons  to  relinquish  their 
illegal  hold  of  slaves.  Secoudly,  this  period  was 
distiiiguiahed  by  a  disposition  manifested  in  dif- 
ferent parts  to  bring  the  subject  before  legislative 
bodies.  And,  thirdly,  by  a  social  disposition, 
those  who  had  acted  in  an  individual  capacity,  or 
at  least  hod  confined  their  exertions  lo  a  very 
small  circle,  were  now  disposed  to  unite  in  so- 
cieties, with  all  in  dillereut  circles,  denominations, 
and  countries  who  had  the  same  great  end  in  view  j 
and  thus,  «a  by  the  union  of  many  streams,  narrow 
and  trivial  in  themselves,  a  confluence  was  formed, 
which  gradually  became  powerful  enough  to  bear 
down  the  mounds  of  oppression  and  slavery. 

While  Granville  Sharp  was  labouring  for  the 
decision  of  the  great  question  in  England,  the 
burgesses  of  Vii^nia,  then  under  the  dominion  of 
the  British  goverrunent,  were  presenting  a  petition 
lo  the  king,  beseeching  him  to  enact  such  laws 
ss  might  check  that  inhuman  aud  impolitic  traffic, 
—the  slave,  trade ;  and  it  is  remaitable  that  the 
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refiual  of  the  British  goremmeut  to  permit  the 
Vii^nians  to  exclude  slaves  from  among  tbem,  by 
l&w,  was  afterwarda  mestioiied  among  the  reasons 
for  sepanUiiig  froiti  the  mother  counUy. 

The  Quaken  had  loog  ecdeavoured  to  diffuse, 
among  their  own  people  only,  juHt-sentimeuts  oa 
the  subject,  but  now  they  were  found  forming 
tfaemselvea  into  societies  with  persons  of  ail  other 
denominationa,  and  co-operating  with  them  in  the 
promotion  of  the  general  design,  especially  in  pe- 
titions to  the  legislature.  On  occasion  of  a  bill 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  cerlaim' 
regulations  in  the  African  trade,  the  Society  of 
Friends  addressed  a  petition,  stating  that  they  felt 
it  a  religious  duty  to  lay  before  parliament  the 
suffering  condition  of  the  enslaved  negroes,  as  a 
subject  loudly  calling  for  the  humane  interposition 
of  the  legislature.  They  expressed  their  regret 
that  a  nation,  pTofessing  Christianity,  should  so  far 
coimleract  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justicej 
as  by  their  cruel  treatment  of  that  oppressed  race, 
to  fill  their  minds  with  prejudices  against  the  mild 
and  beneficent  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  They 
slated  that,  under  the  countenance  of  the  laws  of 
this  country  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-crear 
tures,  entitled  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
were  held  as  personal  property  in  cruel  bondage; 
and  petitioned  that  not  only  the  African  Company 
might  be  restrained  from  exporting  negroes,  but 
that  the  restriction  might  be  universally  extended, 
and  thus  a  stop  be  put  to  a  traffic  characterized  by 
rapine,  oppression,  and  bloodshed. 

This  petition  was  presented  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
who  spoke  very  respectfully  of  the  society,  and 
declared  his  hearty  approbation  of  their  petition. 
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and  his  hope  lo  see  the  day  when  not  a  slave  should 
remem  within  the  dominions  of  this  realm.  Lord 
North  seconded  the  motion,  and  concurred  in  the 
potion,  as  that  which  commended  itseil  U>  every 
humane  breast.  This  was  the  first  petition  e»er 
presented  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
About  the  same  time  Aniltony  Benezet  sent  his 
letter  to  the  Queen,  (see  p.  186},-  which  was  gn- 
ciondy  received.  The  Society  of  Frienda  also 
published  "The  Case  of  the  Africans,  respectfully 
addressed  to-  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  People  called  Quakers."  This  exposure  of  the 
horrors  of  slavery  they  presented  to  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  all  the  cabinet  minis- 
len,  and  every  member  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  year  followii^  they  received  Bene- 
aet's  Warning,  &c.  (see  p.  184),  which  they  im- 
loediaiely  distributed  among  public  bodies,  clergy- 
men and  dissendng  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  particularly  among  the 
great  schools  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  hope  of  im- 
buing the  rising  youth  with  a  knowledge  and  de- 
testation of  this  cruel  traffic.  The  schools  of 
Westminster,  Charter-house,  St.  Paul's,  Merchant 
Taiiore',  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Harrow,  with 
many  private  academies,  were  visited  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  sodety  to  present  the  hook.  Who 
shall  say  how  many  of  the  Irienda  of  humanity, 
who  hare  at  length  carried  the  great  cause  tri- 
nmphanlly  through  both  houses  of  parliament, 
derived  from  these  commnnications  their  first 
thoughts  and  impressions  on  the  subject  ?  or  who 
can  estimate  the  quantity  of  good  or  evil  resulting 
from  the  admission  of  one  good  or  bad  book  into  a 
seminary  of  education  ? 
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Htlherto,  wben  "  the  Society"  bas  been  apoken 
of,  it  referred  to  the  Friends  as  a  religious  body ; 
ibey  had  not  hitherto  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  for  tbe  8peci6c  ol^ect  of  f>i<oiDoting'  the 
abolition,  but  perceiriDg  tbat  tbe  temper  of  the 
times  was  ripening  towards  tbariiappy  object,  they 
reM>li'ed  to  anite  themselves  as  labourers  for  its 
fuTllieranee.  Tbe  little  band  consbted,  at  6nt,  of 
William  Dillwyn  (see  p.  192),  Geoi^e  Harrison, 
Sauinel  Hoare,  Thos.  Knowles,  M.D.,  John  Uoyd, 
uid  JoMph  Woods.  Their  first  meeting  was  held 
July  7th,  1783,  when  they  stated  its  object  to  be, 
"  a  consideration  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
liberation  of  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  aod 
for  the  discouragement  of  the  slave-trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa." 

The  mode  they  pursae'l  was'that  of  enlighten- 
ing the  piibhc  mind.  The  members  engaged 
themselves  to  collect  such  extracts,  either  in  prose 
or  verse,  as  were  suitable  and  striking,  and  occa- 
sionally to  write  original  articles,  and  procure  their 
insertion  in  the  public  newspapers.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  year  they  had  gained  access  to  two 
London,  and  seven  or  eight  provincial  papers,  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  After- 
wards they  began  to  print  and  distribute  books  al 
the  expense  of  tbe  association.  The  first  was 
composed  by  Joseph  Woods,  one  of  the  committee, 
and  entitled,  "Thoughts  on  the  Slavery  of  the 
Negroes."  It  was  a  judicious  and  well-timed 
publication,  and  proved  highly  useful.  The  nex< 
was  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  Londoi 
(see  p.  SOS).  The  committee,  having  heard  ol 
this  sermon,  deputed  Mr.  Hoare  (one  of  their 
number)  to  obtain  permission  to  publish  iL     This 
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ledtoncorrespoiideiice  with  Alr.IUiiisay  (p.  203), 
throogh  whoae  medium  the  bubop  ■  c<xis«Bt  was 
obtained.  It  was  probably  in  coDaequence  o!  theae 
eieitumsjtbatcoadjutoisiiiadlSereDt  line  first  came 
Ibtwaid.  In  1785,  the  first  petition  was  addressed 
to  parliunent  for  the  abolition  of  tbe  glcv^-trade. 
Ihia  w<i«  from  tbe  town  of  Bridgewater,  in  Somer- 
setshire,  and  drawn  up  at  tbe  m^estion  of  tbe 
Rer,  G«DTge  White,  a  clergyman,  and  Mr.  John 
Chubb,  foFwuded  by  Mr.  William  Tucket,  mayur 
of  that  town,  and  presented  to  parliament  by  the 
Hon.  Ann  Poulet  and  Alex.  Hood,  Esq.,  after- 
wards Lcxd  Bndport,  members  for  the  town.  Tbe 
reader  wiU  be  gmtiiied  by  the  insertion  of  this  pe- 
tition, not  anly  for  the  just  and  noble  sentiments 
it  breathes,  but  also  as  being  the  ^rtl  ever  pre* 
Knted  on  Uiis  snbjeeL 

"  The  humble  petition  of  the  inhabitaals  of 
Bridgewater  sboweth, 
"  That  your  petitioners,  reflecting  with  tbe  deep- 
est sensibility  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  human  species,  the  African  negroes, 
who,  by  tbe  most  flagitious  means,  are  reduced  to 
^very  and  misery  in  the  British  colonies,  beg 
lettve  to  address  this  honourable  house  in  theii 
behalf,  «nd  to  express  a  jnst  abbommce  of  a 
system  of  opfnession,  which  no  prospect  of  private 
gain,  DO  consideration  of  public  advantage,  no  plea 
of  political  expediency,  can  sufficiently  justify  oi 

"  That,  satisfied  as  your  petitioners  are  that  this 
inhiunan  syatem  meets  with  the  general  execration 
of  mankind,  they  flatter  themselves  that  the  day  is 
not  tiir  ^staat  when  it  will  be  universally  abdished ; 
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and  they  most  ardently  hope  to  see  a  British  par- 
liament,  by  the  extinction  of  that  sanguinaiy  traffic, 
extend  the  bleaatngB  of  liberty  to  millions  beyond 
this  realm,  hold  up  to  an  enlightened  world  a  glo- 
rious and  merciful  example,  and  stand  foiemoat  in 
the  defence  of  tlie  violated  rights  of  human  nature." 

This  petition  iraa  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table ;  bnt  the  gentlemen  who  presented  it  informed 
their  constituents  that  "  there  did  not  appear  ibe 
least  disposition  to  pay  any  further  attention  to  it. 
Every  one,  almost,  says  thot  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  must  throw  the  West  Indian  islands 
into  convulsions,  and  soon  complete  their  utter 
ruin.  Thus,  they  will  not  trust  Providence  for  its 
protection  in  so  pious  an  undertaking." 

These  gloomy  forebodings  and  cold-hearted  cal- 
culations would  afford  matter  for  a  smile,  if  tre 
could  foi^et  the  apathy  and  selfishness  which  they 
involved,  and  the  injustice  and  cruelty  which  they 
tolerated. 

Among  the  accessions  to  the  little  society  was 
David  Barclay  (grandson  to  Barclay,  who  wrote 
an  Apology  for  the  Quakers).  Having  assisted  at 
one  of  i£eir  meetings,  and  warmly  pleaded  the 
duty  of  christians  to  Irec  themselves  Irom  the  sin 
of  enslaving  their  fellow-men,  be  was,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  veiy  unexpectedly  called  to  prove  the 
sincerity  and  strength  of  his  principles ;  for  he  and 
a  brother,  in  consequence  of  a  large  debt  due  to  them. 
became  the  proprietors  of  an  estate  in  Jamaica; 
on  which  there  were  thirty-two  slaves.  These  they 
generOQsly  and  nobly  emancipated,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  theii  own  minds,  to  the  honour  of  their 
character,  to  the  benefit  of  the  nubile,  and  to  the 
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liappiness  of  tbe  objecU  of  their  benerolence, 
trbose  conduct,  respeclability,  and  comrort,  proved 
an  aiMitional  rewEU^  to  their  benefactora,  (or  the 
nacrifice  they  had  made  of  inbtreat  to  principle. 
Such  conduct,  like  genenl  consistency  in  profes- 
sors of  relif^ion,  is  an  argument  that  infidelity  it- 
self cannot  withstand ;  it  lives,  moves,  acts,  and 
ireais  down  opposition. 

We  come  noir  to  the  second  clais  of  wortliies, 
those  who  distinguished  tbemseWes  in  tbe  uduons 
struggle  for  the  aboliUon  of  the  slave-trade. 

Dr.  Peckard,  Master  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  that  university, 
had  early  distinguished  himaelf  as  a  warm  friend 
to  civil  and  religions  liberty.  In  a  sermon  before 
Uie  university,  he  bore  a  solemn  testimooy  against 
tbe  slave-trade,  as  iiiTolviog  an  aggravated  degree  ' 
of  individual  and  national  guilt,  which  must  be 
expected  to  draw  down  the  heaviest  Judgments  of 
a  righieouH  God,  who  hod  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  sons  of  men,  and  had  given  to  all  an  eqnal 
right  to  liberty.  In  1789  it  officially  devolved  on 
Dr.  F,  to  appoint  to  the  bachelors  of  arts  in  the 
university  the  Hubject  for  two  prize  essays.  He 
took  the  opportunity  of  exciting  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion on  his  favourite  subject,  and  gave  the 
ibeme,  "  Is  it  right  to  moke  Blavea  of  others 
against  their  will  ?"  This  suggestion  proved  the 
occasion  of  calling  out  one  ofthe  most  zealous, 
indefatigable,  and  successful  labourers  in  the 
canse^-one  of  the  very  few  with  whom  originated 
direct  and  systematic  efforts  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  who  lived  to  witness  the  yet  more 
brilliant  day  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Who, 
that  knows  any  thing  of  the  great  cmifiict  between 
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righteoiuness  and  oppresuon  that  has  agitated 
nearly  the  last  half  century,  but  anticipates  the 
tumouncement  of  THOMAS  CLARKSON? 

At  (he  time  in  question,  Thomas  Clarkson  was 
of  ibat  standiog  and  degree  in  the  university  that 
entitled  him  to  compete  for  the  prise ;  and  having 
already  gained  one  the  preceding  yew,  it  was  ex- 

Kcl«a  that  be  should  do  so,  otberwise  he  would 
ve  been  considered  as  declining  &om  the  honours 
already  attained.  Stimulated  at  first  by  youthful 
ambition  for  the  attainment  of  literary  distinction, 
the  atudent  applied  himseif  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  prescribed,  which  at  that 
time  was  wholly  new  to  him.  Only  a  few  weeks 
were  allowed  for  the  composition.  He  determined, 
however,  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  of 
those  sources  of  inronnatiou  to  which  he  had 
access.  Still  he  felt  himself  at  a  loss  for  materiols, 
and  probably  dmost  despaired  of  obtaining  all  that 
was  needful  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  bis 
tisk,  when  he  happened  to  meet  with  a  newspaper 
advertisement  of  Benezet's  Historical  Account  of 
Guinea.  latent  on  the  completion  of  hia  object, 
he  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  uncertainty  and 
delay  of  ordering  the  volume  of  a  bookseller,  but 
himself  hastened  to  London  to  procure  it;  and  his 
labour  was  not  in  vain.  In  this  precious  book  he 
found  almost  all  he  wanted;  not  merely  the  author's 
own  observations  and  statements,  but  references 
for  authority  to  several  other  writers,  especially 
Adamson,  Moore,  Smith,  Barbot,  and  Bosman. 
Each  of  these  pei'sons  had  been  long  resident  in 
Africa,  or  had  frequently  visited  it;  their  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  knowledge  were  unquestionable, 
and,  having  been  concerned  in  the  trade,  it  was 
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not  likely  that  they  (rould  exa^^erate  ststeiuents 
which  would  criminate  themaelves.  Besides,  they 
hod  written  at  a  time  when  the  abolition  had  not 
even  been  thoughtof;  they  could,  therefore,  have  no 
idea  of  either  adrancing  or  retarding  that  meaaure, 
and,  having  been  dead  many  years,  their  stale- 
ments  must  be  regarded  aa  impartial,  with  reference 
to  the  modem  state  of  opinion ;  they  had  no  in- 
terest to  serve,  no  friend  to  cuncUiate,  either  among 
the  supporters  or  the  opposers  of  the  abolition. 

Furnished  with  these  important  documenis,  the 
young  aspirant  commenced  his  work;  but,  instead 
of  finding  his  mind  at  liberty  to  invent,  pursue, 
and  arrange  argimients,  as  on  an  indifferent  ques- 
tion, and  in  an  honourable  contest  for  literary  su- 
periority, he  was  overwhelmed  with  gloom  and  dis- 
tress at  the  melancholy  facts  continually  starting 
to  his  view.  Days  of  anguish,  and  nights  of  rest- 
lessness, were  the  result  of  his  researches,  which, 
however,  he  still  pursued ;  but  the  prize  which 
stimulated  him,  was  exchanged  from  academical 
honours,  to  the  hope  of  being  in  some  way  useful  to 
the  oppressed.  So  thoroughly  intent  was  he  on 
the  subject,  that  he  constantly  kept  a  light  burning 
in  his  room,  in  order  that,  if  any  valuable  thonght 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  he  might  rise  from 
his  bed  and  preserve  it,  lest  even  a  single  argu- 
ment of  importance  should  escape  from  bis  mind, 
and  be  lost  to  the  great  cause.  The  essay,  when 
complete,  was  forwarded  to  the  Vice-chancellor, 
and  obtained  the  reward  of  merit.  The  first  prize 
was  adjudged  to  it. 

After  having,  according  to  cuslom,  read  his 
essay  in  the  Senate-house  at  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Claikson    returned    lo    Lor^on,   his'  mind  still 
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eDgnmed,  and  his  feelings  oTerwhelmed  with  th« 
subject.  Fsiin  would  he  have  perautded  himself 
that  the  statements  in  his  own  essay  could  not  be 
true :  the  more,  howerer,  he  reflected  on  the  au- 
iborities  on  which  they  were  founded,  the  more  h« 
was  constrained  to  giTe  thecn  credit.  Coming  in 
sight  ofWadesmiU, in  Hertfordshire — for  ever  cod- 
secrated  be  the  spot,  as  the  hirth-ptftce  of  a  noble 
.  project! — h«  dismoimled  from  his  horse,  and  sat 
down  disconsolate  on  the  turf  by  the  road-side, 
holding  hia  horse  and  pursuing  his  reflections. 
Surely  it  is  not  an  irrevereat  application  of  scrip- 
ture to  say,  "  While  he  was  musing  the  fire  burned." 
A  thought  came  into  his  mind,  suggested,  we  can- 
not doubt,  by  Him,  "  from  whom  all  holy  deaires, 
all  just  counsels,  and  all  good  works  do  proceed." 
If  Ihe  co»ltnl$  of  IKe  Eitjy  itre  trut,  it  u  tatu 
tluU  tomt  ftrtim  th»»ld  tee  these  citUviititt  Uf 

Thus  impressed  and  agita(«d  in  mind,  he  reached 
bis  home  in  London.  This  was  in  the  summer  of 
178S.  Durii^  the  ensuing  months  he  was  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  similar  impressions.  The 
question  would  perpetually  recur  to  his  mind, 
"  Are  these  thmgs  true  ?"  The  answer  iostonta- 
neously  and  decidedly  followed,  "  They  arc,"  and 
the  result  still  accompanied  it,  "  Then  surely 
some  peraoo  should  interfere."  He  began  to  envy 
people  of  weEklth,  influence,  aud  authority;  those 
1*ho  had  seats  in  parliament,  or  who  shared  in  the 
government  of  ihe  nation.  But  fais  benevolent 
unpulse  was  of  too  genuine  a  kind  to  waste  itself 
in  fruitless  wishes  aAer  unattainable  means.  In- 
stead of  long  sighing,  "  Oh  that  I  were  in  such 
and  such  circumstances,  what  great  things  would 
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I  perform!"  b«  set  Iiimself  toconiider,  "  In  the 
circumstances  in  which  /  am  placed,  what  is  there 
that  1  can  attempt  ?"  Dear  ^ung  people,  Icam 
from  the  esample  of  Clarkson,  and  the  ultimate 
anccess  with  which  Heaven  crowned  his  effonaj 
when  you  see  human  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and 
rice,  content  not  yonrselres  with  nnasailing  tean, 
or  splendid  hut  unattainable  projects  of  what  might 
be  done,  if  you  possessed  the  &Te  or  the  t«n 
talents  of  youi  neighbour,  hut  humbly  and  dili- 


endowed  you,  and  you  will  assuredly  find  that 
ability  increases  with  exertion,  and  that  the  bless- 
ing of  God  is  connected  with  the  conscientions 
use  of  a  little,  and  can  render  that  eminently  suc- 
cesafuL  The  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  havo 
heen  those  who  faithfully  employed  their  own 
talents,  and  filled  their  own  sphere,  leaving  it  to 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  assign  its  limits. 

With  genuine  humility,  when  Clarkson  thought 
of  himself,  he  shrank  at  the  idea  of  his  own  in- 
sufficiency. Was  it  possible,  he  thought,  that  a 
young  man  of  only  twenty-fonr  years  of  age 
could  hare  such  solid  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
men,  manners,  and  diings,  as  were  requisite  to 
qualify  him  to  undertake  a  task  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance  7  And  with  whom  conld  he 
unite,  or  how  obtain  their  cooperation  ?  One 
thing  at  least  was  practicable,  and  that  he  im- 
mediately resolved  upon.  He  could  translate  his 
Latin  Essay  into  English,  and  enlace  it  with  such 
matter  as  would  be  calculated  to  inform  and  in- 
terest the  public.  He  could  see  bow  this  was 
received,  and  on  the  result  ground  any  future  and 
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more  serious  meuures  to  produce  the  abolition  ctf 
the  slave-trade. 

By  the  commencement  of  the  iullowing  year  he 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  and 
wished  to  engage  with  some  bookseller  to  publish 
it.  He  consulted  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
day,  and  was  encooniged  to  expect,  for  as  essay 
which  had  gained  a  university  prixe,  a  respectable 
circulation  among  persons  of  taste.  But  Uiat  was 
not  what  he  wanted.  He  wished  it  to  be  widely 
circulated  among  practical  common-sense  people, 
who  would  not  only  commend  the  Essay,  \iut 
think,  and  feel,  and  act  wiih  the  author.  Accord- 
ingly, he  resolved  on  trying  in  another  quarter, 
aiid  going  post  the  Royal  Exchange,  met  Mr. 
Joseph  Hancock,  one  of  the  Society  of  Quakers, 
between  whose  family  and  that  of  Clarkson  au 
intimate  friendship  had  long  subsisted.  It  is  sur- 
prisii^  on  how  small  a  pivot  turn  events  of  tha 
greatest  importance.  Whether  these  two  indivi- 
duals should  pursue  their  different  ways  along  one 
street  or  another,  and  wheihcr  either  should  start 
half  aa  hour  later  or  earlier,  might  seem  of  very 
little  consequence,  but  these  seemingly  trivial  co- 
incidences are  often  made  subservient  to  very  im- 
portant and  bene6cial  results.  Clarkson  was  going 
to  seek  advice  as  to  the  publicBlion  of  his  ess&y, 
when  his  friend  Hancock  met  him,  and  inquired 
why  he  had  not  published,  it;  stating  that  his  own 
society  had  long,  as  a  reUgious  body,  tal^n  up  the 
question,  and  that  some  individu^s  among  them 
were  wishing  to  find  him  out.  What  a  relief  to 
bis  anxious  mind  !  He  bad  considered,  with  whom 
am  I  to  unite  ?  How  c^  1  engage  co-operalion  ? 
And    here  he  found   that  kindred    Bands   wet« 
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awakened  to  similar  feelings  and  inqniriM;  rad 
that  their  attention  wta  directed  to  him  as  an  agent 
in  the  cause  of  benevolence. 

The  person  to  nfaom  Mr.  Hancock  irnmediately 
iotroduced  bis  friend  waa  Mr.  James  Phillipa,  a 
bookseller,  by  whose  conversation  he  was  so  mnch 
interested  and  encouraged,  tbat,  withont  further 
hesitation,  fae  offered  him  ilie  pnbiication  of  his 
woA ;  thns  was  his  immediate  anxiety  at  once 
nliered,  and  his  more  general  views  promoted,  as 
the  circumstances  of  this  interview  led  to  the  know- 
ledge of  several  persons  who  became  nxMt  im- 
portant coodjalors  in  the  cause.  Shortly  after- 
wards  Clarkson  was  introdneed  to  William  Dill- 
»yn,  (see  p.  192,)  from  whom  he  gathered  many 
important  facts,  Irom  his  persoaul  local  knowledge 
bom  of  the  slave-U«de  and  slavery,  as  existing  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  From  him  aXm 
be  first  benrd  with  astonishment  of  the  labours  of 
Granville  Sharp,  (see  p.  193)  nf  the  writings  of 
Ramsay,  (p.  2(^,)  and  of  the  formatiun  of  societies, 
both  in  England  and  America,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  enligfalening  the  public  mind  on  the 
great  subject;  of  the  fonner  of  which  Dillwyn  was 
a  leadii^  member,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  principal  persons  in  the  latter. 

His  mind  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  wonder; 
he  could  not  but  discern  the  finger  of  Providence ; 
and  justly  indulged  the  hope  that  the  day-star  tk 
African  liberty  was  rising,  and  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  become  an  humble  inalrument  in  pro- 
moting it.  Happy  man  !  whose  benevolent  anti- 
cipations have  been  realised,  and  whose  name  will 
be  held  dear  to  unborn  posterity  as  a  highly  ho- 
noured instmment— humble  indeed — for  Gabriel 
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would  bwe  felt  himBelfanspeakably  honoured  (obe 
noployed — in  efiecting  sDch  a  work  aa  the  libera^ 
tionofAfrica.  AnintimatefHendshipwaasooDesta' 
bliihed  with  feUow-laboniers  in  the  glorious  caose, 
Granville  Sharp,  Ramaayi  Ricbfud  Phillips,  and 
others,  whose  sympathy  and  co-operation  were 
invaliuble.  In  June,  1786,  the  Essay  was  pub- 
lished in  English,  and  takinf;  this  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  the  subject,  the  author  diligently 
employed  himseirin  obtaining  as  many  coa^ntors 
u  possible  in  the  great  cause. 

Among  his  early  and  influential  friends  was  Mr. 
Bemet  Laogton,  a  gentleman  of  family,  fortune, 
learning,  general  worth,  and  extensive  connexions. 
Most  of  (he  men  of  his  day,  celebrated  for  litera- 
ture or  benevolence,  were  fonnd  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends ;  among  others,  Sr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Jonas  Hanway,the  philanthropist,  Edmund  Barlce, 
the  statesman,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
painter;  all  of  whom,  in  some  way  or  other,  ex- 
pressed themselves  friendly  to  the  aholilion  of 
slavery.  Mr,  Langton  was  also  well  received  at 
the  court  of  George  III.,  with  whom  he  frequently 
conversed;  and  he  had  numerous  friends  in  boli 
houses  of  parliament  On  reading  Clarkson's 
Essay  hb  mind  was  much  impressed,  both  with  a 
sense  of  the  sufferings  of  the  injured  Africans,  and 
the  crimes  of  their  oppressois ;  and  though  be  was 
not  at  Srst  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  success,  con- 
sidering the  vast  nnmhers  who  were  interested  in 
keeping  up  the  trade,  he  engaged  to  do  his  utmost 
in  promoting  a  public  inquiry  Into  the  subject ; 
and  be  continued  through  life  a  zealous  and  active 
coadjutor  in  the  cause. 

Dr.  Baker,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng 
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land,  ia  a  part  of  the  metiopolu  chieSy  inhabited 
by  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  whose  diligent 
Bod  rdtlifiU  laboun  gave  him  great  weight  and  in- 
fluence among  ibem,  on  rending  the  euay,  en- 
gaged, from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  hecome  in  any 
practicable  way  an  instrument  in  exposing  to  the 
WDild  such  a  complication  of  guilt  and  misery. 
The  esertious  of  this  gentleman  among  hii  nu- 
merous congregation  were  highly  important  in 
raising  up  friends  to  the  cause  of  the  negro. 

The  author  baring  preaented  his  work  to  Ijord 
uid  Lady  Scarsdale,  they  read  it  with  deep  atten^ 
tiDD  and  interest,  and  became  desirous  of  auiating 
in  so  good  a  cause.  Lord  Scarsdale  promised  it 
his  support,  if  ever  it  came  before  the  house  of 
lords,  and  his  lady  engaged  to  use  her  influence 
in  the  prirate  circle,  although  at  the  hazard  of 
offending  near  and  deai  friends,  who  had  interests 
io  the  West  Indies. 

While  thus  exerting  himself  in  enga^g  friends 
to  the  cause,  Clarkson  visited  Ramsay,  (ate  p. 
203,5  at  Teaton.  in  Kent.  These  kindred  spirits 
look  sweet  counsel  together,  and  encoiuraged  each 
other  in  their  benevolent  pursuit,  by  considerations 
that  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  was 
evidently  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  that,  by  turning  the  public  attention 
to  the  subject,  they  might  become  the  instruments 
of  carrying  it  on.  Impressed  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  cruellies  practised  on  Africans,  Ramsay  had 
long  had  their  cause  at  heart;  and  having  com- 
monic&ted  his  feelings  to  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Middleton,  (aflerwaHs  Lord  and  I^dy  Barham,] 
had  been  urged  by  tbem  to  undertake  his  work  on 
hehalf  of  the  slaves.     He  had  accordingly  begun 
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it,  but  somewhat  6iacouraged  by  foreseeing  the 
centure  and  abuse  in  which  such  ei  subject  would 
needs  involve  the  author  Iron  interested  persona, 
he  had  desisted.  He  had,  however,  aiterwards 
resumed  it,  at  the  entreaty  of  Dr.  Porteus, 
Thus  was  Clarkson  encouraged  by  the  acces- 
sion of  these  iofluenttal  friends,  on  whose  sup- 
port in  the  good  cause  he  justly  calculated.  He 
was  immediately  introduced  to  vSir  Charles  and 
Lady  Middleton,  and  in  conversation  with  them, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  fee1iua;s,  he  declared  that 
he  was  willing  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause 
of  the  oppress^  Africans.  This  pledge  he  after- 
wards seriously  considered,  together  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking,  his  own  insufficient  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  the  small  number  of 
those  on  whose  support  and  concurrence  he  could 
rely,*  the  need  of  considerable  pecuniary  funds  to 
support  the  undertaking,  the  relinquishment  of  all 
his  previous  views  and  prospects  in  life,  for  he  felt 
that  it  would  require  the  entire  consecration  of  his 
time,  talents,  and  energies ;  hnd  be  considered.  Am 
I  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  ?  and  is  there 
sufficient  prospect  of  success  to  warrant  it?  The 
result  of  his  deliheratians  confirmed  the  pledge  of 
his  ardour.  He  concluded  that  there  had  never 
been  a  cause  more  important;  never  one  in  which 
somuchhumanmisery  was  heard  to  cry  for  redress; 

•  As  jet  thej  only  ■.monntcd  to  thoM  names  already  men- 
tiaati  JD  couneiion  vitb  his  oxn,  viz.  two  !□  the  House  of 
Lords,  Dr.  Porteas  and  Lord  Sctrsdale ;  one  in  the  Houso  of 
Commons,  Sir  C.  Middleton ;  Dr.  Baker  and  Mr-  Laugton, 
whouiullaeiice  wumoit  important  j  Dillwynand  Bainsajr, 
invdnablc  Tor  local  knooledge  and  immediate  testimony  ; 
Granville  Sharp  and  tbe  two  Phillips',  for  tried  zeal  and 
ordoar  in  the  cause ;  and  the  Quakers,  as  a  religious  bod]-. 
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never  one  in  which  go  much  good  might  be  done,. 
or  ID  which  the  duly  of  christian  charity  could  be 
w  extensively  exerciaed ;  never  one  more  worthy 
of  the  deration  of  a  whole  life  towards  it ;  and  ihu 
if  a  man  thousht  properly,  he  ought  to  rejoice  to 
We  been  called  into  existence,  if  he  were  only 
permitted  to  become  an  instrument  in  forwarding 
any  part  o(  its  pn^iresa.  Animated  by  these  just 
utd  noble  sentiments,  he  resolved  on  every  sacri- 
fice of  personal  interest  and  prospect  required,  and 
Irom  a  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  a  prospect  oi 
success,  to  devote  himself  to  the  work.  From  the 
moment  of  this  decided  resolution,  he  hod  tDore 
elevated  and  happy  feelings  than  at  any  former 
period  of  his  life. 

The  work  then  to  which  he  devoted  himself  wu 
to  collect  and  diffuse  authentic  information  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  especially  the  slave-trade ; 
to  excite  public  feeling  and  the  expression  of  that 
ieeliug ;  and  especially  to  induce  members  of  par- 
liameut  to  bring  forward  and  support  the  cause  of 
the  Injured  Africans  in  the  houses  of  l^slslure. 
He  almost  immediately  left  Tesiou,  and  Teiumed 
to  London  to  commence  his  operations ;  Sir 
Charles  Middleton,  as  compUoller  of  the  navy, 
having  offered  him  free  access  to  his  office  to 
eumine  and  make  extracts  frmn  naval  jonmals  or 
other  p&pers,  which  might  throw  a  light  on  tb* 
traffic  with  Africa. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Teston,  we  may  intro- 
duce a  distinguished  literary  female,  who  tlirot^h 
a  long  life  was  the  zealous  sod  efficient  friend  of 
the  negroes.  This  was  no  other  than  the  justly 
celebrated  Hannoh  More,  who  about  this  time  was 
risiting  Teston  Park,  o^  who  thus  incidentally 
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and  fiunlliarly  describes  the  amiable  Lady  Mid- 
dleton.  ">  Lady  M.  is  made  up  of  feeling  and 
compaMlon ;  her  kindness,  which  you  wotild  think 
must  needs  be  exhaosted  on  n^ives,  extends  in 
the  sufferings  of  every  aninia] ;  she  never  worked 
the  woe  of  any  living  thing."  From  the  life  and 
correspondence  of  this  excellent  lady,  (U.  More,) 
recently  published,  we  glean  frequent  expressions 
of  her  own  ardent  good  will  to  the  canse,  and  in- 
teresting allusioss  to  the  sentiments  of  her  friends 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  some  touching  and  iltu»> 
trative  anecdotes. 

On  hia  return  to  London,  Clarkscm  communi- 
cated his  resolution  to  the  little  band  already  en- 
listed in  the  cause.  He  received  from  them  every 
encouragement  to  expect  support  and  success, 
and  waa  introduced  to  others  who  proved  equally 
zealous,  especially  Mr.  Joseph  Gumey  Bevan  and 
Mr.  Sunuel  Hoare,  who,  together  with  Granville 
Shatp  and  others,  bad  foimM  a  committee  for  the 
black  poor  in  Li:n?don,  and  were  sending  them, 
under  the  auspices  of  government,  to  form  a  free 
settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa.  Repeated 
meetings  took  place.  It  was  agreed  diat  oil  the 
remaining  copies  of  the  Essay  on  Slavery  should 
be  gratuitously  distribuied,  chiefly  among  mem- 
bers of  parlionient ;  that  the  author  sho^d  per- 
sonally wait  on  many  of  these  gentlemen,  and  that 
he  should  be  continually  endeavouring  to  estend 
his  own  knowledge,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
uiswer  the  various  objections  wiUi  which  the  cause 
would  be  assailed.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  Mr. 
Joseph  Gumey  Sevan  very  justly  and  honourably 
appealed  to  the  gentlemen  present,  that  the  gener- 
ous and  disinterested  author,  who  was  devoting  hia 
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wiiole  time  aad  energies  to  tbe  cause,  ougfat  at 
leaat  to  be  secured  from  loss  in  the  diatribution  fif 
bis  book.  This  si^estion  waareidily  acceded  to, 
■sd  tbe  books  were  immediately  purchased  by 
sabscriptioD,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  for  dis- 
tribntiou.  Yet,  that  his  feelingi  might  not  be 
noanded  by  the  idea  of  any  supposed  gain  in  the 
tmnsactimi,  no  more  than  Uie  cost  price  was  paid. 
It  now  became  his  task,  from  day  to  day,  to  di>- 
tribats  and  engaae  friends  in  distributing  tbe  wcvk ; 
in  this,  each  of  the  friends  already  named,  and 
several  new  ones,  lent  themselves  as  cheerful  and 
sealooa  coadjutors  in  the  cause,  either  as  con- 
veying the  book,  or  introducing  the  author  to 
memben  of  parliament  and  other  inSuential  p»- 

Br.  Porteus,  late  Bishop  of  Cheater,  was  now 
made  Bishop  of  Londixi.  On  this,  his  intimate 
friend,  Misa  Hannah  More,  thus  wrote — "I  am 
sore  you  rejoiced  with  me  on  the  removal  of  our 
excellent  friend  to  the  see  of  London.  I  rejoice 
for  many  reasons,  but  for  none  more  than  that 
his  eccle^Bsttcal  jurisdiction  extending  to  the 
West  Indies  wiU  make  him  of  infinite  usefulness 
in  tbe  great  project  I  hare  so  much  at  heart — the 
pixgect  of  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  Africa. 
This  most  important  cause  has  very  much  occu- 
pied my  thoughts  this  summer.  The  young  gt»t- 
tleman,  who  has  embarked  in  it  vritb  the  zeel  of 
an  apostle,  has  been  much  with  me,  and  ei^aged 
all  my  little  interest  and  all  my  afiectiom  -in  it. 
It  is  to  be  brought  before  parliament  in  the 
spring.  Above  one  hundred  membei-s  hdve  promised 
tbeir  votes.  My  dear  friend,  be  sure  to  canvas 
x3 
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ererybody  who  hu  a,  Lean.  It  is  a  snbject  too 
ample  for  a  letter,  and  I  shall  have  a  gmi  deal  lo 
■ay  to  yoii  vhen  wb  meet  To  my  feelings  it  is 
the  most  interesting  subject  tbu  erer  was  discussed 
in  the  aniials  of  humtmity." 

This  letter  somewhat  anticipates  the  narmtive, 
bat  is  inserted  here  on  account  of  its  cotmesion 
with  the  removal  of  Dr.  Porteus  to  the  see  of 
London. 

The  knowledge  which  Clarlfson  bitberto  pos- 
MMed  had  been  principally  acquired  by  reading. 
He  now  felt  anxious  to  obtain  information  on  the 
subject  &om  the  testimony  of  persona  who  were 
en^ged  in  it.  With  this  view  he  visited  vessds 
on  the  Thames,  accustomed  to  trade  to  Africa; 
fnax  these  he  procured  specimens  of  the  nat^ural- 
productions  of  the  country,  and  also  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  richneas  and  excellence  of  the 
former  convinced  him  that  the  land  contained 
abundant  resources  for  the  supply  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  also  for  cairying  on  a  profitable  com- 
merce; and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  manifested  in 
the  latter,  at  once  refuted  the  base  pretext  of  those 
who  justified  their  conduct  by  condemning  the 
African  to  slavery,  as  on  a  level  with  the  brute 
creation.  These  agreeable  discov^es  encouraged 
and  animated  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  to 
hope  that  success  would  result,  and  the  injured 
Amcon  would  be  replaced  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  his  species.  His  next  visit  was  of  an  equally 
stimulating,  bot  of  an  incomparably  less  agreeable 
nature — it  was  to  a.  slate-vesbel.  The  sight 
of  this  hoirible  receptacle  of  human  misery  fiUed 
him  with  melancholy  and  indignation.     The  rooms 
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below,  the  grating  above,  the  barricftdo  across,  and 
xbe  explanation  of  their  uses,  so  distressed  him, 
that  he  could  not  endure  to  go  over  them  lei- 
surely, but  hurried  away  to  sigh  in  secret  over  the 
cruelty  and  the  misery  of  man.  Clarkson,  how- 
ever, was  not  one  of  the  sort  to  substitute  feeling 
for  action,  or  to  turn  away  sickened  at  the  sight 
of  an  object  of  wretchedness,  when  he  ought  tn 
attempt  to  relieve  it.  No,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
personal  feeling,  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
gaining  knowledge  and  appl)dng  it  to  practical 
purposes. 

He  was  now  continually  on  the  watch  to  fall  in 
with  persons  who  had  been  to  Africa,  especially 
such  as  had  Dot  been  interested,  or  were  not  now 
interested,  in  the  slave-trade.  Among  those  to 
whom  he  early  gained  access,  and  from  whom  be 
derived  important  information,  he  mentions  Ge- 
neral Rooke  and  Lieut.  Dalrymple  of  the  army ; 
Captain  Fiddes,  of  the  engineers ;  Mr.  Nisbeit,  a 
BDi^eon ;  Mr.  Devaynea,  who  was  then  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  on  eminent  cler- 
gyaitai,  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  the 
Mve-bade,  and  had  himself  been  in  slavery  among 
the  Moots. 

Al^  every  conversation,  Mr.  Clarkson  accus- 
tomed himself  to  preserve  the  particulars  in  writing; 
thus  things  gradually  unfolded  themselves  to  him, 
and  he  found  his  stock  of  knowledge  daily  on  the 
increase. 

In  visiting  members  of  parliament,  ihoi^h  mauy 
professed  themselves  friendly,  Mr.  C.  remaiked 
that  t^is  arose  rather  from  the  momentary  impuke 
of  a  feeling  heart,  while  listening  to  his  statements. 
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than  fnHD  any  settled  knowledge  and  liabitual  eon- 
vicdon  of  the  evils  of  the  slave-trade.  Hence  he 
could  not  greatly  rely  on  their  support;  but  there 
were  two  classes  of  persons  of  whom  he  justly 
formed  a  higher  opinion  —  those  whose  minds 
had  beenalready  directed  tothesubject;  and  those 
who  were  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  bis 
statements,  hut,  on  a  candid  inquiry,  being  con- 
vinced of  tbeir  truth,  espoused  the  cause  on  con- 
viction, or  the  first  ckas  was  Sir  BJchaid  HiD, 
(iHVtber  of  the  late  venerable  Rowland  Hill,)  who 
decidedly  embraced  the  cause  at  the  first  inter- 
view ;  and  nf  the  latter  was  Mr.  Powys,  afterwards 
Lord  Lilford,  who  doubted  some  of  the  facta  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Clarkson'a  book,  from  a  belief  that 
human  nature  was  not  capable  of  rising  to  such  a 
pitch  of  wickedness.  In  particular  be  questioned 
the  statement  that  132  slaves  had  been  thrown  alive 
into  the  sea  to  defraud  the  underwriters  (see  p.  1 39). 
Mr.  Clarkson  immediately  procured  from  Granville 
Sharp  the  full  notes  of  the  trial,  which  could  not 
but  establish  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  in  the  &cts 
of  the  case;  and  it  was  readily  admitted  that  if 
this  were  true,  nothing  could  be  related  of  the 
slave-trade  so  horrible  as  to  surpass  belief.  In 
consequence  Mr.  Powys,  from  a  mere  seneral  well- 
wisher  to  the  cause,  became  an  active  dtsCributet  of 
the  books. 

We  come  now  to  a  moat  important  introduction. 
In  the  cuuTse  of  visits  to  members  of  parliament, 
Clarkson  called  on  "  that  young  gentleman," 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  Hannah  More  (see  », 
S33).  This  was  no  other  than  WILLIAM  WIL- 
BEKFORCK,  whose  subsequent  life  was  devoted 
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to  the  caase  of  liberty,  whose  dying  i 
were  cheered  by  its  tnompha,  and  whose  n. 
be  immortalized  in  connexioa  with  its  history.  On 
the  first  interview  Mr.  Wilberforce  fraukly  staled, 
ibat  the  subject  had  often  employed  his  thoughts, 
and  was  near  his  heart  Having  read  the  book, 
he  desired  another  interview  witli  the  authoi-,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  made  acqumnted  with  the 
antborities  for  the  assertions  made.  This  was  done 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  He,  however,  inquired 
whether  these  things  could  be  corroborated  by  any 
other  evidence.  Mr.  Clarkson  then  referred  him 
Us  Mr,  Newton,  Mr.  Nisbett,  and  several  others, 
with  all  of  whom  be  conversed,  making  memoranda 
of  their  conversation,  which  he  afterwards  showed 
io  Mr.  Clarkson.  In  allusion  to  this,  or  to  some 
subsequent,  and  perhaps  more  public  investigation, 
Mr.  Newton  thus  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More : — 
"  My  account  of  the  slave-trade  has  the  merit  of 
being  true.  1  am  not  afraid  of  being  solidly  con- 
tradicted by  any  or  all  who  are  retained  by  interest 
to  plead  on  the  other  side.  Some  of  my  friends 
wish  I  had  said  more,  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough.  Those  who,  admitting  that  my  testimony 
is  wfnthy  of  credit,  are  not  convinced  by  what  I 
have  offered,  would  hardly  be  persuaded  by  a 
folio  filled  with  particular  details  of  misery  and 
oppression.  What  may  be  done  just  now  I  know 
not,  bat  I  think  this  infamous  traffic  cannot  last 
long,  at  least  this  is  my  hope.  But  after  the 
period  of  investigation,  should  it  still  be  persevered 
ui,  I  think  it  will  constitute  a  national  sin,  and  of 
a  very  deep  dye.  I  should  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  for,  whatever  politicians  may  think,  I 
assuredly  know  there  is  a  righteous  Judge  who 
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goTems  the  earth.  He  calls  upon  us  to  redress 
tbe  injured,  and  should  we  perseTeringly  refuse,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  He  trill  plead  the  cause  Him- 
self." 

The  lieart  of  Wilberforce  was  already  eatirely 
engaged  in  the  cauae.  He  admired  the  dUin- 
leresied  eeal  of  Clarkaon,  and  desired  him  fre- 
quently to  call  and  acquaint  bim,  from  time  to 
lime,  with  his  progress,  and  promised  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
important  object. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  in  the  history  of  this 
christian  statesman,  that  his  benevolent  inquiries 
cm  tbe  subject  of  African  oppression,  as  a  question 
of  humanity  and  politics,  introduced  bim  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  and,  sub- 
sequently, to  that  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Scott,  (the 
commentator,)  both  of  which  connexions  were 
eminently  blessed  in  establishing  and  maturing 
his  chrisUan  character. 

From  the  deep  and  persevering  interest  with 
which  Wilberforce  pursued  the  subject  of  Ih« 
slave-trade,  enlai^d  hopes  were  entertained  that 
it  might  soon  be  brought  forward  as  a  sulgect  of 
parliamentary  inquiry.  In  order  to  engage  tbe 
attention  of  members  of  pariiainent  to  tbe  subject, 
and  to  carry  on  tbe  general  design,  the  formation 
of  ft  more  regular  society  was  contemplated,  which 
should  include  all  those  who  had  long  before  asso- 
ciated themselves  and  laboured  in  the  cause,  with 
the  addition  of  many  new  friends.  The  attention 
of  Clarkson  was  at  this  time  chiefly  directed  to 
iLcquiring  authentic  information,  on  which  might 
be  grounded  parliamentary  and  general  t^ipeals. 
His  labours  were  immense.     He  obtained  access 
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to  the  Custom- House  ia  London,  where  he  gained 
much  vuluable  infoimation;  and,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  ^e  great  moitality  among 
seunen  emplojied  in  the  slave-trade,  lie  obtained 
copies  of  the  muster-rolls,  from  the  Cuslom-House 
at  Liverpool,  for  a  given  time.  In  searching  these 
he  was  assisted  hy  his  friend,  Richard  Phillips. 
They  looked  over  them  together,  commencing 
their  nightly  toil  at  nine  o'clock  each  evening, 
and  pursuing  it  till  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock  m 
the  morning.  When  theiv  eyes  were  inflamed,  or 
they  suffered  from  extreme  weariness,  they  reliered 
themselves  by  walking  a  few  minutes  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  (where  Phillips  resided,)  still  conversing  on 
the  theme  of  their  intense  interest,  and  soon  re- 
tamed  to  their  labours.  The  result  of  this  inves- 
Ugation  was,  that  more  than  half  the  seamen  who 
went  out  with  slave-ships  never  returned,  and  that 
at  least  one-Gfth  were  known  to  have  perished. 

Another  subject  of  inquiry,  was  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  By  authentic 
documents,  procured  from  the  proprietors  them- 
selves,  it  appeared  that,  where  the  slaves  were 
treated  with  humanity  and  prudence,  the  popula- 
tion so  greatly  increased,  as  to  supersede  all  ne- 
eessity  of  fresh  importations.  The  iufrequency 
of  these  instances,  and  the  vast  depopulation  on 
the  whole  of  the  slave  colonies,  affectingly  implied 
the  degree  of  cruelty  and  hardships  by  which  the 
Damral  tendency  to  increase  was  counteracted. 
Every  investigation  tended  to  accumulate  proof 
upon  proof  that  "  Providence,  in  ordaining  laws 
for  the  agency  of  man,  had  never  made  that  to  be 
wise  which  was  criminal,  and  that  the  slave-trade 
was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust  and  inhuman." 
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Claiksou  was  now  holding  frequent  intercourae 
with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  reporting  to  him  the 
result  of  his  inquiries.  At  lengtli  occasional  meet- 
ings were  he)d  at  the  house  of  that  gentleman, 
chieQy  with  a  new  of  bringing  together  members 
of  parliament  to  converse  on  the  subject 

At  the  6rst  meeting,  Mr.  Clarkson  read  an 
account  of  the  result  of  hia  inquiries,  with  obser- 
vations calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  general 
question,  when  objections  and  inquiries  were  started 
and  canvassed.  Great  usefulness  attended  these 
meetings,  in  attracting  the  attention  of  some  who 
had  before  been  indiflerent,  and  in  establishii^ 
and  expanding  the  views  of  others  already  well 
disposed. 

Matters  seemed  to  be  att^uning  a  maturity  for 
bringing  forward  the  question  in  parliamenL  A 
party  was  formed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Laagton, 
(see  p.  228,}  consisting  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr, 
Clartson,  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  Mr.  Hawkins 
Browne,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  BoswelL 
After  dinner,  the  subject  of  the  slave-tnide  was 
purposely  introduced.  Much  information  was 
elicited,  and  much  interest  excited.  The  party 
nntinimously  agreed  in  unqualified  disapprobation 
of  the  odious  traffic,  and  that  no  argument  of 
policy  or  expediency  ought  to  have  the  least 
weight  against  the  claims  of  justice  and  htmtanity. 
"Rather,"  it  was  justly  exclaimed,  "let  Liverpool* 
and  the  islands  be  swallowed  up  iu  the  sea,  than 
this  monstrous  system  of  iniquity  be  carried  on." 
When  all  appeared  deeply  interested  in  the  cause. 
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the  host  (Mr.  Langton)  proposed  to  Mr,  WUber- 
force  that  be  should  briag  forward  the  measure  in 
parliaoieDt.  To  thia  he  agreed,  whea  he  should 
be  better  prepared  for  the  task,  and  provided  no 
fitter  peraon  could  be  found.  Immediately  the 
long-contemplated  society  was  formed.  May  22, 
1787.  Its  committee  comprehended  all  the  names 
of  those  who  bad  united  tbemaelves  in  the  cause 
Ibar  years  before,  (see  p.  218,)  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Enowles,  who  was  then  dying,  but  who, 
having  beard  of  the  meeting,  sent  them  an  exhor- 
tation to  persevere.  To  these  were  added  the 
names  of  Granville  Sharpe,  Thomas  Clarkson, 
Kichard  Phillips,  John  ^rton,  Joseph  Hooper, 
James  Phillips,  and  Philip  Sansom.  The  duties 
devolving  on  them  were  those  of  procuring  and 
publishing  evidence  and  information  that  might 
lend  lo  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  direct- 
ing the  application  of  funds  collected  for  that 
object.  With  the  exception  of  Sharp,  Clarkson, 
and  Sansom,  all  the  members  of  this  committee 
^ere  of  the  Society  of  QuaJfers.  It  is  an  act  of 
justice  to  that  benevolent  body  to  perpetuate  its 
honour  in  standing  foremost  in  this  work  of  peace 
and  love,  and  in  setting  an  example  which  chris- 
tians of  other  denominations  were  not  backward 
lo  foUow,  The  society  numbered  in  its  lists  all 
those  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  iavourahle  to  the  cause,  with  daily  augmenta- 
tions in  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  was 
mniniained  with  societies  in  America,  having  the 

of  this 
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newly-formed  society,  we  mfty  remark,  that  chrift* 
tiuiity  has  anifbrmly  been  the  friend  o(  man; 
wherever  genuine  chrieliitnity  baa  prevailed,  in 
whatever  age,  climate,  or  country,  in  whatever 
rank  o(  society,  nith  whatever  advantages  of  lite- 
rature,  and  under  whatever  peculiarity  of  profea- 
aion  in  minor  particular*,  it  has  muformly  im- 
planted the  principles  of  reverence  for  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  good-will  towards  men ;  it  hw 
lodged  in  the  human  breaat  that  whicti  would 
reprove  and  condemn  every  deviation  froai  dcung 
to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us;  and 
it  has  also  formed  a  delightful  bond  nf  uuicm,  hy 
which  to  comUne  all  energies  in  one  common 
cause  of  benevolence.  Perhaps  Quakers  and 
Chnrchmen,  Methodists  and  Dissenters,  would 
not  have  come  so  near  together  as  fellow-chriatians, 
if  they  had  not  been  drawn  by  some  common 
centre  of  benevolence ;  but  the  spirit  that  celebrates 
"glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and 
good-will  to  men,"  is  near  a-kin  to  that  which 
breathes,  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  ! " 

We  cannot  help  observing  also,  that  vast  results 
of^n  proceed  from  small  b^nnings,  and  an  accu- 
mulation of  small  efforts.  The  slave-trade  and 
slavery  have  not  been  removed  by  one  sudden  and 
violent  convnlsion,  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
or  the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  but  rather  by  patient 
persevering  efforts,  carried  on  by  a  long  succession 
of  laboniers,  like  the  daily  removing  small  he^is 
of  sand  from  a  mountain,  or  like  the  continual 
dropping  of  water  upon  stone;  scarcely  any  visible 
eflbct  was  produced  by  a  ungle  effort,  but  no  one 
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food  ^ixt  iras  erer  lost,  tnd,  throu^  them  all, 
Hope  anstamed  the  head  of  Ezertiaii  until  Pene- 
Terance  crowned  it 

One  thing  more  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  a&d 
that  is  a  principle  well  understood  in  our  great 
Buurafactcnies- — the  diTinon  of  labour.  If  only  a 
Beedle  is  to  be  Blade,  one  person  cuts  the  wire  ia 
lengths,  another  tempers  it,  a  third  works  the  eye, 
B  fourth  sharpens  the  point,  a  fifth  polishes  it;  and 
by  this  means  a  tast  nambcr  more  needles  are 
produced  in  a  given  time,  than  if  each  of  these 
workmen  h^an  and  completed  the  wh<da  [Wocew. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  great  works  of  chrift. 
tim  philanthropy.  God  has  dealt  to  every  man 
severally  as  He  will  of  ability,  property,  ca  influence, 
>nd  placed  him  in  an  appointed  sphere,  utd  with 
an  os^gned  porUon  of  labour ;  let  each  do  what  be 
UQ,  and  what  be  onght,  and  the  several  parts  will 
be  fonnd  to  fit  into  one  complete  whole,  and  the 
greatest  work  will  be  quietly  accomplished.  Theao 
remarks  cannot  have  escaped  the  attentive  reader 
ID  pas^ng  over  these  pages.  He  will  have  ob- 
served, with  pleasing  interest,  the  traveller  giving 
evidence  of  facts  j  the  author  enlightening  the 
psbHe  mind;  the  student  eliciting  truth  by  re- 
search;  the  tutor  imbuing  the  minds  of  youth 
*i^  correct  principles;  the  public  teacher  of 
^gion  raging  on  bis  congregation  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity;  the  plain  way-faring  man 
pleading  the  cause  of  humanity  with  the  wealthy 
Blsve-holder ;  the  proprietor  spontaneously  re- 
linqaisbing  his  property,  aa  an  ofiering  to  jus- 
tice, benevolence,  and  humanity;  the  philoso- 
pher, the  moralist,  the  poet,  the  politician,  and 
^e  senator,  each  in  their  several  spheres,  contri- 
buting to  one  grand  result :  the  eye,  the  head,  the 
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hand,  the  foot,  all  goin^  to  rorm  one  well  com- 
pacted and  efficient  body,  and  not  one  despising 
i»  envying  another. 


■ECT.  XVIII. — ACTIVE  MEASORBB  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  HLAVE- 
TRADE. 


organised  society  was,  the  publication  of  "  A  Sum- 
mary View  or  the  Slave-Tnide,  and  the  probable 
Consequences  of  its  Abolition,"  by  Clarkson;  a 
woA  more  sailed  for  extensive  distribudon  than 
his  original  and  larger  publication.  Shortly  aftet' 
wards,  a  splendid  poem  on  the  subject  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,  with  a  preface 
by  Dr.  Currie,  of  the  same  town.  It  was  entitled, 
"The  wrongs  of  Africa,"  The  work  was  highly 
calculated  to  awaken  kindly  feelings  towards  the 
oppressed  Africans,  and  the  profits  were  generously 
presented  to  the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
aUing  them  to  pursue  the  objects  of  the  institution. 
It  was  also  peculiarly  encouraging  to  find  friends  to 
the  cause  raised  up  in  a  quarter  where  nothing 
was  expected  but  opposition. 

The  next  important  measure  was  that  of  request- 
ing the  indefatigable  Clarkson  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  and  other 
places,  in  order  to  obtain  farther  information  from 
sources,  which,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe, 
would  be  closed  by  interested  men,  as  soon  as  ever 
it  was  publicly  understood  that  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  was  to  be  instituted. 

This  journey  was  commenced  imder  circum- 
stances of  discouragement;  for,  when  Clarkson 
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took  his  leare  oT  Wilbtdorce,  he  was  confined  to 
bia  bed  by  severe  tmd  threalenuig  illness.  Sir 
lUchard  Hill  And  others  were  sitting  by  his  bed- 
ode.  After  conversing,  as  well  as  be  could  in  hia 
Reak  state,  be  held  out  his  hand  and  wished  him 
luccesa;  but  his  circumstances  naturally  cast  * 
ihade  or  dejection  over  the  mind  a(  Clarluon.  It 
qtpeared  to  him  that,  in  this  esse,  as  it  often  ia  in 
that  q(  other  earthly  things,  scarcely  was  the  tre»- 
luw  possessed,  ere  it  was  to  be  ta^en  away.  It 
pleased  God,  bowerer,  to  dispel  these  gloomy 
feun,  and  t«  i^wre  the  valaable  life  of  WilberTorca 
for  many  years  of  efficient  labour  in  the  noble 
cause  he  lud  enioused.  Clarkson  proceeded  on 
his  journey  on  norseback,  partly  with  a  riew  to 
health,  and  partly  to  secure  to  himself  time  for 
UBiDlermpted  re^tion.  On  approaching  the  city 
pf  Bristol,  he  felt  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  per- 
Kcu^on  which  probably  awaited  him,  when  it 
should  be  found  diat  he  came  to  attack  a  principal 
blanch  of  commerce  and  source  of  wealth  in  thai 
city.  Be  wisely,  however,  turned  rather  to  a 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  need  in  which  he 
vould  stand  of  extraordinary  courage,  activity, 
perseverance,  watchfulness,  and  consistency  of 
conduct  He  doubtless  raised  hb  heart  in  suppli- 
cation  that  he  might  be  "  strengthened  with  strength 
in  his  soul,"  and  he  entered  the  <'.ity  with  an  un- 
daunted  spirit  and  firm  determination  that  no 
labour  should  moke  him  shrink,  nor  danger,  nor 
Bven  persecuUoD,  deter  him  from  hia  pursuit. 

His  first  introduction  in  Bristol  was  to  one  who 

had  been  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  well 

linew  the  nature  and  practices  of  iL     Being  now 

under  the  influence  of  religious  principles,  he  was 
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dee^y  afflicted  in  mind  on  account  ofever  having 
b«eii  thua  concerned,  and  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  any  information  which 
uiriit  tend  to  promote  the  abolition  of  this  nefariona 
Uaffic.  To  several  others,  chiefly  Quakers,  Clark- 
son  was  introduced,  and  derived  from  all  of  them 
ftjisistance  in  the  promotion  of  bis  immediate 
c^ject.  These  introductions  led  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  friendships  which  (ended  to  cheer  his 
mind  under  future  labours.  At  Bristol  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  ipecimens  of  African 
productions,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  cabinet  or 
collection,  and  in  gaining  information  respecting 
the  procuring,  transporting,  and  treatment  of 
slaves;  the  loss  of  seamen  in  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  commodities  in  which  an  equally  profitable 
and  less  criminal  traffic  might  be  carried  o&  with 
Africa.  In  a  word,  his  object  was  to  acquire  data, 
upon  which  the  friends  of  abolitiou  in  parliament 
might  ground  their  ai^umenls  in  ita  favour,  and 
ptrsons  having  a  knowledge  of  circum stances,  who 
would  come  forward  to  he  examined  as  evidences 
before  parliament. 

It  would  be  painfully  interesting,  did  space 
admit,  to  trace  the  wearjnng,  self-denying,  heart- 
sickening  labours,  of  this  indefatigable  philanthro- 
Eifit,  and  the  deeds  and  scenes  of  horror  which  he 
rought  to  light;  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  they  fully  established  such  facts  as 
loudly  called  for  the  interference  of  parliament,  to 
put  a  stop  to  so  great  a  national  evil,  particularly 
the  bad  usage  of  seamen  engaged  in  the  service, 
and  the  great  mortality  among  them,-  and  the 
treacheries  and  enielties  used  m  procuring  and 
trauspoiting  slaves. 
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As  soon  as  the  West-Indian  and  African  mer- 
chanis  discovered  the  object  of  Clorkson's  visit, 
they  began  to  calumniate  his  conduct  and  motives, 
am  tbiew  every  p<»3ible  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
his  gaining  access  to  persons  who  could  furnish 
him  with  mfoimation.  Almost  all,  of  whom  lie 
inquired,  bad  been  warned  against  him ;  some  had 
been  bribed,  and  othen  intimidated  from  giving 
theic  evidence,  and  some  were  secretly  conveyed 
anay.  He,  however,  met  with  friends  who  de- 
fended his  character,  and  forwarded  his  views. 
In  addidon  to  those  already  mentioned,  were  Dr. 
Cunplin  and  the  veneiable  Dean  Tucker;  also 
Mr,  Henry  Sulgar,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  be- 
longing  to  the  Moravian  Society  in  Bristol.  He 
lormshed  authentic  documents  of  soine  most  im- 
poitant  and  horrible  facts,  as  to  the  treachery 
practised  in  obtaining  slaves.  The  members  of 
ihe  Society  of  Friends  were  indefotigable  in  find- 
ing out  persons  from  whom  evidence  might  be 
obtained ;  and  so  ardent  was  Clarkson  in  the 
Uuinment  of  bis  object,  that  he  "regretted  the 
approach  of  night,  which  suspended  his  work,  and 
welcomed  that  of  morning,  which  restored  him  to 
it."  When  weary,  he  was  refreshed  by  the 
thought  of  what  be  was  doing,  and  when  discon- 
wlue,  was  comforted  by  it.  He  lived  in  hope 
that  every  day's  labour  would  furnish  him  with 
biowledge  which  would  hnng  the  evil  nearer  lo 
its  end;  and  under  these  feelings  he  worked  on, 
i^arding  neither  danger  nor  trouble. 

From  Bristol  he  went  to  Bridgewater,  to  confer 
with  those  who,  by  the  petition  already  men- 
tioned, (p.  219,)  had  proved  themselves  friends 
>o  the  cause,  and  lo  promote  the  sending  another. 
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and  then  returned  to  Bristol  to  pursue  his  woric 
He  atlempted  to  gain  infbimation  &c»n  old  cep- 
tainB,  wlio  had  made  their  fortune  in  the  trade, 
inviting  them  either  to  disprove  or  confirm  the 
statements  trhich  had  been  nade  as  to  the  atro- 
ciciea  of  the  slare-tntde;  but  nothing  could  bring 
them  forward ;  and  if  they  met  him  ia  tlie  street, 
they  shunned  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  mad  dog. 
Persons  concerned  in  the  trade,  who  had  yet  their 
fortunes  to  make,  were  not  likely  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  humanity  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
interest.  Owners  of  Feuels  forbad  their  people 
all  intercourse  with  Clailson;  and  though  there 
were  many  whose  necessities  drove  them  to  that 
horrible  serrice  for  a  livelihood,  and  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  forsake  it  and  testify  against  it, 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  come  forward  with- 
out such  a  remuneration  or  security  as  woald  han 
amonoted  to  bribery,  and  invalidated  their  teati- 

It  ia  not  wonderful  that  the  effects  of  snch  in- 
cessant labour,  excitement,  exposure  to  westker, 
and  disregard  to  personal  comfort,  should  agitate 
and  derange  the  bodily  frame,  and  impair  the 
general  health :  relaxation  became  indispensably 
necessary,  and  Clarkson  accompanied  a  iriend  to 
Monmouth,  Determining,  however,  that  even 
this  short  parontliesis  in  his  labours  should  not 
be  wholly  lost  to  the  cause,  he  sulicited  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  Dr.  Davis,  a  clergy- 
man there;  and  having  communicated  to  hin> 
much  information,  and  replied  to  many  jndioieus 
questions  and  difficulties  which  he  proposed,  he 
left  him  convinced  faolb  of  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  the  trade,  and  c 
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mflnence  with  the  iohabitants  in  promoting  m 
petition  for  its  abolitton. 

On  his  return  to  Bristol,  lie  met  the  pleasing 
intelligence  that  his  friends  had  procured  for  him 
■n  interview  with  Mr.  Alexander  Falconbridge, 
who  had  been  four  voyages  -to  Africa,  as  a  Hurgeuu 
on  board  alave-Tessels.  This  gentlemui  had  now 
dene  with  the  trade,  and  was  willing,  without  any 
reHerre,  to  expose  the  cruelties  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  it.  His  most  afiecting  details  laid 
open  eveiy  part  of  the  horrible  system,  with  this 
addiciona]  voucher  for  their  rooderatioD  as  well  as 
credibility,  that  many  of  his  observations  had  been 
mitde  under  a  captain  whom  he  highly  respected, 
and  1^0  was  remarkable  for  his  kind  usage  of  the 
slaves.  Yet  were  his  accounts  such  as  to  extort 
the  exclamation,  "  If  these  things  are  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?"  and, 
"  If  this  is  the  bett  of  a  slave-passage,  how  shall 
imagination  paint  the  MorslF" 

The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Falconbridge,  bore 
npon  the  several  particulars  which  it  was  desirable 
to  establish.  Some  of  them  were  corroborated  by 
(he  testimony  of  another  individual,  who  bad  b«ea 
engaged  in  the  same  vessel,  and  had  witnessed  the 
same  scenes ;  but  neither  par^  knew  of  the  other 
having  communicated  with  Mr.  Clarkson  on  the 
snlyect,  nor  did  he  himself  know  of  their  having 
bad  any  connexion,  until,  by  the  coincidence  of 
facts,  he  was  led  lo  inquire  into  the  matter,  luid 
found  that  Mr.  Arnold  (the  other  witness)  had 
been,  mate  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Fal- 
conbridge had  been  surgeon.  On  the  whole,  this 
gentleman's  testimony  was,  perhaps,  as  important 
as  that  of  any  one  mdividual  whatever,  and  its 
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valoe  wu  enhanced  bv  his  perfect  williDgneu  to 
uy  all  be  knew  upon  the  sul^ect,  either  in  pnUic 
or  private,  having  left  the  tnde  on  principle,  and 
being  desirouB  of  doing  all  that  the  testiramy  of 
an  honest  inan  could  do  towards  aboUshing  it 
Tbe  jojF  of  Clarkson,  on  this  valuable  acceastOB, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  deacribed. 

During  his  slay  in  Bristol,  he  was  iuetrumenUl 
in  rescuing  some  seamen  who  had  been  enticed 
on  board  slave-ships,  and  who,  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  gave  testimoay  to  its  atroci- 
ties, and  by  their  means  was  directed  to  penonm 
who  conld  confirm  their  evidence,  and  some  who 
had  actually  suH^red,  and  bore  indisputable  marka 
of  the  barbarous  usage  they  had  sustained  in  that 
horrid  service.  Having,  as  he  ju^ed,  collected 
all  the  evidence  which  Bristol  would  afford,  the 
laborious  oposde  of  abolition  prepared  for  hi> 
departure.  He  first  arranged  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  Bath  Journal  (Mr.  Cruttwell,  whose  name 
the  paper  still  bears)  for  the  insertion  of  articles 
on  Ine  slave-trade,  and,  to  tbe  honour  of  thti 
gentleman  be  it  recorded,  that  from  that  day  for* 
ward  he  never  ceased  to  defend  tbe  righteoBS 
cause,  and  forbore  to  make  any  change  (or  insert 
tions  on  the  subject,  considering  all  he  did  as  a 
duly  to  humanity,  or  as  the  mile  of  eharity  on 
behalf  of  a  poor  and  oppressed  people.  The  next 
object  was,  to  attempt  tbe  formation  of  a  cwi^ 
mittee  in  Bristol,  in  order  to  a  petition  to  par. 
liament  ftom  that  city.  Many  friends  were  noM 
found  to  stand  by  the  cause.  The  Quakers,  to  a 
man,  were  strenuous  m  its  support  Dr.  Camplia, 
a  clergyman  of  the  establishment,  with  several  i^ 
^is  Iriends;  and  Mr.  Hughes,  at  that  time  pastor  of  a 
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fi^tist  cfaurch,  and  tutor  of  a  Baptist  academy, 
{auerwaida  move  extensively  known  as  the  origi- 
oaior,  and  tot  many  years  the  gecretary,  of  thu 
noble  inatitution,  the  Britii^  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety} were  anxious  and  ready  to  serve  it:  besides 
UT«rd  private  genllentea  of  high  respectability 
tod  influence.  Jlarkson  then  inioimed  the  com- 
miciee  in  London  of  his  progress,  and  proceeded 
to  Liverpool,  accompaniea  by  Mr.  Folconbiidge. 
On  their  way  thither  they  visited  Gloocestei,  com- 
manicated  with  the  Rev.  Dean  Tucker,  and  gained 
an  introduction  to  the  benevolent  Robert  Raikes, 
fbonder  of  Sanday-schools,  and  proprietor  of  the 
netrspaper  in  that  city.  A  man  of  His  benevolent 
character  could  not  but  feel  pleasure  in  serving  so 
noble  a  cause.  He  engaged  to  insert  communico- 
Uons  in  his  paper  without  charge,  and  in  other  ways 
to  promote  the  cause,  especially  by  infonnin^  the 
public  mind,  and  preparing  the  people  to  petition 
parliament,  when  the  season  should  arrive  that 
would  rendiei  that  measure  proper.  At  Worcester, 
Oorksott  was  introduced,  by  a  friend  named 
Rivingtou,  to  the  mayor,  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
and  several  others,  and  received  similar  encou- 
i^cmmL  At  Chester,  as  the  bishop  was  absent, 
'and  he  knew  no  other  person,  he  inirodiiced  him- 
*df  to  a  Mr.  Cowdray,  editor  of  the  Chester  paper, 
who  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  find  that  such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  in  con- 
templation. He  freely  ofteied  to  communicate 
informadon  in  his  pvpex  witiiout  any  remunera- 
tion j  and,  being  so  near  LivenxKil,  the  great 
strong-hold  of  slavery,  engaged  further  to  watch, 
and  meet  any  attack  that  might  be  made  by  in- 
terested penons.    This  oi^agement  he  fuldlled 
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with  boiHunable  vigiLuice  and  fideJity;  *Bd  tibo) 
be  c^terwairds  removed  U>  MuidieeUT,  to  e>talilitli 
B  paper  there,  he  coutinued  to  mauifeat  the  same 
(riendlj'  dt^KMition  towards  the  cause. 

At  Liverpool  our  indefatigable  labourer  pursued 
the  same  kind  of  inquiry  as  he  had  done  at  Bristol, 
and  was  encouraged  by  aimilar  countenance  and 
kindness  to  bear  up  against  similar  opposition  and 
obloquy.  His  early  friends  in  this  imponant 
place  were  William  Ratbbone  and  Isaac  Hadweo, 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  three  who  had 
avowed  themnelves  as  friends  of  a.bolition  by  their 
several  literary  productions — Mr.  Roscoe,  author 
of  the  poem  entitled.  The  Wrongs  of  Africa;  Dr. 
Currie,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  that  poem ;  and 
Mr.  Edward  Rushton,  who  bad  been  an  officer  in 
a  sla?e-ship,  but  had  lost  his  sight,  and  had  also 
become  an  enemy  to  the  trade.  He  had  published 
a  poem  entitled,  "West-Indian  Eclogues,''  with  a 
view  of  making  the  public  better  acquainted  with 
the  evils  of  the  slave'trade,  and  of  exciting  th^ 
indignation  against  it.  Each  of  these  had  pub- 
lished his  WOK  before  any  public  efiort  had  been 
made  in  the  great  cause,  and  without  knowing  that 
any  such  efforts  were  intended;  and  they  were 
prepared  to  enter  with  friendly  feeling  ana  active 
co-operation  into  the  views  of  other  friends  to  the 
cause. 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  of  A&ican  produce 
or  manufacture,  with  which  he  considerably  aog- 
mented  his  interesting  collection,  and  important 
fitcis  tending  to  establish  the  impolicy  of  the 
slave-trade,  Clarkson  bad  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  procuring  a  set  of  the  different  iron  instru- 
ments used  m  the  faorrid  traffic,  and  which  vreie 
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ftumnoniy  exhibited  in  a  shop  »riiidow— a  decided 
proof  that  auch  articles  were  in  nse,  for  idiere  there 
is  no  consumption  there  it  no  market. 

At  Lirerpool,  Mr.  Clarkson  fell  in  with  several 
persons  who  were,  or  had  been,  engaged  in  the 
traffic.  Some  of  these  were  friendly,  and  others 
hostile,  to  his  views  on  the  snbject  of  abolition 
He  was  placed  in  some  rather  awkward  poBii 
tions,  and  in  some  that  were  alanning,  by  being 
thrown  in  tympany  with  those  who  had  been  par- 
ties concerned  in  die  acts  of  cmelty  which  he  had 
been  instramental  in  exposing.  At  a  public  din- 
ner-table he  was  frequently  assailed  by  those  who 
endeavoured  to  bring  both  hu  statements  and  his 
motives  into  contempt,  and  who  would  frequently 
challenge  him,  whether  he  had  ever  been  to  tbe 
coasi  of  Africa,  and  seen  the  practices  against 
which  he  declaimed.  On  these  occasions  he  found 
it  DO  small  advantage  to  have  Mr.  Falconbridge 
sitting  by,  who  would  promptly  reply — "  But  I 
iare  heen  there ;  I  know  all  your  proceedings 
there,  and  that  these  statements  are  true."  There 
were  generally  several  disinterested  persons  pre- 
aent,  who  were  uniformly  convinced  by  what  Uiey 
saw  and  heard,  and  some  of  them  became  warm 
friends  to  the  cause  of  abolition.  Such,  however, 
was  tbe  tide  of  interested  feeling  against  the  rae^ 
sore,  that  many  persons  who  could  have  given 
important  evidence,  were  deterred  from  doing  so ; 
some  who  were  fully  alive  to  the  horrors  of  the 
trade,  and  lamented  that  it  should  continue,  in 
private  encouiaged  and  urged  forward  the  cham- 
pion of  abolition,  yet  dared  not  venture  pub- 
licly to  espouse  the  cause,  from  an  apprehension  of 
nulenee  to  thefr  booses  or  their  persons ;  and  it 
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appeared  that  these  frars  were  not  groniidlesa ;  far 
Pi,  Binaa,  &  physician,  belonghig  to  the  Society 
of  Friewla,  was  near  falling  into  «  miacbieroni 
plot,  which  had  been  laid  against  him,  aa  accsnnt 
of  his  name  appearii^  as  a  sobsciiber  to  the  Aboli- 
tion Society,  and  he  being  suspected  of  baring 
aided  Clarkson  in  promotii^  that  object.  So 
violent  was  the  hostility  against  Mr.  Clarkaoti, 
that  he  received  anonymons  letters,  entreating 
him  to  leare  LireTpool  immediately,  or  he  woaU 
never  leare  it  alive.  He  foond  it  a  necessary  pre- 
caation  never  to  go  out  unaceompanied  by  Mr. 
Falconbridge,  who  was  a  stoat  athletic  man,  and 
well  aimed.  He  was  one  day  on  the  pier-head, 
looking  at  some  smalt  boats;  on  taming  to  de- 
part, be  observed  eight  or  nine  persons  making 
towards  faim;  he  was  then  only  dght  or  nine 
yards  from  the  prec^ice  of  the  pier.  He  es- 
pected  these  persons  would  have  parted,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  pass  throi^h,  but  inatead  of  that, 
they  closed  upon  him  and  bore  him  back.  He 
was  within  a.  yard  of  the  precipice  before  he  per- 
ceived his  danger,  and  then  was  aniikened  to  it 
by  observing  among  them  two  men  who  bad  in- 
sulted him  at  the  public  dinner,  and  one,  of  whose 
guilt  as  a  murderer,  Clarkson  was  in  possession  of 
mcontrovenible  evidence.  Rendered  vigorous  by 
hb  senae  of  danger,  he  mahed  forward,  broke  Ibe 
lanks,  and  providentially  escaped,  though  nat 
without  blows,  imprecations,  and  abnse.  After  a 
short  visit  to  Lancaster,  where  the  trade  appeared 
to  be  on  the  decline,  fae  prepared  to  rctum  to 
Lond6n.  In  taking  leave  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Clarb- 
son  raises  an  honest  tribute  to  the  worth  of  his 
friend,  William  Rathbone,  who  died  sooa  afier- 
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■wds.  He  was  a  penon  of  great  humility  M>d 
amjdieity  of  mannen,  althougti  possessed  of  pe- 
oaniary  independcDce.  Firmness  of  mind  is  noc 
tinrrequeBtty  the  oompanion  of  hnmiiity.  It  was 
■0  in  ibis  instance :  be  had  always  the  courage  to 
do  what  was  right,  however  it  might  resist  tba 
emtoms  or  the  ]:n<eJHdices  of  men.  Jn  his  own 
line  of  tnde,  which  was  that  of  a  timber-merchant, 
ffli  an  extensive  scale,  he  would  not  allow  any 
article  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  a  slave  ship.  It 
mi  widmtly  his  intention,  heul  he  lived,  to  have 
borne  fais  testimony  on  this  subject  more  publicly; 
for,  liter  his  decease,  there  was  found  among  bi< 
papers  a  metnorandum  for  advertisement  in  the 
lirerpool  papers,  stating  the  ground  of  hia  refusal 
to  furaiBh  any  thing  for  this  traffic  iqMW  christian 
principles. 

Oa  arriving  at  Manchester,  Clarkson  was  wel< 
coined  by  three  gentlemen,  strangers  to  him,  but 
Mends  to  the  cause  which  he  held  dearer  than 
lift, — Messrs.  Walker,  Cooper,  and  Bayley.  From 
tbem  he  learnt,  with  joy  and  surprise,  that  the 
cause  was  spreading  much  more  nqiidly  than  he 
had  any  ideA  of.  A  lively  interest  was  diffusing 
itself  through  Manchester  and  other  places,  which 
would  unquestionably  soon  break  forth  in  peti- 
tions to  parliament  for  abolition.  So  entirely  had 
Clarkson  devoted  himself  to  hia  object,  that  he 
had  never  found  time  to  read  a  newspaper  since  he 
left  London.  Perhaps  the  remark  may  not  be 
wholly  nnsuitable  here,  that  newspaper  reading, 
tike  novel  reading,  is  a  great  consumer  of  time, 
and  often  a  dangerous  snare,  leading  persons  to 
excess,  both  in  die  time  and  feeling  bestowed  upon 
it.    Great  newspaper  readers  are  oAen  great  and 
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loud  tal^TB,  but  seldom  great  doen,  in  any  wmli 
that  requires  real  perBtveiing  labour.  The  gen- 
tlemen above- mentioned  introduced  Mr.  Claikson 
to  a  fourth,  named  Phillips.  They  conrersed  at 
fint  about  the  informatiou  elicited  on  his  journey; 
but  in  a  little  time,  underatandiog  that  he  had 
been  educated  as  a  cleq^yman,  they  ui^ed  him  to 
deliver  a  sermon,  on  die  following  day,  on  the 
slave-trade.  After  considerable  hesitation  as  ta 
the  hastiness  of  the  summons,  and  as  to  the  pro- 
priety  af  introducing  into  the  pulpit  a  subject  ia 
some  d^ree  political,  he  was  induced  to  comply, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  slave-trade  being  a 
mass  of  urimes,  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  it  was  a 
cbristion's  duty,  and  might  be  urged  on  the  most 
sacred  principles.  He  preached  from  Exod.  xxiii. 
9,  "  Thou  shall  not  oppress  a  stranger,  for  ye 
know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  £gypL" 

From  Manchester  Mr.  GInriuon  proceeded  to 
Derbyshire,  to  spend  a  day  with  lord  Scarsdale, 
the  earliest  noble  friend  of  abolition,  to  inform  htm 
of  the  progress  made,  and  to  show  him  the  col- 
lection of  African  productions.  There  he  leaml 
of  a  new  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  John  Toogood,  of 
Keinton,  in  Dorsetshire,  who  had  addressed  several 
tetters  on  the  subject,  through  provintual  papers, 
by  which  means  a  considerable  effect  had  been 
produced  in  that  connty.  Thus  it  appeared  that 
the  holy  flame  was  spreading  and  bursting  forth  in 
new  directions.  At  Birmingham,  Mr.  Clarkson 
was  introduced  to  two  brothers  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  a 
member  of  their  committee,  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  that  they,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Russell, 
bad  been  endeavouring  to  excite  the  attention  .of 
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the  iiiliabitaiita,  aiul  that  a  spirit  of  lively  seal  in 
[be  cause  was  beginning  to  discover  iteelf  there. 
He  next  returned  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  called  to 
endure  most  exciting,  anxious,  perilous,  exhaust- 
ing, and  finally  nnsuccessrul  labours,  in  pnise- 
coting  tlie  chief  mate  of  a  dave-trader,  for  the 
muider  of  one  of  his  seamen.  There  was  the 
lulleat  evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  two  moat  im- 
{)cirta,t]t  witnesses  were  bought  off,  and  sent  out  of 
tile  way,  and  two  others  did  not  arrive  till  a  few 
houis  too  late :  the  murderer,  therefore,  was  dis- 
charged by  proclamation.  It  could  but  be  hoped 
that  this  «ery  nairow  escape  might  prove  tha 
means  of  leading  the  offender  to  penitence.  The 
auae  of  abolition  was  alw  greatly  advanced  by 
the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  diligent  inquiries 
of  Clarkson,  although  in  no  one  instance  the  of- 
fenders were  brought  to  legal  puaishmenL  The 
public  Imew  the  horrible  crimes  that  had  been 
perpetrated,  and  knew  that  the  guilty  parties  de- 
itrrei  to  suffer ;  but  what  vos  of  far  more  im- 
portance, they  knew  also,  and  were  mora  and  more 
eelabliahed  in  the  conviction,  that  the  guilty  system 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to,  which  gave  occaaion  to 
inch  atrocities. 

After  suffering  at  Bristol  from  a  fever,  brought 
on  by  excessive  labour,  anxiety,  and  exposure, 
Mr.  Clarkson  returned  lo  London,  to  report  to  the 
Gomuiittee  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  to  bring 
oat  a  second  edition  of  his  Essay,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  facts  as  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
on  his  recent  toar.  During  his  absence  the  com- 
mittee bad  been  watchful  and  laborious.  It  was 
owing  to  their  exertions,  in  diffusing  knowledge, 
lliat  the  public  spirit  had  been  roused,  which  he 
z3 
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hkd  observed  nith  so  much  delight  in  HancbesUr 
and  other  places.  They  had  issned  circular  let- 
ters, {Uinonncing  the  fonaadon  and  objects  of  the 
■ociety,  and  had,  in  consequence,  received  expres- 
sions of  approbation  aitd  concurrence,  bolh  lioin 
public  bodies  and  individuals.  The  Quakers,  aa 
a  religions  body,,  publicly  expressed  their  ple»- 
eiiie  and  thankfulness  that  tne  «aase  was  now 
taken  up  by  persons  not  of  Aeir  communion.  The 
General  B^tists  came  next.  The  fier.  San. 
Taylor  and  Stephen  Lowdell  aLtended  as  a  depu- 
tation from  the  annual  meeting  of  that  religious 
body,  to  infonn  the  committee  that  those  whom 
they  represented  q)proved  tlieir  proceedings,  and 
would  countenance  the  object  of  tbeir  institution. 

The  first  individual  viho  addressed  the  com- 
mittee was  Mr.  William  Smitb,  for  many  years 
M.P.  for  Norwich,  and  one  wbo  was  a  steady 
friend  to  the  cause,  and  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  its  promotion,  *  He  expressed 
a  lively  pleasure  in  finding  persons  associated 
in  the  support  of  a  cause  in  which  be  him- 
self had  taken  a  deep  interest.  He  suggested 
useful  hints,  promised  co-operatiDn,  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  despair  or  be  discouraged,  even 
though  their  first  attempt  should  prove  unsuc- 
ceasful.  This  is  a  most  important  lesson,  and 
which  bU  must  learn  who  hope  successfully  to 
prosecute  any  great  cause.  We  too  often  see 
persons  of  great  ardour  at  first  setting  out,  who, 
if  exercised  with  disappointment,  discouragement, 
or  delay,  soon  become  weary  and  f^t  in  their 
ininds,  and  desert  a  cause  which,  by  perseverance. 
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severance is  essential  to  greatness-ofcliantcter  and 
to  saccessfal  enterprise. 

The  committee  now  establiihed  a  Ryslftm  of 
CorrespondencB  with  the  societies  in  America,  by 
meBos  of  Williau  Dillwyn,  and  with  Mr.  Ram- 
say, {p.  203],  Each  member  of  the  commiUe« 
was  (leaired  to  bring  in  a  list  of  persons  kaofm  to 
him  as  friendly  to  tbe  cause,  and  from  their 
jadgment  and  weight  of  character  fit  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  result  proved  that  they  had  friends 
in  no  less  than  thirty-nine  counties ;  each  of 
whom  wonid  prove  like  a  link  in  the  chain  which 
conducts  the  electric  fluid.  By  their  means,  each 
being  famished  with  tbe  circulars  of  the  society 
and  summary  views,  a  knowledge  of  the  institu- 
liog  was  300Q  widely  diffused.  In  consequence  of 
tbe  increase  of  business  occasioned  by  this  cor- 
tespondence,  tbe  names  of  Robert  Barclay,  John 
Viclriss  Taylor,  and  Josiafa  Wedgewood,  were 
added  Co  the  comutitlee. 

This  correspondence  soon  elicited  very  im|>OTt- 
ant  communications.  Among  the  first  was  a  letter 
from  Brissot,  a  Frenchman,  who,  with  his  friend 
Claviere,  (both  of  whom  suffered  during  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  in  France,)  desired  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  "  this  heavenly  work,"  offering  to  trans- 
late and  distribute  such  works  as  might  be  Iraus- 
milled  to  them  by  tbe  committee,  and  to  appoint 
Ijuikers  in  Paris,  who  might  receive  subscriptions 
Slid  transmit  them  to  Loudon  for  the  good  of  the 
common  cause.  They  hoped  also,  as  on  interest 
m  tbe  subject  should  spread,  a  committee  mig^t 
t^  formed  in  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the 
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■ttamment  of  the  Mine  object  from  the  govern- 
ment (rf  Rrance.  Tbe  committee  recommended 
the  latter  object,  and  declined  accepting  foreigii 
^aniarr  asmstance,  sot  donbting  but  the  ge- 
nerositj'  of  their  own  nation  would  furnish  sufficient 

A  letter  was  also  received  from  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  (see  p.  199.}  His  enlightened  mind 
perceived  that  the  design  of  the  society,  while  it 
would  destroy  tbe  slave-trade,  would  slnke  at  the 
root  of  slavery  also.  He  warned  them  of  great 
difficulties  and  opposition,  engaged  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  thdr  cause  among  his  friends 
it)  England  and  Ireland,  and  concluded  by  com- 
mending them  to  HIH  who  was  able  to  carry 
them  through  all  difficulties,  and  support  them 
under  all  dlscouragementa. 

Mr.  Leigh,  a  clergyman  in  Norfolk,  offered  bis 
services  in  that  large  county;  and  Granville  Sharp 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  aa 
honour  most  justly  deserved,  bnt  from  which  he 
modestly  shrunk.  His  labours  were  performed 
under  a  sense  of  christian  duty,  he  therefore  con- 
sidered that  he  bad  done  nothing  extraordinary  to 
merit  such  a  distinction.  "  He  sought  not  honour 
from  men ;"  but  honour,  which,  like  the  shadow, 
flees  Irom  those  who  pursue,  followed  him  who 
attempted  to  flee  from  it,  and  he  who  humbled 
himself  was  justly  exalted. 

The  committee  now  adopted  a  characteristic 
seal,  representing  a  negro  in  chains,  with  one 
hnee  on  the  ground,  and  both  liands  Ufled  up  to 
heaven,  surrounded  with  the  motto,  as  if  spoken 
by  himself,  "Am  1  not  a  man  and  %  brother?" 
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^liU  was  afierwarda  inulitplied  in  varioua  format 
iind  contributed,  in  no  sindl  degree,  to  promote  » 
feeling  of  wann  interest  on   bebalf  of  injured 

Among  the  new  friends  who  responded  to  the 
extended  appeals  of  the  society,  were  Di.  Price,  a 
celebrated  political  and  moral  writer,  and  minister 
of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Hackney;  John 
Keiricb,  Esq.  of  Harleston,  Suffolk ;  and  Joshua 
Grigby,  Esq.  of  Drinksten,  Norfolk ;  each  tendering 
their  service  for  their  respective  counties.  Also 
Major  Cartwright,  and  the  Rev.  John  Chailea- 
vorth,  engaged  together  in  the  cause  in  the  county 
ofNottingham.  The  Rev.  R.  B.  Nicholts,  Deao  of 
Middlebam,  in  yorkshire,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  had  travelled  on  the  continent  of 
America,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee,  con- 
taining much  valuable  information,  which  he  of- 
feied  as  bis  mite  towards  the  cause,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  them  to  persevere.  He  proved 
that  if  the  slave-trade  were  abolished,  and  the  slaves 
humanely  treated,  the  natural  increase  of  popular 
lion  woiud  be  fully  adequate  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  without  any  fresh  supplies  from  Africa. 
In  proof  of  this  he  instanced  two  estates,  the  one, 
requiring  continual  supplies  of  new  slaves,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  and  cruel  usage  adopted 
upon  it ;  the  other,  in  consequence  of  a  system 
of  kindness,  overfiowing  with  labourers,  so  that  it 
almost  peopled  another  estate.  This  letter  was 
deemed  of  so  much  importance,  especially  as  it 
was  the  result  of  local  knowledge,  that  the  com- 
mitiee  requested  permission  to  print  it,  which  was 
readily  granted. 

About  this  lime  a  lively  interest  in  the  abolitioa 
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TU  manifesUd  in  the  uniTeraity  tini  town  of 
Cambridge.  AmoDg  its  ttdrocates  Dr.  Watson,* 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  wu  most  conspicuous.  Some' 
what  later  a  similar  spirit  was  inamfesled  in  Oxford. 
Dr.  Hume,  President  of  Magdalen  College  in  that 
■nirersity,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  waj 
a  zealous  favourer  of  the  cause;  as  was  aJso  Dr. 
Bailiurst,  then  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Home  in  the  bishopric  of 
Norwich,  of  which  he  is  stilt  the  venenble  prelate. 
Dr.  Hinchlifie,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  also  ex- 
pressed his  hearty  approbation  of  the  plan,  and 
his  detemiinacion  to  support  it  in  parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  committee  was  enlarged  by  the 
accession  of  William  Pitt  and  JamesMinter.Esqrs. 
and  M.P.,  and  of  Robert  Hunter,  Joseph  Smith, 
and  Johu  Maitland,  Esqrs.  The  list  of  corres- 
pondents also  rapidly  increased,  each  offering 
aasblnnce  in  their  respective  spheres.  Among 
these  were  H.  Grimston,  Esq.  of  Whitwell  Hall, 
near  York;  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Frend,  and  Mr.  Ltunbeit,  of  Cambridge;  Capel 
Lloft,  Esq.,  a  literary  gentleman  of  Troston,  in 
Snffotk;  Rev.  R.  Broome,  of  Ipswich;  Mr.  Ha- 
mond,  of  Stanton,  near  St  Ives;  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Beverley,  and  Mr.  Grove,  of  Litchfield.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  friends,  springing  iip 
in  different  districts,  inoculated,  as  it  were,  the 
country  throughout,  with  the  principles  of  justice 
humani^,  and  abhorrence  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Falconbridge,  whose  valuable  services  in 
accompanying  and  assisting  Clorksun  were  grate* 
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ftijly  acknowleiiged,  having  but  lately  returned 
from  Africa,  many  of  the  beta  and  circiunatances 
which  he  stated  had  occurred  at  a  much  later 
period  than  most  of  those  already  before  the  ptib< 
lie;  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  an  accoant  of 
(he  fbnr  voyages  which  he  had  taken  to  Africa. 
Hia  stat^nents  convinced  many  persons  who  had 
long  flattered  themselves  that  matters  connected 
irith  the  slave-lrade  were  not  as  bad  as  had  been 
represented.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Newton 
(see  p.  235)  fell  it  his  duty  to  write  his  "  Thoughts 
on  the  African  Slave- Trade."  This  tract,  as  well  ts 
all  the  other  works  referred  to  within  the  last  few 
pages,  was  printed  and  widely  circulated. 

About  this  time  a  case  occurred,  which  issued 
SBccessfnlly  to  the  canse  of  freedom,  and  which 
tended  to  deepen  impresdons  in  it*  favour.  Two 
black  men,  one  a  free  native  of  Antigua,  the  other 
a  Spanish  negro,  hod  been  picked  up  by  a  British 
merchantman  from  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  ship. 
When  the  ship  was  lying  in  the  river  Thames,  the 
captain  detained  these  men  against  their  wills,  and 
rafufied  to  give  them  np.  This  beii^  reported  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Sharp  caused  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  be  served  upon  them,  and  »oon  aiter  had 
the  satisfaction  of  rqmrting  that  they  were  delivered 
fiwn  their  pUce  of  confinement.  Two  or  three 
years  later,  notwithstanding  the  settlement  of  the 

Jnestion  by  law,  that  a  negro  setting  his  foot  in 
Ingland  is  fr«e,  some  persons  were  found  hardy 
enough  to  inflict  oppressive  resiraints,  and  compel 
those  whom  they  bnitight  to  England,  as  servants, 
lo  return  as  slaves.  Perhaps  the  last  instance  of 
the  kind  is  one  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 
"I  cannot  forbear  telling  you,  that  at  my  city 
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of  Bristol,  darioK  church  lime,  the  congregations 
were  surprised  last  Sunday  with  the  bell  of  a 
public  crier  in  the  street*.  It  was  so  unusual  a 
sound  on  that  day,  that  the  people  were  alarmed 
in  the  churches.  They  found  that  the  bellman 
was  crying  a  reward  of  a  guinea  to  any  one  who 
would  produce  a  poor  negro  girl,  who  had  mu 
away  because  she  would  not  return  to  one  of  those 
trafficking  islands  whither  her  master  was  resolved 
to  send  her.  To  my  great  grief  and  indignation, 
the  poor  trembling  wretch  was  dragged  out  from 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  a  house,  where  she  had  hid 
herself,  and  forced  on  board  ship.  Alas !  I  did 
not  know  it  till  too  laie,  or  I  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  buying  her,  and  made  you  and  the  rest  of 
my  humane,  1  had  almost  said  human,  friends 
help  me  out,  if  the  cost  had  been  considerable." 

Amuns  the  OTCrtures  of  good-will  and  assistance, 
nceired  by  the  society  at  this  time,  were  the  folloW' 
ing: — from  Archdeacon  PIjTuley,  (afterwards  Cor- 
bet!,) proposing  a  petition  to  parliament  from  the 
clei^y  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  CoYentry, 
who  were  anxious  to  espouse  the  measure;  from 
Archdeacon  Paley,  containing  his  sentiments  on  a 
plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  manu- 
mission of  the  slaves  in  the  West-India  islands; 
firom  Dr.  Sharp,  Prebendary  of  DtU'ham ;  and  Dr. 
Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland :  also 
from  the  celebrated  French  Marquis,  DeJa  Fayette^ 
who  proposed  atlempting  the  estahltsbment  of  a 
society  in  France,  which  should  unite  with  that  in 
England,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  if  France 
and  England  were  united  in  uiis  humane  and 
christian  work,  the  other  European  nations  might 
be  induced  to  follow  their  example.     Various  oiler 
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coirespondenU,  in  different  pwta  of  EngUnd, 
anooimced  llukt  public  meetings  had  been  held, 
and  peti^ons  agreed  on  in  their  Kvetal  districts. 
A  strong  feeling  on  the  sul^ect  was  now  widely 
diffuaed.  The  wrongs  of  Africa  formed  a.  pretty 
general  topic  of  coarersation  in  moat  circles. 
Thiity-five  petitions  had  been  delivered  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  others  were  on  their  wajr 
to  the  Honse. 

The  general  state  of  public  feeling  had  excited 
the  attention  of  government  j  and  the  king,  by  an 
order  of  council,  dated  Feb.  11,  1788,  directed 
thai  a  committee  of  privy  coimcil  should  take  into 
consideration  the  African  slave-trade,  with  its 
effects  and  consequences,  in  Africa,  in  the  colo- 
nies and  settlements,  and  on  the  general  commerce 
of  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Wilberfurce,  whose  attention  had  been  given 
<o  this  great  subject,  as  fitr  as  his  health  would 
^Qiit,  received  notice  of  this  order  of  coimcil,  but 
*u  too  ill  personally  to  take  any  measures  con< 
ceming  it.  He  therefore  requested  Mr.  Claikson 
immediately  to  repair  to  London,  and  collect  such 
c^'idence  as  it  might  be  deemed  eligiblo  to  present 
when  the  council  saL 

The  first  important  matter  which  engaged  the 
UtentioQ  of  Clarkson,  was  an  interview  with  that 
great  statesman,  Mr.  Pitt,  procured  by  means  of 
Mr.  Wilherforce.  The  subject  appeared  to  be 
new  to  the  statesman  :   he  had  entered  very  little 


him.  Especially  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
private  interest  should  fail  to  restrain  a  master 
from  injuring  his  slave,  as  it  would  restrain  a  maii 
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from  injorii^  a  hone  or  an  ox,  whose  injarr  woald 
be  his  own  loss.  A  second  circumsiance,  uie  tmth 
of  which  he  doubted,  w»  the  moruJity  and  ill* 
usage  of  aailon  in  this  trade ;  and  a  third,  waa 
that  of  the  rich  productions  of  Abica,  and  the 
genins  and  abilities  of  the  people.  On  each  of 
these  points  Glaikson  stood  fully  prepared  to 
satisff  the  inqoiring  premier.  The  next  day  was 
appointed,  when  he  took  his  books,  papers,  and 
Afncan  productions.  Mr.  Pitt  with  great  patience 
examined  the  copies  of  the  muster  rolls,  where  he 
foimd  the  name  of  every  seaman,- his  former  abode 
or  serrice,  the  time  of  his  entry,  and  what  had 
become  of  him,  either  by  death,  discharge,  or  de* 
sertion.  Having  accurately  gone  over  more  than 
a  hondred  pages,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
great  pains  that  had  been  taken  in  this  bmncb  of 
die  inquiry,  and  confessed,  with  some  emotion,  that 
his  doubts  were  wholly  removed.  He  was  equally 
astonished  at  the  various  beautiful  woods  and 
other  productions  of  Africa ;  bnt  most  of  all  at 
the  manufactures  of  the  natives,  in  cotton,  leather, 
gold,  and  iron.  These  he  handled  and  examined 
again  and  again.  Many  sublime  thoughts  seemed 
to  rush  in  upon  him,  some  of  which  he  expressed 
with  observations  becoming  a  great  and  dignified 
mind,  and  waa  evidently  much  impressed  in  favour 
of  abolition.  Mr.  Clarkson  also  bad  on  interview 
with  Mr,  (afterwards  lord)  Grenville,  whom  he 
found  already  well  disposed  towards  the  cause; 
having  a  warm  feeling  on  behalf  of  the  iujured 
Africans,  and  prepared  to  have  bis  feelings  and 
reasonings  conBrraed,  which  the  evidence  laid 
before  him  conld  not  fail  to  effect.  A  n^rt  hav- 
ing gone  abroad  that  only  persons  interested  in 
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the  conlinuauce  of  the  traffic  would  be  exunined 
before  the  council,  Clarkson  again  waited  aa  Mr. 
Pill,  and  received  fTom  biin  au  aasiiranc«  that 
erery  person  wh»m  he  might  choose  to  send  to 
(he  council  oD  behalf  of  the  committee  should  be 
heud.  It  was,  however,  mailer  of  regret  and  ^>- 
piehensioD,  that  though  specimens  and  authentic 
official  docnmentH  were  possessed  in  abundance,  to 
prove  many  important  points,  but  few  living  wit- 
nesses could  be  prevailed  npon  to  come  forwaid 
tad  attest  in  public,  facts  of  which  they  had  been 
eye-witnesses,  and  on  which  they  had  willingly 
boroe  their  testimony  in  private,  and  expressed 
their  deep  r^ret  that  such  things  should  eidst. 
All  on  whom  they  could  confidently  depend  were 
Mr.  Ramsay,  (see  p.  203,}  Mr.  H.  Gaudy,  Mr. 
Falconbridge,  Mr.  Newton,  and  the  Dean  of 
Middleham.  One,  of  whom  much  had  been 
hoped,  and  who  had  given  most  decisive  and 
important  testimony  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  at  Liverpool, 
now  actually  came  np  as  a  del^ate  in  support  of 
the  slave-trade !  He  wrote  a  flsUering  letter  to 
Clarkson,  full  of  high  compliments  as  to  the  general 
force  of  bis  arguments,  and  the  justice  and  hu- 
muiity  of  his  sentiments  j  but,  he  had  found  oc- 
CMion,  since  they  parted,  to  differ  on  some  parti- 
cular points,  and  he  had  therefore  the  less  re- 
luctantly yielded  to  the  call  of  becoming  a  dele- 
gate, though  he  would  gladly  have  declined  the 
office,  if  he  could  have  done  it  with  propriety. 
"  Occasion !"  Yes,  no  doubt  he  found  the  some 
occasion  that  Balaam  did  to  go  with  the  princes 
of  Midian.  Oh,  the  instability  and  inconsistency 
of  man,  when  strong  interest  pulls  against  weak 
principle  1    It  ia  not  worth  nhue  to  preserve  the 
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names  of  arguments  of  those  who  appeared  before 
die  priyy  council  to  deny  or  explain  away  the 
evils  of  a  system  which  they  were  interested  in 
maintaining.  They  positively  denied  that  kid- 
napping took  place,  or  that  wars  were  excited  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaTes,  They  professed 
that  the  slaves  were  either  made  prisoners  in  just 
war.  or  condemned  for  their  crimes ;  and  that 
slavery  in  most  instances  was  a  rescue  fmoi  im- 
mediate death ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a  removal  to 
a  far  more  eligible  and  comfortable  situation  than 
they  had  ever  known  before.  These  impudent 
assertions  produced  a  considerable  eflect  on  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  council,  and  were  indtistTi- 
onsly  spread  among  the  public,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  CFMit  of  the  society  and  the  interest  in  the 

A  good  and  great  mind  may  for  a,  dme  be 
warped  by  plausible  misrepresentation;  thus  many 
for  a  time  were  prejudiced  agiunst  the  cause ;  but 
the  elasticity  of  such  a  mind  will  recover  itself  as 
soon  as  the  unnatural  pressure  is  taken  off. 
Those  who  had  been  sta^ered  and  prejudiced  by 
these  hostile  statements,  on  more  m^ure  consi- 
deration foimd  in  them  such  a  discrepancy  with 
the  professed  principles  of  those  who  made  them, 
as  cast  a  shaae  of  suspicion  and  invalidity  over 
the  whole.  To  give  but  one  example  :  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  actuated  by  principles  of  humanity  in 
buying  and  rescuing  tnose  who  were  about  to  be 
put  to  death,  but  admitted  that  they  rejected  all 
such  as  were  not  likely  to  suit  their  purpose,  and 
lefl  them  to  their  hard  fate.  These  kumant  cap- 
tains and  slave-deolera  having  made  their  selecdon, 
bod  actually  stood  by  and   seen  the  "refuse" 
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hurled  down  a  rock !  Mr.  Falconbridge  and 
oihers  were  (hen  introduced  to  bear  their  tetti- 
tnoay,  and  about  the  same  time  a  most  important 
accession  of  strength  ipae  providentially  and  un- 
enjKctedly  aiTorded. 

Dr.  Andrew  Spaartnan,  proressor  of  physic,  in- 
spector of  the  muiteiim  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Stockholm,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Wadstrom,  chief  di- 
rector of  the  essay  office  there,  had  been  sent  to 
Africa,  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  make  discoveries 
in  botany,  mineruogy,  and  other  departments  of 
science.  They  had  visited  the  countoes  bordering 
on  the  river  Senegal,  and  had  now  just  arrived 
in  London,  which  they  visited  on  their  way  home. 
By  means  of  Mr.  Geoi^e  Harrison,  one  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Clarkson  was  introduced  to  them, 
and  soon  found  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
invaluable  infonnation.  They  gave  him  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  African  produce,  and  showed 
him  their  journals,  which  they  had  kept  r^nlaily 
from  day  to  day,  and  had  minuted  a  number  of 
circumstances  hearing  upon  the  slave-trade,  and 
even  bad  made  drawings  on  the  subject.  From 
these  gentlemen  he  derived  more  accurate  and 
sntislactory  knowledge  of  African  manners  and 
customs  than  from  all  others  whom  he  had  yet 
seen.  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  take  them 
before  the  coimeil,  which  was  granted ;  and  their 
evidence  was  the  more  unexceptionable,  not  onJ^ 
from  the  public  and  royal  sanction  given  to  their 
names  and  their  mission,  hut  also  from  the  object 
ol  that  mission  having  been  wholly  nncmmected 
with  the  slave-trade,  and  the  certainty  that  they 
could  have  no  interest  to  serve  in  giving  evidence 
eitlier  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
2a3 
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Dr.  SpaannMi,  being  about  to  leave  London, 
ms  exunined  £rst>  His  evidence  went  to  show 
that  the  natives  of  Africa  lived  in  a  fruitful  luxu- 
riant country,  which  supplied  all  their  wants;  and 
that  they  would  he  a  happy  people  if  it  wete  not 
for  the  exislenco  of  the  slave-tnide.  He  bIso  in- 
■tanced  wars,  which  he  knew  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Moors  upon  the  negroes,  at  the  instigatioa 
of  the  white  traders,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  slaves.  He  had  also  seen  the  unhappy 
Cloves  brought  in ;  had  witueaaed  their  su&etings 
and  die  agonies  of  separation.  He  bad  seen  t£e 
king  of  Barbesin  send  out  parties,  and  saw  them 
return  with  slaves;  tmd  lie  knew  that  this  was 
done  at  the  instigation  of  white  traders,  and  that 
they  made  the  limg  intoxicated  in  order  to  gain 
his  consent.  Many  other  instuices  of  treachery 
and  cruelty  he  distinctly  stated,  which  fully  cor- 
roborated all  previous  accounts  of  the  enormitiea 
connected  wito  the  slave-trade.  One  moment's 
diEreuion,forahint  to  young  persons  tocultivats 
a  habit  of  correctly  observing,  carefully  remem- 
bering, exactly  noting  down,  and  distinctly  te- 
latingi  interesting  facts  which  pass  nnder  thnr 
observation.  Such  a  habit  will  greatly  facilitate 
their  own  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  will  attach 
credit  and  v^ue  to  their  testimony,  which  at  some 
time  01  other  may  be  of  essential  service  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  IfDr.  Spaarman's memorandum 
book  had  been  as  loose,  disorderly,  confused,  and 
deficient  as  those  which  some  young  ladies  could 
produce,  his  evidence  would  scarcely  have  been 
admitted  before  a  British  council.  But  so  im- 
portant were  his  statements,  and  so  clear  his  docu- 
ments, that  they  turned  the  tide  in  favour  of  the 
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Meanwhile  jMCitions  wete  flowing  in  from  vari- 
ous ports  of  the  kingdom.  One  hundred  (md  three 
-were  presented  in  one  session,  including  (»ie  from 
-the  oit^  of  London,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
Universities.  The  estoblished  church,  in  several 
diocesesi  and  the  quokers  and  other  dissenters,  as 
^separate  teligious  Sodies,  joined  with  one  voice  in 
llie  call  of  humanity.  New  frienda  were  springing 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  where 
one  or  two  hiunble  labonrers  had  long  been  en* 
deavouring  to  promote  the  object  on  b.  small  scale, 
they  were  enconrt^ed  by  the  accession  of  persons 
of  rank,  talent,  and  influence.  A  society  was 
establithed  in  Paris,  of  which  the  learned  Marquis 
de  Condcflvet  was  president ;  the  Due  de  Koche- 
foucault,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  Petion, 
aTtenmrds  Mayor  of  Paris,  were  among  the  early 
members,  as  also  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and 
intellect.  Dr.  Frossard,  of  Lyons,  undertook  to 
difiuse  infornalion  on  the  subject  in  the  south  of 
^Vance,  and  desired  different  publications  for  that 
pnrpose.  Offers  and  intelligence  of  co-operatiun 
were  also  received  from  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Ger- 
many, America,  and  Baibadoes  ;  the  latter,  from 
W.  Senbouse,  Esq.,  a  proprietor  in  that  island, 
who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  increase  of 
population  on  his  own  estate  and  that  of  a  noble- 
man in  the  island,  in  consequence  of  humane 
treatment ;  as  also,  that  the  negroes  were  among 
the  most  orderly  and  tractable  on  the  island,  from 
which  he  justly  argued,  that  if  all  the  planters 
would  take  proper  care  of  their  slaves,  and  treat 
tbem  with,  humanity,  they  would  soon  be  repaid 
by  a  valuable  increase  of  property,   and  would 
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never  wont  supplies  liram  a  traffic  which  hod  been 
so  josily  condemned. 

A  pamphlet  nas  issued  about  this  time,  con- 
Uiiiing  statements  and  obaerv^iors  by  J.  F. 
Staofield,  a  mariner,  on  a  voyage  he  had  lately 
made  to  the  coast  or  Africa  for  slaves ;  and  as 
many  donbts  and  difficulties  had  been  ibrown  in 
the  vay  by  persons  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  the  slave-trade,  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  early  and 
able  advocate  of  abolition,  collected  these  objec- 
tions, and  put  SQch  answers  to  each  as  bis  inti- 
mate local  knowledge  enabled  him  to  sup^at. 
These  were  sent  to  each  niemher  of  both  hciises 
of  parliament  The  public  anxiety  and  expecta> 
tion  were  now  becoming  intense,  fur  some  notice 
to  be  token  in  parliament  of  their  numerous  peti- 
tions. Delegates  from  some  of  the  principal 
places  visited  London  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mittee there,  and  to  give  their  attendance  while 
the  subject  was  under  parliamentary  discussion. 
The  session  of  parliament  had  already  two-thirds 
passed  by,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  still  in  an 
alarming  stale  of  health,  with  little  prospect  of 
recovery — none  whatever  of  a  speedy  recovery. 
So  precarious  was  hia  slate,  that  his  physicians 
found  it  necessary  to  forbid  his  even  reading  letters 
on  a  subject  of  such  exciting  interest  as  the  slave- 
trade.  The  committee  were  involved  in  perplexity, 
when  a  message  was  received  from  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
prime  minister,  desiring  a  conference  with  their 
chairman.  Mr.  Sharp  accordingly  went.  He  had 
an  opportunity  of  fully  slating  the  views  of  the 
committee,  and  received  from  Mr.  Pitt  the  con- 
solatory assurance  that  his  heart  was  with  them. 
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anil  that  he  consiJered  hiugelf  pledged  to  Mr. 
Wilbeiforce,  tliat  the  cause  should  not  aintBin  my 
injury  &om  his  mdisposition.  The  examinatioos 
before  lie  privy  council  were  not  yet  closed,  aod 
some  doubt  existed  whether  the  business  could  be 
fully  inveatigated  in  that  session  of  parliament; 
howeier,  it  was  determined  to  introduce  it.  May 
9lli  was  fixed  for  the  minister  u>  bring  forward  his 
moiJon,  meanwhile  the  committee  of  the  society 
sent  deputations  to  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  parliament,  to  request  their  support  of  the 
moDon.  Mr.  Clarkson,  with  some  others,  waited 
on  Mr.  Fox,  (the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,)  who  unequivocally  assured 
tbem  that  he  would  support  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee to  its  fullest  extent,  being  coniinced  that 
there  was  no  remedy  for  the  eril,  bnt  in  the  total 
aboli^on  of  the  trade. 

At  length  we  have  this  great  measure  fairly 
brought  before  parliament.  Mr.  I^tt,  in  intro- 
ducing the  subject,  did  not  fully  disclose  his  own 
Tiews,  but  rather  lefl  it  as  a  matter  for  catm  and 
«eriou9  deliberation.  Mr.  Fox  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  the  slave-trade  ought  not 
to  be  regulated  but  destroyed.  Mr.  Burfce,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  politicians  and  orators  of 
the  day,  took  the  same  view,  maintaining  that  the 
slave-trade  was  directly  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  JQStice,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution ;  and  that  the  state  which  fol- 
lowed it,  however  mitigated,  was  a  slate  so  im- 
proper, so  degrading,  aiid  so  ruinous  to  the  feelings 
and  capacities  of  human  nature,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  exist  The  following  gentle- 
men expressed  their  determination  to  promote  the 
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^tK^ilioii  of  ihe  slave- trade: — Mr.  Muttli,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dolben,  Sir  James  Johnstone,  Mr.  L.  Smitli, 
Mr.  Grigby,  Mr.  Baataid,  Mr.  Whitbread.  Mr. 
BoUe,  and  Mr.  Pelham,  look  the  same  view  with 
some  qualification,  riz. — If  the  slave-trade  be  as 
bad»a  is  represented,  it  Dugbt  to  be  done  away;  and 
if  it  cannot  be  done  away,  it  ought  to  be  regulated. 
The  quesiiuu  proposed  went  no  further  than  to 
pledge  the  houEe,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session,  to  take  into  conaideratioa  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  slave-trade  compltuned  of  in  the 
petitions,  which  was  agreed  to  nuanimously;  and 
the  strong  and  correct  feeling  manifested  on  that 
occasion,  gave  a  pledge  that,  whatever  delays  and 
opposition  might  arise,  the  measure  would  never 
be  abandoned  until  it^  end  was  achieved. 

One  of  the  speokeis.  Sir  Wm.  DiJbeii,  had 
affectingly  alluded  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage;  and  so  deeply  was  bis  mind  impressed 
with  the  subject,  that  be  could  not  endure  the 
consideration  to  be  altogether  delayed  to  another 
session,  but  desired  to  do  something,  by  which  the 
miseries  of  the  trade  might  be  diminished  as  much 
as  possible  vrbile  it  laated,  or  till  the  legislature 
could  take  up  the  whole  question.  He  therefore 
moved  for  a  bill  to  regulate  the  passage  and  re- 
lieve the  sufferers.  He  did  not  intend,  by  any 
regulations  he  might  propose,  to  sanction  or  coun- 
tenance the  slave-trade,  which,  however  modified, 
would  be  always  wicked  and  unjusti liable,  but 
merely  to  make  legal  provision  for  tlie  interm»' 
diate  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  evil  could 
be  effectually  removed,  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  to 
secure  to  them  good  and  sufficient  provisions,  and 
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to  take  conusance  of  other  tnatten  which  related 
to  iheii  health  and  accommodation.  This  humane 
motion  iras  wann]y  receiTcd  by  most  or  the  friends 
of  abolition,  though  some  apprehended  that  it 
might  be  regarded  as  sanctioning  a  traffic  which 
ongbt  to  be  utterly  exterminated;  and  that  tome- 
(hing  having  been  done  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  might  prove  as  an  opiate  to  the 
sympathy  at  present  in  exercise,  and  incline  per- 
sons to  rest  satisfied  without  really  touching  the 
root  of  the  evil.  The  qaeslioiL  was  opposed  on 
other  grounds  by  some ;  these  were  those  who  re- 
garded the  humane  sympathy  excited  on  behalf  «f 
injured  Africa  as  mere  entfausiasn),  wfaieh  ran 
svaj  with  the  understandings  of  men,  and  dis- 
qualified them  from  judging  soberly  concerning 
uie  question.  And  the  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
b^ng  informed  of  the  proceedings,  determined  to 
oppose  the  bill  in  every  stage,  and  even  the  very 
^nciple  of  it  Accordingly, when  the  bill  was  to 
he  read  a  second  time,  pelitionB  were  brought 
»g«in»l  it  from  interested  persons,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  both  counsel  and  evidence  ahould  be 
heard. 

The  interested  party  took  every  opportimity  of 
orcasioning  delay,  and  when  their  witnesses  were 
bronght  forward  they  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
inteiftrence  was  wholly  unnecessary!  that  the 
slaves  had  sufficient  air,  exercise,  and  provisions ; 
that  they  were  cheerful  and  merry ;  and,  in  short, 
that  the  voyage  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies 
"as  one  of  Uie  happiest  periods  of  a  negro's  life: 
moreover,  they  objected  to  the  bill,  inasmuch  as 
they  regarded  it,  under  the  specious  mask  of  a 
temporary  inteifereiice  with  the  trade,  aiming  at 
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nodMng  kas  Oiwi  i|a  abqlidoa. .  Tb«,,pri»«ipd 
MfotkMt  in  reply  to  the  oppoeUkin  wera  ,Mr.  PUf, 
Sir  C .  Middkloo,  Lord  Belgnre,  Mr.  Wm.  SmiUi, 
aad  Mr.  Beaufoy.  The  two  latter  examiiaed  the 
«itiw«s«s  irbo  were  brought  up  to  support  the 
contiBuance  of  things  as  ihey  were,  and  from  thek 
lipa  were  reluctantly  dragged  forth  adnussions, 
luUy  proving  the  case  to  be  as  bad  oa  the  most 
xeoloua  abolitionist  could  represent  it.  It  was 
also  found  that  they  were  guilty  of  a  wilful  con- 
cealment of  such  facts,  as,  if  communicated,  would 
bkve  invalidated  their  own  testimony.  The  dili- 
gent inquiries  of  Clarkson,  in  Liverpool,  had  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  means  of  detecuog  the 
BUppression  and  contradictions;  and  in  one  parti- 
cular instance,  in  which  the  evidence  of  a  person 
examined  had  made  no  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  house,  be  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Clark- 
son,  assailed  with  such  questions,  and  put  in  such 
a  manner,  as  convinced  him  that  the  part^  pro- 
posing them  had  a  clue  to  his  secrets.  He  in^ 
mediately  faltered,  became  embarrassed,  and  with 
trembling  confessed  that  he  had  lost  fifteen,  oE 
more  than  a  third,  of  his  sailors  in  his  last  voyage. 
By  question  after  question,  judiciously  pmposed, 
it  was  reluctantly  wrung  from  him,  that  he  haa 
lost  one-third  of  his  slaves  also,  amounting  to 
130;  that  twelve  others  perished  by  accident, 
having  been  drowned  ;  and  that  between  twentr 
and  thirty  more  of  his  caigo  died  before  he  le& 
the  coast.  Thus  the  waste  of  human  life,  in  ona 
voyage,  amounted  to  upwards  of  160  persons,  U^ 
the  utter  confusion  of  this  champion  of  the  mer- 
chants, this  advocate  for  the  health  and  happiness 
Qftbe  slaves  in  the  middle  passage.     Mr.  Beaufo; 
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in  an  thle  speeeb,  summed  up  the  evidetMa-  of 
tbe  Mferal  witiiesHes,  dl  of  wtioai  appMtved  on 
behdf  of  slave-traden,  and  ptnv«d  hota  their 
statements,  that  tbe  mortality  was  se*enteen  timin 
-greater  than  in  the  ordinary  circnniaUuiceB  of  ho- 
iDKD  Kfe.  He  closed  nith  an  animated  appeal  to 
tite  jnatice  and  mercy  of  the  hoose  to  r^ieve  tke 
■misery  of  the  injured,  and  to  their  public  Spirit 
to  wipe  off  so  foul  a  stain  Irom  national  honoar. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate,  fifly-aix  appeared  in 
fnvonr  of  the  bill,  and  only  five  against  it,  which 
fire  wen:  the  two  meinbera  for  Liverpool,  the 
aiTong  hold  of  slavery,  and  three  other  mtereated 
persons. 

On  the  bill  being  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  slave-merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liver- 
pool, presented  petitions  ^^nst  it ;  and  although 
their  witnesses  had  been  driven  in  disgrace  from 
the  commons,  they  had  tbe  eOrontery  to  ask  that 
they  might  be  heard  before  the  lords.  The  hill 
met  with  a  less  favourable  reception  in  that  house 
than  in  the  other.  Its  bitter  upposers  shall  not  be 
named  here ;  but  its  most  strenuous  supporters 
were,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  Town»- 
hend,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  the  bishop  of  London, 
and  earl  Stanhope.  With  some  alterations,  the  bUl 
however  passed  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to  eleven 
votes.  It  was  then  returned  to  tbe  commons ; 
bnt,  on  account  of  the  alterations,  thrown  out,  and 
sir  William  Dolben  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
new  bill.  This  bill  passed  the  commons,  in  spite 
of  the  petitions  against  it ;  but,  in  the  lords,  so 
many  alterations  were  suggested,  that  it  was  cott- 
sidered  better  to  dismiss  it  and  originate  another. 
Sir  W.  Bolben,  therefore,  once  morp  IniDied  a  bilU 
2b 
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whieh  piMed  through  itn  serersl  stages  in  Hie 
commoDS.  In  the  lords  it  met  the  same  op- 
poHtiun  as  its  predecessors,  both  from  the  in- 
noenee  of  petitions  from  interested  penons,  aud 
the  policy  of  a  certain  noble  adversary,  who  si^- 
gested  certain  alleratimis  for  consideration  and 
diacuBsion,  which,  had  they  been  agreed  upon  by 
tbe  lords,  must  have  been  sent  to  the  other  house 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  commons,  which 
could  not  have  been  effected  before  parliament 
wodM  close.  Earl  Stanhope,  therefore,  pressed 
this  circumstance  upon  the  lords  present ;  and,  in 
eoniequence,  they  were  induced  to  pass  the  bill  as 
it  stood.  Thus  passed,  through  a  severe  ordeal,  the 
£rst  bill  that  ever  put  fetters  on  that  barbajious 
and  destructive  monster,  the  slave-trade  ;  and  the 
next  day,  the  lung  having  given  bis  Eusent  to  the 
bill,  concluded  the  session  of  parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  examinations  before  the  lords 
in  council  were  going  on,  and  the  committee 
pursued  and  extended  their  labonrs  in  promotion 
of  the  eanse.  Mr.  Hughes,  a  cleigyman  at  Ware, 
aud  Mr.  Soscoe,  already  mentioned,  each  did  good 
service  to  the  cause,  by  answers  to  a  book  which 
had  been  written  to  prove,  from  Scripture,  the 
lawfulness  of  the  slave-trade. 

Dr.  Spaarman,  who  had  been  before  the  lords  in 
council,  on  his  return  to  Sweden  was  charged  by 
the  society  with  several  of  their  publications, 
which  he  engaged  to  present,  with  a  letter,  in  tbe 
king,  stating  to  him  the  measures  which  were 
taking  in  England  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
horrid  traffic,  and  the  objection  alleged  by  the 
adversaries  of  abolition,  that,  should  Britain  aban- 
don the  traffic,  the  other  European  nations  would 
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take  it  ap,  to  the  diskdrantage  of  Britaiiit  vithout 
benefiting  Africa.  They  entreated  hia  majesty 
tfatt  he,  as  one  of  the  MTereigoB  of  Europe,  would 
coDdibnte  to  obviate  tbis  objection  to  the  cause  of 
hnmiuiity,  by  preventing  hia  own  subjects  from 
emWking  in  the  trade,  if  given  up  by  Britaiu. 
This  conununication  waa  graciously  received,  and 
to  (he  hoDour  of  the  king  and  people  of  Sweden, 
Dr.  Spaarmen  was  directed  to  reply,  that  though, 
in  consequence  of  hereditary  possessions,  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  sovereign  of  sn  island  which  had 
been  principally  peopled  by  A&ican  slaves,  he  had 
been  mtndnil  of  their  bard  case :  that  he  never 
beard  of  an  instance  in  which  the  merchants  of 
his  own  nation  had  embarked  in  the  slave-trade ; 
and,  as  they  had  hitherto  preserved  thetr  chancter 
pure  in  this  respect,  he  would  do  all  he  could  that 
it  should  not  be  sullied  in  the  eyes  of  the  generous 
English  nation,  by  taking  up,  in  the  case  which 
had  been  poinied  out  to  him,  such  an  odtoos  con* 
cem.  Among  the  new  correspondents  of  this 
period  was  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
Evans,  of  Bristol,  pastor  of  a  baptist  church,  and 
tator  of  an  academy  in  Bristol,  staling  that  the 
elders  of  several  associated  churches  of  that  deno- 
mination, forming  the  Western  Association,  at  a 
pubUc  meeting  had  resolved  to  recotnmend  it  to 
ail  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  same  to  unite 
with  the  committee  in  promotion  of  the  great 
object  of  their  institution. 

Mr.  Andrew  Irwin,  of  the  island  of  Grenada, 
Md  I.  L.  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica,  wrote  to  the 
committee,  confirming  the  worst  accounts  they 
htd  recuved  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
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eneonnging  and  snggvatotg  metkoda  for  im- 
pToring  it. 

Tu  thii  period  belong  aereial  reTeresces  in  the 
life  of  Haiuiah  More,  (alteady  alluded  to,}  which 
ue  interesliug,  as  marking  the  lively  interest 
taken  in  the  aubject  of  abolition  by  heiseir,  and  the 
distinguished  personages  of  that  day  with  wliom 
■he  associated. 

1787.  "  I  heoid  from  both  Sir  Charles  Middle- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Morton  Pilt,  that  Mr.  Wilberforce 
told  the  house  be  should  bring  in  a  bill  after  the 
holidays  for  the  abolition  of  the  slaTe-trade,  Mr. 
Fox  went  up  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  he  should 
lieartily  concur  in  that  measure ;  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  bringing  in  such  a  bill  himself,  but  was 
very  glad  it  was  in  so  much  better  hands." 

1 78S.  "  I  am  busily  engaged  on  a  poem  to  be 
called  '  Slavery  ;'  I  grieve  I  did  not  set  about  it 
sooner,  as  it  must  now  be  done  in  such  a  buny  as 
no  poem  should  ever  be  written  in,  to  be  properly 
correct.  But  bad  or  good,  if  it  does  not  come  out 
at  the  particular  moment  when  the  discussion 
comes  on  in  parliament,  it  will  not  be  worth  a 

"  The  slave  cause  gains  proselytes ;  and,  of 
course,  opposers,  every  day.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
has  not  been  well,  so  the  day  for  bringing  it  out  is 
not  known.  My  poem  is  sadly  imperfect,  but 
time  is  every  thing."  To  this  task  Miss  More 
appears  to  have  been  urged  by  Mr.  Gnuil,  Mr. 
Hoare,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil. 

The  poem,  however  meanly  thought  of  by  ils 
author,  was  nevertheless  approved  by  competeut 
judges :  Joseph  Warton,  poet  laureate ;  Horace 
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Wdpole ;  Richard  Owen  CBmbridge,  aod  many 
cetera  ;  liie  last  named  grntleiDKn,  in  acknowledg- 
ing it,  gave  the  fullowing  anecdote  of  the  ingenious 
i&eA  entertaiQed  by  a  sensible  iu^to  i — 

"  When  the  God  of  the  nnivene  created  thii 
globe,  he  made  first  a  black  man,  and  said  to  himi 
'Black  man,  I  make  yon  first,  because  yon  are  my 
laTmirite,  and  therefore  I  gire  yon  the  choice  of 
this  earth  ;  and  wbaterer  part  of  it  you  like  best 
fibtil  be  yours,  and  go  to  your  children.  In  retnm 
fer  this  ptiTtial  lot,  you  must  be  good,  and  all 
biasings  shall  be  continued  to  yoa.'  '  Then,' 
said  the  poor  fellow,  (to  use  his  owii  words,) 
'  Biaek  man  laugh.  Him  choose  fine  wann  coun- 
try, bring  plenty  to  eat,  want  no  clothes,  lire  with- 
out labour.  Black  man  happy,  but  black  man  no 
goai,  no  desetre.  So  God  made  while  mou;  tell 
mm  he  be  good,  he  be  faTOurite,  bid  him  choose 
where  to  live.  White  man  look  about,  see  black 
nian  got  all  good  country ;  white  man  cry, — him 
forced  wear  dothes  for  cold  ;  him  hnngry,  nothing 
to  eat ;  him  complain,  God  pity  him  :  tell  him  be 
t^od,  he  give  him  head.  White  man  got  head ; 
nim  build  house,  make  clothes,  light  fire,  plant 
yuti.  White  man  laugh,  but  white  man  no  good. 
White  man  got  head,  make  black  man  sTav« : 
Mack  man  cry.  Slack  man  got  friend,  friend  got 
fiesd.    Black  man  laugh  !  " 

"Lady  Juliana  Penn  called  to  thuik  me  for  the 
^cnnpliment  paid  to  her  name,  and  to  Uie  Quakers, 
'n  the  little  poem  on  slavery." 

"  The  other  day  I  was  at  Mr.  Liuigton's.  Our 
(^ly  subject  was  abolition, .  we  fell  to  it  with  great 
eagerness,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  wits  who 
"ere  round  us," 
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Tbe  laborioBB  Ckdaott,  in  the  summer  of  ITSff, 
prepared  &  letter  to  the  privy  council,  on  the  iU 
usage  and  mortality  of  the  seamen  employed  in  die 
sUve-trade ;  and,  also,  a  series  of  quesdons  divided 
into  Hx  tjaUt.  The  first  related  to  the  pradnce 
of  Africa,  and  the  dispositions  and  manners  of  the 
natives.  The  second  to  the  methods  of  leduoiii^ 
them  to  slavery.  The  third  to  the  maniwr  of 
bringing  them  to  the  ships,  their  value,  tbe  me- 
dium of  exchange,  and  other  circnmstaiices.  The 
fourth  to  their  transportation.  The  SRh  to  their 
treatment  in  tbe  colonies.  Tbe  sixth  to  tbe  sea* 
men  employed  in  the  trade.  These  were  printed 
on  a  sheet  of  papov  and  sent  in  franks  to  different 
correspondents,  that  each,  as  he  had  opportunity, 
might  collect  answers  from  persons  io  their  neigh- 
bourhood, who,  from  having  been  in  those  parts, 
might  be  capable  of  giving  evidence.  This  done, 
Clorkson  set  out  on  a  new  tour  through  England^ 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  local  societies,  to  act  in 
harmony  with  that  in  London,  and  acquiring 
further  iaformation,  and  coTToborating  proofc  of 
information  already  communicated.  He  was  out 
two  months,  travelled  upwards  of  sixteen  huudred 
miles,  and  conversed  with  forty-seven  persons 
capable  of  promoting  the  cause  by  tbeir  evidence, 
nine  of  whom  only  were  wiliii^  to  be  publicly 
examined  on  what  they  had  stated.  During  his 
absence,  the  committee  had  discovered  one  or  two 
willing  witnesses ;  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  now 
recovered  from  bis  dangerous  illness,  had  foimct 
one  or  two  more.  The  examinations  were  re- 
sumed ;  but  not  more  than  four  or  five  had  been 
examined,  when  tbe  distressing  illness  of  the  king 
(George  III.)  mterriipted  tbe  process.     At  thia 
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Jivra  a.  brother  of  Mr.  Ohtriuoa,  a  yoang  officer  in 
'the,  navy,  being  wumly  intemted  in  the  slave 

ratioa,  w«3  prevaiJod  on  to  visit  Hmre-de- Grace, 
great  slave  port  of  France,  and  there  to  make 
observatioas,  with  a  view  of  being  able  to  counteract 
^ny  false  (tatement  which  might  be  made  by 
opponents  reladre  to  that  quarter.  His  evidence, 
however  important,  was  not  received,  as  the  num- 
ber to  be  examined  was  restricted  to  eight  wit- 
nesses, then  oaiTowed  to  three;  and,  at  last,  at  the 
leqaest  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  reduced  to  one,  Mr. 
Arnold,  whom  Clarkson  had  met  in  Bristol,  and 
was  anxiously  desirous  of  meeting  again  ;  and  who 
had  now  jiiat  returned  from  Africa  with  facts  so 
iraportant,  as  appeared  to  the  committee  worth 
lelinqtiishing  the  examination  of  all  their  other 
wituessea  to  secure  his.  He  and  Mr.  Gardiner, 
f,ffo  surgeons  who  had  gone  out  in  1787,  promised 
to  keep  a  regular  jounml  of  facts  during  the 
royage  they  were  about  to  perform.  Gainer 
died  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  his  journal  having 
heen  discovered,  was  buried  with  him  in  great 
trium]^  by  those  who  were  iutereated  in  sup- 
pressing the  (acts  it  contained ;  but  Arnold  returned 
ia  safety,  and  having  sworn  before  a  master  in 
chancery  to  the  truth  of  his  journal,  it  was  deli- 
vered to  the  Lords  in  Council,  who  read  it  through- 
out, and  then  questioned  him  upon  it. 

It  would  swell  this  work  too  much  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  publications  issued  bv  the  society, 
uiyi  of  accessions  to  its  list-of  friends  and  contri- 
butors, by  which  a  continually  widening  spread 
was  ^ven  to  its  principles.  Of  course  a  cor- 
respondent opposition  was  called  forth  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  interested  in  upholding  th9 
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■ystem  of  ilavay.  Ner  is  it  voTih  while  to  pfc 
■eire  Iheir  fnrious  abuse  against  the  advocates  n( 
humanity,  dot  thnr  absnrd  aigumenta  as  to  the 
inferionty  of  the  negio  race.  The  l^ter  wen 
s^undantly  refilled  by  the  numcToas  and  beattUful 
speoimena  uf  ingenuity  and  perseverance  wtiick 
Ibe  indefati^blc  Clarkson  exhibited  before  Um 
lords  in  conucil ;  and  the  former  fell  hannlem  <m 
the  tnen  agtunst  whom  ihey  were  directed,  btiag 
met  by  die  brazen  shield  of  a  good  consdenee  utd 
a  gCM)d  cause,  and  long  since  rolled  away  by  the 
Uiuniphs  of  tniifa. 

The  report  of  the  privy  council  waa  preaented 
to  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Htt.  It  wbi  • 
large  folio  volume,  and  the  evidence  it  ctrntatoed 
was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  ailments  to  "bt 
brought  before  the  houw.  It  was,  tbcrefere, 
deemed  adviseable  to  postpone  the  discoaaon  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  give  members  of  the  hoiue 
an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  more  tho* 
Toiigbly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Many, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Kit, 
retired  into  the  country  to  read  the  report.  In 
this  retireitieiit  they  mode  such  calculations  as 
fully  satisfied  them  that  the  cause  must  altimaldy 
triumph.  Moreover,  that  the  abolition  was  as  safe 
and  politic  as  it  was  just  and  necessary;  and  that 
the  islands  could  go  on  in  a  flourishing  state 
without  supplies  from  Africa.  Tt  will  be  re«em» 
bered  that,  at  this  time,  nothing  whs  genraaltj 
contemplated  beyond  the  abolition  of  the  nlave* 
tfade. 

It  was  to  this  seclusion  that  Mrs.  Hiuinah 
More  refers,  when  she  says,  "  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
the  whole  junto  of  the  attolitiouisis,  arc  still  locked 
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ap  St  Teston.  They  are  up  tlaeing  till  two 
v'dock  every  morning,  and  I  tbinV  Mn.  fioitreiie 
told  me,  they  hod  walked  out  but  once  in  the 
three  weeks  fliey  had  been  there.  While  I  was 
at  Sir  Charles  Middleton's,  the  other  night,  in 
came  a  copy  of  the  evidence  before  the  privy 
council.  It  was  die  thickest  volume  I  had  ever 
seen.  Welt  aiight  the  commons  desire  a  week's 
suspension  of  the  businesa  to  read  it.  I  have 
invited  myself  to  Mrs.  Montague's  saturnalia*  next 
year,  unless  by  that  time  1  should  be  engaged  to 
dine  with  a  party  of  &ee  n^pttes.  I  fear  there 
will  be  great  opposition  to  the  abolition  in  the 
iords.  I  dined  with  a  party  of  peers  at  lord 
O.'s,  and  there  was  not  one  friend  to  that  hum&ne 
MU," 

On  ifae  12di  of  May,  the  subject  was  iatro- 
daced  to  the  house  in  a  noble  speech  by  Mr. 
Witberforce,  which  lasted  three  houis  and  a  half, 
IB  which  he  laid  before  the  house  the  general 
merits  of  the  question,  and  answered  all  the 
principal  objections  of  its  adversaries. 
'  At  this  day  of  the  triumphs  of  machinery,  when, 
in  almost  every  department,  human  labour  is  in  a 
great  degree  superseded,  and  commodities  in  con- 
seqoenoe  famished  at  a  much  tovrer  cost,  and 
pUced  within  the  reach  of  a  vastly  greater  number 
of  eonsumers,  it  is  amusing  to  read  a  grave  debate 
in  the  bouse  of  commons,  whether  it  might  be 
ptBcticable  to  lighten  human  labour  by  the  in- 
(rodnction  of  machines  of  husbandry.  Yet  this 
was  one  considerable  topic  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Wilberfbrce;   and  about  the  same  period  Mrs. 
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Huinnh  More  thus  writes : — "  Your  pnject 
for  relieving  our  poor  slaves  by  macbin^-woi^  is 
so  far  from  being  chimerical,  that  of  three  ptrsons 
(iocluding  Mr.  Wilberforce)  deeply  engaged  in 
the  cause,  not  one  but  has  Uiought  it  ratioiial  and 
practicable,  and  that  a  plough  might  be  so  eoo' 
structed  as  to  save  much  tniaerj'.  Bat  I  foi^t 
that  negroes  are  not  human  beings,  nor  our  fellow- 
creatures;  but  allowing  the  popular  position,  that 
they  are  not,  still  a  feding  master  would  be  glad 
to  save  his  ox  or  his  ass  superfluous  labour  and 
nnnecessary  fatigue.' 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  closing  hb  speech,  laid 
down  twelre  propositions,  which  formed  (he  basia 
of  discussion  in  the  bouse.  The  advocates  of  Lii« 
slave-trade  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  controvert 
and  overthrow  them.  Among  the  speakers  in 
bvour  of  the  abolition,  Mr.  Barke  wag  conspicoons. 
He  called  upon  his  country  nobly  to  give  up  the 
unjust  gains  arising  from  that  traffic,  and  ae  la 
mainttun  the  resolution  of  virtue,  as  to  be  content, 
though  other  nations  should  reap  the  profits  wbicb 
Britain  had  resigned.  In  his  argument  on -the 
inQuence  of  slavery  he  observed,  "Should  I  define 
a  man,  1  wonid  say  with  Shakspeare — 

*'  Hui  li  ■  being  holding  large  difcoana, 
Lookiag  before  and  after." 

But  a  slave  b  incapable  of  looking  before  and  aAer. 
He  has  no  motive  to  do  it.  He  is  a  mere  passive 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  to  be  used  at 
their  discretion.  Though  living,  he  is  dead  to  all 
voluntary  agency.  Though  moving  amidst  crea- 
lion  with  an  erect  form,  and  with  the  shape  and 
semblance  of  a  human  being,  he  is  a  nullity  as  a 
man."  The  rival  statesmen,  Mr,  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  each  spoke  eloquently  on  the  question.     In 
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reply  to  some  who  proposed  to  regnlate,  ratlier 
tban  aboli^,  the  slave-trnde,  Mr.  Fox  justly 
obserred,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  thing  as  a 
regulation  of  robbery  and  murder.  This  sentiment 
however  just,  gare  great  umbrage  to  pereons  con- 
earned  in  the  continuance  of  £e  traffic,  and  wa& 
brought  forward  with  great  soreness  on  Hubsequent 
occaiiions.  Attempts  were  made  to  injure  the 
cfaRTacters  of  those  who  had  given  evidence  against 
the  slave-trade,  and  the  measures  for  its  abolition 
were  cried  down  as  hypocritical,  fanatic,  and 
nethodistical.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
sidious attempts  of  the  partizans  of  slavery  to 
HBdennine  the  character,  motives,  and  designs  of 
^leir  opponents,  they  could  not  stand  against  the 
exuninatioas  of  truth ;  and  although  the  cause 
of  abolition  bad  to  encounter  repeated  apparent 
defeats,  it  was  in  reaJity  gaining  ground,  and 
confounding  its  adversaries  with  iheir  own  wea- 
pons. 

To  the  anxious  vicisutudcs  of  this  period,  a 
friend  of  abolition,  repeatedly  quoted,  thus  alludes: 
"  How  unkindly  the  opposition  have  treated  Wil- 
bnforce!  but  he  is  not  only  of  a  very  different 
spirit,  but  he  would  be  a  match  for  them  at  their 
own  we^mn — eloquence,  of  which  few  men  have 
more,  with  as  much  wit  as  if  he  had  no  piety." 
"  I  did  intend  writing  you  a  line  on  Wednesday, 
Is  have  told  you  of  the  glorious  and  most  promising 
opening  of  the  great  cause  of  abolition  in  the 
house  of  commons,  but  I  could  not  Bad  one 
moment's  leisure,  we  had  so  much  meeting,  writ^ 
ing,  and  congratulalion.  The  bishop  of  London 
fully  intended  to  be  the  &rst  to  apprise  me  of  this 
most  interesting  inteUigence,  and  actually  got  up 
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M  early  a>  to  write  me  a  note  at  seven  o'clodi  in 
the  morning ;  but  Lady  Middleton  forestalled  faun, 
by  writing  on  Monday  at  midnigfaL  Pitt  and 
Fox  united  can  do  mach." 

This  year  the  Frencli  Bastile  was  destroyed,  and 
tbe  Spanish  Inooisition  abcdtshed.  Remarkmg  on 
these  events,  Misa  More  expressed  faer  hope  that 
she  should  yet  live  to  see  the  redress  of  A&ica 
accomplished ;  and  added,  that  when  she  ahonld 
have  seen  these  three  great  evymet  of  th^  devil 
destroyed,  crushed,  and  exteiminated,  her  three 
greatest  wishes  on  this  side  heaven  wonld  be 
granted. 

On  the  opposition  which  the  great  question  met 
on  the  score  of  interest,  she  humourously  remarked, 
that  Lord  North  had  said.  The  abolition  of  such  a 
gainful  traffic,  where  all  the  redproeily  wot  on 
one  iide,  would  be  such  a  loss  as  no  Other  mer- 
chandjse  could  possibly  repay. 

At  a  TBthei  later  period  she  writes,  alluding  to 
an  affair  that  had  caused  her  great  anxiety : — 
"  Henry  ThOTUton  gave  up  every  moment  of  his 
time,  which  was  not  engrMsed  by  the  other  great 
cause — the  abolition ;  alas !  we  have  lost  that  cause 
for  the  present." 

By  the  intrigue  of  its  opposers,  the  bnsmess  was 
dallied  on,  so  as  to  gain  the  delay  of  a  year,  much 
to  the  grief  and  disappointment  of  the  friends  of 
humanity,  who  knew  not  how  long  hope  was  yet 
to  be  deferred,  to  the  trial  of  th^  palience,  zeal, 
and  perseverance,  if  not  to  the  sickening  of  their 
hearts.  A  bill,  however,  was  carried,  prepared  by 
air  William  Dolhen  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  which 
secured  more  attention  to  the  claims  of  humanity 
in  conveying  the  unhappy  slaves. 
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.About  this  time  the  laborious  Clu^ou  issued 
BS  £saay  on  the  ctHnparative  efficiency  of  ReguJa- 
liau  or  Abolitiou,  as  applied  to  the  Slave-Trade. 
The  committee  ubo  published  a  plan  of  a  section 
of  a  slare-ship,  showing  ihe  cruel  ntaniieT  in  which 
li)e  wretched  slaves  were  confined  on  their  passage. 
This  was  widely  circulated,  and,  as  it  gave  a  far 
more  livelj"  view  of  their  sufferings  than  any 
d^iption  could  convey,  and  produced  an  instan- 
taneous impression  of  horror  on  all  who  saw  it,  it 
was  very  instrumental  in  serving  the  cause  of  the 
injured  A&icans. 

This  year  died  Ramsav,  the  first  controversial 
writer  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  who  had  en~, 
dured  much  persecution  and  malignity  in  con- 
Mfluence  of  his  exposure  of  the  horrible  system, 
and  his  steady  maintenance  of  the  cause  of  truth 
and  humanity.  His  latest  efforts  were  in  its 
behalf,  and  his  languishing  moments  were  cheered 
by  the  hope  of  its  ultimate  succegii,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  enabled  to  do  some- 
tbing  towards  its  promotion. 

When  the  session  of  parliament  had  closed, 
Clarkson  again  travelled  to  collect  evidence.  He 
visited  France,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  cause 
there.  He  remained  there  six  months,  and  found 
many  eminent  persons  deeply  interested  and 
enlightened  in  the  cause.  There  seemed  a  flat- 
tering prospect,  that,  by  their  influence,  much 
would  have  been  effected ;  but  these  prospects 
were  blighted  by  two  circumstances — the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  which  became,  the  all-engrossing 
subject  of  public  attention— and  the  iningues  of 
colonists,  and  other  persons  interested  in  main- 
taining   the   odious   traffic.      During   Clarkson's 
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residence  in  France,  he  waa  introduced  to  six 
deputies  from  St.  Domingo,  men  of  colour,  who 
came  from  the  coloured  population  of  that  island, 
to  claim  a  participation  in  the  rights  of  citizens, 
which  were  granted  by  the  mother  coonlry  to  the 
white  population.  The  blacks  amounted  to  three 
times  the  number  of  the  whites;  they  were,  by 
law,  eaually  free;  they  were  gcDcrally  poprietors 
of  lands,  and  they  paid  their  taxes  to  the  mother 
country  in  equal  proportion.  But  in  consequence 
of  having  sprung  Irom  slaves,  they  had  no  legis- 
lative power,  and  were  treated  with  great  contempt. 
Tbey  justly  desired  to  be  put  upon  a  full  equality 
with  whites,  and  to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizens. 
These  intelligent  deputies  observed  to  Clarkson, 
that  the  slave-trade  was  the  parent  of  all  the 
miseries  in  St,  Domingo ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  cruel  treatment  it  occasioned  to  the  slaves,  but 
on  account  of  the  invidious  distinction,  and  conse- 

Soent  discord,  it  kept  up  between  the  whites  and 
le  people  of  colour.  They  felt  assured  that  while 
the  slave-trade  existed,  these  distinctions  could 
never  be  obliterated. 

The  reasonable  expectadons  of  the  deputies 
were  at  first  encouraged,  and  continued  to  be 
supported  by  the  most  able  and  intelligent  states- 
men of  France ;  but  the  encouragement  afforded 
tbem  roused  the  opposition  of  all  the  white  colo- 
nists in  Paris.  After  considerable  waiting  for  the. 
attainment  of  their  object,  and  frequent  delays  and 
disappointments,  occasioned  by  the  malignity  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  difficulties  which  thwarted 
the  endeavours  of  their  friends,  the  deputies  re- 
turned to  St.  Domingo  without  having  effected 
tbeir  object. 
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Oppression  will  drive  a  wise  man  mad.  In 
almot  three  months  afterwards  an  insunection  took 
place  among  the  injnred  blacks,  which  iiisiied  in 
their  throwing  off  the  European  yoke,  and  assert- 
iDg  their  independency.  Thb  island  is  now  a 
fiounshing  independent  state,  recognized  as  such 
by  the  varions  powers  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  kment- 
able  to  say,  that  it  arrived  at  independenc*  through 
scenes  of  blood  and  massacre,  instead  of  peaceably 
receiving  its  just  claims  of  equality,  which  were 
denied  it  by  the  shortr^ighted  policy  of  proud  and 
selfish  men,  who  chose  to  exaspeniie  rather  than  to 
conciliate^ 

On  Clarksmi's  return  to  England,  he  found  Mr. 
Wilherforce  and  other  friends  still  labouring  for 
the  cause  in  parliament,  white  its  enemies  con- 
tinned,  in  every  possible  way,  to  thwart  and  oppose 
them.  Still  the  cause  was  gaining  ground  in  point 
of  public  interest.  The  amiable  poet,  Cowper, 
who  had  already  severely  condemned  the  slave- 
trade  in  his  admirable  poems,  especially  "  Charity," 
and  "  The  Task,"  now  wrote  three  small  poems 
against  it.  One  of  them,  entitled  "  The  Negro's 
Complaint,"  was  very  widely  circulated.  Many 
thousand  copies  of  it  were  sent  in  franks  throughout 
the  country.  It  wasafterwardsset  tomusic,andnot 
only  accompanied  tbi;  piano-forte  and  harpsichord 
of  the  drawing-room  and  boarding-school,  but  was 
even  sang  as  a  ballad  about  the  streets,  and  thus, 
in  one  way  or  other,  produced  its  impression  on 
every  class  of  society.  Another  ingenious  device 
was  employed  to  excite  feeling  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  negro.  Mr.  Wedgewood,  the  proprietor  of 
the  exteDsive  potteries  i»lled  Etruria,  in  Slaffbrd- 
ehire,  and  inv^itor  of  the  ware    that  bears  his 
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name,  produced  a  beaudful  cameo,  modelled  Irom 
the  seal  of  the  society  (»ee  p.  260).  Manjr 
thousands  of  these  were  freely  distributed  by  the 
liberal  pnmrietor  among  bis  fiiends,  and,  in  one 
nay  or  ether,  so  widely  circulated,  that  perhaps 
scarcely  a  family  could  be  found  who  did  not 
possess  one  of  these  Beols,  or  who  had  not  received 
the  impression  on  letten  &om  tbeir  coirespondenla. 
In  1790  Mr.  Clarkson  again  trsTersed  England 
to  procure  evidence;  oHen  disappointed  where  he 
expected  most ;  for,  in  too  many  instances,  interest, 
or  the  fear  of  ofiending  friends,  suppressed  the 
voice  of  truth  and  justice.  However,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulty  of  procuring  evidence 
on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists,  the  whole  evidence 
on  both  sides  amonnted  to  three  folio  volnmes; 
these  were  abridged,  condensed,  and  published  by 
the  committee,  and  the  subject  was  again  brought 
before  parliament  in  April,  1791.  Mr.  Wilber- 
foTce  not  only  ably  msdutained  his  former  ground, 
but  brought  forward  many  new  facts  illustrative  of 
the  evils  of  the  slave-trade,  in  all  iis  various 
departe>ents.  He  wound  np  his  reniarks  on  it  in 
these  emphatic  words — "  Here's  the  smell  of  blood 
on  the  hand  still,  and  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
cannot  sweeten  it."  He  then  urged  the  friends 
of  the  cause  to  pereeverance,  secure  of  ultimate 
triumph,  and  pledged  himself  never,  never  to 
desist,  until  this  scandal  was  wiped  away  from  the 
christian  name.  This  pledge  he  honourably 
redeemed,  and  that  ultimate  triumph  he  was 
privileged  to  witness.  A  spirited  discussion  en- 
sued, in  which  many  most  appalling  facts  were 
brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  abolition, 
which  not  all  the  sophistry  of  its  enemies  could 
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do  away;  but,  on  a  division  of  llie  house,  the 
qnesUon  ms  lost  hy  a  mojoritj'  of  seventy-five 
votes.  DiMppoinlment  and  ieiAy,  however,  could 
not  damp  the  enei^iea  of  those  who  had  con- 
scienliausly  devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred 
cause.  Hat  a  moment  was  dven  to  unavailing 
re^t,  but  they  girded  themselves  for  new  efibrts. 
Notwithstanding  the  afflicting  loss  of  the  great 
question,  one  effort  of  the  abolitionists  in  that 
session  of  parliament  met  with  a  belter  fate.  A 
company  was  established,  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  pariiHtneut,  called  t)ie  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany. Its  object  was  to  colonize  a  small  portion 
of  Africa,  as  an  asylum  for  itegio  slaves  obtaining 
their  lieedAm  by  coming  to  England,  and  yet  who 
ivere  destitnle  of  maintenance.  Those  who  wera 
to  settle  there  were  to  have  no  concern  with  the 
slav^trade,  but  to  do  theii  utmost  to  discourage  it. 
They  were  to  endeavour  to  introdace  a  new 
niecies  of  commerce,  and  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  by  free  labonr.  Tbe  first  colonists 
iiere  chiefiy  negroes,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
who,  having  followed  the  British  arms  in  America, 
had  been  settled  by  tbe  Britisb  government  in 
Nora  Scotia.  The  brother  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  who 
had  essentially  served  the  cause  of  abolition  on 
many  occasions,  undertook  the  conduct  of  this 
business.  He  visited  Nova  Scotia,  to  see  if 
any  of  these  persons  were  willing  to  cliai>ge 
their  abode,  and,  in  that  case,  to  provide  trans- 
ports to  convey  them  to  Sierra  Leone.  A  con- 
«iderable  number  accepted  tbe  ofTer,  and,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred,  were  conveyed  thither  under  the 
eare  of  IJent.  Clarkson,  who  became  the  first 
2c3 
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ffOveruoT  of  the  new  colony.  Having  laid  the 
foundation  of  it,  he  returned  to  Engluid,  and  a 
luccessor  was  appointed.  From  many  unexpected 
drcnnutances,  especially  the  ravages  of  the  French, 
a  series  of  disasters  attended  the  enterprize  in  the 
infancy  of  the  colony,  whieh  issued  in  disappoint- 
ment,a9  fkrai  mercantile profitwasconcemed;  but 
in  far  more  important  respects  it  has  been  ever  nnce 
rising  in  importance.  Schools  hare  been  esta- 
blished, places  of  worship  erected,  the  arts  of  a^- 
culture  and  the  habits  of  civilized  life  establiahed 
and  exemplified.  Thus  it  has  proved  as  a  centre 
from  which  useful  knowledge,  christian  instruction, 
and  general  improvement,  may  he  expected  gradu- 
ally to  pervade  the  great  continent  of  Africa.  In 
furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  society  has  long  been 
inoperation,calledTheAfricanIastitution,  of  which 
the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  (just  deceased)  was  pre- 
sident, and  which  has  received  the  support  and  pa- 
tronage of  most  of  the  friends  of  the  African  cause, 
especially  those  who  advocated  it  in  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  fluctuations  of  interest 
which  the  abolition  question  experienced  in  par- 
liament, the  people  in  general  never  ceased  ti 


a  lively  interest  in  it;  and,  from  the  time  that  par- 
'"     lent  rejected  the  bill,  many  persons  rescdved 
relinquishing  the  nse  of  West  India  produce. 


Pamphlets  were  published  by  Mr.  Cralton,  of 
Tewkshury,  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  London,  urging,  as 
a  moral  duty,  the  abstinence  firom  those  articles 
which' were  produced  by  slave  labour,  especially 
sngar  and  mm.  This  was  considered  a  constitu- 
tional and  peaceable  measure,  by  which,  if  uni- 
versal concurrence  could  be  obtained,  the  people 
would  have  in  their  own  hands  a  complete  remedy 
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for  the  enonnoua  evil  of  which  they  coupluned; 
hi  it  wEts  ohvioua  th^  if  the  consumption  of  West 
India  produce  ceased.  West  India  proprietors 
would  no  longer  have  the  inducement  to  procure 
and  employ  slaves,  or  the  means  of  doing  so. 
Many  persons  conscientiously  adopted  this  plan  of 
■elf-denial.  In  gentlemeu's  families,  the  example 
of  the  heads  was  voluutarily  followed  by  children 
and  servants;  and,  in  some  instances,  children,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  Africank  in 
cultivating  the  sweet  cane,  with  whose  juice  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  please  their  palates,  reso- 
lutely abBtuned  from  it,  and  introduced  inu>  whole 
families  the  system  of  abstinence.  Even  grocers, 
in  some  places,  forbore  to  traffic  in  the  gainful 
article.  Mr.  Clarkson,  who,  in  1792,  took  another 
extensive  tour  in  the  cause,  computed  that  not  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  persons  in  England 
had  conscicntiounly  abandoned  die  use  of  sugar. 
Beside  this,  committees  were  formed,  public  meet- 
ings  were  held,  and  petitions  to  parliament)  nu- 
merously signed,  were  sent  from  various  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Scarcely  a  day  passed,  or 
a  paper  could  be  looked  into,  which  did  not  an- 
nounce a  public  meeting  for  some  place  or  other. 
Great  pains  were  taken  by  interest^  persons,  but 
in  vain,  to  prevent  or  to  crush  these  meetings.  In 
London  a  remarkable  instance  of  tliis  kind  oc- 
curred. The  livery  of  the  city  had  been  long 
wailing  for  the  common  council  to  begin  a  peti- 
tion, but  the  Lord  Mayor  and  several  of  the  alder- 
men opposed  and  stifled  it.  The  liverymen,  how- 
ever, were  determined,  even  at  the  last  pincb,  to 
hare  a  meeting,  and,  though  the  notice  was  short. 
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ft  grcater  nnmber  of  persons  assembled  than  wm 
remembered  cm  any  former  occtuion.  In  spite  of 
opposition,  a  petition  was  carried,  numeronriy 
ai^ed,  and  within  half  an  hour  afterwards  was  in 
the  house  of  commons  for  presentation,  on  tbe 
rery  day  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  wu  to  make  a.  new 
motion  on  tbe  Bnhject.  The  petitiona  presented 
On  this  occasion  stnwgly  mark^  the  feeling  of  the 
couiitiy.  There  were  ftntr  against  all  abolition, 
one  for  regulation  rather  than  abolition,  and  Jivt 
kMndred  trnd  mnetten  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
trade,  Mr.  Wilberiorce,  in  the  course  ef  his 
Bpeeoh,  brought  forward  a  number  of  inconteetible 
and  appalling  facts,  which  iiilly  established  th« 
worst  that  hiul  ever  been  said  of  the  slan-trade. 
Several  admirable  speeches  were  made  on  the  oc^ 
casion,  especially  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
tatter  of  whom  continued  his  speech  till  six  o'oledt 
in  the  morning.  The  result  of  this  debate  was, 
that  eighty-five  membera  roted  against  any  abcdi- 
tioD  at  all ;  for  immediate  aboliiion,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fire;  and  for  gradnal  abolition,  one 
hondred  and  ninety-tfaree.  It  was  therefore  taken 
as  the  sense  of  the  home,  that  the  trade  ought  to 
be  gradually  abolished.  This  was  on  the  id  of 
Apnl.  On  the  33d  the  subject  was  again  brosght 
under  consideration,  in  a  sketch  of  a  bill,  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  proposing  immediately  to  abolish  that 
part  of  die  trade,  by  which  Britain  supplied 
ibreigners  with  slaves,  and  the  remainder,  vix.  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  our  otm  islaitda,  »HeT 
the  expiration  of  seven  years,  or  from  the  first  of 
Jknnary,  1800.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr. 
Fox,  Lend  Morningtun,  (afterwards  Marquis  Wet 
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Mey,)  -mrtnly  opposed  the  pm^MSft],  dectaring 
tW  between  right  and  wrong  there  could  be  do 
compromiae ;  that  if  it  would  be  iinjtut  and  nrong 
to  sacrifice  A&ica  to  the  interesta  of  the  West 
Indies  seven  or  ten  years  hence,  it  would  be  so 
now  j  besides,  it  was  already  clearly  proved,  that 
10  such  interest  would'  be  aacriSced  by  immediate 
abolition  of  the  trade.  It  was  strongly  endeavoured 
to  carry  that  desirable  object  into  immediate  effect; 
bat,  alter  repeated  trials,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
upon,  that  the  abolition  should  lake  place  in  1796. 
This  was  by  no  means  salisfiictory  to  the  enlight- 
ened friends  of  the  cause,  and  it  proved  altogether 
abortive;  for,  during  the  delay  occasioned  by 
bringing  fre^  evidence  before  the  house  of  lords, 
"'hen  it  became  necessary  for  the  commons  to 
•enew  their  vote,  it  was  cast  out  by  a  majority  of 
eighL    This  was  in  February,  1793. 

Mr,  Wilberfisce,  however,  resolved  that  the 
session  should  not  pass  without  another  attempt  to 
bring  forward  the  great  cause.  He,  therefore,  in 
•be  ensuing  May,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  lo  abolish  that  part  of  the  slave-trade,  by 
which  British  merchants  supplied  foreigners  with 
slaves.  This  bill  passed  its  first  and  second  read- 
ings with  but  little  opposition ;  but  notwithstaad- 
^  the  eloqnence  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  aided  by  the 
f^  and  ability  of  others,  it  was  lost  by  two  votes. 
The  question,  meanwhile,  had  to  encounter  much 
jTPosition  in  the  lords,  from  some  who  did  not 
live  to  witness  its  nlumate  triumph,  in  spite  of 
''ueit  puny  efforts  to  oppose  it;  and  from  other  dis- 
^ptiahed  individuals,  who  happily  lived  to  honour 
the  men  they  once  deniised,  to  sanction  the  mea- 
lores  they  once  opposed,  and  to  rejoice  in  conferring 
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bn  Africans  tbc  \ioon  of  liberty,  of  wiach  they 
bad  not  then  considered  the  value  or  tbe  rigbt. 

Ill  the  folloiring  spring,  1794,  Mr.  Wilberforca 
again  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  same  purport  &s  the 
finmer,  wWch  was  carried  through  the  house  ol 
commons,  after  much  oi^>osttion,  bnt  was  finally 
lost  in  the  lords.  This  4ras  tbe  most  desperate 
period  in  the  history  of  the  abolition ;  there  seemed 
little  or  no  hope  of  success,  except,  indeed,  in  tbe 
one  grand  nnd  sever-fBiling  basis  of  hope — the 
goodness  of  tbe  cause,  and  the  supreme  coutronl 
of  the  righteous  Goremor  of  tbe  universe,  viho 
frequently,  in  the  Diyaterioiis  dispensations  of  His 
providence,  seems  to  shut  up  every  visible  door  of 
hope.  Yet,  even  in  circumstances  the  most  dis- 
couraging, those  wlio  have  been  the  longest  and 
closest  observers  of  His  movements,  are  accustomed 
10  expect  his  interpoaitior  in  the  lost  estiemityt 
Just  as  the  Red  Sea  was  opened  for  tbe  iMtssage  of 
tbe  Israelites  when  surrounded  with  insuTmounlable 
difficulties.  Hence  such  observers  are  accustomed 
devoutly  to  say,  "I  will  wait  for  tbe  Lord,  who 
hidetb  nimself  from  the  bouse  of  Isntel." 

In  addition  to  parliamentary  discouragements, 
the  health  of  the  laborious  and  generous  Clarkson, 
vhich  had  long  suffered  frum  his  unparalleled  exer- 
tions, completely  gave  way,  and,  to  use  bis  own 
expression,  he  was  obliged,  though  very  reluctantly, 
to  be  borne  out  of  the  field,  where  he  had  placed 
the  great  honour  and  glory  of  hii  life.  One  great 
source  of  anxiety  and  distress  to  him  was.  the 
injury  and  persecution  sustained  by  those,  who, 
at  his  instance,  had  given  evidence  on  the  question, 
and  who  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their  ruin  ; 
l)iit,  to  make  his  mind  easy  (Hi  this  subjeGl,  a  lu^ie 
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fHcnd  to  die  cftuse,  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread, 
£sq.,  generously  undertook  to  mtke  f;ood  all  such 
isjuries,  which  he  fulfilled  at  a  ^at  expeuce. 

In  179fl,  Mr.  Wilberforce  attempted  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  which  waa  necessary  to  confirm  the  previous 
sesolution  of  ihe  house,  that  the  slave-trade  should 
ee«s«  in  1786,  but  it  was  lost  by  a  atatotity  of 
tweiit)r-ODe. 

Ib  1796,  he  reneired  his  eflorts  for  tbe  abolition 
of  tbe  trade  in  1797.  Af^r  considerable  piDmise 
of  success,  the  bill  was  ultimately  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fiwr. 

In  1797  two  bills  were  brought  forward  for  the 
miproTemrat  of  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  in 
order  to  the  gradual  removal  of  the  slave-tntde ; 
but  theae  half  measures  could  neither  satisfy  the 
friends,  nor  conciliate  the  enemieB,  of  liberty,  and 
both  attempts  failed. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Wilberforce  again  renewed  his 
dfortB,  su^oned  by  all  his  old  friends,  and  by 
several  new  ones,  whose  names  were  t^rwarda 
distingniahed  in  ^e  annals  of  abolition ;  George 
Canning,  who,  in  18S7,  died  prime  minister  of  the 
pealm;  Sir  Robert  Buxton,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr. 
Bouverie,  and  others;  but  tbe  meHSure  was  defeated 
by  four  votes. 

Undismayed  by  disappcnntment,  the  indefatigable 
phituithn^iit,  in  1799,  renewed  bis  motion,  but 
was  vehemently  opposed,  even  by  those  who  had 
professed  themselves  Iriendly  to  gradual  abolition, 
and  had  even  originated  the  measure;  a  full  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  that  those 
who  wished  to  protraet  tbe  period,  whatever  their 
professions,  in  reality  wished  to  uphold  the  syst^n; 
ttnd  that  there  could  be  no  real  ol^ection  against 
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immediate  abolitiun,  that  would  not  remain  wiUi 
equal  force,  ten,  twenty,  or  a.  hundred  yesrs  later. 
Tile  measure  was  lost  by  ^ght. 

After  the  failure  of  this  motion  for  the  general 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton 
hrought  in  a  bill  to  conBne  it  wiUiin  certain  limits. 
The  direct  object  of  thia  measure  was  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  which 
had  been  endangered  and  interrupted  by  the  horrid 
traffic.  This  bill  passed  through  the  commons, 
bat  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords,  notwithstanding 
the  able  support  of  Lord  Grenville,  who  introduced 
it;  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Holland,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  made  an  eloquent  and 
ar^mentative  speech.  Thus  the  question  had 
been  tried  in  almost  erery  possible  way,  and  yet 
had  been  eventually  losL  It  was  now  conaidf^^d 
prudent  not  again  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  r^ular 
annual  measure,  but  to  wait  until  some  new.  cir- 
cumstance should  favour  its  introduction;  accord- 
ingly, foiu-  years  were  suffered  to  pass  by  withont 
any  particular  motion  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Wil- 
beiforce  still  taking  every  opportunity  of  assuring 
the  house  that  he  had  not  grown  cool  in  the  cause, 
but  would  agitate  it  on  a  future  occasion.     The 

¥;ar  1804  was  fixed  on  for  renewing  the  attempt., 
he  union  with  Ireland  was  now  effected,  the  Irish 
members  had  taken  their  seat  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  most  of  them  were  known  to  he  friendly 
to  the  cause.  The  committee  of  the  society  had  now 
added  to  its  list  several  names,  which  have  been  evM. 
since  honouiably  allied  with  the  cause,  and  supported 
it  with  their  talents,  their  influence,  their  property, 
most  of  them  in  parliament,  and  some  by  their  lite- 
rary productions: — James  Stephen,  Esq.  brother- 
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ia-law  to  Wilberfoice,  and  author  of  KTeral  valu- 
able and  important  works  on  slavery,  2achary 
Macaulay,  Esq.,  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  (noir 
I,ord  Brougham,]  William  Phillips,  Robert  Grant, 
and  John  Thornton,  Esqra.,  and  William  Allen 
of  the  benevolent  Society  of  Friends. 

In  March,  1S04,  Mr.  Wilberforce  brought  in 
bin  bill,  which  passed  the  commoos  with  a  great 
majority,  but  in  the  lords  the  discussion  was 
postponed  to  the  next  year.  Lord  Teignmouth 
(afterwards  president  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society)  became  a  supporter  of  this  noble 
causa^  and  one  of  the  committee  for  its  advance- 
ment ;  as  ^so  I>r.  Dickson,  who  had  traversed 
Scotland  in  its  behalf,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Biikbeck. 

■In  1806  Mr.  Wilberforce  renewed  his  motion 
of  the  former  year;  it  met  a  violent  opposition, 
and  was  ultimately  lost;  a  matter  of  severe  disap- 
pointment to  the  friends  of  the  cause,  whose  ex- 
pectations were  sanguine  after  the  great  majority 
of  the  past  year.  It  appeal^,  however,  that  the 
defeat  might  be  traced  to  a  too  confident  persuasion 
that  all  was  safe,  which  encouraged  wiiu  memben, 
who,  for  sixteen  yean  had  never  been  absent  when 
the  question  was  agitated,  to  give  way  to  other 
engagements  on  the  day  of  the  motion.  It  was 
lost  by  mom;  a  striking  warning  against  relaxing 
exertions,  however  apparently  secure  of  success, 
in  an  important  object,  until  success  is  actually 
attuned.  That  is  a  wise  maxim,  "Beckon  nothing 
done,  while  aught  remains  to  do." 

Lord  Heniy  Petty,  {now  Msrquis  of  Lans- 
downe,]  a  worm  and  enlightened  friend  to  the 
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caOM,  later  in  the  session,  gave  notice  of  bringing' 
in  a  bill  of  ^e  same  import  as  that  of  Mr.  WU- 
berforce,  but  the  pressare  of  business  prevented. 
The  next  year,  however,  it  seemed  ajmost  certain 
that,  with  proper  care  and  aitention,  the  measure 
would  be  earned.  It  was  possible  that  the  I^rds 
might  again  insist  on  hearing  evidence.  The 
former  witnesses  were  either  dead  or  dispersed, 
and  Ctarkson,  whose  health,  tStet  nine  years  sus- 
pension, bad  now  rallied,  set  forth  in  qneat  of  new 
witncwes.  Ctntudeiabte  success  attended  the  im~ 
mediate  object  of  his  journey.  He  had  also  ^e 
pleasure  of  finding  the  old  frieods  of  the  cause 
6no ;  and  the  rising  generation,  although  but 
scantily  informed  on  the  subject,  3^  profoundly 
attentive,  and  desirous  of  knowing  more.  Informa- 
tion judiciously  imparted  would  soon  kindle  np 
their  youthful  energy,  and  rojse  np  a  host  of 
ardent,  enlightened,  and  generous  spirits,  to  fill 
the  ranks  as  they  were  gradually  thinned  by  death, 
and  carry  on  Qie  great  and  glorious  conflict  on  be- 
half of  injured  Africa. 

In  January,  1806,  the  cause  lost  a  steady  friend 
and  able  advocate  in  Mr.  Pitt.  He  bad  not,  in- 
deed, effected  all  that  bad  been  hoped  from  the 
weight  of  his  influence  uid  the  elevated  and  im- 
portiuit  station  which  he  filled,  but  there  is  evwy 
reason  to  conclude  that  "  he  did  what  be  could," 
and  that  his  better  wishes  and  de^res  were  thwarted 
by  opposing  circumstances  and  feelings  beyond 
his  control.  When  the  subject  was  first  bron^t 
before  him,  he  deliberately  inquired  into  its  merits, 
and  when  satisfied,  professed  himself  a  friend  to 
abolition.     As  early  as  1788  he  endearouied  Uf 
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«flect  Bu  union  between  the  govemmraits  of  France 
and  England  for  the  promotion  of  the  measure; 
but  the  result  waa  not  favauntble,  nnd  bis  efibrls 
in  coDsequNice  were  confined  more  immediaitcly 
40  his  otTD  country.  In  partiament  he  was,  year 
after  year,  tlie  active,  strenaous,  and  coDsiatent 
defender  of  the  canae.  His  official  authority  he 
employed  in  gruiting  information,  documents,  and 
otfaer  facilities  to  those  who  laboured  in  investi- 
galiiig  the  subject.  The  civilJEation  of  Africa  was 
a  measure  very  n^  hia  heart.  He  considered  the 
1>est  efforts  of  Britain  on  this  behalf  as  a  debt  of 
justice  due  to  that  continent  for  the  many  eviJa 
ve  had  inflicted  on  it,  and  had  projected  Roue 
Jioble  designs  for  that  object,  to  which  his  own 
death  put  a  period.  It  is  iiad  to  conrince  per- 
acins  unacquainted  with  the  secret  springs  of  go- 
Temment,  that  a  prime  minister  cannot  do  every- 
thing; and  SQch  were  ready  to  entertain  a  doubt 
o(  Mr.  Pitt's  aiac«rity  in  the  cause,  from  its  not 
having  earlier  attained  the  consummation  they  de- 
sired. But  had  he  not  been  its  friend  ;  had  he 
in  his  public  aituation  set  himself  against  it,  and 
sireng^ened  the  handa  of  those  who  opposed  it, 
hiunanly  speaking  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
dial  it  would  hare  been  crushed  in  its  infancy, 
instead  of  having  attained  a  vigorous  maturity, 
and  being  prepared  for  an  early  triumph  under  his 
successora,  who  were  placed  in  more  favourable 
rircu  instance  9. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville  and 
Mr.  Fox  took  the  lead  in  the  administration. 
Shonly  afterwards  the  slave-trade  questioii  was 
brought  into  parliament  wiih  encouraging  pi-os- 
pect  of  success.     The  first  measure  proposed  was 
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to  give  effect  to  a  procUmatioD  of  (he  preceding 
year,  by  which  British  merchants  were  forbidden 
to  import  alave«  into  colonies  conquered  by  the 
British  BTRiB  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  next 
was  to  prohibit  British  subjects  from  being  en- 
DBged  in  importing  slaves  into  the  colonies  of  any 
loreiga  power,  whether  hoBlile  or  nentral ;  and  the 
third  to  prohibit  British  subjects  and  British  ca- 
pital from  being  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
alave-trade  in  foreign  ships,  and  the  ontfit  of 
foie^  ships  from  British  ports.  This  bill  was 
introduced  by  Sir  A.  Piggott,  the  attomey^eneral ; 
it  passed  the  commons  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five 
to  twenty-two,  and  the  lords  by  forty-three  to 
eighteen.  During  the  discussion,  both  Lord  Greu- 
ville  and  Mr.  Fox  declared,  in  their  respective 
houses  of  parliament,  that  they  felt  the  question 
of  the  slave-trade  to  be  one  which  involved  the 
dearest  interests  of  humanity,  and  the  most  nrgent 
claims  of  policy,  justice,  and  religion  ;  and  djat 
should  they  succeed  in  effecting  its  abolition,  they 
should  r^ard  that  sncceu  as  entailing  more  true 
glory  on  their  administnlion,  and  greater  honour 
and  advantage  on  their  coantry,  than  any  other 
meaaure  in  which  they  could  be  engaged.  Mr. 
Pox  also  declared,  that  since  be  bad  sat  in  the 
house,  a  period  of  between  thirty  and  forty  years, 
had  he  only  been  instrnmental  in  carrying  that 
measure,  he  should  think  his  life  well  spent,  and 
should  retire  satisfied  that  he  had  not  lived  in 
vain. 

This  bill  might  be  said  to  eBect  the  di<mem- 
berment  of  the  cruel  trade.  Its  death  blow  was 
reserved  for  another  session  of  parliament.  It 
was  thought  proper,   however,   that  each   honsa 
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thoDkl  record  those  principles  on  wbicli,  in  the 
ensuing  session,  a  meuare  might  be  properly 
grounded  for  the  total  abohtion  of  the  slare-bade. 
The  resolutiou  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  Mr-  Fox,  pronounced  the  slaTe-trade  to  be  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  of  jnstice,  horaanitv, 
and  policy,  and  pledged 'the  house  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  measures  for  eflectually  abotiabiag 
it.  A  smart  discussion  ensued,  in  which  all  the 
old  arguments  vere  hrought  forward  by  the  op* 
ponents  of  abolition,  and  triumphantly  answered 
by  its  Iriends.  At  the  close,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  were  in  favour  of  the  proposed  leaolation, 
and  only  fifteen  acainst  it.  Immediately  after  this 
division,  Mr.  Wiltwrforce  moved  nn  address  to  the 
king,  praying  him  to  direct  a  negociation  to  be 
entered  into,  by  which  ibreign  powers  should  be 
invited  to  co-operate  in  measures  for  the  universal 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  This  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

The  resolution  and  address  were  then  comina- 
nicated  to  the  lords,  and  their  concurrence  in  them 
desired.  Lord  Grenville  introduced  and  supported 
the  motion  in  a  most  able  and  interesting  speech, 
fally  proving  from  tacts  the  injustice,  inhnmanity, 
and  impolicy  of  the  slave-trade.  The  Bishop  of 
Liondon  answered  some  arguments  and  objections, 
falsely  grounded  on  the  toleration  of  slavery 
among  the  Jews,  and  on  some  precepts  of  obe- 
dience found  in  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
observed  were  eagerly  seized  as  a  handle  for  sup- 
porting slavery,  by  persons  little  accustomed  to 
regulate  their  general  conduct  by  the  authority  of 
scripture.  Among  other  able  supporters  of  the 
measure  were  the  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  Qr. 
303 
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Hontey,  BiBhop  of  Sl  Asaph,  Lord  Holland, 
Earl  Stuihope,  BbtI  Grosvenor,  &nd  Lord  Ellenbo- 
Tough.  The  rewlution  was  carried  by  a  nuyority 
ofroity-one  to  tirenty,  and  the  address  to  the  king 
without  A  dinsion.  One  more  preliminary  mea- 
sure was  necessary  to  complete  the  proceedings  of 
this  session,  and  to  prevent  the  dreadful  excess  of 
rapine  and  cruelty,  to  which  the  exasperated  slave- 
merchants  woiUd  be  driTen  by  the  conviction  that 
their  tinte  was  short,  and  that  they  were  gathering 
their  hut  harvest.  This  was  a  bill  to  prevent  ihe 
fitting  out  of  any  vessel  in  the  slave-trade  which 
had  not  been  heretofore  employed  in  the  serrice. 
But  for  this  precaution,  every  vessel  that  could 
have  been  procured  would  duabtless  have  been 
employed  in  the  slave-trade  for  the  few  short 
months  before  it  would  become  absolutely  illegs}. 
Joy,  graUtude,  and  hope,  now  filled  the  breasts 
of  the  friends  of  huma^ty.  But,  as  the  darkest  of 
mortal  scenes  is  chened  by  some  glimmering  ray 
of  light,  so  the  brightest  is  interrupted  by  some 
gloomy  clund.  In  Oct  1806,  Fox,  the  brilliant 
statesman,  the  warm,  and  steady,  and  influential 
friend  of  abolition,  was  numbered  with  the  dead, 
before  the  completion  of  the  object  on  which  his 
heart  was  set.  When  the  resolution  above-men- 
tioned was  in  contemplation,  and  Mr.  Fox  was 
mentioned  as  the  fittest  person  to  introduce  it,  he 
readily  consented,  and  declared  that,  in  whatever 
situation  he  might  be,  he  would  use  his  warmest 
ellbrta  fur  the  promotion  of  this  righteous  cause. 
When  the  meaaure  which  succeeded  that  rescdu- 
tion,  viz.  the  bill  to  prevent  any  new  vessel  being 
employed  in  the  trade  was  proposed,  it  was  sag- 
gested  to  Mr.  Fox,  that,  being  late  in  the  session. 
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k  had  perhaps  better  be  delayed,  Jest  the  houses 
of  pwliament  should  be  wwiried  by  such  Ireq aeady 
'  .-  .    I  he  replied. 


repeated  motioiiB  on  erne  subject;  but  he  repliei  . 
{if  not  with  prophetic  foresight,  which  the  event 
confirmed,)  with  sagacity  and  decision  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  who  have  important  duties  de- 
Tolring  upon  them,  either  for  themselres  or  others, 
that  be  believed  both  houses  were  disposed  to  get  rid 
of  the  trade ;  that  his  owd  life  was  precarioua ; 
that  if  he  omitted  to  serve  the  injured  Africans  on 
tiiis  occasion,  he  might  have  no  other  opportunity 
of  doing  it,  and  that  he  dared  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  n^lect  so  great  a  duty.  "  Wliat- 
•oever  thy  band  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,  f(ir  there  is  neith»  work,  nor  Imowledge, 
nor  device  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest."  From 
this  period  the  health  of  the  great  man  FSfMdly 
declined ;  bat  when  removed  by  pain  and  sickness 
troax  the  discussion  of  political  subjects,  he  never 
foif^t  this  cause.  "  Two  things,"  said  he  on  bis 
death'bed,  "  I  wish  earnestly  to  see  accomplished 
— peace  with  Europe,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
riave-trade ;  but  of  the  two  I  wish  the  latter." 
These  sentiments  he  frequently  repeated,  and  the 
hope  of  abolition  quivered  on  his  lips  in  the  last 
hour  of  his  life. 

In  1K07  the  great  question  was  again  agitated, 
and  happily  for  the  last  time.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  it  was  fiist  brought  before  the 
lords  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  form  of  "  A  Bill 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade."  Two  days 
afterwards,  four  counsel  were  heal^  against  the 
measure,  and  the  day  following  Lord  Qrenville 
opened  the  debate  ^th  great  ability,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Bishop 
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or  Ourhun,  (Dr.  Bamiigton,]  the  Earls  Moira, 
Selkirk,  and  Rosslj/n ;  and  Lords  Holland,  King", 
and  Hood.  The  debate  lasted  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  momuig,  when  the  votea  in  tavotir  of  the  hill 
proved  to  be  one  hundred,  and  those  against  it 
thirty-six. 

The  month  following  the  hill  was  sent  down  to 
the  Commons.  When  counsel  had  been  heard 
against  it,  aai  the  question  had  been  pnt  Tor  its 
commitment.  Lord  Viscount  Howich,  now  the 
reneiahle  Earl  Grey,  made  an  eloquent  and  pow- 
erful speech  in  bvour  of  the  cause.  He  was  sup 
ported  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  Mr.  Luahington,  Mr. 
Favrkes,  Lord  Mabon,  Lord  Milton,  (now  Earl 
Fiuwilliam,)  Sir  John  Doyle,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Earl  Percy;  names,  most 
of  which  have  been  since  familiaiieed  in  aseocia- 
tinn  with  every  liberal  and  benevolent  measure. 
On  the  divi^on,  there  speared  in  favour  of  the 
bill  two  hundred  and  eighty-three,  against  it  only 
sixteen ;  the  largest  majority  that  had  ever  been 
announced.  It  seemed,  indeed,  the  triumph  of 
iruch  and  liberality  over  interest  and  prejudice, 
for  several  old  opponents  of  the  r^hteous  cause 
went  away  unable  to  vote  against  it,  while  otben 
of  them  staid  in  their  places,  and  voted  in  it* 
favour.  In  its  several  stages  the  hill  had  to  en 
counter  some  slight  attempls  to  clog  its  freedom, 
or  to  retard  its  operations,  but  it  ultimately  passed 
without  a  division.  It  enacted,  that  no  ship  should 
clear  out  for  slaves  froni  any  port  within  the 
British  dominions  after  the  Ist  of  May,  1807; 
and  that  no  slave  should  be  landed  in  the  colonies 
after  March  Ist,  1808.  The  bill  having  thus 
passed  the  commons,  was  carried  to  the  lords  by 
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Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Lord  Gren- 
rille,  on  receinng  it,  urged  the  utmost  expeditioB 
in  getting  it  printed  and  sanctioned  by  the  lords ; 
for  it  had  yet  one  important  stage  through  whictk 
lo  pass,  that  of  receiving  the  royal  aswnt ;  aud  as 
it  was  strongly  Tuinoured  that  the  exiBting  mi- 
nistry was  about  to  be  displaced,  great  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  that,  should  that  event  take 
place  before  the  signature  was  obluned,  the  cause 
might  ogain  be  thrown  into  uncertainty  and  delay ; 
as  it  was  well  known  that  amoi^  the  constituents 
of  the  projected  new  ministry  were  several  who 
had  shown  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  cause. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  commons  on  the  18th  of  March,  was 
printed  and  ready  for  discussion,  on  its  amend- 
ments by  the  loids  on  the  23d.  Lord  GrenvilJe 
immediately  brought  it  forward.  It  encountered 
some  opposition,  but  was  ably  supported  by  the 
Duke  of  Norftdk  and  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  latter 
of  whom  said  this  great  act  of  justice  would  be 
recorded  in  heaven.  The  amendments  were  seve- 
rally adopted  without  a  division ;  but  an  omission 
of  three  words  was  discovered,  which,  if  not  recti- 
fied, would  defeat  the  object  of  the  bill.  An 
amendment  was  immediately  proposed  and  carried 
for  the  inserdon  of  these  three  words,  viz,  "  coun- 
try, territory,  or  place."  On  the  24th  it  was  sent 
hack  to  the  commons  for  their  assent  to  tlie  ad- 
dition of  the  three  words,  then  hack  to  the  lords 
as  approved  of,  on  the  -  same  day.  On  tlie  25th 
the  ministry  was  dissolved.  At  haJf-past  eleven 
in  the  morning,  the  members  of  the  ministry  were 
Bummooed  to  deliver  up  their  seals  of  office.  It 
then  appeared  that  a  commission  for  the  royal 
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tflflctft  to  this  bill,  among  others,  bai  been  ob- 
tained. The  eommissioii  vna  iniUntly  opened 
by  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  and  executed  as 
the  clock  struck  twelve.  The  ceremony  being 
over,  tbe  seals  of  office  were  resigned.  Thus  tbe 
lost  act  of  the  adiniuislndion  of  Lord  Gienville 
"  was  tbe  eBtoblisbment  of  a  MagnB  CharU  for 
Africa  in  Britain."  And  the  virtuous  and  suc- 
cessful esenioDB  of  thai  ministry  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  African  race,  will  pass  to  posterity,  and 
liv«  in  tbe  love  and  gratitude  of  matuind. 


The  abolition  of  tbe  slave-trade  was  a  matter  of 
cordial  rejoicing  to  all  tbe  friends  of  bumaitity, 
and  called  forth  expres»ODS  of  devout  gratitude  to 
Him  who  had  inspired  their  hearts  with  benevolent 
ardour,  who  had  enabled  them  to  persevere  in  spite 
of  all  opposition  and  discouragement,  and  who  bad 
ultimately  crowned  their  efforts  with  success.  The 
press  teemed  with  sermons,  addresses,  and  almost 
every  variety  of  literary  efibrt  in  congratulation 
and  commemoration  of  this  great  and  glorious 
-event.  Clarkson,  the  inde&tigable  labourer  in 
th«  sacred  cause,  no  sooner  witnessed  its  triumph, 
than  be  produced  a  modest  record  of  the  arduous 
toils  by  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it 
was  at  length  achieved.  -His  work  is  entided,  "A 
History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Tiade,"  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  He  who  having  been  so  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  work,  could  contrive  so  much  to 
-keep  himself  out  of  s%ht,  discover*  suc^  a  union 
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of  chiisttaiL  hamitity  and  magiiimimity,  as  emi- 
ma\ly  qualifies  him  to  eojoy  an  infinitely  higher 
reward  than  the  applause  of  morlals,  in  the  success 
of  his  cause,  the  testimony  of  bis  consciencr,  and 
the  approhalion  of  his  God ;  and  when  the  greater 
ii  conscientiously  pursued,  the  Uttw  follows  ud- 
soDghL  Such  names  as  those  of  Sharpe  and 
Off^sou  are  not  permitted  to  steal  into  oblivion, 
any  more  than  the  fragrance  of  the  violet  can  be 
soppressed  by  the  leaves  under  which  it  hides  its 
modest  beauties. 


Iter  permaneDt  record  of  the  glorious  event 
Tved  in  an  elegant  pubiicaiion  bv  a  late 
tdmiled  and   spirited  artist    and  publisher, 


Bowyer,  Esq.  Pall  Mall.  Desiring  that  the  illus- 
trious act  of  the  British  legislature  should  be 
popularly  commemorated  by  a  tribute  of  British 
genius,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  the  allied  arts  of 
poetry  and  painting,  and  produced  a  splendid 
volume,  which  be  d^icated  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  the  society  of  which  that  illustrious 
prince  was  the  patron.  The  work  comprises  three 
poems:  the  lint,  by  James  Montgomery, entitled 
"The  West  Indies;"  the  second,  by  James  Gro- 
Ww,  eadlled  "Africa  Delivered;"  the  third,  by 
£'  Benger,  entitled  "  A  Poem  occasioned  by  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade."  The  embellisb- 
msnts  are  from  paintings  by  B.  Smirke ;  they 
Minprise  busts  of  Wilberforce,  Sharpe,  and  Clark- 
son;  a  vignette  of  the  fable  of  Prometheus  de- 
livered, to  whiidi  there  are  explanatory  lines  by 
Montgomery;  and  nine  other  beautiful  engravings, 
iUuatrative  of  the  aentiraenta  of  the  poems. 

But  though  the  slave-trade  and  its  horrors  were 
done  away,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
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could  effect  it,  it  could  not  be  tost  sight  of  by  the 
fnendfl  ot  humanity,  that  their  trinmpli  naa  in- 
complete, while  personal  aud  hereditary  slavery 
conUnued  to  exist  in  the  colonies  of  the  British 
empire.  It  was  indeed  foadlv  hoped,  that  the 
great  measure  of  1807,  accomplished  after  a  twenty 
years'  struck,  nould  have  tended  r^dly  to  the 
mitigation  Kod  gradual  extinction  of  negro  Imndage 
in  those  colonies.  But  year  after  year  elapsed,  and 
a  degree  of  supineness  prevailed  ;  people  seemed 
U  think  that  in  obtainingthe  abolition  of  the  slave* 
trade,  they  had  done  all  that  devolved  upon  them 
to  do.  If  the  subject  was  referred  to,  it  was  gene- 
rally met  by  an  expression  of  triumph  and  grati- 
tude in  tfau  achievement,  accompanied  with  too 
little  diapontion  to  farther  inquiries  which  should 
disturb  the  repose  of  satisuiction.  Some  few, 
however,  more  enlightened  and  ardent  spirits,  or 
who  had  luid  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing, 
or  of  ascertaining  the  real  slate  of  things,  were 
continually  stirred  with  a  conviction  that,  after  a 
lapse  of  sixteen  years  from  the  abolitiou  of  the 
slave-trade,  slavery  and  all  its  ills  existed  almost 
with  undiminished  prevalence,  notwithstanding  oc- 
casional improvements  in  the  colonial  government, 
with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  slave. 

Of  these  improvements,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  Registry  Bill,  in  1816,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  carried,  through  the  greatest 
opposition  from  the  colonists  and  their  partisans. 
Its  object  was  to  prevent  the  illicit  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa.  The  measure  was  ably  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Stephen,  in  letters  to  Wilberforce. 
The  local  knowledge  and  high  professional  cha- 
racter of  this  gentleman  qualified  him  to  discuss 
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soch  >  subject,  and  claimed  for  him  a  respectful 
allention  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Several  other  valuable  publications  tended  to 
^w  the  public  attention  to  the  subject,  eapeeiolly 
Pinckard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  1815;  Cof- 
lios's  Professional  Planter,  1804;  Dixon's  Miti- 
gwion  of  SlavMy,  1814;  Watson'a  Defence  of 
Methodist  Missions,  1816;  Cropper's  Letters  to 
Wilberforce,  1822 ;  Wilberforce's  Appeal  to  Re- 
hgion,  Justice,  and  Humanitj-,  1823;  Negro 
Slavery  in  the  United  Stales  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  especially  in  Jamaica,  1823;  besides  the 
Reports  of  the  AiHcan  Institution,  and  other 
kindred  societies,  and  some  pamphlets  on  the 
Mmparatire  expense  of  free  and  slave  labour. 

Under  the  conviction  thus  produced,  in  1823  a 
society  was  formed  "  for  the  mitigation  and  gra- 
oual  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dotDimons."  Will  it  be  considered  tedious  and 
uninieresting  to  detail  the  names  of  those  who 
lomed  this  society?  No:  it  will  be  interesting 
Md  gratifymg  to  observe  some  names  with  which 
«  have  long  been  familiar,  as  fathers  of  the  sacred 
«»Me.  stm  animated  in  the  evening  of  life  with 
lUiOUDinished  ardour  for  its  prosecution  and  exten- 
sion; and  to  observe  others  rising  up  to  strengthen 
IneiT  hands,  to  pursue  the  arduous  struggle,  and 
niittlly  lo  experience  the  joy  of  extended  success. 

PlTKON    AND    PkesIDKKT. 

Hia  Rojal  Highnesi  the  Duke  of  aioucoter. 

Vice  PaBsmcNTS. 

■"■e  Most  Noble  the  Marqni.  I  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 

or  UEBdowne,  |       Briitol, 

2  E 
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The  Rt  Hon.  Eart  Nugent, 
The  Rt  Hod.  Lord  Soffield, 
The    Rt.    Hod.    Lord  Col. 

Sir  luott  H*ekiDto«h,  M.P. 
HcDrr  Brongluun,  Eaq.,  H.  P. 
Ju.  BDtterwortb,  Esq.,  H.P. 
Tho*.  FcveU  BDxtOD,  Ejq., 

M.P. 
Thonuu  CUrksoD,  Esq. 
William  Dillv^D.  Eh]. 
WiUiun  Etuu,  Esq.,  H.P. 


MBtSnRES  TOWARDS 


W.  T.  Money,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Wnli4m  Smitfa,  Esq.,  H.P. 
JUDM  Stepfaeo,  Esq. 
Sunuel  Chu-les  Whitbmd, 

Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  W.    Whitmore,    Esq., 


Wilberforce,  Btq., 


M.P. 

Villiai 


Sftmoel  Hoare,  Jan.,  Esq. 


Willuun  Allen,  Esq. 
T.  O.  BsUDgtOD,  Eiq. 
O.  G.  Babington,  Esq. 
David  Barclay,  Esq. 
Charlei  Barclay,  Esq. 
A.  R.  Bardar,  Esq. 
Peter  Bedford,  Esq. 
Bobert  Bensoa,  Esq. 
Rev.  Jabez  Bunting, 


Jamea  Cropper,  Esq. 
Joeepb  Dioudale,  Esq. 
JohD  EUiot,  Esq. 
T.  F.  Forster,  Esq. 
Ed;  Forrter,  Esq. 
B.  M.  Forster,  Esq. 


Robert  Forater,  Esq. 
"Y.  A.  Garrett,  E«q. 

imuel  Guroej,  Esq. 
W.  J.  Hatbanay,  Esq. 


Luke  Howard,  Esq. 
Edmund  JanseD,  Esq. 
Zacbary  Hacautay,  Esq. 
T.  B.  Macaulaj,  Esq. 
Henry  Newman,  Esq. 
George  SUcey,  Esq. 
W.  Poilei  Reynolds,  E«q. 
Robert  Simpson,  Esq. 
Tbomat  Swrge,  Esq. 
Henry  Tfaoraton,  Esq. 
RcT.  H.  Venn, 
'Hem;  Waymouth,  Esq. 
Wm.  Witberforce,  J  un.,  Esq. 

Sbcbbtabi. 
W.  L.  Hanbaiy,  Eiq. 

In  March,  1823,  this  society  comioenced  iU 
operations  hy  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 
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to  existing  circumstances,  aad  by  plediging  tliem- 
selves,  Eis  men,  as  christians,  and  as  patriots,  in 
their  separate  and  collective  capacities,  to  en- 
dearonr,  by  all  pradent  and  lawful  meani,  to  miti- 
gate and  eventually  to  abolish  colonial  slavery 
ihroughout  the  British  dominions.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  means  of  carrying  these  objects  into 
effect,  was  the  obtaining  and  diffusing  information. 
on  the  subject;  with  this  view  they  shortly  after* 
wards  published  "  A  brief  View  of  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  Negro  Slaven-,  as  existing  in  the  Colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain.  In  this  was  stated  the 
Appalling  fact,  that  upwards  c^  800,000  human 
hcings  were  held  in  a  state  of  degrading  person^ 
alavery.  Among  the  wretched  features  of  their 
condition  the  following  are  ennmeraled.  Being 
ibe  absolute  property  of  a  fellow-man;  liable  to  be 
^oM  or  transferred  at  his  pleasure;  placed  at  his 
(discretion  as  to  the  measure  of  labour,  food,  and 
puniahment;  branded  like  cattle  with  a  hot  iron, 
wrf  thus  retaining, '  in  indelible  characters,  the 
proof  of  their  servile  state  ;  driven  to  labour  by 
die  cart-whip ;  at  certain  seasons  compelled  to 
laboOTj  not  only  the  whole  day,  but  also  half  the 
"i^t;  having  no  claim  on  their  masters  for  wi^es; 
obliged  to  labour  for  their  own  maintenance  on 
|he  Sabbath-day;  liable  to  be  punished  at  the 
irresponsible  discretion  of  their  master  or  his 
^nls;  regarded  as  mere  chattels,  and  liable  to 
be  sold  for  their  master's  debts ;  denied  the  legal 
'wciion  of  marriage ;  having  little  or  no  access  U> 
'he  means  of  christian  instruction ;  liable  to  be 
'5?™^  fron*  every  family  tie ;  incapable  of 
giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  against  a  white  - 
Prison ;  having  every  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way 
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of  obbuning  freedom;  liberty,  if  obtained,  ingwat 
danger  of  being  lost;  iheir  veiy  skin  being  pre- 
sumed an  evidence  of  slavery  in  the  absence  of 
positive  proof  to  the  contrary ;  and,  finally,  tbe 
perpetnation  of  the  wretched  inheritance  of  davery 
to  their^ffipring. 

On  these  fiKts  the  society  grounded  its  appeal 
that  some  efiectueJ  steps  should  be  token  for  miti- 
gating the  rigours  of  negro  bondage,  or  for  putting 
'    a  condition  so  grievously  outraging  every 


tian  religion.  Even  admitting  tbe  possibility  of 
some  danger  or  inconvenience  arising  from  im- 
mediately liberating  all  tbe  actual  victims  of  the 
slave-trade,  or  tbeir  adult  descendants,  yet  the 
committee  urged  that  no  satisfactoTy  reason  could 
be  assigned  nby,  since  the  abolition  of  the  trade, 
children  should  continue  to  inhent  the  unhappy 
condition  of  their  parents,  which  was  admitted  to 
be  an  unjust  infliction.  They  also  feltjustly  con- 
vinced, that  no  institution  so  directly  at  variance 
with  the  will  of  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse could  prove  a.  source  of  permanent  advantage, 
either  to  nations  or  individuals;  but  that  slavery 
was  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  slave-owner, 
as  cruel  and  oppres^ve  to  tbe  slave,  and  that  its 
abolition  wonld  prove  an  unspeakable  benefit  to 
both.  ■  The  colonists,  indeed,  alleged  that  they 
should  sustain  a  great  actual  loss  by  such  a 
change  in  the  system.  This,  however,  remained 
for  proof;  and  if  any  such  injury  were  sustained, 
their  claim  for  redress  lay  not  with  the  already 
injured  negro,  but  with  the  British  people.  This 
tnun  of  argument  is  snccesafully  followed  up  in 
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Clarkson's  admirable  pamphlet,  "  Tboughti  on 

tie  Necessity,"  &c.  Having  first  admitted  the 
defeat  of  the  sanguine  hopes  formerly  entertained, 
ihat  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  would  lead  to 
the  humane  and  enlightened  treatment  of  slaves, 
and  ultimately  to  their  emancipation,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  that,  for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  which 
yet  oppressed  the  injured  African,  it  was  in  rain 
to  look  to  West  Indian  legislature,  the  remedy 
could  only  be  sought  from  a  British  parliament. 
He  then  proves  that  the  planters  can  neither  prove 
a  moral  nor  a  legal  right  in  their  slaves.  Those 
of  the  slaves  who  were  native  Africans,  were  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  violence,  and  then  sold ;  but  as 
such  a  transaction  could  sot  deprive  them  of  their 
own  right  in  themselves,  it  could  not  confer  that 
right  on  another.  Birth  could  not  confer  it,  be- 
cause  freedom  is  the  native  birthright  of  every 
rational  creature;  and  if  parents  were  subjected  to 
slavery  as  a  reparation  for  injury,  or  a  punishment 
for  crime,  the  infant  had  no  part  in  the  injury  or 
tlie  criminality ;  the  master  of  the  parent  has  no 
claim  on  him.  Then,  man's  individual  accouuta- 
bility  proves  that  be  cannot  justly  be  so  placed 
under  the  will  of  another,  as  to  be  compelled  by 
him  to  do  that  which  is  in  itself  immoral  and 
sinful ;  a  comptilsion  frequently  practised  by  slave 
masters,  with  the  infliction  of  severe  punishment, 
in  case  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  slave. 
He  then  brings  the  slave-holder's  claim  to  the 
test  of  original  grants,  or  permissions  of  govern- 
ment, acts  of  parliament,  charters,  or  English 
laws.  Ithaa  already  been  clearly  shown,  (pp.  Ill, 
113,)  that  neither  the  African  slave-trade  nor 
West  Indian  slavery  would  have  been  allowed  at 
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first,  Viit  for  the  misrepresentadons  and  fiJKboods 
of  those  engaged  in  tjiem.  The  governments  of 
Europe  were  made  to  believe  that  the  Africana 
oolunlarily  quitted  their  owa  land  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  that  those  who  conveyed  them  were 
actuated  by  a  benevolent  desire  uid  intention  to 
belter  their  circumstaneea,  and  to  insiruct  them  in 
the  christian  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  a  well 
authenticated  fact  in  history,  that  the  origiual 
govemment  grants  and  permission  had  their  origin 
in  fraud  and  falsehood;  and  if  the  premitet  fall, 
all  conclusions  and  concessions  grounded  on  them 
must  fall  too.  Then  as  to  cAarfcr*— slavery  hod 
indeed  been  upheld  and  kept  t>^ether  by  the  laws 
which  those  charters  gave  the  colonists  the  power 
to  make:  that  very  slavery,  nevertheless,  was 
illegal,  for  in  all  the  charters  it  was  ejcpressed  that 
the  laws  and  statutes  to  be  made  under  them  must 
not  be  repugnant  but  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  We  all  know,  by  our  happy  ex- 
perience,  that  Great  Britain  has  no  law  which 
will  sanction  the  sale  of  a  human  being;  the 
forcing  another  to  work  without  wages  and  with- 
.  out  choice  of  his  master;  or  the  punishment  of 
one  human  being  at  the  caprice  of  another.  In- 
deed, the  very  slave-holders  themselves  admitted, 
that,  if  debarried  of  whatever  was  repuguant  to  the 
laws  of  England,  they  did  not  see  how  they  could 
have  any  title  (o  their  slaves  likely  to  be  supported 
by  the  laws  of  England.  In  Jact,  the  colonial 
system  was  at  constant  variance  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  English  constitution. 

Mr.  Clarkson  then  urges  the  obligation  to  re- 
lease  these  slaves,  not  when  it  is  convenient  to 
Britain  to  spare  them,  but  when  they  can  be  re- 
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leased  niih  safety  to  themselves.  By  appealing  to 
facta,  he  proves  that  emancipation  would  at  that 
time  be  found  proctii^able,  lafe,  and  advantageous 
to  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  &cts  to  which 
he  alludes,  as  having  occurred  wiliiia  forty  years; 
Here  the  emancipation  of  a  body  of  negro  slaves, 
tiiiomiting  to  upwards  of  2000,  who  bad  run 
away  from  their  North  American  masters,  and 
Joined  the  British  army  during  the  American  war. 
They  were  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  as  British  sub- 
jects asd  free  men.  On  account  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  whitepopulation,  they  were  afterwuds  re- 
mored  to  Halifax,  and  distributed  through  the 
country.  They  acquired  the  arts  of  life,  sup- 
]K>rted  ihemselrea  by  their  industry,  and  were 
quiet  and  peaceable  neighbours.  In  process  of 
time  ihey  embraced  Christianity,  built  places  of 
worship,  and  had  ministers  from  their  own  body. 
They  i^terwards  emigrated  to  Sierra  Leone.  In 
1814,  when  for  a  short  time  hostilities  existed 
between  England  and  America,  some  hundreds  of 
negroes  joined  the  British  standard  in  tlie  same 
manner ;  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  they  were 
taken  to  Trinidad,  to  be  employed  as  free  labourers. 
The  planters  objected,  assured  that  no  negro  would 
work,  even  for  hire,  and  that  if  settled  there  as  free 
men  they  would  anhaiat  by  plunder.  The  go- 
vernor. Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  resisted  these  pre- 
judices, and  resoked  on  trying  the  experiment. 
The  result  was  most  satisfactory;  these  emanci- 
pated slaves  laboured  with  industry,  and  main- 
tained a  peaceable  demeanour  and  general  good 
conduct,  which  entirely  refuted  the  calumnies 
raised  against  their  race.  A  third  case  compre- 
hended several  hundreds    of  negroes  who  had 
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formed  the  West  Indian  black  regiraenta,  and  who, 
in  1819,  were  disbanded,  liberated,  and  conveyed 
to  Sierra  Leone,  where,  on  lands  given  them  by 
goTemmcnt,  they  had  founded  severed  flourishing 
Tillages,  and  were  deemed  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  colony.  Another  case  adduced  was  that  of 
captured  negroes,  t.  e.  the  cargoes  of  slave-ships 
captured  at  diflerent  times  since  the  slave-trade 
became  illegal.  These  were  landed  at  Sierra 
Leone,  in  companies  of  from  fifty  to  three  or  four 
hundred  at  «  time,  and  immediately  made  free, 
and  encouraged  to  culdvate  the  habits  of  civilized 
society.  The  whole  number  amounted  to  about 
14,000,  and  their  general  conduct,  habits,  and 
manners,  were  most  satisfactory.  The  other  cases 
were  those  of  St.  Domingo,  where  nearly  600,000 
persons  were  made  free  at  once,  and  where  it  was 
satisfactorily  proved  that  all  the  tumults  that  had 
arisen  proceeded  not  from  the  importation  of  free- 
dom, but  from  subsequent  oppressive  attempts  to 
take  itaway;  and  that  the  whole  population,  con- 
sisting of  free  blacks,  were  living  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  under  wise  and  equitable  laws  of  their 
own  framing.  A  sixth  example  of  emancipation 
was  in  Columbia,  in  America.  The  patriotic  Ge- 
neral Bolivar  began  by  making  free  his  own  slaves, 
to  ihe  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred ;  and  after- 
wards representing  the  case  to  cougi'ess  at  Ve- 
nezula,  obtained  a  decree  for  the  emancipation  of 
all  slaves  who  had  assisted  in  achieving  tiie  inde- 
pendence of  the  I'epublic  ;  for  the  freedom  of  alt 
children  tliereafler  bom  of  slaves;  and  for  a  tax  on 
property,  to  form  a  fund  for  purchasing  the  free- 
dom of  adult  slaves,  prioritv  being  given  according 
to  character.     The  work  ol'liberation  went  steadily 
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on,  and  the  liberated  slaves  were  peaceably  nt 
work  through  the  republic,  aa  wdl  tbe  newly 
enfranchised  as  those  origindly  free. 

In  addition  to  these  instances,  some  interestiii|T 
facts  are  recorded  of  individual  libenJity  and  jus- 
tice being  exercised,  not  only  with  safety,  but 
with  abund&nt  advantage  to  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor.  A  Mr.  Steele,  having  large  estates  in 
Barbadoes,  which  proved  very  unprofitable  under 
the  management  of  others,  went  over  himself,  at 
nearly  eighty  yeaiB  of  age.  He  immediately  sub- 
stituted a  system  of  kindness  and  rewords  for  that 
of  cruelty  and  punishment.  He  took  away  the 
whips,  which  caused  the  white  overseers  to  resign, 
and  established  a  sort  of  magistracy  among  the 
negroes  themselves,  appointing  tbe  elder  negroes 
as  superintendents,  and  made  it  their  choice  to 
establish  and  enforce  obedience  and  industry.  In 
case  of  offences,  they  were  tried  by  a  jury  ot 
negroes,  in  the  presence  of  their  master,  or  the 
new  overseer,  to  whom  also  were  made  daily  or 
occasional  reports  of  the  conduct  of  each  gang. 
This  treatment  gave  them  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
respectability. 

Mr.  Steele  next  made  an  experiment  of  the 
voluntary  system.  He  offered  a  small  pecuniary 
reward  to  aa  many  as  would  undertake  to  per- 
form a  certain  quantity  of  holeing  (the  most  la- 
borious work)  daily.  By  this  plan,  six  negroes 
performed  with  ease  what  had  been  reckoned  a 
hardship  for  eighteen,  and  bad  an  hour  each  even- 
ing to  spare.  This  plan  was  as  profitable  to  the 
master  as  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  servant,  as  it 
was  a  saving  of  the  Monm,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant object,  «f  which  we  may  form  some  idea. 
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by  the  eagerness  of  the  English  fevroer,  at  seed- 
time and  harvest,  to  get  his  work  dooe  at  the 
exact  thne;  but  our  ideas  are  very  inadequate  of 
the  importance  attached  to  the  shortuese  of  the 
period  in  which  the  work  can  be  accomplished  in 
those  hot  climates,  and  the  difference  in  the  har- 
vest, whether  a  certain  process  was  completed  in 
six  days  or  ten. 

This  veneiuble  and  benevolent  proprietor  pro- 
ceeded still  farther ;  in  fact,  adopted  a  measure 
which  went  to  altering  the  very  condition  of  the 
slaves,  and  placing  them  somewhat  on  th«  footing 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  in  feudal  times. 
This  was  to  form  his  plantation  into  manors,  and 
regis(£r  alt  his  adult  slaves  as  copyholders,  to 
each  of  whom  he  gave  separate  tenements  of  land, 
sufficient,  with  industry,  for  their  comfortable  main- 
tenance, and  deaceni£hle  to  tlieir  heirs.  In  re- 
turn for  this,  they  were  to  give  him  260  days' 
labour,  or  an  equivalent  rent,  reserving  the  remain- 
der entirely  to  themselves,  or  if  working  for  their 
master,  at  regular  wages.  The  result  of  his  be- 
nevolent scheme  was  highly  satisfactory.  He  was 
spared  to  the  age  of  ninety-one  to  witness  the 
growing  comfort  and  civilization  of  his  negroes, 
when  governed  by  ^xed  laws,  instead  of  arbitraiy 
controul,  and  stimulated  to  industry  by  the  hope 
of  advantage.  He  brought  them  to  that  condi- 
tion from  which  he  was  sure  they  might  safely 
be  transferred  to  the  rank  of  freemen,  and  probably 
would  have  proceeded  to  that  crowning  act  of 
liberality  and  justice,  had  his  life  been  yet  further 
prolonged.  The  happiness  he  coofetred  was  his 
highest  reward,  but  the  weight  of  aipiment  from 
his  example  with  West  Indian  planters  lay  in  the 
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fact,  \haX,  on  bis  new  sysleni,  'Ae  ineomt  cleared 
front  tke  estate  was  wore  than  three  times  what 
it  had  been  htfort.  This  was  a  posing  answer  to 
the  oil  reiterated  objection,  that  any  approach  to 
emancipation,  or  elevatiou  of  the  negro  in  the 
scale  -of  society,  was  fraught  with  danger  and  ruin 
to  his  employer.  Mr.  Clorkson  concludes  his 
pamphlet  by  expressing  his  desire  that  the  West 
IndianB  might  be  convinced,  if  possible,  that  they 
won]d  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  change. 
"  They  must  already  know,  both  by  past  and 
present  experience,  that  the  wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness are  not  profitable.  Let  tbem  not  doubt, 
since  the  Almighty  has  decreed  the  balance  in 
favour  of  virtuous  actions,  that  their  efforts  under 
the  new  system  will  work  together  for  their  good." 
The  circulation  of  the  society's  various  publi- 
cations produced  a  deep  interest  and  extensive 
effect ;  for,  in  a  very  short  time,  230  petitions  were 
spontaneously  addressed  to  parliament,  from  va* 
nous  parts  o!'  the  country,  praying  for  the  mitiga^ 
tiou  and  gradual  extinction  of  slavery ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  similar  petitions  was  only  pre- 
venied  by  the  parliamentary  discussion  of  the 
measure,  which  took  place  May  16,  1823.  On 
that  day  Mr.  Buxton  made  a  motion  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: — "  ITiat  the  state  of  slavery  is 
i^pugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, and  of  the  christian  religion,  and  that  it 
<™ght  to  be  gradually  abolished  throughout  the 
Britibh  dominions,  with  as  much  expedition  as 
may  be  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  well 
oeit^  of  all  the  parties  concerned."  Had  this 
"wtion  been  agreed  to,  it  was  the  intention  of 
^r.  Buxton,  as  he  stated  in  his  speech,  to  foUow 
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it  ap  with  k  bill  or  bills,  which  ahould  do  tuny  at 
once  all  the  most  palpable  and  cruel  abases  pnc- 
tised  upon  the  slaves ;  provide  for  their  moral  and 
religious  instructioD;  facilitate  and  encourage  their 
manuiaission ;  and  secure  to  their  oSspring  the 
biithright  of  freedom.  It  must  have  been  in- 
teresting and  affectiDg  to  see  the  comparaUvely 
youthfiu  senator  step  forward  and  consecrate  his 
energies  to  the  great  cause,  while  the  venerable 
Wilberforce  sat  by,  like  a  parent  eagte,  impelling, 
directing,  supporting,  and  delighting  in  the  flight* 
or  its  eaglet;  or,  rather,  like  the  ancient  prophet 
Elijah,  anointing  his  successor,  and  leading  him 
to  the  spot  where  his  own  prophetic  mantle  should 
descend  upon  him,  as  the  pledge  of  "  a  double 
portion  of  his  spirit" 

Mr.  Buxton,  in  an  animated  manner,  stated  the 
gross  injustice  in  which  the  slate  of  negro  slaTery 
originated,  and  detailed  some  particular  iustoncea 
of  tiie  cruelty  and  hardship  to  which  its  unhappy 
victims  were  exposed.  He  alluded  to  the  ima- 
ginary alarms  which  had  been  raised,  and  the 
terrific  predicliona  which  had  been  uniformly  ut- 
tered by  the  advocates  of  slavery,  wherever  any 
motion  was  made  or  proposed  which  should  in  the 
least  degree  tend  to  disturb  the  existing  state  of 
things.  "An  insurrection  of  all  the  blacks,  the  mas- 
e  of  all  the  whites,"  was  to  he  the  "  inevitable 


consequence"  of  the  slightest  intlination  that  the 
condition  of  the  former  might  and  ought  tc  '*'"  ■•" 


proved ;  and  having  proved,  instance  by  insU 
that  all  these  predictions  had  been  falsified  by  suo- 
sequent  fact,  he  argued  the  safety  of  proceeding 
in  the  woi^  of  equity  and  humanity,  undeterred  by 
these  imaginary  terrors. 
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At  ifae  cloee  of  Mr.  Buxton's  speech,  Mr.  Can~ 
ttiug,  as  the  organ  of  his  majesty's  government, 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  desire  to  mitigate, 
aiM  ulumately  tu  annihilate,  slavery,  but  made 
sonie  objections  to  Lhe  form  of  expression  of  Mr. 
Buxton's  motion,  and  proposed  instead — 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and 
decisive  measures  lor  meliorating  the  condition  of 
tlie  slave-population  in  his  majesty's  colonies. 

2.  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering, 
but  judicious  and  temperate  enforcement  of  such 
measures,  this  house  looks  forward  to  a  progressive 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation; such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  participa- 
tion in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

3.  That  this  house  is  anxious  for  the  accom- 
jilishment  of  this  purpose  at  the  earliest  period 
that  may  be  compatible  with  the  well  being  of  the 
slaves,  with  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a 
fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  lie  interests  of 
all  parties  concerned  therein. 

4.  That  these  resolutions  be  laid  before  his 
majesty. 

In  the  discussion  tliat  ensued,  some  attempts 
were  made,  on  the  old  system,  to  prove  the  happi- 
ness, satisfaction,  and  contentment  of  the  negroes, 
except  when  they  were  excited  by  the  injudicious 
and  unnecessary  interference  of  their  enthusiastic 
friends  in  England.  These  assertions,  however, 
were  ciearly  disproved  and  the  cause  ably  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Sir 
G.  Rose,  Mr.  Brougham,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Mr. 
Buxton,  in  reply  to  the  objections  made  against 
bis  speech.  As  the  motion  of  Mr.  Conning 
2f 
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embodied  the  sabstuice  of  whst  had  been  contem- 
plated in  that  of  Mr.  Buxton,  and  as  it  nae  secure 
of  tlie  Buppdrt  of  gorermneDt,  and  received  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  West  Indian  proprietors  present^ 
no  objection  was  msed  on  the  part  of  the  aboli- 
tionists ;  and  the  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  house,  and  subsequently,  with  ec^aal 
unanimtty,  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Thus  far  the  abolition  committee  acknowledged 
abundant  caoae  of  graiitode  to  God,  and  congra- 
tulation to  the  friends  of  humanity.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  matter  (ff  re^t  and  aniciety,  that  the  reforms 
recommended  Were  to  be  effected  not  by  Che  en- 
actment of  a  British  parliament,  but  throi^b  the 
medium  of  colonial  l^islatures,  which  past  ex- 
perience had  convinced  the  friends  of  the  cause 
were  more  likely  to  ^wart  and  delay,  than  cor- 
dially to  proiiiote  such  measures.  They  there- 
lore  urged  upon  the  public  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued and  increased  eitertion,  in  petitioning  par- 
liament, and  in  -estabhshing  local  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  inlbrmalion.  Sabsequenf 
events  proved  that  these  anticipations  and  sug- 
gestions were  not  unfounded  or  unnecessary. 

The  reforms  proposed  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment were  as  follow : — 

To  provide  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
and  christian  education  for  the  slaves. 

To  put  an  end  to  Sunday  markets  and  com- 
pulsory labour;  to  give  llie  slave  the  sabbath  as 
entirely  bis  owti ;  and  to  allow  him  equivalent 
time  in  the  week  for  the  cultivation  of  his  ground, 
and  otherwise  providing  for  himself  and  lamily. 

To  admit  the  testimony  of  slaves  in  courts  of 
justice ;  to  legalize  their  maiTiages,  and  protect 
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Ami  m  tbe  possession  of  property.  .  To  remove 
oil  (dtttructioiu  to  iDsnumigsion,  aud  to  graiii  to 
Ae  slave  tb«  poirer  ofTedeewing  himself,  his  wife, 
utd  family,  ai  a  lair  price.  To  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration of  families,  by  sale  or  otherwise ;  also  the 
TemovaJ  of  slares  from  the  estate  or  plantation  to 
which  tbey  belong.  To  restrain  the  power  and 
prevent  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  punishment ;  to  abo- 
lish Ibe  corporeal  punishment  of  females,  and  the 
use  of  the  driving  whip;  and  to  establish  Savings' 
Banks  for  the  use  of  the  slaves.  From  these  pro- 
visions of  reform  it  is  easy  to  conceive  some  idea 
eftiie  wretched  degraded  state  of  tjie  negroes  which 
was  thus  virtually  acknowledged  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  even  by  the  West  Indian  proprietors 
themselves.  Bat  these  moderate  concessions  were 
rejected  and  trampled  gpon  by  tlie  UxaX  authorities. 
Smne  renwnstrated  a^inst  tbem  as  fraught  with 
niiu  to  the  master,  i^urious  and  demondizing  (a 
ttie  slave,  peculiaii^  hazardous  to  the  lives  of  the 
free  coloured  inhabitants,  SJid  totally  subversive  of 
the  gracious  iutenlions  of  the  king.  The  aboli- 
tion of  flogging  of  females,  and  the  driving-whip 
as  it  respects  both  sexes,  they  msintalned  to  have 
deprivM  them  of  the  only  means  intelligible  to 
daves,  and  by  which  they  could  be  kept  in  oid&e. 
Some  of  the  cidonies  contumdiously  refused  to 
comply  with  the  leqoirements  of  government,  and 
others  evaded  the  provisions,  or  dealt  out  com- 
pliances in  so  scanty  a  measure,  that  next  to 
□otliiBg  was  dene.  Even  in  the  crown  colonies, 
(see  p  100,}  the  good  effected  fell  very  lar  abort 
of  the  pledges  and  intentions  of  government;  and 
in  fact  a  spirit  of  disappointment  and  cUscontent 
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manifested  ttaelf  among  the  unhappy  slaves,  from 
an  idea  that  something  had  been  done  for  thetc 
benefit  in  England,  of  which  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  reap  the  fruits.  The  consequent  tur- 
bulence was  serious,  though  greatly  magnified  by 
the  maligners  of  the  negro,  as  well  as  excited  by 
their  cruel  oppression.  They,  however,  of  course 
made  it  a  handle  to  work  against  the  advocatea  of 
humanity  and  the  teachers  of  religion.  This  will 
be  more  particulai'ly  noticed  hereafter^  it  is  enough 
to  say  here,  that  instead  of  discouraging  their 
effbrtH,  it  only  served  to  prove  more  fully  than  ever 
the  need  of  increased  energy  and  untiring  per- 


In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Abolition  Society, 
published  1825,  they  deeply  lament  that  so  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  sla\-e ;  they  urge  the  necessity  of  a  direct 
and  authoritative  inteiference  of  parliament,  and 
express  a  strong  desire  for  an  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  or  protecting  duty  on  West  Indian 
produce,  by  which  the  consumption  of  this  country 
was  almost  confined  to  that  produced  by  slave- 
labour,  when  articles  equally  good  might  be  ob- 
tained by  free  labour,  hut  for  the  interference  of 
Ibis  monopoly.  This  subject  is  ably  argued  out 
in  the  Report,  which  closes  with  an  announcement 
thai  Mr.  Wilberfotce  had  retired  from  public  life. 
A  just  tribute  of  gratitude  was  pwd  to  the  retiring 
patriot,  and  an  ardent  wish  expressed,  which  has 
been  happily  realized,  that  before  the  day  should 
arrive  when  his  country  would  appoint  nia  place 
among  the  tombs  of  her  departed  statesmen  aud 
heroes,  and  when  he  himself  should  be  put  in  pos- 
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-sesson  ot  his  etenial  leward,  he  might' Lave  nit- 
aessed  the  final  triumph  of  the  good  cause  to 
which  hia  li&  was  consecroted. 

Ahout  this  time  coosiderahle  attention  wu 
excited  b^  a  »mall  tract,  widely  ciitulaled,  entitled 
"Immediate,  not  gradual.  Abolition;  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  shortest,  safest,  and  most  eSectu^  means 
o(  getting  rid  of  West  Indian  Slarery."  This 
tnrCt,  tiiough  published  anonymously,  was  gene- 
r^y  undentooid  to  be  the  productioo  or  a  talented 
and  benevolent  'lady.  Miss  Hope,  of  Liverpool. 
It  ceitaildy  was  an  honourable  and  successful 
efibrt  in  the  good  cause.  It  was  read  with  avidity 
hy  thousands,  who  had  not  access  to  larger  works, 
«c  who  had  not  leisure  lOr  ability  to  punue  a 
lengthened  ixain  of  reasoning ;  and  proceeding,  as 
it  <Ud,  upon  the  supposition  that  a  total  abstinence 
from  West  Indian  produce,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  reaUr  desirous  of  abolishing  slavery, 
would  greatly  faciUtale,  if  not  absolutely  ensure^ 
^e  attainment  of  that  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  he  wished,  it  was  the  means  of  inducing  very 
many  to  adopt  the  measure.  How  far  this  absti- 
nence really  did  promote  the  object  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  ascertain,  as  other  causes  at  length  operated 
in  bringing  it  about.  It  is,  however,  matter  of 
pleasing  reflection  to  those  who  could  do  Utile 
more,  that  they  conscientiously  practised  an  act  of 
aelf-denial  in  the  hope  of  furtheiing  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

In  1820  the  Anti-slavery  Society  began  to  issue  a 
monthly  publication,coiitaining  accounts  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  the  efforts  made  in  different  places 
topromoteitsobjects^  thus  diffusinggeneral  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  especially  communicatins 
2f3 
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focb,  Bs  they  transpired  in  the  colonies,  iUiutiMiTC 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  slavery  as  actually  ex- 
isting. This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  one  regular 
subterfoge  of  the  abettors  of  slavery  was,  to  turn 
aside  as  obsolete  all  accounts  of  the  cruelties  sod 
hardships  suffered  by  the  negroes.  The  firstnom- 
beroftbis  publication  was  issued  ID  June,  1825,  and 
contained  the  speeches  at  the  general  meeting, 
which  bad  just  taken  place.     Subsequent  numlKTi 

fave  a  brief  view  of  colonial  slsveiy  in  general,  sod 
etails  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  BriOali 
colonies,  drawn  from  the  statements  of  coloniala 
themselves,  in  papei'S  lately  laid  before  parliament 
With  all  their  attempts  to  glaze  over  the  worst 
features  of  their  system,  and  to  give  undue  promt* 
nence  to  the  best,  the  picture  was  sufficiently 
hideous  to  excite  the  abhorrence  of  every  friend  of 
humanity,  aud  to  stimulate  each,  in  his  respectiie 
sphere,  10  do  what  he  could  towards  the  riddaoce 
of  the  earth  from  such  a  monster. 

Other  publications  were,  from  time  to  tine, 
issued  by  the  society,  calculated  lo  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  in  general,  or  to  meet  particnlii 
objections  and  difficultieE  as  they  were  raised. 

Dec.  2 1 ,  1835,  the  society  held  a  public  meeiipg 
in  London,  for  die  purpose  of  petitioning  parlia- 
ment foT  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery.  This 
measure  was  rendered  necessary,  by  the  contume- 
lious maimer  In  which  the  requisitions  of  govern- 
ment had  been  treated.  This  fact  was  esUbliahed 
by  extracts  from  the  colonial  newspapers.  Tbe 
following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  colonial 
effrontery ; — "  We  did  and  do  declare  the  whip  to 
be  essential  to  West  Indian  discipline,  ay,  ss 
essential,  my  Lord  Calthoi^,  as  the  freedom  of 
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the  press  and  the  trial  by  jury,  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  in  Britain,  and  to  be  justified  on 
equally  legitimate  grounds.  The  comfort,  welfare, 
and  happmesa  of  out  laliouring  classes  cannot 
subsist  without  it.  The  feet  may  huve  been  denied 
by  others,  but  never  by  us."  "  We  beg  you  to 
observe,  that  sot  one  of  the  unconquered  colonies, 
(those  that  are  not  crown  colonies,  but  have  a 
legisiature  of  their  own,  though  sulyect  to  Gre^ 
Britain)  have  had  the  civiUty  to  comply  with  Lord 
BaChurst's*  wishes,  notwithstanding  he  informed 
them,  in  the  most  earnest  and  feelii^  manner,  of 
the  serious  extent  of  the  disappointment  which 
his  majesty's  government  would  experience  if  they 
rejected  the  application.  We  sympathize  most 
sincerely   with  his  lordship  on  this   unexpected 

The  petitions  of  the  society,  or  rather  Trom  the 
i&babitants  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  aboUtion  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  were  presented  to 
the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Buxton,  March  Isi, 
1826,  and  to  the  house  of  lords  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  In  tlie  speech  of  the  foi-mcr  gentle- 
man on  that  occasion,  he  justly  complained  of  the 
very  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  i-ecom- 
mendations  of  government  had  been  received  by 
the  colonists,  and  the  small  degree  of  improve- 
ment experienced  by  the  slave  population.  The 
inefficiency  of  the  measures  already  tried,  he  con- 
sidered as  calling  upon  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
fulfil  their  pledge  of  countenancing  a  legislative 

•  Lord  Batburst  was  at  that  time  Sfcretary  for  the 
Colonial  Departmenl,  and  of  coutm  tmnsmitted  the  order 
ID  council  for  tfae  improvement  of  the  cooditjoa  of  the 
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entctment  which  die  colonial  goTcinmeDts  could 
not  FCRut  There  seemed,  bowever,  on  the  part 
of  govenunent,  •  wish  to  exercise  the  atmost 
lenience  towards  the  coltmial  gnvemments,  to 
make  ths  very  most  of  what  little  they  had  done 
in  oompliance  with  the  order  in  council  sent  tfaem, 
and  still  to  rely  on  their  honour  and  wait  their 
time  for  further  improvements;  but  the  poblie 
were  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  their  sentmients 
wen  exfH'egsed  in  nutneronsly  attended  meetiiigs, 
in  various  ports  of  the  country,  and  numcrou^y 
signed  petitions  to  parKament.  As  a  specinnen, 
the  number  of  petitions,  in  one  session,  amounted 
to  six  hundred  aud  forty-four ;  that  from  London 
contained  serenty-two  thousand  signatures;  tint 
from  Maacheater,  forty-one  thousand ;  fiom  Glas- 
gow, thirty-eight  thousand ;  from  Edinburffhj 
seventeen  thousand;  from  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
diirly-eight  thousand,  and  from  other  places  in 
like  proportion.  Very  interesting  discussions  on 
the  subject  frequently  took  ^ace  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  especially  in  the  house  of  commons, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Denman,  respecting  tJie 
trials  <4  some  slaves  in  Jamaica,  chai^^  with 
conspiracy  and  rebellion,  on  which  eight  persons 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Every  one  ofthi! 
slaves  declared  his  innocency  to  the  last;  even 
when  on  the  scaffold,  pardon  was  offered  to  soy 
two  who  would  confess  a  rebdlious  design,  aoo, 
on  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  be  a  mare  "got  up" 
concern,  and  that  the  poor  creatures  were  tried 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
convicted  on  very  slight  aud  insufficient  evidence, 
and  the  execution  wantonly  hastened,  merely  that 
it  might  strike  terror  into  other  negroes,    who. 
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having  a  little  relaxation  at  Christmas,  might  find 
leisure  to  form  some  scheme  of  mischief,  nnlesa 
deterred  by  the  salutary  spectaiile  of  eight  of  their 
lellow-slaTea  gibbett«d  before  their  eyes !  The 
tiial  took  place  Dec.  19,  and  the  execution  was 
hastened  to  take  place  before  Christmas.  This 
debate  elicited  several  other  recent  instaJices  of 
wanton  barbarity  and  contempt  of  negro  life,  as 
well  as  of  opposition  and  persecution  to  the  teachers 
of  religion.  It  resulted  in  a  resolution,  (unani- 
mous,) "  That  this  house  sees,  in  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  brought  under  its  consideration, 
with  respect  to  the  late  trials  of  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
further  proof  of  the  evils  inseparably  attendant 
upon  a  8tat«  of  slavery ;  and  derives  therefrom 
increased  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  this  house  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1823."  *^  '  ' 

About  ibis  time,  Mr.  Stephen  issued  an  able 
pauiplet  entitled  "  England  enslaved  by  her  own 
Colonies,"  a  work  which  clearly  proved  the  gross 
impolicy  of  the  system  altogether.  The  value  of 
this  work  was  attested  by  the  conviction  and  satis- 
faction of  many  inquirers  after  truth,  and  by  the 
oppositioD  it  e?iciled  among  prejudiced  and  inte- 
rested  persona. 

During  two  sessions  of  parliament,  eight  motions 
"ere  brought  forward  by  the  abalitionisis,  all  on 
objects  of  considerable  importance,  and  most  of 
them  occasioned  by  coses  of  flagrant  outrage  and 
riolation  of  the  law,  or  by  evils  of  a  more  general 
kind,  necessarily  connected  with  the  slave  system. 
Though  no  very  decisive  measures  immediately 
resulted,  some  progress  must  have  been  making 
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towards  tbe  ultimate  accompliahment  oi  the  great 
objeci.  In  felling  a  mighty  tree,  each  several 
gtrolce  geems  to  e^ct  bat  little,  yet  every  one  con- 
tributea  its  part,  and  at  length  the  tree  (alls.  It 
was  not  tAtf  stroke  or  that  ^ich  efiected  it,  but 
all  h^etfaer. 

The  eight  motions  referred  to  were : — 

1 .  By  Mr.  Brougham,  on  tbe  trial  and  sentence 
of  the  missionary.  Smith,  in  Demerara. 

2.  By  Dr.  Lusbington,  on  the  deportation  of 
Lesesne  and  Escoffery,  two  free  men  of  ctdour, 
and  excellent,  long  eUablished  characters,  who 
were  arrested  and  tiardly  dealt  with,  and  sent  off 
tbe  island  of  Jamaica  as  aliens  and  dangerous 
persons,  although  no  chai^  whalcrer  could  be 
Bubstantialed  against  them,  and  although  many 
peisons  of  the  highest  ranli  and  respectsbility 
attested  their  full  conviction  that  these  persons 
were  not  only  British  subjects,  but  perfectly  ftee 
fiwn  all  imputation  of  disaffection  or  disloyalty. 

3.  By  Mr.  Buxton,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
missionary,  Shrewsbury,  from  Barhadoes,  and  ibe 
demolition  of  the  methodist  chapel  there. 

4.  By  Mr,  Denman,  on  the  trial  of  the  alleged 
insurgents  in  Jamaica,  see  p.  333. 

6.  By  Mr.  Buxton,  on   the   Mauritius  ilave- 

6.  By  Mr.  Wbitmore,  on  the  sugar  duties  and 
bounties,  by  which  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  was 
secured  to  tbe  employers  of  slave  labour. 

7,  By  Mr.  W.  Smith,   on  the  expediency  of 

E lacing  tbe  administration  of  tbe  slare  laws  in  the 
onds  of  those  who  were  not  slave-holders.  With- 
out this  measure,  every  attempt  at  reforming  the 
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Cciiditton  of  the  ilave,  would  b«  aa  luelea*  aa  com- 
mitting  the  keys  of  a  treasure  to  a  thief,  with  a 
atrict  charge  to  lock  up  all  safely. 

8.  By  Mr.  Brou^am,  expreaeive  of  the  dis- 
wlisbction  of  the  house  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  colonial  assembries,  in  rejecbug,. delaying,  or 
very  inadequately  efiecting,  the  reforms  suggested 
by  govennneut,  and  pigging  the  bouse  to  an 
wly  conHderatioD  of  toe  snbject. 

April  17,  Lord  Siiffield  brought  forward  the 
subject  in  the  bouse  of  lords.  In  a  long  and  Hii> 
mated  speech  he  defended  the  abolitionists  from 
the  charges  of  rashneKa,  precipitancy,  and  entbu- 
nitno,  and  displayed  the  unmitigated  horrors  of 
slaveiy,  fnnn  recent  facts,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
trosting  to  colonial  legiriation  to  rfifortn  their  own 
sbuses.  The  object  of  his  lordship's  motion  was 
sn  address  to  the  king,  praying  that  in  future  no 
person  baring  poasesrion,  or  reversionaiy  CFr  other 
bterest  in  slaves,  should  be  eligible  to  any  of  lb« 
offices  of  goTemoT,  chief  justice,  attorney- general, 
fiscal,  guardian,  or  religious  instructor,  in  any  tJ" 
the  West  Indian  colonies.  Ailer  some  discnsncm, 
the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Fresh  information  was  continually  cmnii^  U> 
hand,  snd  cominuDicated  to  the  public  by  the 
society,  of  recent  tninsactians  in  the  slave  colonies, 
all  of  which  tended  to  display  their  real  state,  and 
pioved  that  some,  which  bad  been  represented  as 
coDdncied  oo  so  mild  a  system,  as  not  to  require 
the  interference  of  goTemment,  had  attained  this 
character  only  through  gross  ignorance  or  wilful 
raisrepresentation.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  some  colonies,  the  Mauri- 
tius especially,  still  more  horrid  uid  revolting  results 
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were  bronght  to  light  as  attendant  on  the  wretched 
Bygtem,  than  had  ever  before  been  imagined ;  and, 
in  the  best,  the  detennination  prevailed,  to  do  as 
little  SI  possible  in  adopting  any  measurea  fta 
improTement 

Another  prominent  topic  of  dtscusaion  and  infor* 
tnation,  at  lliia  period,  waa  the  monopoly  in  favour  of 
^he  West  Indias  colonies,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
not  only  the  system  of  slavery  was  npholden,  bnt 
also  that  the  range  of  onr  own  commercial  and 
manufactuiing  industiy  and  capital  waa  circum- 
flcribed.  Hence  many  petitions,  especially  from 
the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  districts,  Leeds, 
Halifax,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Blackburn, 
Hull,  &c.  were  forwanled  to  parliament,  that  the 
duties  might  be  equalized,  and  equal  facilities 
afforded  for  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  which 
would  at  once  open  a  wide  field  for  honourable 
enterprize  to  British  mannfacture  and  merchants, 
and  encourage  the  use  of  free  labour. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  attention  of  the  friends 
of  abolition  was  still  very  much  directed  to  the 
progress  uf  colonial  reform,  iu  consequence  of  the 
propositions  of  government.  Very  few  of  these 
measures  had  been  adopted,  and  some  of  them 
very  partially  and  inefficiently.  On  the  whole  it 
became  more  and  more  evident,  that  nothing 
effectual  would  be  done  in  that  way.  On  the  6th 
of  March,  reference  was  made  to  the  subject  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Broi^ham,  nho  inquired 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  (Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department,)  whether  any  measures  had 
been  adopted  in  the  colonies  sufficiently  satisfactoiy 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  parliamentaiy  inter- 
feKnce,  and  intimated  his  intention,  if  the  infoi- 
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was  Dot  BatiBfw.toTy,   to  bring  forward  a 
1  after  the  iwess.     That  a' 


despatch  |o  Uie  Govemoi  of  Jamaica,  bad  itiformed 
him,  that  the  slave  law  passed  in  that  island  had 
been  disallowed  by  the  crown,  and  fully  and  ably 
stated  the  reasons  of  that  measure.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham's  appeal, 
Mr.  Huskisson  gave  a  more  favourable  ac<u)uut  of 
the  improvements  that  had  resulted  from  the  sug- 
geationa  of  govemmeul  In  1823.  That  some  iin- 
provements  had  been  made  was  fully  admitted,  bni 
that  they  were  very  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  expectation  of  the  British  public, 
and  the  intentions  of  government,  was  equally 
obvious,  and  that  they  fully  confirmed  the  me- 
morable words  of  ihat  enlightened  statesman,  Mr. 
Conning  (now  no  more) — "  Trust  not,"  said  he, 
"  the  moAters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation 
for  slavery.  However  specious  their  laws  may 
appear,  depend  upon  it,  they  must  he  ineffectual 
In  their  operation.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  they  should  be  so."^"  Let,  then,  the  British 
house  of  commons  do  their  port  themselves.  Let 
them  not  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  it  to  those 
who  cannot  execute  that  trust  fairly.  Let  the 
evil  be  remedied  by  an  assembly  of  free  men,  by 
ibe  government  of  a  tree  people,  and  not  by  the 

can  never  cure,  the  evil." — "  There  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  absolute  authority,  in  the  relation 
between  master  and  slave,  which  mokes  despotism, 
in  all  cases,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  an 
'incompetent  and  unsure  executor,  even  of  its  own 
provisions  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its  power," 
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TheM  renutrks,  originilly  nitered  irith  reference 
lo  the  Blave-trade,  were  fonnd  to  be&r  with  equal 
ferce  on  the  syitMn  of  slaveiy  in  general. 

Aboat  this  time  considerable  attention  waa 
excited  by  a  series  of  lectures,  bj  Rev.  B.  Godwin, 
dassicsl  tulM  of  a  dissenting  academy,  Bradford, 
detiveped  first  in  the  £sahange  of  that  populous 
toim,  and  afterwardB  at  York  and  Scarborough. 
These  leotares  were  published  and  widely  circu- 
lated. Tbey  contain  a  valuable  digest  of  the  facts 
tU)d  argumonta  connected  with  negro  slamy,  and 
will,  probaWy,  be  long  referred  to  aa  an  historical 
document,  though  the  question  ishappily  set  at  rest. 

At  the  public  meeting  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society, 
held  May  3rd,  the  Duke  of  Gloncester  presided, 
and  the  crowded  room  erinced  the  deep  and  ahid- 
ing  interest  felt  in  the  cause.  Mr.  Brougham 
beautifully  alladed  to  the  venerable  Wilberforce 
(who  was  present).  He  apol<^zed  for  preceding 
him  in  addressing  the  meeting,  which  an  indis- 
pensable professimal  engagement  compelled  him 
lo  do,  "presuming,"  he  said,  "to  address  you  thus 
early,  and  thereby  to  delay,  though  but  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  high  gratiGcation  of  your  hearing 
once  more  lifted  up  in  this  place,  that  voice  so 
dear  to  humanity  and  freedom,  which  sonnded  the 
trumpet  of  our  earliest  victory,  and  is  now  happily 
and  mercifully  preserved  to  marshal  us  to  our 
latest  triamph."  This  well-timed  expression  of 
deserved  homage  was  received  with  affectionate 
i^plause  by  the  numerous  assembly.  Ml.  B. 
continued,  in  an  animated  strain,  expressing  the 
confidence  he  felt  in  the  success  of  the  cause,  from 
the  united  and  continued  zeal  of  those  around 
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hin,  wbich  hftd  sot  been  damped  even  b^  disap- 
pointment and  delay.  He  ui^ed  cm  the  meeting 
the  necessity  of  iropresstng  on  tbe  legislature  its 
solemn  determination  that  mrly  and  efficacious 
measnres  should  be  adopted  for  accompli  siting  the 
wtshes  of  the  people,  and  the  resolutions  of  par- 
liament on  this  subject,  otherwise,  be  observed, 
tbe  progress  made,  or  pretended  to  be  made, 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  great  object, 
would  be  that  of  standing  stocli  still,  or  of  going 
right  bacltirards;  and  expressed  his  firm  belief  that 
their  disappointment  would  be  renewed,  and  that 
neither  govemment  woold  eflbct,  nor  parliament 
enforce,  those  reforms  which  they  promised  to 
effect,  in  compliance  with  the  universal  voice  of 
the  English  people. 

This  sentiment  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berfbrce.  "  Unless,"  said  he,  "  the  people  of  this 
country  come  forward  with  a  zeal  and  unanimity 
worthy  of  themselves,  worthy  of  their  history, 
worthy  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  w« 
shall  in  vain  expect,  within  any  time  to  which  we 
can  look  forward,  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  our 
colonies."  Happily  the  people  were  unanimous, 
and  zealous,  and  persevering ;  and,  though  the 
struggle  was  prolonged  yet  six  years,  Witberforce 
*as  spared  to  witness  its  termination.  The  other 
speakers  were,  Mr.  Denman,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Mr.  Bnxton,  Rev.  G.  Noel,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Cunningham,  Mr,  Sytes,  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  never,  perhaps,  were  the  speeches  of  & 
public  meeting  more  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
or  more  likely  to  be  read  with  interest,  even  when 
the  object  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  excite- 
ment has  passed  away. 
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,  From  tbis  time,  petitions  Rgaiiist  slavery,  trad 
tbe  duties  irliich  were  considered  to  protect  and 
uphold  it,  continued  to  load  the  tables  of  both 
houses  of  parliament.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
legislature  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the  country, 
and  the  preseutation  of  these  petitions  afforded 
opportunities  to  many  enligbtened  and  eloqueut 
members  of  parliament  to  express  iheii  concurrent 
sentiments  also,  and  to  bring  forward  facts  in  sap- 
port  of  them;  for  almost  every  communication 
from  the  colonies  furnished  new  pntola  of  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  measures  of  government 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  or 
of  practical  dist^ard  to  them,  by  continued  and 
aggravated  instances  of  oppression  and  cruelty. 
These  were  peculiarly  displayed  in  opposition  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  and  perse- 
cution of  their  teachers,  and  in  throwing  every 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  slaves  obtaining  their 
manumission.  By  the  new  laws,  in  some  of  tbe 
colonies,  masters  were  compelled  to  liberate  their 
slaves  on  payment  of  a  birly  apprtused  value. 
The  bare  possibility  of  obtaining  freedom  for  them- 
selves,  or  those  most  dear  to  them,  stimulated  the 
poor  creatures  to  industry  and  self-denial;  and 
many  instances  occurred  of  parents  claiming  the 
benefit  of  the  law  to  purchase,  not  their  own  free- 
dom, but  that  of  a  child,  perbaps  of  several  in 
succession;  and,  can  it  be  believed,  that  persons 
appointed  to  fix  (he  valuation,  in  such  cases,  shoula 
so  lean  to  the  side  of  oppression,  as  unjustly  to 
favour  the  master,  and  to  extort,  from  the  bard 
earnings  of  the  plave,  a  price  double  that  which 
would  have  been  fixed  on  in  an  ordinary  sale  ? 
Such  was  continually  the  case.     To  give  only  one 
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faatance,  wliere  it  were  easy  to  mnltiply — a  mother 
demanded  to  poichase  the  freedom  of  her  babe,  of 
six  months  old.  Onlyseren  months  berore,  when 
the  law  for  eompiHsmy  manuniisei<m  was  not  ia 
force,  a  child  of  a  year  and  a  half  old,  eqaally 
healthy,  having  advanced  &rther  in  eicaping  the 
perils  of  infancy,  and  nearer  to  b  capability  of 
Tisefiilness,  had  been  valned  at  two  hnndred  ^Idera, 
[fifteen  ponnds;)  hut  now,  the  price  wrung  from 
the  mother  for  her  babe  of  six  months  old,  wsi 
five  hundred  guilders,  (thirty-seven  pounds,  t^ 
shillings).  Surely  her  groans  witerod  intb  the 
ears  of  the  Lord  God  of  sabaoth  ! 

On  May  25,  1829,  Mr.  Brougham  introduced 
the  subject  of  slave  evidence,  it  beii^  obviously 
desirable  that  it  should  be  rendered  eligible  in  dl 
cases  where  ibat  of  another  nerscm  would  be 
admitted.  Sir  George  Murray  fully  agreed  in  the 
propriety  of  this  requirement,  and  engaged,  early 
in  ike  next  session,  to  bring  forward  a.  tnll  for  th« 
reform  of  colonial  judicature,  in  which  provision 
ehould  he  made  for  universally  admitting  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves,  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
other  persons.  The  utmost  Batisfactiou  wu  ex> 
pressed  by  the  friends  of  abolition  at  this  pledge, 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would,  they  justly 
considered,  be  the  first  eflective  step  towards  any 
real  reform  of  the  colonial  system. 
■  A  few  days  alWrwards,  a  long  discussion  took 
place  in  the  bonae  of  commons,  on  the  state  of 
the  Mauritius,  where  not  only  did  slavery  prevail 
in  its  worst  form,  hut  even  an  illicit  traffic  in  slaves 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  persons 
who  practised  it,  were  shielded  or  connived  at  by 
those  in  authority.  A  motion  was  made,  with  mneh 
Se3 
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more  good  inlention  than  dJBcretion,  for  the  free- 
dom of  all  cbildrea  bom  of  slave  patents.  It  was 
at  ft  late  period  of  the  sessioD,  and  a  late  hour  of 
tlie  uight,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause,  not  being 
aware  of  Cbe  intention  to  bring  (orwcurd  tbis  motion, 
had  all  \eh.  It  therefore  fell  to  the  ground  un- 
supported. Petitions  were  still  presented,  and 
discussions  awakened  on  freedom  of  trade,  and  ou 
the  extension  of  those  civil  rights  and  privileges 
to  free  persons  of  colour,  other  British  subjects 
possessed.  Every  time  the  subject  was,  in  any 
form,  brought  forward,  some  truth  was  elicited, 
and  some  advance  was  made,  however  small.  The 
defenders  of  slavery  against  the  cha^^  brought 
agaiost  it,  were  reduced  to  one  argument  and  one 
assertion,  which,  though  contiuualty  refuted, 
served  to  turn  again  and  again,  in  every  variety 
of  aspect  and  attitude.  The  argmnenl  was,  the 
improbability  that  West  Indian  planters  ^fould 
exercise  cruelty  towards  their  slaves,  any  more 
than  an  English  fanner  would  to  his  cattle,  by 
which  he  would  be  injuring  his  own  property. 
The  a$ierlio»,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  abolitionists  of  the  miseries  of  slavery, 
and  all  the  coercive  means  employed  to  confine 
the  negro  to  it,  the  condition  of  negro  slaves,  in 
the  West  Indies,  was  one  of"unexampled  enjoy- 
ment, which,  by  their  shewing,  gained  on  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  every  other  class  of  society. 

About  this  time,  the  British  Envoy  at  Mexico, 
H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  communicated  to  government 
a  most  interesting  report  of  the  successful  intro- 
duction into  that  extensive  district,  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  by  free  labour,  and  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery.     This  was  justly  brought  forward  as  an 
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instance  of  the  possibility  of  effecting  suck  a 
change,  not  only  withont  niin  to  the  colony,  hut 
ni'.h  decided  advantage. 

At  this  time  several  important  meetings  were 
held  in  Ireland,  remarkable  nol'Only  for  a  numerous 
attendance,  but  for  the  harmonious  concurrence  of 
individuals  and  leaders,  of  every  variety  of  religions 
profession  and  political  partizanship,  who,  forget- 
ting all  other  dificrences,  united  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  cause  of  mercy  and  humanity. 

The  Roman  catholic  emancipaUon  bill  had  con- 
ferred on  the  majority  of  the  Iiish  people  a  boon 
of  immense  value ;  and  the  first  taste  they  had  of  a 
participation  of  equal  rights,  stimulated  in  them  a 
desire  to  impart  similar  blessings  to  the  oppressed 
aud  degraded  portion  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the 
West-Indies. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society, 
in  1830,waabeldMay  la.theaiuiiveraaryoftheday 
on  which,  seven  years  before,  the  resolutions  had 
been  adopted  in  parliament,  on  which  were  grounded 
the  measures  of  colonial  reform  recommended  by 
his  majesty's  council  as  preparatory  to  emancipa- 
tion. The  meeting  was  most  numerously  attended. 
Two  thousand  were  calculated  to  have  been  pre- 
sent, and  an  equal  number  departed  unable  to 
gain  admittance.  The  venerable  Wilberforce  again 
presided,  called  to  the  chair  by  his  faithful  fellow- 
labourer,  Clarkson.  The  several  speakers  ex- 
pressed, and  the  meeting  unanimously  supported, 
their  resolution  to  abide  by  the  cause  they  had 
espoused,  until  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  great  object  of  their  common  solicitude  and 
united  exertions — the  final  extinction  of  slavery. 
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The  remit  of  tbia  moeting  was,  an  urgent  peti- 
tion to  parliament,  no  longer  lo  postpooe  this 
momentous  subject,  but  that  it  might  receive  their 
early  and  e«nieat  consideration,  that  Brilaia  might 
be  relieved  from  the  guilt  and  ignominy  a£  su^  a 
syrtBin;  ifaat  measures  might  be  taken  (orarrestiDg 
the  progress  of  the  evil,  uid  that  a  day  should  m 
fixed,  ^r  which  all  children,  bom  within  the 
domiuioDi  of  his  majesty,  sbonld  be  absolutriy, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes, _^m. 

Thia  petition  was  preiMited  to  the  conunons  on 
the  1st  of  July,  by  Mr.  Broagbam,  who,  a  few 
days  afterwardB,  brought  forward  a  motion,  pledgi- 
ing  the  bouse  to  take  steps  for  tbe  imniediate 
mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  ^arery,  together 
with  tbe  ameodiDeat  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  colonies.  Tbismotionwas  lost, fiffy-aix  voting 

r'nst  twenty-seven.  Several  other  discUKions 
amor  interest  took  place  in  (he  course  of  xbt 
aeseions.  Meanwhile,  pnblic  meetings  tvere  held, 
and  anti-slavery  petitions  prepared  tlmtughout  the 
kingdom.  One  potitioti  from  Edinbargfa  reoeived 
32,000  dgnatures,  and  from  other  places  in  Kke 
proportion.  Many  most  admirable  speeches  were 
delivered,  and,  in  looking  over  the  records  ef 
tbe  period,  we  find  associated  with  the  cause  of 
humanity,  names  which  have  been  nnipersally 
allied  in  their  respecii^e,  many  of  them  widely 
extended,  circles,  with  talent,  learning,  ^o- 
quence,  hononr,  and  piety.  In  some  instancea 
missionaries,  who  bad  bewi  driven  by  persecntion 
from  the  scene  of  their  labours,  came  home  lo 
inform  their  countrytnen  of  what  they  had  seen, 
and  heard,  and  experienced;  what  they  could 
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chftlleoge  the  wM'ld  to  contradict,  and  which,  if 
established,  must  for  ever  set  at  rest  the  question, 
nhether  slavery  should  any  longer  be  permitted  to 

The  death  of  the  king  (George  IV,)  occasioned 
a  dissolution  of  parliameiiL  As  the  choice  of 
their  representatives  in  parliament  was  thus  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  people,  it  justly  became 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  the  friends  of 
humanity,  to  confer  their  suffrages  on  such  as  were 
already  known  as  the  firm,  zealous,  and  decided 
friends  of  abolition,  or  who  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  ui  parliament 
to  accomplish,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the 
extinction  of  slavery.  This  topic  was  frequently 
brought  forward  at  public  meetings,  whether  for 
the  express  object  of  promoting  abolition,  or  at 
anniversaries  of  political  or  other  associations,  and 
it  vras  generally  determined,  not  only  that  the 
choice  of  candidates  should  be  influenced  by  it, 
but  also  that  petitions  should  reiterate  on  the  par- 
liament, when  formed,  the  sentiments  and  wishes 
of  their  constituents. 

One  or  two  remarkable  instances  took  place  of 
opposition  in  public  meetings,  and  of  attempts  of 
the  advocates  of  slavery,  either  by  argument  or  cla- 
mour, to  put  down  the  statements  of  the  friends  of 
abolition.  At  Reading,  Captain  Brown,  a  Jamaica 
planter,  rose  in  the  body  of  the  town  hall,  where  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  reply  to  the 
eiatemeata  ofthosewhod  elineated  th  e  evils  o  fal  a  very . 
He  was  politely  invited  to  the  platform,  where  be 
delivered  a  long  speech,  which  was  patiently  and 
attentively  listened  to.  He  asserted  that  the 
slaves  were  treated  with  the  utmost  humanity  and 
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kindiwsa ;  duU  tbeir  coadttioii  was,  in  every  ic9p«c^ 
kdrantageoos  aikl  comfortable ;  and  that,  thoi^;li 
BMDj  potteflted  ample  neank  to  pureheae  their 
liberty,  they  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  do  sch 
Moreover,  he  contended,  that  abotition  was  fraught 
with  rain  and  deitrucdou  to  all  parties,  and  thai  if 
emancipatiDti  were  proclained  at  noon,  martial  law 
must  be  proclaimed  at  eight  at  nigbt,  in  order  to 
prevent  tne  masaaere  of  e*«iy  white  peisoa  in  the 
colonies.  It  will  tcarcelj  be  sopposed  that  any 
body  wu  fooliah  enough  to  believe  all  this  at  the 
time,  and  uew,  facta  have  h^pily  di^roved  it. 

At  a  vary  interestbig  meebng  at  Birmiugbaia, 
among  many  other  able  speeches,  that  of  the  Siar. 
H.  Mar^,  Rectm  of  oneof  thepansbes  in  that  tovo, 
embraced  a  mo»t  masterly  and  oon^treheusive  re. 
view  of  the  qneslion,  in  aWost  every  point.  Tint 
the  Rev.  Gentleman  was  afterwards  prevailed  oa  lo 
repeat,  probably  somewhat  enlarged,  at  several 
places.  On  these  occasion!,  he  deUvered  his  state- 
ments and  sentiments  iu  the  form  of  one  or  two 
lectm^s,  which  were  heard  with  deep  attention,  and 
which  were  the  means  of  conveying  mnch  clear  and 
correct  information,  of  exciting  mnch  pure  and 
benevolent  feeling,  and  of  stimulating  many  to  in< 
creased  and  peneveiing  exertions  in  die  canse. 

At  Cheltenham  (and  several  other  places)  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe, 
curate  of  Wigginton,  Oxon ;  who  bad  been  thiea 
years  a  resident  clergyman  in  Jamaica,  which 
island  he  left  in  1839.  From  his  own  observadaB 
he  gave  most  affecting  sccounts,  folly  confirming 
former  st^ements  of  the  hardships  and  wrettdied- 
ness  of  a  state  of  slavery.  He  dwelt  especially 
on  the  difficulty. 
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poBsibiU^,  or  a  aleiTe  obtaintng  legal  justice,  or  the 
injarer  of  a  elave  being  duly  pmrisbed ;  also  on 
the  demoTaliziog  eflecte  of  tbe  sygtein,  uid  on  the 
determined  opposition  KeneralljniainfestedsgainM 
tbe  iDBtrnction  of  the  slaves,  uid  the  pereeciitioiiB 
endnred  by  those  who  became  religious.  In  tbe 
woKt  improved  parish  in  the  island,  he  mentioneil 
that  ibe  proprieton  of  fit^-four  estates  pennitlecl 
their  slaTea  to  receive  instruction  from  a  mimBter 
ot  tbe  cburch  of  England;  hat,  of  these,  fifty-one 
Testricted  tbe  gnuit  to  oral  instructioD, — ^the  slaves 
must  byno  means  be  taugbt  to  lead;  and  gi«uting 
access  to  the  instrnctors  only  one  half  hour  at 
nocm,  when  the  slates  retired,  wearied  and  hungry, 
to  refresh  theniseltes,  and  nfaen  they  weie  little  in 
a  condition  to  attend  and  Tvceive  instruction ;  and 
even  this  scanty  modicum  was  denied  to  the  slarea 
on  fotty-six  estates,  amounting  in  number  to 
11.451.  He  mentioned  on  affecting  case  of  per- 
Recution,*  in  which  he  knew  that  a  valuable  slave 
^  (.'nielly  chastised,  sent  to  a  distant  planta- 
tioD,  and  nearly  starved,  only  to  piBTent  his 
tmchitig  the  gospel  to  hia  lellow-siaves.  He 
alluded  to  the  dreadAil  prolanation  of  the  »bbath ; 
the  market  being  held  on  tbat  day,  and  the  slaves 
eoapelled  by  necessity  to  labour  for  ihdr  sns- 
tanance,  or  to  purene  their  traffic,  while  the 
churches  were  deserted.  He  concluded  his  speech 
V  reminding  the  assembly  that  "the  slave  was 
considered  as  a  chattel,  liable  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
Csruwhip,  and  the  chains  of  the  workhouse.  That 
oe  endured  excessive  and  unreq^nited  toil ;  that  he 
coold  not  manumit  himself;  that  he  was  demo- 
ralized and  brutalized ;  and  then  called  upon  them 
•  Most  prcfaabl;  that  of  Han^  Wiltinms. 
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to  acknowledge  that  slavery  was  a  monster  ttlnw 
existence  ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed." 

At  Bath  a  meeting  was  convened  to  petition  for 
the  speedy  and  total  abotition  of  slaveiy.  The 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  presided.  The  Tene- 
rable  Wilberibrce  was  present,  and  gave  tat  in- 
teresting outline  of  tbe  efforts  that  bad  been  made 
during  upwards  of  forty  years,  for  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  Africa,  and  exhorted  those  around  bim 
to  persevere  with  earnestness  and  zeal  worthy  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  in 
reliance  on  the  blessbg  of  Heaven,  which  wouU 
ultimately  crown  it  with  success. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  this  meeting 
by  clamour  and  hisses,  but  the  chairman,  bv  min- 
gled suavity  and  firmness,  succeeded  in  subduing 
this  commotion  and  restoring  order.  A  gentlemsa 
present  then  handed  to  the  chair  a  paper,  con- 
taining propositions  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
which  the  committee  intended  to  bring  before  the 
meeting.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  consent 
^Bt  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting  should 
proceed,  after  which  it  was  engaged  thttt  what  he 
had  to  propose  should  be  laid  before  the  meeting. 
At  intervals  he  seemed  disposed  to  renew  his  in- 
terruptions; and,  at  the  close,  contended  that  his 
motion  should  be  brought  as  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution.  It  chiefly  related  to  the  clums  of  the 
planters  to  compensation,  in  case  of  an  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  was  promptly  and  judiciously  ob- 
served, by  Archdeacon  Moysey,  that  it  was  not  in 
that  meeting,  but  in  parliament,  that  the  manner 
and  eircum stances  of  abolition  would  be  decided; 
nnd  that  as  many  of  the  speakers  had  expressed 
themselves  favourable  to  a  remuneration  fyi  sarh 
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losses  as  might  prove  to  be-  sustained  by  tlie 
plasters,  he  thought  it  might  be  more  expressive 
of  the  general  feclii^,  and  more  consistent  with 
sound  policy,  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  peti- 
tion itseir,  expressive  of  their  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and  their  wish  to  protect, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  established  interests  of  in- 
dividuals and  property  in  the  colonies.  To  this 
proposal  all  parties  agreed ;  and  even  the  oppo- 
nents  declared  that  with  this  addition  they  would 
readily  sign  the  petition. 

At  Bristol  A  moM  di^jaceful  uproar  was  made 
by  the  upholders  of  slavery,  who  interrupted  a 
meeting  r^jularty  convened.  Such  was  their  out- 
rageous violence,  and  defiance  of  all  order  and 
decency,  that  it  became  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
meeting.  After  the  rioters  had  withdrawn,  a  large 
assembly  showed  no  inclination  to  disperse;  an- 
other chairman  was  elected,  several  speakers  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  a  series  of  spirited  reso* 
lotions  were  drawn  up,  declaring  that  "  the  season 
lor  the  total  extinction  of  slaveiy  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  having  now  arrived,  a  petition 
should  be  prepared,  embodying  the  sentiments  of 
the  meeting,  in  order  for  its  presentation  to  the 
sovereign,  praying  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
direction  to  his  ministers,  immediately  to  bring 
into  the  two  bouses  of  parliament  a  bill  on  this 
great  question,  which  should  accord  with  the 
iatetests  of  humanity,  the  claims  of  justice,  and 
the  often  expressed  desires  of  the  people  of  this 
country,"  A  subsequent  meeting  was  held,  when 
the  original  inten^on  was  carried  inlo  elTect  of 
petitioning  the  legislature.  The  same  adverse 
party  again  obtruded  themselves  upon  the  meetiog, 
SB 
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aumity,  u  it  daabileaa  opened  the  eyes  of  muny 
irho  had  been  deluded  by  the  inteteetad  lepre- 
■entatitoM  of  tbe  abetlors  of  slavery,  vben  ^y 
fennd  that  their  weipooa  were  rude  clamonr  and 
interruption ;  while  Iha  advocatcB  of  enntncipaliaH, 
haTing  truth  on  Higii  iide,  couki  quietly  listen  to 
all  th^  migfat  be  laid  bj  their  adveisaiies,  and 
then  calmly  dianrave  the  whole. 

At  Bury  St  Edniond's  the  intereat  of  a  pnblic 
meeting  woe  greatly  enhanced  by  a  aeurriktua 
attempt  to  injure  tbe  chu'octere  of  two  excellent 
iniBsionariea,  (Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Orion,)  who 
bad  been  cruelly  persccnted  in  tbe  West  lndi«a, 
and  who  were  expected  to  addreiB  the  meeting. 
The  injured  men  were  enabled  triampbantly  to 
rebut  the  cbar^i,  and  to  produse  the  bluest, 
moat  oneqirivDCa],  and  impartud  testimonials  in 
favogr  of  their  own  character,  a«  well  as  to  dis- 
close facta  which  their  adTcisaries  in  vain  endea> 
voured  to  disprove,  and  which  conld  not  fail  t» 
Ttret  in  the  mind  of  every  chinking  person,  an 
ntMr  abhorrence  of  the  slave  system,  and  of  all 
tbe  evils  connected  with  it. 

When  a  mighty  change,  which  has  long  beta 
contemplated  with  minted  feelings  of  dread  and 
desire,  is  about  to  be  effected,  varioos  circom- 
stanc«B,  oAen  unMcpected,  concur  in  bringing 
matters  to  maturity,  which  lead  the  refleclli^  and 
devout  obaerver  to  mark  the  overruling  haad  of 
Providence,  which  has  obviated  difficulties,  raised 
up  instnimenta,  and  fimtshed  reiionices  in  a  man- 
ner which  no  humau  foresight  could  have  antiei- 
{wted.     "This  Is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  mair^lonf 
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ID  our  eyes.''  This  was  peculiarly  aees  in  tha 
progreu  of  events  by  which  the  abolitiou  of  slavery 
was  at  leugth  brought  about. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  Mtme  of  ibeM 
conciirreirt  causes.  First,  the  gttural  ea:te«ii»» 
■of  ijwwledge.  The  system  had  long  been,  to 
procure  tad  dispose  ofelftves  as  brutes^  to  govera 
theiR  by  brutsl  force ;  to  keep  them  in  Imital  ig- 
norance ;  and  then  to  reproach  them  with  brutal 
incapacity.  But  within  the  last  lew  years  (to 
adopt  an  oftea  repealed  phrase)  "  the  school- 
master has  been  abroad."  Many  have  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  has  been  increased.  The  lacili- 
tiee  tor  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge  have 
marrcllously  increased  in  all  classes  and  deput- 
ments  of  society  i  and  in  spiteof  all  the  interested 
{M-ecantions  of  slave-holders,  some  rays  of  inslruc- 
tioa  have  pmetrated  even  the  gloom  of  slavery. 
Some,  indeed,  have  been  wise  enough  to  fall  lu 
with,  and  give  direction  to,  a  force  that  they  tjould 
not  TBHst  They  have  conseoted  that  their  slaves 
should  be  taught;  they  have  been  gratified  at 
&idins  them  capaUe  of  receiving  instruction,  and 
have  oeen  convinced  that  the  happy  eSects  of 
well  r^nlated  knowledge  would  be  to  prepare 
them  to  act  as  firee  agents,  and  to  be  safely  and 
benefieiaUy  entnuted  with  that  libnly  which  had 
been  so  long  unrigbteoUBly  withheld  from  them ; 
but  whether  or  not  the  master  encouraged  and 
regulated  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  Uie  slave 
more  or  less  acquired  it,  and  found  that  "  know- 
ledge is  power."  He  whose  knowledge  was  founded 
on  christian  principles,  and  derived  from  the  pure 
fountain  of  truthi  learned  indeed  uniepinin^y  to 
anbioit  to  the  hardships  ol   his  coiKUlioD,  Mt4 
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faithfully  to  discbs^e  its  duties;  but  he  learned 
also  to  aspire  after  that  freedom  which  was  his 
native  li^t,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  exercising 
the  noble  functions  of  a  free  man.  The  more  he 
knew,  the  more  he  must  abhor  the  unrighteons 
and  d^pradiug  bondage  in  which  he  had  been  held; 
his  hopes  and  enei^es  would  be  directed  to  the 
Bttainment  of  liberty;  he  would  "  wait  for  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day;"  and  thongh  he  would 
not  by  violence  "  snap  his  chain,"  he  would  an- 
ticipate some  happy  moment,  when  it  should 
cmmble  or  dissolve.  But  others  would  imbibe 
knowledge  through  channels  les»  safe  and  salutary. 
They  would  hear  of  rightt,  and  injuries,  and  frp- 
prettion,  to  which  their  own  feelings  would  loo 
distinctly  respond;  and  feelings  of  haired  and 
purposes  of  resentment,  or  at  least  determinatimi 
to  effect  their  freedom,  at  whatever  hazard  to  their 
oppressors,  would  prevail  in  proportion  lo  this 
native  ener^  of  character ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
vigilance  of  their  task-masters,  there  would  be 
opportunities  found  among  the  slaves  of  commu- 
nicating to  each  other  their  intelUgenee  and  tb«r 
projects.  Thus  the  slaves  were  evidently  ripening 
Jor  liberty.  This  was  obvious  both  to  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  cause.  No  person  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  could  reasonaUy 
expect  that  slavery  could  subsist  many  years; 
the  only  question  was  as  to  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
solution. Should  the  boon  of  freedom  be  equitably 
and  generously  bestowed,  gratefully  and  affec- 
tionately received,  and  the  transfer  from  cultiva- 
tion by  slave  labour  to  cultivation  by  free  labonr, 
be  effected  with  order  and  tranquillity  ?  or,  should 
the  master  keep  up  a  determined  resistance  to  the 
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movements  of  society  and  the  signs  of  die  times, 
ind  the  negroes,  goaded  on  hj  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, rush  to  seize  their  right  through  scenes 
of  confusion  and  bloodshed  i*  The  former  propo- 
sitios  was  daily  gaining  new  advocates;  many 
who  had  long  re^trded  the  projects  of  the  abo* 
litionists  as  vain  and  visiouur,  were  convinced 
diat  such  measures  alone  would  be  safe  and  salu- 
tary, and  stood  prepared  to  join  a  general  move- 
ment; some  few  even  anticipated  any  general 
measure,  by  liberating  their  own  slaves.  But  the 
determined  advocates  of  slavery  seemed,  in  many 
instances,  more  and  more  infatuated  in  their  acts 
of  oppression  to  the  slaves,  opposition  to  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge,*  and  persecution  against 
religious  teachers  and  practices.  It  will  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  such  a  line  of  conduct 
could  airest  the  march  of  knowledge,  damp  the 
love  of  fteedom,  or  destroy  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious principle  ;  but  it  could  and  did,  exhibjt  the 
system  of  slavery  in  its  true  colours;  and  while  it 
rendered  the  yoke  yet  more  odiously  galling  to 
the  slave,  called  forth  the  stronger  and  more  de- 
termined energies  of  an  enlightened,  a  free,  and  A 
generous  people,  to  brea^  tine  bonds  and  let  the 
oppsesaed  go  free.  When  the  slaves  could  no 
longer  be  Kept  in  ignorance  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  knowledge;   and  the  British  people 

*  Ab  s  specimen  of  tbe  priociple  on  nhieh  retigioiis 
instrnction  was  prohibited  to  Che  negro,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing remonBtrance  from  the  Xtemerara  Oaielte — "  Can 
you  nMhe  your  negroea  cluTBtiani,  and  uee  the  words  '  dear 
broUier'  or  '  tiatec'  to  thoee  whom  you  hold  in  boiidaget 
Why,  whatwouldbetheconsequencel  They  would  con- 
eeive  theinselve"  by  pojribility  put  on  a  level  with  your. 
selves,  and  the  duuns  of  slavery  woald  be  brolcen." 
2h  3 
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could  no  longer  be  kept  in  ignoniQce  of  ihe 
vrretchedneaa  of  slavery,  the  sysiem  was  evidently 
tottering  to  its  (all. 

Another  circumsumce  which  contributed  much 
to  hasten  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  was  the  advancement  of  liberal  men  and 
meusurea  at  home.  The  repeal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts,  in  1828,  placed  dissenters  on 
an  equal  ground  with  their  fellow'Subjects,  aa  to 
their  eligibility  for  civil  offices ;  a  similar  con-  . 
cession  was  granted  a  few  months  later  to  the 
Roman  catholics.  Thus  a  freedom  of  discussion 
on  general  subjects  was  encouraged,  by  which  it 
was  likely  that  truth  would  be  brought  forward 
with  greater  prominence  and  force.  It  was  also 
natural  that  those  who  had  themselves  endured 
any  kind  of  oppression,  or  even  of  invidious  dis- 
tinction, should  be  disposed  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  those  who  suffered  incomparably  more. 

Notwithstanding  considerable  diBerehces  in  po- 
litical views,  the  several  successive  colonial  secre- 
taries of  his  majesty's  government  have  been  men 
of  enlightened  minds  and  firm  integrity.  Some 
of  them,  perhaps,  dbposed  to  think  too  &vourably 
of  the  slave-musters,  hut  not  to  suffer  tliemselves 
or  the  public  to  be  hoodniinked  by  their  repre- 
sentations, or  the  measures  of  government  to  be 
baffied  and  evaded  by  their  artifices  and  opposi- 
lioD.  Beginning  with  the  year  1827,  Lord  Gode- 
rich  was  colonial  secretary  for  a  few  months,  then 
Mr.  Huskisson,*  then  Sir  George  Murray ;  Lord 
Goderich  again,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice.     On  looking  over  the  records  of  those  years, 

*  Who  met  hia  death  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  ManobesUr  railwaf ,  Sept  13,  1830. 
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and  the  corre^ondence  of  those  secretaries,  ne 

are  struck  at  once  by  the  patieuce  and  polite- 
ness with  which  they  met  the  opposition  Bad  even 
insolence  of  colonial  legislature ;  and  by  the  firm- 
ness with  which,  at  ihe  same  time,  they  intimated 
to  them  that  the  injunctions  of  the  government  at 
home  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This  is  parti- 
cularly seen  in  the  despatches  of  Lord  Goderich. 

In  1830,  a  few  months  after  the  accession  of 
his  present  majesty,  a  ministry  was  furmed  con- 
sisting entirely  of  the  advocates  of  freediim ;  those 
with  whose  names  we  have  been  familiar  as  the 
steady  champions  of  the  cause  from  its  first  agita- 
tion. Ear!  Grey,  who,  as  Lord  Howick,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who,  as  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
warmly  promoted  the  aljolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
as  did  ijso  Lord  Holland.  Among  their  other 
colleagues  in  office,  we  find  those  who  hod  been 
firm  friends  to  the  cause  in  its  more  recent  strug- 
gles. Lord  Brougham,  (formerly  Mr.  Brougham], 
Lords  Durham,  Althorpe,  Howick,  (son  of  the 
venerable  Earl  Grey),  Melbourne,  PaJmerston, 
Goderich,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Auckland, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Sir  T.  Denman. 

In  1832,  under  this  ministry,  was  passed  the 
celebrated  Reform  Bill,  by  which,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  undue  influence  which  had  long  been 
exercised  in  sending  members  to  parliament,  was 
done  away  J  Ihe  elective  franchise  removed  from 
ancient  boroughs  which  had  sunk  into  decay, 
and  conferred  on  flmirishing  manufacturing  places 
of  comparatively  modern  date.  Thus  the  parlia- 
ment, according  to  its  professed  character,  was 
fonned  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
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confleqaentl)'  carried  a  great  preponderaiice  ih 
bvom  of  liberal  measures.  With  such  a  miniatiy, 
and  such  a  parliament,  the  speedy  dissolation  of 
slavery  might  be  confidently  expected. 

Bnt  there  was  yet  anoOier  concnrring  canse 
which  accelerated  the  event ;  it  was  the  infatuated 
opposition  of  the  infariated  colonists-— especially 
manifested  in  reli^ous  peraecntion — not  only  in 
individual  instances  of  flogging,  imprisoning,  <c 
otherwise  severely  punishing  slaves  for  attending 
religious  meetings,  and  especi^ly  fl)r  praying 
with,  or  communicating  instruction  to  their  sable 
brediren,  .bat  in  instigating  a  lawless  mob  to 
demolish  the  places  of  religious  worship,  and 
attempting  to  cast  upon  the  missiotuiriea  the  whole 
blame  of  exciting  the  people  to  insurrection.  These 
pious  and  peaceable  men  had  for  years  endured 
and  witnessed  what  grieved  their  spirits,  bnt  they 
held  their  peace.  They  fomented  no  discontents 
among  the  negroes;  they  sent  no  complaints  home; 
they  bore  in  mind  the  olgect  of  tiieir  mission, 
which  was,  not  to  eSect  or  attempt  a  political 
revolution,  but  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  peace. 
But  when  their  temples  were  demolished,  their  cha- 
racters traduced,  and  their  lives  endangered,  they 
were  driven  home  to  seek  on  asylum  and  redressj 
and  here  their  lips  were  no  longer  locked  Id 
colonial  silence ;  they  proclaimed  through  an  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  true  stale  of 
affairs  in  the  slave  colonies.  They  were  examined 
before  committees  of  the  lords  and  commons,  and 
the  result  of  these  investigations  did  more  towards 
hastening  the  important  crisis  than  all  the  labo- 
rious efiorts  of  preceding  years.  These  remarks 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  uarratioii. 
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Apri]  15,  Mr.  Buxton  moved  a  resolution,  that 
the  house  having  eight  years  agn  distinctly  re- 
ct^nized  tbe  evils  of  colonial  slavery,  aiid  the  duty 
of  taking  measures  for  its  ultimate  abolition,  and 
the  colonial  assemblies  not  having  t^en  adequate 
measures  for  carrying  those  resolutions  into  effect, 
the  house  wilt  proceed  forthwith  to  consider  and 
kdopt  the  best  means  of  effecting  its  abolition 
through  the  British  dominions.  Some  amend- 
ment was  proposed  in  a  temperate  but  decided 
speech  by  Lord  Althorp,  after  which  Viscount 
Howick  took  tbe  same  ground  with  great  ability 
and  judgment  The  house  did  not  divide  on  the 
question,  but  the  debate  was  adjourned  for  ten 
days,    during  which    time    pailiainent  whs  dis- 

At  the  public  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, the  room,  capable  of  accommodating  3000 
persoBS,  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  multitudes 
went  away,  unable  to  obtain  admittance.  Lord 
Suffield  filled  the  chair.  The  speakers  were  Mr. 
Buxton,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Dr.  Lushington, 
Rev.  D.  Wilson,  (now  Bishop  of  Calcutta,)  Mr. 
O'Connell,  Mr,  Slieil,  Mr.  Pownall,  Rev.  J.  Bur- 
nett, Eev,  Richard  Watson.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Stephen,*  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham.  The  objects 
chiefly  insisted  on  were — that  nothing  short  of  the 
titter  extincUon  of  slavery  could  be  satisfactory — 
that  to  the  British  parliament  alone  they  must 
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look  for  die  accomplishment  of  it.  The  a^ontsls 
never  would  Tefbrm  tbeonelFes ;  titty  would  »et  at 
nought  all  the  best  efforta  o(  the  iDOit  enlightened 
Bainistrytodo  it  for  them;  in  a  word,  any  thing  aliMt 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  with  which  they  must 
comply  or  take  the  consequences,  would  be  utterly 
inefficient.  This  suf^Ued  the  importance  of  a  ju' 
dicions  use  on  the  part  of  the  pec^le,  of  their  rigbf 
of  choosii^  theicTepresentativeB,  atopic  which  was 
lolemnty  urged  on  the  meeting  by  several  of  the 
speakers,  especially  Dr.  Luahington,  who  suggested 
the  propriety  of  meigiug  ervry  p<^itical  difierenca 
in  die  one  grand  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 
The  formation  of  the  new  parliament  was  in  no 
smalt  degree  influenced  by  these  oon^derationa, 
and  it  praved  itself  faroarable  to  the  rights  of  th« 

The  intelligence  continually  received  from  the: 
colonies,  all  tended  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of 
any  measure  short  of  parliamentary  enactment. 
Notwithstanding  the  humane  appointment  of  pro- 
tectors, to  whom  the  slaves  were  to  make  com- 
plaints of  ill  usage  from  their  masters  or  over* 
seers,  fresh  instances  of  barbarity  were  practised 
with  comparative  or  total  impunity.  The  provi- 
sions for  aflWding  religious  instruction  to  the 
negroes  were  in  like  manner  baffied  by  local  regu- 
lations, which  prevented  the  negroes  from  holding 
religious  meetings,  or  having  intercourse  with 
their  teachers  between  snn-»et  and  sun-rise',  the 
only  time  they  were  at  leisure.  Sunday  markets 
were  in  some  colonies  restricted  to  the  morning 
before  service  time,  and  in  others  totally  abo- 
lished;  but,   in    the   Gist   instance,  the  time  of 
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pacparini;  for  public  woTsbip  wu  girea  to  secular 
pnranits,  and  that  perhaps  at  the  diatance  of  many 
mileB  from  the  home  of  the  negro,  and  bom  his 
place  of  worahip;  and  tile  Utter  was  in  fact  a 
cniel  injury,  ai  no  other  time  was  nveii  to  the 
negro  by  way  of  compensatioii.  This  drcum- 
stance  podnced  serious  distuihances  in  the  island 
of  AntigUB,  the  blame  of  which  was  unjustly  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  government  at  home,  and  the 
friends  of  religion,  who  desired  that  the  negro 
ihould  enjoy  the  sabbath  for  the  purposes  of  sailed 
repose,  accinding  to  the  appointment  of  the  mer- 
ciful Creator;  titough  it  entirely  belonged  to 
those  whose  oppressive  tyranny  deprived  the  negro 
of  any  other  time  in  which  to  attend  to  his  own 
wants,  and  then  forbade  his  employing  that — a 
measure  of  equal  cruelty  and  hypocrisy. 

At  the  close  of  1831  a  work  appeared,  entitled 
Four  Essays  on  Colonial  Slavery,  by  John  Jeremie, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  several  years 
President  of  the  Royal  Court  of  St  Lucia.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment  he  had  not  thought 
tcuoh  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Before  he  went 
out,  be  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
dety,  and  from  the  comparatively  few  facts  brought 
forward,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  there  were 
bnt  few  grounds  of  objection  gainst  the  system  of 
slavery,  and  went  out  a  confirmed  ■anti-abolitionist. 
He  forgot  that  many  meetings  liad  preceded  this, 
and  that  fads  which  would  have  been  new  to  him 
bad  been  related,  till  they  were  perfectly  familiar 
to  others.  However,  in  that  stAte  of  mind  he 
went  out,  and  for  some  time  his  views  remained 
nnchanged.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best 
colonial  information,  and  he  even  made  a  toar  of 
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the  island,  that  he  might  judge  for  himself  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  ;  hut  a  veil  was  so  SDCcesa- 
fulty  thrown  orer  every  thing  that  could  shock  a. 
bnmane  mind,  that  Mr.  Jeremie  actually  con- 
cluded that  all  the  allegations  of  cruelty  were 
donnright  misrepresentations,  and  stated  that  con- 
clusion in  his  official  documents,  which  were  laid 
before  parliament.  Bnt  scarcely  had  he  trans- 
mitted to  England  this  favoiuable  judgment  of 
slavery,  When  a  succession  of  circumstances  gra- 
dually opened  his  eyes  to  the  delusion  nndei 
which  he  had  lahoured.  He  drew  up  a  new  slave 
code,  which  afibrded  something  like  protection  to 
the  slave,  little,  perhaps,  imagining  that  its  opera- 
tion would  interfere  with  the  established  order  of 
things  ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  promulgated,  than  a. 
negro  came  before  him  with  a  collar  rivetted  round 
his  neck,  from  which  projected  thi'ee  prongs  often 
inches  in  length,  and  at  the  end  of  eacn,  three 
BOialler  prongs  of  an  inch  long;  to  this  collar  was  at- 
tached a  chain  reaching  to  fetters  round  his  ancles. 
The  back  and  limbs  of  the  aegm  were  wealed  from 
neck  to  foot,  and  in  this  state  he  had  been  kept 
for  months,  woricing  by  day,  and  at  night  being  im- 
mured in  a  solitary  cell.  On  examina^oQ  it  proved 
that  three  other  slaves  on  the  same  estate  were  in 
the  same  condition,  and  yet  this  estate  was  reported 
to  be  "  well  managed,  the  arrangements  very  good." 
About  the  same  time  an  appeal  came  before 
Mr.  Jeremie,  in  which  a  manager  having  sued  a 
proimetor  for  his  wages,  the  proprietor  pleaded  as 
a  set  off,  tbe  value  of  two  of  his  negroes  killed 
by  themaiiager.  In  the  counter  statement,  among 
trifling  articles,  soap,  candles,  &c  ,  came  the  fol' 
lowing  horrible  items : — 
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"  For  the  value  of  John  the  cooper,  flogged 
to  death  by  you,  and  then  buried  in  the  cane- 
piece,  400  dollars. 

"  For  the  price  of  the  negresa,  Mary  Clare,  who 
died  by  bruises  received  from  you,  300  dollars." 

The  whole  argument  ou  the  subject  was  on  the 
loss  sustained,  and  the  recompence  claimed,  by  the 
proprietor;  no  notice  whatever  ivaa  taken  of  the 

On  another  occasion,  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
having  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  killing  a 
negro,  the  gentleman  exclaimed,  in  the  general 
spirit  of  the  system,  "  What  a  fuss  about  a 
brute !" 

Many  other  interesting  but  appalling  details 
were  given,  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  change 
of  sentiments  in  the  author.  Aniong  other  tricks 
of  the  colonists,  to  avert  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  reform, 
Mr.  Jeremie  mentioned  that  of  fabricating  rumours 
of  plots  among  the  slaves,  which  rumours  were 
supported  by  every  species  of  fraud  and  falsehood, 
tuid  even  by  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  uegro 
life.  As  soon  as  his  new  code  for  the  protection 
of  the  negro  was  brought  into  active  operation,  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  was  eot  up,  iu  tbe  hope  tbat 
both  Mr.  Jeremie  and  his  measures  of  reform 
might  be  happily  got  rid  of  from  St.  Lucia.  The 
treachery,  however,  was  brought  to  light,  and  it 
was  fully  established,  beyond  a  question,  that  great 
advantages  had  resulted  from  bis  measures,  and 
that  the  pretences  of  insurrection,  which  bad  struck 
a  panic  through  the  whole  island,  and  even  con< 
veyed  a  very  formidable  impression  to  the  .Colo- 
nial Office  at  home,  were  a  total  fabrication, 
2i 
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mrolring,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  cbaiges  of 
wilful  wid  coimpt  misrepreBenlation  i^ainsl  two 
privy  Goonsellors  and  the  secretary   SC  gorem- 

Thii  well-timed  toIdidc  tanched  upon  almost 
every  particular  inniieeted  with  slsTeiy.&iid  proved, 
not  merely  by  ai^nments,  bnt  by  facts,  the  in- 
separable erili  of  the  system.  The  author  was  of 
course  very  obnoxious  to  the  iuterested  partisans 
of  slavery.  Some  time  afterwards,  havii^  been 
nominated  by  gorernment  to  act  as  attorney-ge- 
neral in  the  colony  of  Mauritius,  he  proceeded 
there,  agreeably  to  his  appointment.  No  somkT 
had  he  landed,  than  a  great  part  of  the  while 
population  assembled  to  resist  fais  admission  to 
office,  and  a  deputation  represented  to  the  oovemor 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  pnbhc  peace 
if  Mr.  Jeremie  were  not  dismissed.  The  governor 
was  at  length  induced  to  compdy  with  their  cla- 
mourous demands,  and  Mr.  Jeremie  retitmed  to 
England  in  the  same  vessel  that  earned  him  out. 
This  is  no  new  thing,  for  those  who  bring  die' truth 
to  light  to  be  objects  of  aversion  and  dread  to 
those  whose  evil  deeds  it  may  exhibit. 

Two  interesUng  proofs  of  negro  capacity  are  men- 
tioned by  Mr,  Jeremie.  The  subject  of  one  was  the 
son  ofadarkcoloured  woman;  his  fatherwas  a  white, 
and  had  sent  him  to  Eiu;land,  where  he  received  a 
good  plain  education  in  liverpool.  He  spobe 
and  wrote  both  tite  French  and  English  langu^;es 
with  ease  and  fluency ;  but  being,  from  his  colour, 
Madmiuibtt  to  any  t^iet  ofretpectabilily,  be  wu 
brought  up  as  a  watch-maker.  He  was  afterwards 
recommended  to  Mr.  Jeremie  as  a  clerk,  and  filled 
diat  office  with  propriety  and  credit  for  six  years. 
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irlKD  an  oppoitunity  ofiered  of  bringing  him  to  the 
bar.  He  aecordingly  obtuned  a  ccmmission,  be- 
came in  ttme  (me  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
coQTt,  aad  eiyoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  die  public 
confidence. 

The  other  is  more  direcdy  a  negro  case.  In 
1829,  sereral  Hlaves  from  Martinique  took  refuge 
in  SL  Lucie.  At  Martinique  the  slave-tiade  wu 
amiredly  carried  on.  The  discussion  occasioned 
by  that  circumstance  caused  it  to  be  generally 
known,  that  a  foreign  dare,  on  reaching  a  British 
colony,  becomes  free.  In  comvqnence  several, 
exceeding  one  hundred  in  nnutber,  came  over  in 
the  year  1830.  These  persons,  just  escaped  from 
B  country  of  unmitigated  slavery,  did  not  (oa  the 
advocates  of  slavery  asserted  would  be  the  case,  if 
slaves  were  free  without  a  previous  proccis  of 
bainingj  betake  themselves  to  a  life  of  savage 
indolence,  but  immediately  engaged  themselves  as 
lahoarers  in  those  btvnches  of  biHiness  with  which 
ibey  were  beat  acquainted  ;  as  masons,  carpenters, 
doinestics,  or  in  clearing  land,  or  as  labotHers  on 
estates.  Twenty-six  clnbbed  together,  and  placed 
■henuelves  under  the  direction  of  a  free  coloured 
man,  an  Airican.  They  erected  a  pottery ;  having 
taken  a  piece  of  land,  three  or  four  cleared  it; 
others  fished  up  coral  and  burnt  lime ;  five  or  six 
qnanied  and  got  the  stones,  and  performed  the 
mason  woik;  the  remainder  felled  the  timber 
snd  woiked  it  in;  and  tbe  little  money  that  was 
leqaiaite  was  supplied  in  advance  by  the  con- 
tiaetor  for  a  church,  on  the  tiles  to  be  furnished 
for  the  bnildisg.  This  pottery  was  completed ;  a 
plain  stractiiTe,  but  of  great  solidity  and  surprising 
neatiwss.     Thus  had  these  poor  despised  sons  of 
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Africa  actiialiy  iiitroduMd  into  the  country  a  neir 
iDajHiTactiire,  for  articles  which  were  previously 
imported  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience.  All 
this  had  been  effected  simplj'  by  not  interfering 
with  them  J  by  leaving  them  entirely  to  them' 
selves.  They  were  mustered  once  a  month,  Ui 
show  that  goTernment  bad  an  em  on  them,  and 
were  then  idlowed  full  libeny.  One  nan  only  was 
sick  in  the  hospital,  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
contrlhntions  of  his  companiona. 

In  this  year  (1831)  a  maniTesto  was  published 
by  a  body  of  West  Indian  proprietois  in  England, 
and  circulated  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  object  was  to  couuteract  the  addresses  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Society,  and  to  convince  the  people 
of  England  that  the  speedy  annihilation  of  slavery 
was  an  evil  to  be  dreaded  and  deprecated  beyond 
calculation;  that  the  condition  of  slavery  was 
wonderfully  improved,  and  eveiy  way  worthy  of 
being  perpetuated :  but  it  was  a  day  too  late  to 
palm  these  representations  on  the  good  people  of 
England.  They  had  been  slow  enough  to  believe 
the  testimony  uiat  implicated  in  the  charges  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  names  of  high  respecta- 
bility, hut  they  were  now  fully  convinced  of  the 
facts,  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  system  rathw 
than  to  the  men ;  and  the  conviction  was  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  for  such  a  mani- 
festo to  shake  it,  thai  there  was  no  toleration,  do 
cure,  no  measure  for  slavery,  but  eutire  anni- 
hiUtion. 

The  liberal  policy  of  govertmient  had  for  some 
time  been  making  experiments,  on  a  comparatively 
smalt  scale,  as  to  the  capability  and  willmgness  of 
the  African   to  support  himself  by  labour,  the 
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result  or  which  had  Dnirormly  proved  saiiafactory, 
Two  classes  of  persona  weT«  brought  under  il3 
operaiion.  First,  those  who  had  been  recently 
brought  from  Africa  by  parties  illegally  canying 
on  Ui8  alaie-lrade,  and  were  captured  by  British 
vessels  constantlr  on  the  look-out  to  obstruct  this 
illegal  traffic  The  several  colonial  goveminents 
were  directed,  that  persons  of  this  deicription, 
brooghl  to  any  of  the  colotiies,  should  be  permitted 
to  live  there  precisely  on  the  same  couditionB  as 
any  other  free  persons  of  African  birth  and  de- 
scent; that  is,  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  to  be 
subject  only  to  equal  laws,  which  would  restrain 
or  chastise  improper  conducL  In  case  of  its  being 
found  neceaaary  to  maintain  ihem  at  ihe  public 
eipense,  they  were  Aen  justly  compelled  lo  labour 
Atr  the  public  benefit,  juot  as  the  inliabitaiit  of 
a  Briibh  workhouse  ia  required  to  do  what  he  can 
tOKorda  his  own  maintenance, 

In  Antigtia,  the  number  set  free,  in  December, 
1829,  was  upwards  of  three  hundred.  Five  months 
alterwards  the  governor  had  the  aatisfaclion  of 
reporting,  that  he  had  not  received  a  single  com- 
plaint agsiuat  them,  nor  had  one  been  commilted 
for  the  most  trifling  ofTencc.  There  had  been  no 
applications  on  the  score  of  poverty,  but  all  seemed 
to  be  industriously  and  successfully  occupied  in 
{n^viding  for  their  owu  livelihood.  Similar  reports 
were  communicated  from  other  colonies,  which 
encouraged  the  government  to  proceed  to  tJie 
omaDcipalion  of  all  the  crown  tlavet,  [as  they  were 
tenned,]  wherever  they  might  be  found.  Under 
certain  regulations,  a  considerable  nntnber  of  slaves 
had  been  forfeited  or  escheated  to  the  crown. 
Theae  werv  employed  in  public  woi^,  or  let  out 
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by  government  to  the  Beirice  of  public  functionitries 
or  private  individuals.  The  order  in  council 
direcled,  that  in  one  month  after  its  receipt  (in 
Mauritius,  from  some  peculiar  circnmstaaces, 
twelve  months  were  allowed)  all  these  slaves  should 
be  liberated.  The  aged,  infirm,  and  orphans,  were 
still  to  be  provided  for  at  government  change. 
The  able-bodied  were  to  be  engaged  at  market 
wages,  in  the  employments  for  wliich  tbey  were 
best  qualified,  and  secured  in  the  receipt  of  those 
wages  for  a  year,  provided  they  were  willing  to 
work;  after  tbBt  period,  any  fresh  contract  was  to 
depend  on  the  demands  of  the  public  service  for 
labour,  and  the  willingness  of  the  negroes  to  be  so 
employed  :  or  they  might  be  located  on  grants  of 
land,  which  they  were  to  cultivate  for  their  support 
The  only  West  Indian  colony  in  which  the  bene- 
volent views  of  goremment  met  with  any  obstrai!- 
tion,  was  Trinidad.  The  council  of  that  colony 
pleaded  hard  for  either  retaining  as  labourers,  or 
selling  as  slaves,  what  they  called  the  colonial 
gang.  This  was  politely  but  linnly  refused,  and 
the  colonists  left  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Lord 
Goderich's  reasoning,  that  the  labour  would  be 
more  efficiently  and  more  econoniically  perfonned 

2  free  men  at  lair  wages,  than  by  constrained 
ves  at  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  whole  number 
of  slaves  thus  liberated,  amounted  to  some  thou- 
sands, and  the  event  was  as  satisfactory  as  it  was 
honourable  to  his  majesty's  govemmenL 

Among  other  pleasing  results  of  the  enlightened 
and  liberal  measures  of  government,  this  was  not 
the  least  interesting :— the  blacks  and  coloured 
free  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  having  been  freed  (ram 
Uie  civil  and  political  disabilities  under  which  they 
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(tad  kbonred,  solely  on  account  of  their  sliin,  two 
gentlenieii  o!  colour  were  elected  as  members  in 
the  house  of  assembly.  Mr.  Price  Watkis,  a  bar- 
rister, for  the  city  of  Kiiigston,  and  Mr.  Maunder- 
son,  for  the  parish  of  St.  James.  The  very  first 
vole  given  hy  the  former  gentleman,  was  in  support 
of  a  motion  to  adopt  in  that  island  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory manumission ;  that  is,  of  enabling  a  slave 
to  claim  the  right  of  purchnaing  his  freedom,  if  he 
had  the  means  of  doing  so.*      The  measure,  indeed, 

*  The  need  of  such  a  la.«  was  ecidenced  by  circnm- 
ftanees  like  the  following.  In  «uch  p«rW  of  the  island  of 
Jminaica  aa  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
or  a»  pasture  laud,  aud  which  are  remote  both  from  sugar 
and  from  marketi,  the  slaves,  who  are  very  fond  of  sugar, 
resort  to  various  expedients  to  procure  some  substitute  for 
tlie  prepared  article.  They  raise  a  few  canes,  employ  a 
hand-mill  to  express  the  juice,  and  boil  it,  in  their  ordinary 
cooking  vessels,  to  a  thick  substauc^.  The  whole  of  the 
utensils  are  but  ill  adapted  to  the  process.  Some  lime 
since,  an  ingeuious  and  industrious  slave  contrived,  for  his 
oBn  use,  a  cane  mill,  with  vertical  rollers,  turned  round  by 
spokes,  which  acted  as  a  lever.  Ut  also  succeeded  in  im- 
proving his  method  of  boiling.  By  the  kiadness  of  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  he  procured  a  small  iron  boiler, 
which  he  Qiedupwith  mason's  work,  and  lilted  with  proper 
flues.  He  had  previously  got  in  cullivadon  his  cane 
patches  ;  and  when  his  machinery  was  ready,  and  his  canes 
were  ripe,  he  and  his  wife,  with  help  hired  from  among  his 
fellow  slaves,  began  on  Friday  night,  and  through  Saturday, 
the  day  allowed  for  cultivating  provision  grounds,  cut  and 
carried  the  canes  lo  the  mill,  eipressed  the  j  nice,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  boil  it  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  though  a  pions 
man,  he  was  compelled  to  continue  his  operations  through 
a  great  part  of  the  sabbath.  Alas,  from  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  land,  and  the  necessities  of  the  slaves,  it  was 
next  to  impossible  ei  en  for  christlBn  slaves  to  preserve  the 
day  from  desecralion.  To  return  to  the  success  of  the  in- 
dustrious negro.    The  quantity  at  sugar  obtained,  whidi 
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proved  DnsDcussfiil,  but  it  wai  a  triumph  of  liberal 
principles  that  snch  a  question  should  even  hKve 
been  stirred  in  that  assembly,  which  was  justly 
denominated  tbe  sinwgliold  of  slavery. 

Another  iuipuitast  matter  which  engaged  th« 
attention  of  the  British  goventmeDt,  was  that  of 
affording  encouragement  to  all  well-meant  aud 
lobcrly-condDcled  endeavours  to  instruct  the  slaves 

WM  of  t  •£]-]-  f&ir  qnalitj,  fuilf  repaid  tlie  cost  uud  labour  . 
ar  the  improTed  iippantus.  He  Rot  odIj  obbtioed  cnoagh 
for  the  vants  or  hii  ovu  rutiily,  but  a  surplus  for  sale. 
He  mpplied  not  onl;  hii  fello*- slaves,  but  alto  the  whito 
OD  the  esUte.  Berore  this  slave  bad  thtu  turned  atgia 
pUoter,  be  hod,  bf  b»  induitrf  aud  fnigalilfi  aoiuired 
Kime  proper!;,  nbich  he  had  carefully  laid  by,  hopiug  to 
be  able,  in  time,  to  purchase  hii  freedom.  The  success  of 
bis  sugar  apeculatiou  both  slimalated  hid  dejiire,  aud  acce- 
lerated his  mpani.  )le  bod  accumulated  what  be  judged 
■ufflcient  for  the  purpose,  and  applied  to  tbe  attotue;  of 
the  estate  for  leave  to  purchase  his  freedom.  His  project, 
lu  all  probability,  hbs  to  remaiu  as  a  tenant  and  labourer 
on  the  estate,  still  serving  bis  employer  as  before,  only  re- 
ceiving wages  for  his  Inboor,  payiog  rent  for  his  house  and 
groDuds,  and  Becuriug  to  himself  the  right  of  more  leisure 
to  employ  on  his  iuteresting  little  speculation.    What  duU' 

man)     How  beneficial  would  bis  ciample  hare  been   in 

prize  !  aud  with  what  perfect  ease,  safety,  and  advauloge, 
might  the  Uessing  of  freedom  have  been  thus  exteoded ! 
But  no  :  on  presentiag  his  application  to  the  attorney,  h< 
wot  coldly  inronned,  that  his  master  had  recently  signified 
that  uu  more  of  bis  slaves  were  to  be  allowed  to  purchase 
their  manumission.  Thus  were  bis  plans  for  Itie  future  in 
one  moment  completely  blasted !  Was  not  sueh  on  instance 
of  cruel  disappoiutmcnt  enough  to  rouse  the  iitjured  spirit, 
and  to  spread  around,  with  a  sense  of  tbe  flagnnt  wrongs 
endured  by  an  individual,  a  general  determination  to  revolt 
against  tbe  yoke  of  oppresiion  ) 
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in  lixe  christian  religion,  mid  their  lulliience  was ' 
employed  in  urging  on  the  colonial  governments 
the  propriety  of  their  concurrence  in  this  particular. 
It  was  necessary  that  all  religions  teachers,  not  of 
tke  established  church,  should  have  a  licence  from 
the  secretary  of  state  or  from  the  colonial  governors. 
In  reference  to  this.  Lord  Goderich  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  governor  would  not  withhold  his 
licence  from  any  person  of  honest  intentions  and 
decorous  conduct,  whom  the  slaves  themselves 
might  be  disposed  to  receive  as  a  teacher;  justly 
observing,  that  the  first  and  all-essential  requisite, 
was  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea~ 
then,  together  with  a  popular  address,  by  wbicli 
uncultivated  minds  are  most  powerfully  affected ; 
and  that  the  propagation  of  christian  knowledge, 
under  whatever  variety  of  church  government,  or 
diflereiice  of  opinion  on  minor  particulars,  was 
incomparably  preferable  to  that  state  of  heathen 
darkness  in  which  the  slaves  bad,  for  so  long  a 
course  of  years,  been  permitted  to  live.  These 
just  and  correct  views  were  not,  it  appears,  veiy 
generally  adopted.  There  was  still  an  infatuated 
opposition  to  the  endeavours  of  every  active  and 
zealous  teacher  of  Christianity,  whether  connected 
with  the  established  church,  or  with  any  other 
religious  community.  If  the  negroes  were  merely 
taught  to  repeat  by  rote  a  form  of  words  which 
they  could  not  understand,  this  might  be  tolerated, 
and,  indeed,  approved,  as  it  served  as  an  answer  \o 
the  inquiries  ol^tbe  British  government  and  ]ieople, 
who  were  told  thatclergymen  resided  on  the  spot, — 
catechisis  visited  the  negroes, — the  people  were 
instructed  in  the  christian  religion:  but,  should 
these  clergymen  or  catechists  attempt  to  leach  the 
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negrom  to  lead,  or  to  impres*  oa  their  nndemuid- 
iiigs  and  hearts  uiy  direct  and  intelligible  inslruc- 
tioD,  they  were  immediately  diacooraged  and  dis- 
mi-ieed.  The  following  inatanoemll  terreasaproof 
that  such  was  the  cose.  A  convenatioD  took  plstce 
between  seTentl  planten,  or  managers  of  estatm, 
in  Jamuca,  on  the  qaes^on,  itfaethcr  or  not  a 
clubman,  who  had  been  lately  appointed  ta  a. 
dialriet  in  the  pamb,  should  be  penniited  to  in- 
atmct  the  slaves.  It  wu  unanimonsly  agreed, 
that,  thotigh  there  was  nothing  against  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  be  ought  not,  on  asy  account,  to  be 
admitted  on  the  eatatei,  because  he  was  a.  menber 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  it  was  high 
time  to  put  down  fiumticism  in  the  country ! 
"  Bat,"  asked  an  overseer  present,  addressing 
himself  lo  the  speaker  of  that  sentiment,  "  the 
ealechiat  is  still  attending,  nr,  is  he  to  go  on  P " 
"  Oh,  the  bishop's  catechist;  What  does  he  teach  f 
Does  he  teach  reading ? "  "No,  sir;  he  teaches 
them  to  repeat  the  chun^  catechism."  "  Nothing 
more  P  "  "  No,  sir."  "  That  can  do  no  harm ;  it 
will  do  no  good,  but  it  can  do  no  harm.  He  may 
go  on." 

It  will  have  been  all  along  observed,  that  tbd 
colonists  in  general  were  disjwsed  to  resist  or  tu 
evade  all  the  provigiooB  of  bis  majesty's  govern- 
ment for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  coloured 
population,  and  for  diflusing  such  knowledge,  and 
encouraging  such  habits,  as  migbi  be  expected  at 
length  to  qualify  the  slave  to  receive  emancipo' 
tion.  They  went  farther  than  this;  for,  both  in 
social  intercourse,  and  at  public  meetings,  it  wie 
common,  without  any  reserve,  to  apeak  in  the  most 
eontum^ious  manner  of  the  interf««nce  uf  his 
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nuyesty's  governmeiit  with  the  long-established 
iiMges  (if  slave  colonies,  aa  also  to  express  a  deter- 
miotitioa  to  impede  and  weajken  the  {MwisioiiB 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  alarc.  At  a 
meeting  of  delegates  in  Jamaica,  some  of  the  jmn- 
cipal  slave-hoTders  declared  that  they  would  not  be 
dictated  to  by  the  mother  government,  and  that 
they  would  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  before 
the  slaves  should  be  free.  Such  discussions  and 
determinations  bad  a  direct  tendency  to  excite 
alarm,  and  inSauie  the  nesro  popolation.  As  they 
were  becoming  more  and  more  enlighlenetl,  they 
read  aniong  themselves  the  daily  papers,  and  thus 
became  acquunted  with  the  speeches  and  sentiments 
of  the  colonists.  From  the  daily  record  of  &cta 
and  o[nnions,  two  things  must  have  been  very 
evident  to  them.  First,  that  the  government  and 
people  of  England  were  endeavotiring  to  work  good 
for  them ;  and,  second,  that  the  colonists  were 
determined  to  thwart  those  endeavours.  On  these 
Ihey  would  very  readily  grosnd  a  third  surmise, 
viz.  that  the  British  government  hod  sent  oat 
ord^  for  the  extension  of  their  privileges,  if  not 
for  their  entire  emancipation,  which  the  interested 
colonists  had  suppressed. 

It  had  long  been  a  trick  or  West  Indian  policy, 
when  any  measiire  favourable  to  negro  emancipa- 
tion,  or  at  all  bearing  upon  it,  was  in  progress,  to 
excite  among  the  slaves  some  trilling  brawl  with 
their  managers,  which  was  then  dignified  with  the 
formidable  name  of  an  insurrection ;  the  milrtsry 
force  were  called  out  to  suppress  it,  at  a  wanton 
expense  of  negro  blood;  and  then  intelligence  was 
sent  home,  by  way  of  proving  the  unfitness  of 
the  negroes  for  emancipation.     In   1815,  when 
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Mr.Wilberforce  ga?e  ootice  of  a  bill  for  the  registra- 
tion of  all  coloniel  slarea,  a  nniveraal  clitmour  wqs 
«Kcited  in  the  West  Indies.  The  colonisls  affected 
to  confound  it  with  an  act  for  emancipation.  In 
Barbadoes,  a  plantation  dispute  happened  to  arise 
between  the  slaves  and  their  managers.  The  cir- 
cumstaDce  was,  in  itself,  a  mere  trifle,  a  matter  of 
frequent  occuirence,  and  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  projected  measure.  But  an  s^ravated  account 
of  it  was  spread  through  the  island  ;  the  people,  in 
a  stale  of  onosuol  excitement,  readily  gare  credit 
to  any  rumour,  however  extravagant.  Troops 
were  called  out,  especially  the  local  militia,  chiefly 
composed  of  the  low  whites.  They  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  disorder,  and  commenced  the  work  of 
death  with  unhesitating  fm'y.  They  met  with  no 
resistance.  The  slaves  fled,  and  were  punued,  in 
all  directions.  At  least  1,000  were  massacred  in 
cold  blood,  and  some  hundreds  more  were  gibbeted, 
before  ihe  governor,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  returned,  and  put  a  stop  to  Uiis 
wanton  effusion  of  human  blood.  The  tidings  of 
this  ituurrection,  as  it  was  called  by  the  colo- 
nists— we  should  say  massacre — reached  England 
a  few  days  before  the  second  reading  of  the  regis- 
tration'bill,  and  answered  the  end  intended ;  the 
consequence  was,  the  rejection  of  the  hill. 

The  movements  of  1833  excited  a  similar  clamour. 
Measures  were  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negroes,  on  communicating  which  to  the  crown 
colonies,  as  well  as  to  the  chartered  states,  the 
government,  with  a  generous  but  misplaced  deli- 
cacy, recommended,  instead  of  commanding,  their 
adoption.  In  consequence,  the  colonists,  instead 
of  complying,  clamoured.     In  Demerara   the  ru- 
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mours  and  the  outcry  recicbed  the  slaves ;  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  proceeding  to  the  governor,  to 
leani  from  him  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
yery  act  of  assemhling  for  that  purpose,  though  in 
a  peaceable  manner,  was  deemed  rebellion,  and  the 
work  of  slaughter  soon  commenced.  The  negroes 
were  hunted  and  shot  like  wild  beasts.  Numbers 
were  gibbeted  hy  the  summary  sentence  of  courts- 
martial  ;  others  had  their  flesh  torn  from  their 
limbs  by  cruel  whippings,  to  the  extent  of  a  thou- 
sand lashes ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  pious  and  devoted 
missionary  (Smith],  who  had  taught  the  poor 
slaves  those  christian  lessons  of  mercy,  which 
reslTiiined  their  hands  from  shedding  blood,  was 
arraigned  as  a  traitor,  tried  with  a  solemn  mockery 
of  justice,  and  condemned  to  die  as  a  felon.  When 
the  news  of  this  insurrection  reached  Barbadoes,  a 
spirit  ofviolect  rancour  was  artfully  excited  against 
■  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  the  Wesleyan  missionary.  His 
chapel  was  demolished  by  a  party  of  respectable 
gewtltmen,  and  he  was  driven  away  from  the 
island. 

Rumours  of  plots  and  insurrections  from  other 
places  were  continually  assailing  the  public  ear, 
confirming  the  prejudices  of  those  who  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  negi'o  emancipation,  but 
establishing  in  others,  the  conviction,  that  the 
horrible  system  alone  was  chargeable  with  all  the 
mischief,  and  that  in  its  subversion  alone  a  remedy 
could  be  found.  British  justice  was  roused.  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Brougham  brought  forward  the  case  of 
the  missionary  Smith,  and  held  up  the  conduct  of 
the  authorities  of  Deinerara  to  the  just  execration 
.  of  mankind.  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Denman  subse- 
quently brought  before  parliament  the  shameful 
2k 
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adminialratioa  of  juaUce  in  Jamaica,  by  wbich 
many  unfortiuiate  oegnMB  were  condemned  to 
sulTer  death. 

The  movements  of  government,  in  1831,  pro- 
duced great  excitement  among  the  whites,  allhougb 
nothing  was  actually  done,  erea  in  Ihe  way  of  par- 
tial altcviatioDB;  but  a  determination  was  espressed, 
on  the  part  of  gorerrunent,  that  an  act  of  consider- 
able extent  would  be  recommended  to  the  adoption 
of  the  colonic  assembliea,  under  pain  of  fiscal 
inflicdons  on  such  as  should  reject  the  recommen- 
dation. Mo  sooner  had  the  "menaced  riolation 
of  their  dearest  rights"  come  to  the  Imowledge  of 
the  planters  in  Jamaica,  than  meetings  vere  held, 
and  protests  and  resolutions  of  the  Biost  infiani- 
maioty  description  were  passed,  threatening  le- 
•ist&nce  to  the  mother  cooniry,  and  TenunciaUc^ 
of  the  king's  allegiance.  These  were  very  foolidi 
threats.  The  whole  white  popalation  of  Jamaica, 
including  men,  women,  and  children,  does  not 
amount  to  15,000;  of  these,  not  more  than  4,000 
could  be  5up[>osed  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
king's  troops  alone,  stationed  on  the  island,  whose 
business  it  would  have  been  to  enforce  submission, 
were  nearly  as  numerous,  and  far  more  oSectJFe, 
than  the  insurgents.  They  would  also  be  aided 
by  the  coloured  populatioii  (counting  to  40,000), 
who  are  steadily  attached  to  the  British  stale,  be- 
side Ihe  330A>00  slares,  who  would  not  hesitate 
whether  to  tajce  sides  with  their  oppressors  or  their 
liberators.  The  threat  of  revolt  was,  in  itself,  per- 
fectly ludicrous.  It  had,  however,  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  quicken  the  attention,  and  awoken  the 
suspicion  of  the  staves,  when  eveiy  newspaper  they' 
read,  and  every  rumour  they  heird,  convinced  them 
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that  their  maaten  nere  in  a  atale  of  almiMl  opon 
war  with  the  supreme  authoritieR  of  the  empire, 
au  ineoBuren  intimately  eoimected  with  their  com- 
fort and  happinen:  However,  they  seemed  quit* 
diaposed  to  naietness  and  forbearance,  and  pa- 
tiently to  ffak  the  mevemenb  of  government  in 
their  favour. 

It  bad  always  been  the  cnstDin  to  allow  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica  three  or  four  holidays  at  Christ- 
mas] which  tbcy  were  allowed  to  spend  in  any 
Bnoriment  ikey  pleased,  provided  it  aid  not  iuter- 
ler&  with  the  psblic  peace ;  an  allowance  was  also 
furnished  them  hy  their  masters,  of  mm,  sugar, 
and  cod-fishi  with  which  to  regale  themselves. 
Such  &  seiaaon,  would  of  cnarae,  be  very  differently 
employed,  according  to  the  diflerent  dispositions 
of  the  negroes.  Tbe  improvident  and  dissipated 
would  spend  their  time,  M>d  consoine  their  pro- 
perty, in  rioting  and  sensuality.  The  indnstnons 
and  thrifty  would  probably  lake  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  their  provision  grounds  into  more  com- 
plete euItivatioD,  or  of  making  some  little  erection 
or  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  their  families; 
and  the  pious  would  very  likely  fix  on  that  period 
for  the  enjoyment  of  some  special  meeting  with 
their  christian  friends  and  peaton,  in  acts  ofjoyliil 
tdigiotts  mlemnily,  perhaps  the  opening,  or  tbe 
aniiivervary  of  a  chapel,  or  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  sapper.  To  whatever  pursuit  they  devoted 
it,  ait  parties  very  highly  prized  the  period  of 
relaxation. 

But  this  was  too  great  an  indulgence,  and  re- 
pealed atierapis  had  been  made  to  abridge  tbe  dole 
ef- Enjoyment.  A  clause  in  one  of  their  colonial 
statutes,  in  1826,  (which  was  rejected  by  the  king 
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ID  council,  on  account  of  its  persecuting  spirit  and 
tendency,}  reo^^zes  the  usage  of  slavea  being 
allowed  three  holidays  at  the  usual  seasons  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  A  subse- 
quent act,  in  1829,  first  discovered  a  disposition  to 
tamper  with  the  feelings  of  the  slaves  respecting 
these  holidays.  The  Easter  holidays  were  omitted. 
The  council  amended  the  bill  by  restoring  the 
word,  probably  supposing  it  had  been  an  inadver- 
tent omissiun.  However,  in  the  end,  this  bill  also 
was  disallowed.  In  the  existing  and  allowed  act 
of  1831,  a.  similar  abridgmeot  was  made,  but  of 
Whitsuntide  instead  of  Easter ;  the  act  also  failed 
to  specify  the  number  of  days,  and  only  mentioned 
the  holidays  of  Christmas  and  Easter.  It  is  hard 
to  think  that  it  was  a  mere  act  of  wanton  cruelty 
in  the  framers  of  the  law.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
without  foundation,  that  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  originated,  either  in  a  malignant  dispositiiHl 
to  retaliate  for  the  loss  of  the  persecuting  clause 
of  the  former  bill,  or  as  a  trap  for  the  unwary 
slaves,  to  draw  them  in  to  conimil  themselves  in 
acts  of  turbulence. 

This  abridgment  of  the  privileges  of  the  slave, 
did  not  escajKt  the  eye  of  the  colonial  secretary. 
Lord  Gnderich,  who  remarked,  in  his  despatch, 
that  two  holidays,  instead  of  three,  were  allowed ; 
and  also  that  the  slave  was  deprived  of  the  security 
formerly  given  to  him,  that  he  should  enjoy  the 
usual  number  of  days.  His  lordship  requested 
that  this  suggestion,  and  others  contained  in  his 
despatch,  should  be  attended  to.  But  the  assembly 
refused  to  enter  at  all  into  the  consideration  of  the 
despatch.  It  was  unceremouiously  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
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As  (he  act  did  not  eoine  inki  openticw  till  Ko- 
vembn,  tbe  seaionB  of  Easter  and  Whiuuutide 
were  put,  and  ChriMmas  was  the  first  time  on 
which  the  mtlention  of  the  alaves  would  be  panicii- 
lorly  cali^  to  thta  new  v«nion  of  the  holidays.  It 
happened  that  Christmas-^ay  fell  on  a  Sunday. 
The  slaves,  .therefore,  were  entitled  to  the  three 
suca^BiTe  days,  Monday,  Tuesday,  aod  Wednes- 
day, Vie  Sunday  being  already  unqueslionably  th« 
tight  of  the  Di^^.  In  some  parts  of  the  island 
the  tjiree  days  were  granted  as  usual,  and  the 
negroeB  peoveably  returned  to  their  work  on  ibe 
Thursday.  But  in  two  districts,  those  of  Sl  Jamea 
■nd  Trelawney,  on  the  north-weal  of  the  island, 
advantage  was  token  of  the  loose  wording  of  th« 
iKt,  uM  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the 
Ttegroes  of  one  or  two  of  tbeir  holidays.  Whether 
on  the  Tuesday,  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  cer- 
tainly .6n  (hti  Wednekday,  the  slaves  were  ordered 
ont  to  work.  Coiuidering  the  day  their  own,  bolJi 
by  law  u)d  by  is»»emoriaI  usage,  ihey  refused  (a 
comply  with  the  oppressive  leqnirement. 

Another  eauae.  of  irritation,  had  been  the  nnne' 
cessary  isauii^  of  a  royal  proclamation,  with 
whii^h,  it  appeant,  the  governors  of  the  several 
colonics  had  been  furnished,  to  be  used  only  in 
case  of  great  emei^ncy.  The  case  supposed,  was, 
that  the  negroes,  in  consequence  of  the  exerUona 
in  England  on  (heir  behalf,  had  been  erroneously 
led  to  believe  that  orders  for  tlieir  einancipation 
had  been  issued,  and,  in  conseqnence  of  that  belief, 
had  been  guilty  of  insubordination.  The  highest 
di^leasure  of  royalty  was  expressed  at  this  sup- 
posed conduct;  the  slaves  were  enjoined  to  render 
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to  their  masters;  uia  cotoniBl  governors  were 
directed  to  enforce,  by  all  legal  means  in  their 
power,  the  punishment  of  any  person  who  might 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Now,  it  might  be 
Tcry  proper  for  a  governor  to  be  fumishea  with 
such  a  document,  to  moke  use  of  in  case  of  neces- 
rity,  just  as  some  parents  thinlc  it  necessary  to 
support  their  authority  by  hanging  a  rod  in  fuQ 
view ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  neces-^ 
sary  or  desirable  to  brandish  the  instrument  of 
terror  in  the  face  of  an  unoiTending  family.  Such, 
however,  was  the  policy  adopted  in  Jamaica.  It- 
appeats  that  Dot  the  slightest  dis|)oaition  to  insub- 
ordination or  discontent  hod  manifested  itself,  when 
some  officious  persons  recommended  the  issuing  of 
the  proclamation,  on  the  24th  of  December,  as  if 
to  embitter  to  the  slaves  their  appronching  holidays, 
if  not  to  jirovoke  them  to  acts  of  insubordi notion, 
with  which  they  were  nnjustly  chained.  The 
proclamation  excited  universal  constei'nalion,  both 
among  blacks  and  whites.  "Where,"  it  was  eagerly 
enquired,  "ia  this  dreadful  rebellion  raging,  which 
has  colled  forth  so  alarming  an  annunciation  ?  "  All 
was  doubt  and  trepidation,  and  the  mind  of  the 
public  was  prepared  for  some  direful  events.  The 
only  information  that  could  be  obtained  was,  that 
the  negroes  on  on  estate,  called  Salt  Spring,  had 
behaved  very  insolenity  to  their  chief  mani^r. 
As  the  population  on  this  estate  bad  been,  for 
some  years,  rapidly  decreoaing,  it  is  probable  the 
negroes  might  have  matters  of  complaint  to  lay 
before  the  manager,  which  he  might  construe  or 
provoke  into  insolence.  Besides  this,  it  was  rii- 
moured  thot  the  slaves  hod  detennined  not  to  work 
after  New  Year's  day,  without  being  mode  free. 
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This,  however,  apjwars  to  ha?e  been  but  idle 
nimoiu',  and  certainly  did  not  call  for  the  for- 
midable meaaurea  resorted  to,  which  were  much 
more  likely  to  drive  to  desperation  ihan  to  con- 
ciliate. Indeed,  those  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
colony  had  heard  similar  rumoura  propagated  by 
timid  people,  on  the  return  of  Christmas,  for  the 
foregoing  forty  years.  Had  the  negroes  been 
dealt  with  by  kindness  and  reason,  aasured  of  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  accustomed  bolidaya,  and 
promised  that,  whenever  legal  measures  were 
adopted  on  their  behalf,  they  should  be  imme- 
diately made  known  and  acted  upon,  and  that, 
meanwhile,  they  should  be  treated  with  humanity, 
there  ia  not  a  doubt  but  they  would  have  remained 
perfectly  quiet.  Instead  of  ibis,  magistrates  were 
appealed  to,  and  detachments  of  soldiers  called 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  It  is  true, 
that  one  of  the  officers  endeavoured  to  expostulate 
with  the  negroes,  assuring  them  that  he  was  their 
friend,  and  entreating  them  to  listen  to  him ;  but 
this  was  not  antil  tbey  were  too  much  exasperated 
to  hear  reason.  Still,  however,  they  did  not  at- 
tempt  to  do  any  injm'y.  Soon  after,  a  parly  of 
fifty  men  of  the  militia  arrived,  when  almost  every 
negro  on  the  estate  disappeared.  The  next  day 
they  began  to  return,  and  only  six  of  the  principal 
offenders  were  absent.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  one  of  those  jilantation  brawls  which 
were  continually  occnmug,  and  which  generally 
ended  in  a  few  cart- whippings,  but  which,  on  this 
occasion,  was  magnified  into  a  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  excite  general  consternation  through 
the  island,  by  issuing  the  formidable  proclamation, 
which  was  read  on  the  24th  of  December.  -  These 
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proceedings  would  natureUy  f(»m  a  topic  of  con- 
versation among  the  negroeii,  during  their  Christ~ 
tBu  holidays,  and  excite  many  heart-'bumii^  an 
to  the  oppressions  under  which  they  softer^,  and 
conjectnres  m  to  the  probability  of  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  Biiiish  king  and  govcrameut 
being  opposed  and  suppressed  by  die  local  auAo^ 
rities.  From  this  the  transition  would  be  easy'to 
resolves  of  resistance,  if  not  of  resentment,  espe^ 
cially  under  the  exciting  influence  of  ardent  spirits, 
which,  we  are  inlbrnietl,  were  allowed  them,  as  an 
accustomed  indulgence,  during  the  holidays.  Ttien 
the  rash  attempt  to  deprite  them  of  a  portion  oT 
their  holiday,  was  enough  to  wind  tbeir  exaspe^ 
ration  to  the  highest  pttch,  and  rouse  them  to 
deeds  of  blood  and  ridence.  In  such  circum- 
stances, had  we  to  record  the  univenal  rising  of 
the  slares  to  massacre  their  white  oppressors,  it 
would  be  matter  of  regret  rath^  than  nf  ijui^msp. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Th6  slartil 
simply  refused  to  turn  out  to  work  ob  a  da^ 
which  they  justly  considered  their  own.  This 
was,  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  distrtct,  a!s^ 
sumed  to  be  an  actual  state  of  rebellionj  whldH 
a  military  force  was  c^led  forth  to  suppress  and 
punish.  The  captain  received  orders  to  attacfi 
the  negroes,  and  to  take  as  few  prisoners  as  pos^ 
sible,  that  is,  to  slaughter  as  many  as  he  could; 
The  negroes,  on  receiving  intimation  of  the  com- 
ing storm,  fled  from  their  houses,  carrying  widi 
them  tbeir  children  and  their  property,  which  they 
concealed  in  the  woods ;  but  they  had  neither 
done,  nor  attempted  any  iiqury  to  the  property 
of  their  masters.  Their  depSt  was  disr^vned  and 
burnt  by  the  military,  as  were  the  bonses  they 
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hod  forsaken,  an  act  of  wanton  destruction,  and 

of  serious  loss  both  to  masteTS  and  servants. 

The  flame  thus  kindled  rapidly  spread.  Whe- 
ther in  consequence  of  any  preconcerted  plan,  oi 
whether  simultaneously  instigated  only  by  the 
irritaUoD  and  terror  of  the  moment,  the  neeroes, 
in  many  parts  of  the  island,  rose  and  set  fire  to 
the  trash-bouses,  (or  sheds,  in  which  the  stalks 
of  tlie  caue  are  deposited  in  reserve  for  the  nest 
year's  fuel,)  and,  in  some,  to  the  sugar-works 
and  oane-pieces.  The  whole  number  of  estates, 
on  which  more  or  less  destruction  took  place, 
amounted  to  sixty-four.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  negroes  attempted  the  life  of  any  person ;  but 
Oieir  determined  insubordination  was  very  evident. 
Whether  conciliation  and  reason  might,  at  this 
time,  have  in  any  degree  prevailed  to  arrest  the 
evil,  must  remain  a  question;  the  time  was  past 
in  which  they  might  have  altogether  averted  it. 
That  this  might  have  been  the  case,  had  it  been 
attempted  a  few  days  earlier,  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed from  the  fact,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dbturbed  districts,  there  were  spots  on  which  a 
different  course  had  been  pursued,  and  which  were 
preserved  in  peace  and  order.  The  custos  of  Tre- 
lawney  thus  wrote,  while  describing  the  scenes 
of  horror  around  him : — '■  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you,  that  (the  n^roes  on)  every  estate  under  my 
chai^  have  continued  faithfully  at  their  work, 
and  completely  protected  their  masters'  property, 
which  is  very  gratifying  to  me.  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  invidious  remarks,  hut,  if  other  gen~ 
lleinen  had  acted  with  the  same  kindness,  and 
taken  the  same  pains  to  explain  the  real  nature 
of  things  as  I  have  done,  I  do  not  think  ibat 
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Ihia  tufbrtuiMte  insunectton  irould  bave  been  bo 
genenl,  as  in  St.  Jainea's,  in  particular,  tbeiv 
Tengconce  seems  pointed  against  certain  iitdivi' 

Yes,  tbere  were  individnalB,  who  had  distin- 
guished tbemselres  as  the  oppreaicws  of  the  negro, 
the  delermined  opposers  of  erery  measure  for 
increasing  his  knowledge  and  happiness;  who  had 
opeoly  declared  ^leir  deteiininalion  to  resist,  eren 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  the  interference 
of  the  British  goremmeiit  on  behalf  of  the  slaves; 
who  had,  in  no  Terv  measured  terms,  threatened 
the  alieuattOD  of  toe  colony  from  Britain,  and 
turning  it  over  lo  America  (a  measure  which  the 
negroes  always  regarded  with  the  utmost  dnead 
and  horror);  and,  finally,  who  insulted  and  irri- 
tated the  ^aves,  by  withholdiog  some  portion  of 
their  accustomed  holiday.  The  farmer  great  acts 
of  oppression,  filled  to  tke  biim  the  cup  of  injury 
and  proroeatioD ;  the  last  comparatively  trifling 
grievance  was  the  one  sapersdded  drop  whica 
made  it  run  ovtr. 

These  were  the  men  and  measures,  to  whom 
ihe  calamity  might  justly  be  traced ;  bat,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  they  were  not  the  parties  charged 
with  it;  the  ontciy  was  ruaed  against  the  labcH 
rions  peaceful  missionaries  of  varioua  denominsi- 
lions,  who  had  been  labouring  to  impart  to  the 
hapless  slave  the  pnnciples  and  the  consola- 
tions of  the  gospel,  which  alone  could  reconcile 
to  a  lot  so  hard,  and  enable  men  to  do  good, 
and  wish  well  to  those  from  whom  they  ore  re- 
ceiving even"  Wnd  of  e?iL  Yet  these  were  the 
men  accosed  of  fomenting  rebellion,  aiid  against 
whom  the  clammir  af  popular  fury  was  directed* 
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u  tbe  uithors  and  originslors  of  the  wide-spread- 
ing calamity.  They  were  spoken  of,  eren  bj 
persons  whose  official  chatactei  required  tliem  to 
protect  and  treat  as  innocent  every  man  who  bad 
not  been  proved  guilty,  as  "  Iha  incendiary 
preachert,"  and  many  oUier  epithets,  as  oppro- 
brious as  they  were  unjust. 

£ach  of  the  various  societies  in  England,  on 
aendiDg  out  missionaries,  laid  upon  them  the  most 
explicit  injunctions,  ccsistantly  to  keep  in  view 
the  pnrely  spiiitiial  natore  of  their  embassy;  to 
abstain  from  all  mterference  in  secular  and  civil 
sflairs,  and  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  flocks 
the  duly  of  a  peaceable,  quiet,  and  orderly  de- 
portment, as  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
gospel.  These  instructions  appear,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  have  been  conscientiously  observed^ 
and  such  was  the  attachment  and  confidence  of 
tbe  negroes  towards  iheir  devoted  teacheni,  that 
the  latter  possessed  and  exerted  an  influmce, 
which,  in  very  many  instances,  restrained  viop 
lence,  and  excited  a  spirit  of  forbearanee  and 
fidelity,  by  which  the  christian  slave  was  ho- 
noured, and  even  the  oppressive  master  protected 
and  spared.  And  yet  the  men,  who  deserved  to  be 
regarded  as  public  benefactors,  were  execrated 
and  reviled  as  the  pests  of  society.  "  To  do  good 
and  suffer  ill,  is  eminenOy  characteristic  of  the 
christian."  On  this  occasion  the  Baptists  and 
Wesleyans  bore  the  largest  portion  of  obloquy : 
the  Moravians  also  bore  a  share  in  the  reproach : 
nor  did  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England 
escape.  To  have  'dbcovered  any  thing  like  zeal 
foe  (he  instruction  of  the  negroes,  was  a  sufficient 
pretext  on  which  to  groimd  the  chaige  of  exciting 
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or  counleiiMicitig  rebellion,  aud  to  burry  away  the 
suspected  peraun  to  a  loathsome  prison  and 
almost  to  a  violent  death.  How  little  the  niis- 
eionaries  had  to  do  with  the  rebellion,  was  after- 
wards clearly  proved,  and  the  Teproacfa  of  the 
people  of  the  Lord  effectually  rolled  away. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Christmas  holt- 
days,  the  missionaries  of  the  several  denomina* 
tions  went  forth,  unsuspectingly,  to  improve  the 
season  of  leisure  in  such  a  way  as  they  considered  . 
most  congenial  to  the  circumstances  and  condition 
of  their  flocks,  and  most  likely  to  avert  the  injury 
sad  secure  the  advantages  of  such  a  period;  for, 
among  negro  slaves,  as  well  as  among  civilized 
Englishmen  and  well  educated  children,  if  holiday 
Ume  is  not  beneficially  employed,  it  will  be  mis- 
chievously perverted — 

"  For  Satan  findi  lomc  miKbief  Mill 
For  idle  band*  Co  do." 

Some,  therefore,  of  the  missionaries,  contrived 
ona  scene  of  cheerful  solemnity  to  engage  the 
attention  of  their  flocks,  and  others  another.  Mr. 
Box,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  was  gone  to  attend  a 
missionary  meeting  at  Kingston,  when  a  wairant 
was  issued  for  his  apprehension  at  Falmouth, 
which  he  thus  unconsciously  escaped.  He  was, 
however,  taken  into  custody  at  Kingston ;  and  if 
it  be  asked  "Why?  What  evil  had  he  done?"  it 
must  be  replied,  he  bad  neither  done  nor  imagined 
evil,  but  was  conscientiously  pursuing  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  calling,  and  endeavouring,  wherever 
he  discerned  symptoms  of  insurrection,  to  sup- 
press them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  only 
ground  of  his  apprehension,  for  he  was  not  even 
accused  of  any  act,  was  his  being  "  one  of  the 
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ineendiary  preackert."  He  was  con6ned  five 
days  ill  a  loathsome  jail,  but  enjoying  the  support 
of  n  good  conscience,  and  the  presence  of  God. 
When  discharged,  the  only  apology  that  could  be 
offered  for  his  imprisonment  was,  that  it  was  under 
the  mistaken  opinion  that  he  itaa  a  Baplut,  and 
not  a  Weileyan  missionary. 

On  Monday,  Dec.  26,  several  of  the  Baptist 
missionaries  met  at  Montego  Bay,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  new  chapel  on  the  ensuing  day. 
Messrs.  Abbott  and  Gardner,  who  had  arrived 
earlier,  were  engaged   in  holding  a  preparatory 

Erayer  meeting,  when  Mr.  Knibb  and  Mr.  White- 
ome,  with  their  wives,  reached  the  place.  From 
Mr.  Knibb  they  received  the  first  intimation  of 
the  discontented  feelings  of  the  negroes ;  Mr. 
BIyth  (a  Presbyterian  missionary)  having  that 
morning  informed  him  of  a  rumour  he  had  heard, 
and  which  he  feared  was  too  true,  that  the  negroes 
did  not  intend  working  after  the  Christmas  hull' 
days,  as  they  laboured  mider  a  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  the  king  had  sent  them  their  freedom, 
which  their  masters  had  withheld.  Mr.  Knibb 
had,  in  consequence,  used  the  most  strenuous  es- 
ertionsto  counteract  the  idea,  by  going  himself,  and 
sending  round  a  messenger,  one  of  his  deacons, 
wherever  he  thought  it  likely  that  his  influence 
would  extend,  assuring  the  negroes  that  no  such 
orders  had  come  out,  and  entreating  them  to 
retnm  to  tlieir  work  as  usual.  Next  day  the 
rumonr  was  heard  from  different  quarters.  At  the 
close  of  the  service,  at  the  opening  nf  (he  chapel, 
Mt.  Knibb  addressed  the  congregation  in  the  fol- 
lowing touching  manner: — "My  dear  hearers,  and 
especially  those  who  belong  to  this  church,  pay 
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gnat  attention  to  what  I  hue  to  aay.  It  is  notr 
nearly  seven  yean  since  1  Ittl  my  native  laud  lo 
preach  the  gospel  to  ^ou,  aai  when  I  came,  T 
made  up  my  mind  to  live  and  die  to  promote  your 
apirituai  welftu'e.  Till  yesterday  I  bad  hoped  that 
God  had  blessed  my  poor  labours,  and  the  labours 
of  your  dear  ministfr,*  who  loves  you  and  prays 
for  you,  and  who  is  now  in  England  for  his  health. 
But  I  am  pained  to  the  soul  on  being  told  that 
many  of  you  have  agreed  not  to  work  any  more 
for  your  owners,  and  I  fear  it  is  true.  I  leam 
that  some  wicked  people  have  jienuoded  you  that 
the  king  has  made  you  free.  Hear  uel  I  love 
your  souls;  I  would  not  tell  you  a  lie  for  the 
world!  I  assure  you  it  is  false;  I  entreat  yoa 
not  to  believe  it,  but  to  go  to  your  work  again  as 
formerly.  If  you  have  any  love  to  Jesus  Christ, 
to  religion,  to  yonr  friends  in  England,  do  not  be 
led  away.  God  commands  you  to  be  obedient; 
and  if  you  do  not  do  as  He  commands  you.  He 
will  not  do  you  any  good."  These  and  similar 
entreaties  from  the  other  ministers  were  received 
by  many  of  the  negroes  in  a  sullen  rebellioua 
spiriCif  Uiough  some  promised  to  follow  the  counsel 
of  their  friends.  The  insubordination  was  every 
hour  on  the  increase.  The  evening  service  at 
the  chapel  was  interrupted  by  some  mischievous 
persons  throwing  in  fire.  The  next  day  tbe  mis- 
sionaries piopoeei  to  return  to  their  respective 
homes,  but  it  was  not  considered  safe  lor  any  to 

•  Mr.  BurcfaelL 

t  Indeed,  some  were  delnded  enoogh  to  believe  tbat 
the  DiiisiDnarjes  had  been  paid  bj  their  mosten  to  con- 
ceal trom    their  knawUdre   tLe   gront  of  flrcedoB  from 

EntiUHl. 
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go  to  the  interior  of  the  isknd,  which  by  this  time 
was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  confusion :  fires  id  erery 
direction,  and  the  military  on  active  service. 
They,  therefore,  proceeded  together  to  Falmouth, 
where  tbey  naited  with  several  ministers,  both 
Presbyterian  and  Westeyan,  in  a  prayer  meeting 
at  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  imploring  the  Almighty  to  sunpress  the  re- 
bellion which  was  spreading  desolatiou  and  de- 
struction around.  Thus  they  continued,  morning 
and  evening,  holding  prayer  meetings  on  this 
behalf;  for  theae  good  men  had  learned  from  the 
word  of  God,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  "  pray  for 
the  peace  of  the  city  where  they  dwelt,"  "  for 
kings,  and  all  that  are  in  authority ;  that  vre  may 
lead  qniei  and  peaceable  lives,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty;"  and  praying  men,  however  the  ungodly 
may  despise  and  persecute  diem,  are  the  bulwarks 
of  a  nation. 

Still  the  confusion  spread.  On  Saturday,  Dec. 
31,  martial  law  was  declared  at  Falmouth,  and  the 
missionaries  were  distressed  with  Ihe  apprehension 
that  they  probably  would  be  called  upon  to  take 
arms;  a  measure  most  repugnant  to  their  feelings, 
both  on  account  of  the  society  in  which  they  would 
be  called  to  mingle,  and  the  incongeniality  of  war 
with  their  sacred  profession  as  ministers  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  On  New  Year's  day,  the  sabbath, 
they  held  repeated  meetings  for  prayer,  and  again 
addressed  most  urgent  entreaties  to  the  negroes  to 
be  peaceable  and  obedient.  On  Monday  tbey  were 
put  upon  military  duty.  That  night  Mr.  Abbott 
was  put  on  guard,  and  relieved  in  the  morning  by 
Mr.  Knibb;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  both 
of  them,    together  with  Mr.  Whitehome,    were 
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sirested.iuid  sent  to  head -quarters  atMuntego  Jtay, 
being  refused  permisaion  even  to  see  their  wives 
and  children,  and  without  at  all  knowing  what 
chuge  had  been  preferred  against  tbem.  Their 
persons  were  searched ;  they  were  paraded  through 
ibe  streets,  preceded  by  a  sergeant  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  guarded  on  each  side  by  four  men  with 
loaded  muskets  and  hxed  bayonets.  Thus  they 
were  conducted  ta  the  beach,  a  spectacle  both  to 
fnends  and  foes ;  while  at  noon-day  they  entered 
an  open  canoe,  to  go  twenty-five  miles,  exposed  to 
the  weather  full  five  hours,  and  without  any  re- 
freshment. On  landing  at  Moniego  Bay,  they 
were  again  paraded  about  under  the  same  guard, 
and  conducted  from  one  magistrate  to  another. 
Their  wires,  who  had  travelled  by  land,  n.ud 
reached  the  place  gome  bourn  earlier,  met  them  in 
the  street  with  a  little  refreshment  They  were 
then  conducted  to  the  court  bouse  end  placed  in 
the  jury  box,  with  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle 
placed  before  them,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
gazed  at.  From  the  insinuations  and  remarks  of 
We  guards  and  others,  they  gathered  that  an 
idea  was  entert^ned  that  the  sectarian  preachers 
were  tlie  promoters  and  directora  of  the  rebellion. 
The  language  and  conduct  of  the  guard  was  most 
profane  and  brutal.  Mr.  Knibb,  being  fatigued, 
asked  permission  of  one  of  the  guards  to  lie  down 
on  the  bare  boards.  The  inhuman  reply  was, 
(with  a  volley  of  oaths),  "  If  you  attempt  to  move 
one  inch,  I'll  thrust  this  bayonet  through  you." 
Then  pointing  to  Mr.  Knibb,  "  This  ia  the  no- 
toriutia  Knibb,  who  robs  our  negroes  of  their 
macaronies;  but  never  mind,  he  will  be  kuny 
to-morrow!"     On  Mr.  Abbott  complaimng  of  a 
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riolent  pain  in  his  back,  the  same  gnard  said, 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  nuca],  or  111  tbrnst 
this  bayonet  through  yon ;  and  I  won't  speak 
twice  to  you,  yoii  vUlain."  The  good  men  feeling 
exhausted,  partook  of  the  refresbments  given  them 
in  the  street  by  their  wives;  when  one  of  the 
officers  said,  "  See !  those  fellows  are  taking  the 
blessed  sacrament!"  Jn  the  midst  of  su<^  in- 
sults, aod  what  waa  to  them  tnGnitely  more  dis- 
tressing, of  such  profanity,  they  expected  to  pass 
die  night;  hut  God,  who  is  always  present  with 
his  people,  to  succour  and  protect  them,  raised 
them  up  a  friend  when  they  least  expected  it. 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Mr.  Roby,  a  col- 
lector of  customs,  and  an  old  liriend  of  Mr.  White- 
home's,  (who  was  a  native  of  the  island),  came 
hastily  into  the  jury  box,  generously  extended  his 
bund  to  his  persecuted  friend,  and  said,  "  How 
are  you  ?  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here.  I  do  not 
know  what  charges  are  against  }'ou ;  but  if  I  can 
do  any  thing  to  make  you  more  comfortable  than 
you  are  at  present  I  shall  be  glad."  The  un- 
feeling guards  attempted  to  drive  Mr.  R.  from  the 
jnry  box,  saj'ing,  the  missionaries  were  ])Tisoners, 
and  had  rumed  Uie  country,  and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect.  After  very  great  exertton  Mr. 
R,  Bncceeded  in  obtaining  Uieir  discharge  for  the 
night,  and  conducted  them  to  his  office,  where 
they  thankfully  reposed  their  weary  limbs,  ac- 
knowledging the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  God, 
who  biUieno  helped  them,  and  rpsignmg  the  fu- 
ture to  his  paternal  care.  Next  morning  the 
kind-heaited  Mr.  R.  brought  their  wives  to  break- 
fast, and  tbey  had  once  more  the  happiness  of 
taking  a  meal  together.  What  chrisuan  can  read 
3  l3 
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the  record  of  hia  linsougbt  and  diunterested  acta 
of  kinduess,  without  praying  that  they  may  be 
numbered  with  the  "  cup  of  cold  water  that  shall 
in  no  wise  lose  its  reward ;"  that  when  bis  hour 
of  trial  comes,  the  consolations  of  religion  may 
BUBUuii  his  iniud,  and  the  sympathy  of  some  kind 
friend,  like  himself,  may  soo^e  his  spirit,  as  he 
soothed  those  of  the  persecuted  missionaries  ? 

Sut  this  indefatigable  friend  rested  not,  unUl  he 
had  procured  the  following  acceptable  document. 
"  The  major-general  having  handed  over  three 
Baptist  missionaries,  Wm.  Knibb,  Wra.  White- 
hone,  and  Thos.  Abbott  to  me,  and  there  being 
no  specific  charges  against  them,  they  may  be 
liberated,  on  giving  security  in  fifty  pounds  each, 
not  to  leave  the  town  of  Moniego  Bay,  and  to 
appear  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so.  Richard 
Barrett,  Gustos."  Immediately,  Mr.  Roby,  (col* 
lector  of  customs,)  Mr.  Manderson,  (a  member  of 
assembly,)  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  (collecting  constable,) 
became  their  sureties,  and  they  were  released. 

It  has  been  slated  that  zealous  roinisters  of  the 
church  of  England  shared  the  obloquy  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  missionaries  of  other  denominations. 
Two  catechisis,  employed  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society^  Messrs.  Joseph  Phillips,  and 
Hampson  Wynler,  were  imprisoned  at  Kingston, 
secured  by  handouts,  till  bailed  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  Not  the  shadow  of  a  charge  was 
brought  against  them,  escept  the  surmise  that 
they  might  be  Baptist  preachers ;  yet  one  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  arrest  requested  that 
Mr.  Phillips  might  be  tried  at  once  at  the  drum- 
head and  shot. 

Equal  ferocity  was  manifested  against  Mr,  Bar- 
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low,  nlio,  though  notin  connexion  with  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  had  been  engaged  a  few 
months  at  Aunatto  Bay  as  a  substituie  for  Mr. 
Flood,  who  was  in  England  for  his  health.  Mr. 
Barlow  resided  at  a  considerable  distance  frOin  the 
scene  of  dislurhance,  but  was  seized  in  his  own 
house  by  three  troopers,  and  dragged  to  ButTBay, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Not  a  single  charge 
was  brought  against  him,  yet  was  he  confined  in  a 
filthy  dungeon,  the  effluvia  of  which  was  enough 
to  breed  disease,  with  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat 
or  drink ;  scorched  ail  day  with  the  sun ;  watched 
by  persons  with  swords  drawn  and  muskets  loaded, 
and  denied  all  intercourse  with  his  friends,  except 
in  their  presence;  and  debarred  the  use  of  paper, 
pen,  and  ink.  An  excellent  clei^yman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, well  acijuainted  with  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
who,  long  previous  to  these  disturbances,  had 
borne  ft  most  honourable  and  decided  testimony 
to  the  exemplary  worth  of  his  character,  contrived 
to  convey  to  him  a  petition  to  the  governor,  which 
Mr.  B.  signed  with  a  pencil  under  the  covering  of 
his  bed. .  Regardless  of  the  oblo<[uy  to  which  thia 
generous  conduct  towards  a  persecuted  missionary 
would  expose  him,  this  excellent  clei^yman,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  good  Samaritan,  travelled 
across  the  island  to  Kingston,  a  disiance  of  fifty 
miles,  to  convey  the  petition,  which  was  presented 
by  the  resident  Baptist  missionaries  of  Kingston 
and  Spanish  Town,  Messrs.  Tinson  and  Taylor,  who 
speedily  obtained  from  the  governor  an  order  for 
the  liberation  of  their  fiiend. 

Meanwhile,  the  grossest  falsehoods  were  indus- 
Uiously  propagated  among  the  white  population 
against  the  persecuted  missionaries  ;  and  the  most 
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furious  and  mal^nast  sbose  filled  the  colnmns  of 
the  newsp^iera—sach  as  "Doobt  no  longer  exista 
as  to  the  insdgMon  uf  the  rebeltion.  Three  Bap- 
tist uiissioDuies  hitve  just  been  forwarded  under 
an  escort  to  head-quarlera  at  Monbtfo  Bay,  where 
a  military  tribunal  is  siuiug,  and  where  three 
rebels  were  tried  and  shot  yesterday.  Shooting 
is,  howeveT,  too  houourafale  a  death  for  men  whose 
conduct  has  occasioned  ho  mncb  Uoodshed  And 
the  loss  of  so  much  property.  There  are  fine 
hanging  woods  in  St.  James's  and  Trelawney,  and 
we  do  sincerely  hope  that  the  bodies  of  all  the 
methodist  preachers  who  may  be  convicted  of  se- 
dition may  diversify  the  scene."  "  God  forbid 
that  we  should  ever  advocate  a  cause  from  personal 
prejudice  to  the  injury  even  of  the  methodist 
preachers ;  neither  would  we  express  a  wish  that 
execution  should  precede  trial;  but  we  are  d»- 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  if  evidence  could  be  elicited 
to  prove  their  guilt,  it  would  be  a  grateful  exhi~ 
bition  to  the  island  to  see  a  dozen  of  them  gib- 
beted." In  the  same  incendiaiy  spirit,  the  editor 
of  one  of  their  journals  called  upon  the  nublic  to 
raze  their  chapels  to  the  ground,  and  taen  take 
away  their  Itrea. 

,  The  hailing  of  the  missionaries  proroked  the 
most  furious  rage  ia  those  who  thirsted  for  their 
blood,  and  wonid  hardly  have  been  satisfied  with 
inflicting  one  death  on  them.  The  authmties  by 
whom  this  act  of  justice  and  liberality  had  been 
performed,  shared  largely  in  the  abuse  which  was 
dealt  out  against  "the  pernicious  and  traitorous 
doctrines"  of  die  "  Bajitist  and  other  missionaries, 
who  were  labouring  vith  heart  and  voice  to  sxk 
up  the  slaves  to  rebel  against  their  masters  and 
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legal  protecton,  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
means  of  making  themselves  free,  and  to  scruple 
not  to  shed  the  blood  which  it  ought  to  be  their 
first  duty  to  protect,"  After  a  long  tissue  of  lalse- 
hood  in  a  siinilai  strain,  the  utmost  indignation  was 
expressed  that  such  villains  should  share  the  pro- 
tection of  gavemmeut.  The  excitement  produced 
by  such  inflammatory  declamation  must  have  been 
finghtful.  Hence  the  missionaries,  on  their  re- 
lease, observed  that  the  look  of  misery  depicted 
on  every  countenance  was  only  exchanged  for  the 
more  hateful  one  of  malice  and  revenge,  when 
they  beheld  an  innocent  and  unoflending  mis- 
rionary,  whom  they  unjustly  charged  with  being 
the  author  of  their  niin. 

Even  the  leas  prejudiced  and  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  ihoughc  that  the  mis- 
sionaries  had  been  the  uuinteutional  cause  of  the 
calamity,  by  having  read  or  preached  to  the  slaves 
on  passages  of  scripture,  which  ihey  had  perverted, 
and  mistaken  the  references  to  spiritual  liberty 
and  spiritual  conflicts,  as  authorizing  them  to  at- 
tempt, hy  violent  means,  the  achievement  of  their 
temporal  freedom.  These  aujinises,  in  persons 
whose  sentiments  were  worth  regarding,  must  have 
been  ten  times  more  painful  to  the  missionaries 
tlian  the  acurriJous  abuse  of  unprincipled  libellers. 
Even  their  liberal  and  candid  friend,  Mr.  Roby, 
stiongly  urged  their  leaving  the  island,  assuring 
thew  that  they  would  never  be  able  to  remain  in 
the  country,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  existing 
i^nst  them.  The  magistrates  were  exceedingly 
d^irous  thus  to  get  rid  of  them.  To  the  subtle 
workings  of  hostility  they  made  no  reply;  but  to 
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tbe  &nai  bat  well-meant  BU^gestions  of  friends, 
they  said  they  were  conscious  of  their  iunoeence, 
and  did  uot  fear  any  judicial  investigation ;  tbat 
tliey  were  sent  out  and  sopporled  by  a  large  and 
respectable  society  in  England,  and  had  duties  ut 
fu)61  to  it;  also,  that  they  had  churches  in  the 
island  looking  to  tbem  for  instraoiou,  and  that 
they  could  not  see  that  it  was  the  palli  of  duty  t» 
leave  them.  Personal  safety  was  by  no  means 
the  first  consideration  with  them,  and  even  the 
pain  of  b«ng  considered  in  any  way  accessary  to 
outrages,  which  they  would  wittingly  have  died  to 
prereiit,  could  be  endured,  while  they  had  the 
satisTaction  of  knowing,  not  only  that  they  were- 
guiltless  of  criminHl  intention,  but  that  they  had 
always  exercised  the  utmost  circnmspecdoB  in 
their  selection  of  subjecU  and  phrases;  and  though 
they  dared  not  in  their  ministrations  suppress  any 
part  of  the  comisel  of  God,  they  had  carefully 
avoided  taking  a  pass^e,  the  meaning  of  i^cb 
might  be  so  misconstrued,  when  the  same  doctrine 
might  be  taught  from  other  passages,  not  liable  to 
similar  abuse ;  and  they  calmly  committed  their 
cause  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  judgeth  righte- 
ously, and  who  they  knew  could  clear  np  their 
character  to  the  satisfaction  of  friend)  aiid  the 
confusion  of  foes,  white  they  gave  theroselred  up  to 
prayer  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order. 

The  general  scene  was  truly  affecting;  whero 
plenty  and  fertility  had  recently  reigned,  all  wbs 
now  a  barren  and  desolate  waste ;  nothing  but 
bare  walls  remained  of  the  sugar-works,  pens,  and 
beautiful  villas  with  which  the  country  bad  been 
thickly  studded.     Faithful  servants  were  flying  in 
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«Tery  direction,  with  furniture  or  boxes,  which 
they  bail  saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  wasters' 
property. 

At  this  most  critical  juncture,  some  new  mis- 
tuonaries  arrived  at  the  island,  together  with  Mr. 
Bnrcbell,  who  had  been  to  England  for  his  health, 
aAer  having  been  several  years  stationed  at  Mon- 
t^o  Bay,  where  he  had  a  flourishing  congrega- 
tion, and  where  a  spacious  chapel  had  been 
erected. 

Mr.  Burchell  was  immediately  arrested,  on 
what  chaise  he  knew  not ;  his  papers  seized,  and 
he  kept  in  close  custody  for  eleven  days,  being 
allowml  to  go  on  deck  only  twfce  during  thai  time. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gardner  also  bad  been  arrested, 
a  negro  having  made  some  deposition  which  ap- 
peared lA  intdve  him  in  the  rebellion.  He  was 
liberated  on  baiL  Mr.  Knibb  and  his  companions 
were  again  summoned  to  the  court-house,  on 
charges  of  having  been  pr*ackmj  in  an  unlicensed 
hotise  to  a  targt  eovgregation  of  negroes  and 
othen.  The  fact  was,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
sabbath  they  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  praytr  in 
the  house  where  they  dwelt;  the  servants  of  the 
house  and  jivt  or  tix/ret  persons  being  present. 
On  this  esplanation  being  given,  they  were  dis- 
chai^ed,  the  complaint  being  pronounced  fritolous 
and  vexatious.  To  many  sucti  frivolous  and  vex- 
atious attacks  were  the  nnofiending  misdonaries 
subjected.  Messrs.  Whitehome,  Gardner,  Knibb, 
and  Abbott  havittg,  by  permission  of  the  captun, 
and  with  the  consent  of  those  gentlemen  who  had 
become  their  securides,  visited  their  old  friend,  Mr. 
Surcbell,  on  board  ship,  were  severely  reprimanded 
by  a  certain  colonel,  who  said  that  tbey  were  all 
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liable  to  be  tried  by  martial  law  aiid  shot ;  rhsfged 
ihem  with  being,  by  the  pernicious  doctrines  they 
had  infused  into  the  miniis  of  the  slaves,  the  au- 
thors of  alt  the  devastation,  and  informed  them 
that  their  functions  hod  ceased;'  Chat  is,  that  thef 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  tbeir  ministry  among  the  people.  This,  hoir- 
ever,  remuned  to  be  proved.  After  macb  blood- 
shed— for  the  negroes,  both  men  and  women,  had 
been  hunted  ana  shot  like  wild  beasts,  widiout 
any  other  charge  than  that  of  fleeing  in  terror, 
and  many,  on  whom  the  slightest  suspicion  rested, 
were  suuimarily  tried  and  eicecuted  nnder  martial 
law — the  rebellion  was  considered  to  be  suppressed, 
and  on  Feb.  6,  martial  law  was  taken  off.  Tbe 
missionaries  then  hoped  that  they  sliould  soon  be 
released  from  their  recf^nizances,  and  permitted 
to  return  home  to  visit  their  people,  and  to  pro- 
cure evidence  for  establishing  their  innocence ; 
but  new  trials  awaited  them.  The  white  mob, 
instigated  by  those  who  ought  to  have  suppressed 
violence  and  protected  innocence,  with  lawless 
violence  demolished  the  chapels,  and  threatened 
the  lives  of  the  missionaries.  The  first  chapel 
destroyed  was  that  of  Mr.  Burehell,  at  MoBtego 
Bay,  Feb.  8th ;  as  Mr.  Knibb  and  Mr.  Abbott 
walked  along  the  town,  they  were  met  by  Mr. 
Lewin,  a  gentleman  who  had  all  along  advo- 
cated their  cause  and  defended  their  persons. 
He  hastily  entreated  them  to.  go  home,  as  a  mob 
was  collecting  to  destroy  the  chapel.  Immediate 
application  was  made  to  the  magistracy  for  pro- 
tection, but  excnses  were  made ;  no  magistrate 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  use  his  influence  or 
authority  to  disperse  the  rioters,   and  in  a  few 
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honrs  that  beautiful  chapel  was  razed  to  the 
Erduud.  The  mob  having  effected  this  work  of 
demolition,  were  about  to  pull  down  the  house  in 
which  the  missionaries  dwelt,  but  findiag  that  they 
had  len  it,  were  diverted  fiom  their  purpose.  One 
magistrate  observed,  that  "  he  would  not  on  any 
account  be  in  the  skin  of  one  of  the  missionaries 
yiat  niglit ;"  and  another  (who  afterwards  sent  out 
a  nan-ant  against  Mr.  Burchelt)  declared,  "that 
any  person  who  afforded  the  missionaries  shelter 
that  night,  should  have  the  house  pulled  down 
about  his  ears."  Nor  were  these  mere  unfounded 
assertions  or  empty  tlireate,  fur  it  is  a  well  esta- 
blished fact,  that  both  magistrates  and  militia 
officers  were  actively  engaged  in  the  destruclion 
of  the  chapels.  Mr.  Manderson,  a  gentleman  of 
colour,  who  had  already  proved  himself  the  friend 
of  truth  and  humanity,  generously  invited  the 
persecuted  missionaries  to  make  his  house  their 
home;  whither  they  went,  accompanied  by  their 
kind  frienda,  Messrs.  Roby  and  Lenin,  who 
guarded  them  with  loaded  pistols.  It  was,  how- 
ever, considered  unsafe  for  them  to  remain  on 
gliOFe,  and  application  whs  made  to  procure  a 
shelter  for  them  in  some  of  the  British  vessels  in 
the  harbour.  The  captains  were  afraid  to  receive 
them,  lest  the  people  on  shore  should,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  protecting  the  objects  of  colonial 
rengeance,  refuse  to  load  their  vessels  with  co- 
lonial cai^o.  One  captain  urged  them  to  seek 
protection  of  an  American  captain.  But  at  length 
Captain  Trefusis,  though  apparently  unwilling, 
consented  to  receive  them,  saying,  that  if  they 
were  in  danger,  he  was  bound  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  Of  tnis 
2  M 
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protection,  they  fpratefnlly  avsHed  tbeinMlvea. 
Peb.  9,  understanding  that  the  tows  was  in'ore 
quiet  than  they  hod  anticipated,  they  went  on 
shore,  when  they  received  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  Messn.  Whilehame  and  Abbott  wer* 
released  (rom  bail,  no  evidence  having  appeared 
to  criminate  them,  and  Mr.  Burchell  from  the 
personal  restraint  under  which  he  had  been 
held. 

It  waa  considered  advisable  that  Mr.  Burchell 
should  leave  the  island  immediately;  having  re- 
reived  his  dischaige^he  was  at  full  liberty  to  do  so; 
from  the  excited  state  of  the  island,  it  would  be  ob- 
viously both  useless  and  unsafe  for  him  to  remain 
on  land,  especially  as  it  was  well  known  that  ex- 
piessions  bad  been  used  threatening  bis  life.  It 
was  therefore  decided  ihat  he  should  go  in  an 
American  vessel,  about  to  sail  in  a  day  or  two. 
But  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  religion  would 
not  suffer  them  to  endure  the  quiet  departure  of 
one  of  iU  advocates,  whom  they  had  singled  oot 
as  the  object  of  their  vengeance.  A  pelitioa  wu 
presented  to  the  custos,  requesting  him  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  B.  from  leaving.  This  the  custos  said 
he  conld  not  do;  but,  in  this  extremity,  a  free 
coloured  man,  named  Samuel  Stennett,  was  pro- 
cured, who  mode  a  deposition  on  oath,  that  Mr. 
Burchell  had  told  him  and  others  to  go  among 
the  negroes  in  the  country,  and  tell  them  that 
freedom  was  theirs,  that  they  must  fight  and  pray 
for  it,  and  then  ihey  would  get  it ;  and  that  he 
bad  heard  Paraon  Gardner  say  the  same. 

Here  then  was  a  specific  chaise,  on  vihich  btMli 
these  missionaries  were  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison,  to  taJte  their  trial  at  the  next  Cornwall 
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assizes.  Meannhile,  the  work  of  spoliation  yro- 
ceeded;  the  chapels  were  razed  Ui  the  ground, 
and  the  houses  of  missionaries  entered,  and  plan* 
deied  of  books  and  other  properly.  This  was  in- 
variably the  yotk  of  tehiU  ptrtom,  beaded  by 
tnt^strates,  gentry,  and  there  was  e?en  a  clergy- 
man who  was  active  in  collecting  the  mob,  and 
v«s  prexent  with  them,  and  gimied  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  house  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.  So  true  it  is,  that  neither  education,  how- 
erer  polished,  nor  office,  however  sacred,  can  en- 
sure propriety  of  deportment,  where  the  grace  of 
God  is  wanting.  That  alone,  while  it  brings  sal- 
ration,  effectually  directs  the  attentiou  to  what- 
soever things  are  true,  honest,  pure,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report 

On  the  destruction  of  their  chapels,  the  mis- 
nonaries  presented  a  respectful  memorial  to  the 
governor  of  the  island,  declaring  their  innocence 
of  having  intentionally,  by  word  or  deed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  been  inaliumental  or  accessory  in 
the  promotion  of  the  unhappy  disturbances  in  the 
island ;  and  that  they  never  had  led  the  slaves  to 
conclude  that  freedom  was  theirs,  or  to  draw  any 
of  those  erroneous  conclusiuns  which  had  been 
assigned  as  thecausesof  their  late  violent  conduct; 
but,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  heartily  de- 

Slored  and  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  slaves 
■ma  die  commencement,  not  only  on  account  oi 
the  ruinous  consequences,  both  to  masters  and 
slaves,  hut  also  on  account  of  the  disgrace  brought 
on  the  Christian  religion,  which  many,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  m  the  insurrection,  had  pro- 
fessed. They  also  expressed  their  full  conviction  as 
to  all  the  other  missionaries,  that  they  were  alike 
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iimocmt  in  the  mutter.  The  memoriaJUts  invited 
a  fair  investigation  of  their  conduct  and  principles, 
and  declared  that,  sustained  hy  conscioas  innocence, 
they  would  have  endiiTed  with  composure  all  per- 
sonal privations  and  insults,  but  they  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  appeal,  when  several  chills 
were  destroyed,  under  the  countenance  and  with 
the  aid  of  magistrates  and  officers  in  the  militia, 
and  when  there  was  ever;  reason  to  expect  that 
others  would  share  the  same  fate,  unless  prevented 
hy  the  interposition  of  the  governor.  They,  there- 
fore, entreated  that  bis  excellency  would  take  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  the  remaining  chapels 
and  other  property,  which  belonged  not  to  indivi- 
duals, but  to  a  society  in  England,  which  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  charged  with  having  excited 
the  slai'es  to  rebellion. 

The  governor,  it  appears,  had  anticipated  this 
request,  by  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  chapels  at  Falmouth,  . 
Montego  Bay,  Lucea,  and  Saronnah-la-Mar,  de- 
nouncing these  acts  of  violence,  aud  enjoining  all 
custodes  of  parishes  and  magistrates  to  seek  oat 
and  bring  to  punishment  the  authors  of  these  out- 
rages, and  ID  employ  the  whole  force  entrusted  to 
them  in  protecting  property  of  every  description, 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  to  religious 
societies ;  to  quell  all  disorderly  meetings,  and  to 
bring  to  exemplary  punishment  every  disturber  of 
the  public  peace. 

How  much  regard  was  paid  to  the  proclamation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
copies  were  torn  down  from  the  walls  as  soon  as 
posted,  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  the  veiy  per- 
sons called  upon  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 
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veie,  in  maiiy  instances,  themselves  tlie  perpetra- 
'  tors  of  the  violence.  The  roost  btkse  and  tnaJigiunt 
efforls  wa%  still  made  to  implicate  the  missiouaries. 
The  negroes  were  addressed  by  the  iiiBsistrates,  de- 
manding of  tbem,  with  threats  and  enticements,  to 
Bay  that  they  were  instigated  by  their  ministers. 
They  were  asked  which  they  should  like'  best  to 
see,  their  minialers  hang  on  yonder  gallows,  or  to 
hang  there  themselves.  One  was  asked,  "  Did  not 
Mr.  Biirehell  tell  you  to  rebel?"  "No,  sir," 
"  Tell  me  the  truth,  that  Mr.  B.  rfirf  tell  you  so. 
or  (holding  a  pistol  to  his  head)  111  blow  your 

To  another,  when  cmelly  lashed,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort evidence,  the  superrisor  cried  out,  "What, 
no  blood  yet  ?  Tell  me,  you  rascal,  did  not  Mr. 
Burchell  tell  yoo  to  rebel  ?  '  "  No,  ma.ssa,  I  don't 
know  Mr.  Burchell,  I  never  saw  Mr.  Burchell ;" 
BtiU  the  poor  creature  was  pressed,  and  flogged  all 
the  time, — "  Tell  me,  did  not  that  bloody  villwu, 
Burchell,  tell  you  to  do  it  ? " 

In  another  instance,  "  If  you  don't  tell  me  some- 
thing about  the  baptist  parsons,  you  shall  be  hung 
Dp  there."  This  was  the  threat  of  a  militia  officer, 
holding  his  sword  over  a  negro's  head,  and  point- 
ing to  the  gallows. 

Among  other  instances  of  cruelty  practised  on 
the  slavesiin  order  to  extort  information,  they  took 
one  of  the  faithful  servants  of  Mr.  Burchell,  and 
shot  bim  up  in  a  close  room,  with  a  pan  of  burning 
brimstone,  telling  him  that  he  should  have  a  taste 
of  hell  hefore  he  got  there, 

After  the  committal  of  Mr.  Burchell,  one  gen< 

tleinan  observed  to'  another,  that  he  feared  tHe 

evidence   would    not    be   sufficient    U>  condema 
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Mr.  BoTcbell,  and  if  they  were  to  ae^il  bim-  it 
would  be  the  worst  thiog  they  could  do  for  the  co- 
lony. It  was  added,  that  as  such  was  the  case,  they 
would  more  earth  and  hell  to  proeare  more  evi- 
dence ogainBt  him  ;  and,  in  case  these  endeavoun 
should  Isil,  ic  WD3  known  thst  many  had  sworn  to 
murder  the  missionaries,  whc»n  they  could  not 
condemn.  The  replies  of  the  rebel  negroes,  when 
examined,  geuerally  were,  "  I  never  heonl  the 
ininisler  say  any  tiling  about  freedom."  "  My 
ministers  never  told  me  to  rebel,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  do  good."  "  No  minister  told  me  to  do 
so ;  minister  told  me  to  do  good,  and  no  hsnn ; 
and,  ir  I  had  taken  his  advice,  I  should  not  have 
complained  even  when  sick."  "  He  repeatedly 
commanded  and  enjoined  the  slaves  to  be  obedient 
to  their  owners,  and  attentive  to  ibeiv  business  ;  it 
was  their  duly,  as  Christians,  to  do  so  :"  and  if 
any  one  wavered  in  his  testimony,  through  intimi- 
dation, the  cause  was  too  evident  for  a  moment  to 
alTect  the  character  of  the  missionary,  except  in  the 
most  prejudiced  and  malignant  mind.  Imagine  a 
poor  fellow,  having  repeatedly  declared  that  his 
minister  never  had  said  anything  to  hiin  about 
freedom  or  rebellion,  still  urged  and  threatened, 
with  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  head,  and  if  he  did- 
tremblingly  say,  "  Yea,  maaaa,  me  foi^t,  me  think 
miniater  did  say  something  about  it,"  what  weight 
would  be  attached  to  a  statement  so  vague,  and  ex- 
torted in  such  a  manner  ?  But  not  only  was  the 
innocence  of  the  missionaries  cleared  by  the  slaves, 
it  was  also  freely  attested  by  gentlemen  of  the  first 
respectability,  who  had,  in  some  cases,  constantly 
attended  their  ministrations,  or  had  committed  tha 
negroes  on  their  estates  to  their  religious  instruction^ 
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and"w)io  declared  that  no  people  could  condaet 
diemselves  with  greaUr  propriety  and  fidelity. 
Among  tlioae  who  did  this  honotu'  to  'themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  missionaries,  may  be  named  S.  Mt 
Burett,  a  large  landed  proprietor,  and  brother  to 
G.  Barrett,  Esq.,  on  whose  estate  Mr.  Knibb  had 
many  members ;  Mr.  Lewin,  Miss  M.  B.  S.,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Thelwill.  The  latter  genileman  declared. 
that  the  only  slave  belonging  lo  him,  who  bad 
joined  the  rebels,  was  not  connected  with  any  bap- 
tilt  dinrcb;  aad  ^at  the  whole  or  his  slaves  (thirty- 
two)  who  were  so  connected,  had  been  faithful  and 
obedient  to  him,  and  used  their  utmost  exertions 
for  the  protection  of  his  property.  This  gentle- 
nun  also  stated,  that  George  Brisset,  a  member  of 
the  baptist  church  at  Lucea,  had  been  armed  by 
tlie  regiment,  and  that  he  and  bis  fellow-negroes 
bad  nobly  defended  their  master's  property.  On 
that  estate  there  were  more  than  one  liundred  per- 
sons connected  with  the  same  church,  every  one  of 
whom  remained  (aithful  and  obedient. 

But  the  crowning  testimony  was  that  of  the  un- 
happy man,  Samuel  Slennett,  on  whose  assertion 
Messrs.  Gardner  and  Burdiell  bad  been  committed 
to  jail.  Impelled  by  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, he  mode  explicit  recantation  in  the  follow- 
ing form : — 

Jamaica. — Personally  speared  before  me, 
Samuel  Stennett,  of  Uie  parish  of  St.  James, 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  island  aforesaid,  being 
dniy  swoni,  maketh  oath  and  aaitb,  that  the  affi- 
davit made  bv  him  against  the  baptist  missionaries, 
T.  Burchell  'and  F.  Gardner,  which  led  to  their 
confinement  in  gaol,  was  false  and  unjust;  that  he 
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lerer  heard  famt  tbein  auoh  Wts  u  he  the  deponeat 
inth  iworn  against  them ;  that  he  was  insti- 
gMed  to  do  w  by  four  gentUmea  of  note,  (one  a 
mttgUlrale,*)  the  former  of  whom  assured  him  that 
he  would  be  well  liwked  upon  by  the  genUenteii  of 
this  place,  that  the  country  would  give  him  ten 
pouuda  per  anoum,  and  that  he,  G.  D.,  would 
make  it  up  fifty  pounds.  The  deponent  further 
saitb,  that  he  is  induced  to  make  this  declaration 
to  reiiere  his  conscience,  as  he  knew  ngthitig 
agvnst  the  said  missionaries,  and  that  he  never 
joined  the  baptist  society  until  after  Mr.  BurcheU 
had  left  the  country, — So  help  me  God. 

This  declaration  was  made  before  two  gentlemen 
of  undoubted  honour,  Messrs.  Manderson  and 
Reabum ;  and  Stennettwas  willing  and  desirous  of 
attesting  it  upon  oath.  The  magistrates  en- 
deavoured to  deter  him  from  doing  so,  by  threat«i- 
uig  him  with  the  pillory,  but  he  oared  not  what  he 
suJ^ered  to  disburden  his  guilty  conscience ;  and 
turning  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  bribed  hira, 
he  abruptly  said,  "  You  know  yoo  did  tell  me  so." 
He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  swear  to  the  decla- 
ration,  but  the  two  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  had 
made  it,  swore  to  hia  having  done  so ;  and,  in 
fact,  he  hod  openly  and  publicly,  in  the  presence 
of  the  court,  declared  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Ma'Q- 
dereon  then  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  the  libe- 
ration, on  bait,  of  Messrs.  Burchell  and  Gardner, 
which,   however,  was  not  acceded  to.     The  per- 

•  The  game  ubo  isBaed  the  warrant  fur  Mr.  Burchell'i 
apprehenBiOD,  who  cominilited  him  ta  prisoD,  ode  of  those 
acCivel;  engs^d  id  the  white  rebellion,  and  who  threatened 
(he  dealmction  of  an;  house  that  abould  afford  shelter  to 
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sreuted  men  then  presented  a  memoTiBl  to  the 
goTernoT,  whkh  produced  an  order  from  him  to 
the  magistratea,  directing  their  reknse,  which,  how- 
cer,  was  not  complied  with,  for  no  proof  of  iuuo- 
cence  could  disarm  the  hostility  of  their  enemies. 
The  following  will  serve  lo  display  the  spirit  ex- 
isting. A  requisition  was  addressed  to  the  senior 
magistrate,  at  Montego  Bay,  with  which,  it  ap- 
pear3,  he  readily  comphed,  to  convene  a  meeting 
of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhahitants  of  the 
jiarish,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  detenni- 
nation  to  prevent  the  re-introduction  of  the  bap- 
tist* sect  into  this  parish,  and  to  recommend  the 
representatives  to  use  their  exertions,  in  the  house 
of  assembly,  to  expel  the  missionaries. 

At  the  meeting  thus  convened,  several  resolutions 
expressive  of  abhorrence  of  religion  and  its  pro- 
pagators were  proposed  and  carried,  and  many 
speeches  of  a  most  violent  and  inflammatory  nature 
were  tittered  and  applauded.  One  gentleman  re- 
gretUd  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  destruction  ' 
of  one  of  the  chapels,ashewould  have  joined  heart 
and  hand  in  prosecuting  the  work.  Another  de- 
clared that  they  must  get  rid  of  the  baptists ;  they 
must  petition  the  house  of  assembly,  and  if  that 
did  not  do,  they  must  tise  other  measures  for  ex- 
pelling them ;  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
above  all  law,  and  they  must  make  laws  of  their 
uwn.  There  would  be  no  rest  till  the  baptists  were 
sent  oif  the  island ;  that  neither  ought  the  Wes- 
leyans  to  be  allowed  to  remain ;  that  Mr.  Murray, 

"  They  seem  to  hue  thought,  that  becaufe  the  chapt In 
of  the  baptists  were  destrojed,  their  principles  must  be  ex- 
terminated, and  that  it  wod  onlf  to  guard  against  their  re- 
InCroduetion.    Such  mi»tafees  are  not  new  ;  see  Acts  iv.  t. 
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ibe  Wealeyan  minister,  should  b«  inrornied  that  it 
would  be  at  the  risk  of  3iis  life  if  he  attempted  to 
prench,  that  he  would  be  murdered,  &c.     A  pro- 

Cal  was  made,  ihat  the  inethodists,  as  well  as  the 
_itists,  should  be  expelled  from  the  island,  but  it 
was  replied,  that  if  this  was  desired,  another  meet- 
ing must  be  called  for  the  purpose,  this  having 
been,  by  tbe  requisition,  confined  to  the  baptists. 
Resolutions  to  tbe  same  pmport,  of  getting  rid  of 
all  the  sectaries,  were  passed  in  many  parts  of  the 
island,  by  persons  dignifying  their  aasociatiuus 
with  the  name  of  church  unions,  professedly  for  the 
support  of  the  established  cbnrch,  but,  in  reality, 
for  the  suppression  of  religion  altogether ;  for 
whether  taught  by  episcopalians,  baptists,  or  Wes- 
leyans,  tbey  eould  not  endure  the  dissemination  of 
those  principles  by  which  the  minds  of  the  slaves 
would  be  enlightened,  and  a  higher  standard  oi 
morals  established  than  slave-holders  chose  to  con  - 
form  to 

On  the  Uih  of  Feb.  Mr.  Knibb  was  released, 
Wld  most  affectionalely  and  joyfully  received  by 
his  flock  at  Falmouth,  tbey  having  heard  a  rumour 
tbat  he  had  been  shot.  Many  tears  were  shed  ov^ 
the  ruins  o**  their  chapel.  The  negroes  thought  it 
hard,  they  having  been  faithful,  quiet,  and  obe- 
dient, tbat  they  should  suffer  for  the  rebellion'  of 
othecs,  and  be  deprived  of  a  ch^el,  which  they 
had  reared  themselves.  They  eagerly  enquired  ol 
their  ministers,  whether  tbe  king  would  let  them 
have  religion  ^;ain.  Mr.  K.  directed  them  to  be 
quiet  and  obedient,  and  encouraged  them  with  the 
assurance,  not  only  that  they  would  be  permiued 
again  to  possess  a  bouse  of  worship, but  tbat  tbegood 
people  of  England  would  assist  diem  in  building  it. 
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Within  a  day  or  two  or  his  release,  Mr.  Knibb 
receivGil  inrorniation  of  a  design  formed  against  his 

life.  This  infonnation  he  received  from  two  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  whom  had  been  invited  lo  join  the 
conspiracy,  and  had  refused.  In  the  evening,  the 
house  was  beset  by  a  party  of  men,  dressed  in 
women's  clothes,  who  came  with  a  design  to  tar 
and  feather  him.*  They  threw  stones  at  the  win- 
dows, but  were  prevented  caiTying  into  effect  their 
more  formidable  intention,  a  numerous  guard  of 
faitliful  blacks  being  stationed,  in  coosequence  of 
the  infomalion  received,  to  protect  their  beloved 


In  the  beginning  of  April,  a  similar  attack  was 
made  upon  Mr.  Blehy,  a  Wesleyan  missionary, 
and  his  family.  Being  unexpected,  it  was  likely 
to  be  attended  with  more  serious  consequences; 
but  "the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  them  that 
are  bis ;"  and  whether  by  making  them  aware  of 
their  danger,  and  directing  them  to  the  use  of  • 
preventive  means ;  or  whether  by  some  season- 
able interposition,  in  the  moment  of  une\pected 
danger,  their  preservation  is  alike  to  be  ascribed 
to  Him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleby  were  sitting  at 
lea,  little  suspecting  danger,  when  a  hand  of  white, 
and  one  or  two  coloured,  ruffians,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  rushed  into  the  house,  and,  with 
violent    and    abusive    language,    seized    Mr.  B., 

*  Lest  the  reader  should  not  understand  the  nature  of 
this  operation,  it  is  thus  described  ;—A  set  of  ruffians  briug 
a  keg  of  tar,  and  while  some  hold  dovu  the  object  oF  their 
vengeauce,  others  besmear  his  person  and  clothes  with  Ihe 
tnr ;  others  etrew  feathers  over  him,  wtiicb  adhere  lo  the 
tar,  and  then  set  Are  thereto,  by  which  bis  life  must  be  en- 
dangeredi  and,  at  least,  the  smell  must  be  most  horribte. 
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besmeared  him  over  with  tar,  and  attempted  to  set 
fire  to  his  pantaloons,  and  aCterwarda  to  his  breast, 
trhich  Mrs.  fi.  perceiving,  dashed  the  caudle  boat 
the  hand  or  him  who  held  it.  Id  attempting  to 
interpose,  she  was  seized  by  one  of  the  villains,  and 
dashed  violently  on  the  Hoot,  the  effects  of  whiah 
she  long  felt.  Two  of  the  gang  attempted  to 
murder  Sirs.  B.  in  the  pantiy,  hut  she  eluded  their 
intention.  By  this  time  on  alarm  was  given,  and 
persons  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Blehy  escaped  with  ber  infant  child,  about  five 
months  old,  though  not  till  both  had  heenbedaabed 
with  tar ;  and  Mr.  B.,  guarded  by  a  party  of  black 
and  coloured  young  men,  took  refuge  in  a  neigb- 
honring  house.  Mr.  B.  then  claimed  protection 
At  the  bonds  of  the  authorities,  and  was  sheltered 
in  the  barracks  for  the  night,  Mrs.  B.  and  her 
child  being  kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Jackson,  the 
lady  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  Such,  however, 
was  the  bitter  feeling  still  existing,  that  the  young 
men  who  had  rescued  Mr.  Bleby  were  dUarvied 
by  authority,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial,  for  the 
crimt  of  protecting  a  missionary,  his  wife,  and 
helpless  infant.  The  same  evening,  the  solitary 
habitation  of  Mr.  Baylis,  a  baptist  missionary,  was 
assailed  by  a  band  of  white  men,  chiefly  overseers 
and  book-keepers,  armed  with  pistols,  miisketSi  &o. 
Having  entered  the  gate,  they  met  the  watchman, 
a  poor  old  faithful  negro,  who  was  about  to  give  ao 
alarm.  Though  he  had  no  means  of  defence,  they 
fell  npon  him,  and  cut  him  very  severely  with 
their  awords  on  his  head  and  body,  and  stabbed 
him  with  a.  hayonet  in  his  side.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  break  open  the  door,  and  to  fire  into  the 
house,   forcing   the  shutters   into    the  bed-room 
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windows  with  such  violence,  ihat  the  bed  on  ftliich 
Mrs.  Baylis  and  her  itiftiDt  lay  was  litardly  aUewed 
with  gl^.  They  then  discharged  their  pieces 
into  the  bed-room.  One  ruffian  put  his  aim  through 
the  window,  took  a  hghted  candle,  and  attempted 
lo  set  &re  to  the  funiiture,  but  was  mercifully  pre- 
rented.  Having  demolished  dl  the  windows,  and 
toolcen  open  the  stores,  they  swore  that  the  house 
■huuld  be  deBtroyed  that  night,  but  an  alarm  was 
now  sounded  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  though  but 
thinly  populated,  more  than  eight  hundred  persons 
ran  together  to  the  protection  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  maraudei's  were  obliged  lo  make  a  precipi- 
tate retreat. 

What  new  machinations  had  been  employed 
does  not  appeal ;  but  notwithstanding  the  gover- 
nor's order  for  the  release  uf  Messrs.  Burchell  and 
Gardner,  and  that  Mr.  Knibb  was  at  full  liberty, 
as  the  assizes  approached  it  proved  that  bills  of 
indictment  were  preferred  against  all  the  three. 
Samuel  Stennett  appeared  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  made  oath  as  above ;  consequently  Mr. 
Bnrchell  was  released,  and  Stennett  was  indicted 
for  perjury  by  that  very  magistracy,  two  of  whom 
had  bribed  him  to  commit  it. 

On  the  evening  of  Mr.  Burchell's  release,  a 
white  mob  collected  round  his  lodgings,  vowing 
they  would  tar  and  feather  him.  They  were  pre- 
vented by  the  noble  exertions  of  the  coloured 
people,  and  by  the  interference  of  the  chief  justice, 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot.  That  gentleman 
pennadcd  Mr.  B.  to  leave  the  island,  to  which, 
nnder  existing  circumstances,  ha  consented.  The 
chief  justice  obtained  a  detachment  to  guardMr.B. 
through  the  streets,  and  personally  accompanied 
2n 
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him  to  the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  for  Ame- 
licn,  &iid  thence  proceeded  to  England. 

The  following  week  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Knibb 
were  to  be  brought  to  tiial ;  but  the  attorney- 
general,  having  examined  three  witnesses  for  the 
proseention,  bund  the  case  so  utterly  unsaslained, 
that  he  threw  up  his  brief, — and  what  is  thp  next 
ihiag  we  hear  ?  That  this  very  same  William 
Knibb,  who  had  been  treated  as  an  inceiidiaxy, 
ftnd  promoter  of  rebellion,  was  employed  to  exa- 
mine certain  of  the  negroes,  and  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  the  causes  of  the  rebellion  !  This  re- 
quest was  communicated  by  M^or-General  Miller, 
who-  stated,  that  the  governor  had  desired  him  to 
gain  this  infonDatioii ;  and  (hat  be  was  so  perfeetly 
conscious  of  Mr.  Knibb's  innocence,  that  he  had 
conferred  with  the  cbief  justice,  and  another 
magistrate,  who  all  agreed  that  they  could  not  do 
better  than  engage  Mr.  Knihb  to  investigate  the 
matter,  giving  him  also  the  assurance  of  the 
governor,  that  if  any  slave  should  divulge  such 
particulars  as  should  lead  Eo  a  full  disclosing  of  the 
rebellion,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  save 
his  life. 

Mr.  Knibb  consented  to  this  proposal,  but 
requested  that  another  minister  might  be  present, 
and  preferred  that  it  should  be  one  of  another 
denomination.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Mamiy,  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  was  with  him  at  several  of  the 
examinations,  and  Major  Miller  himself  at  others. 
Some  of  the  parties  examined  bad  already  been 
tried,  others  bad  not  From  the  particular!  eli- 
cited, it  was  concluded,  that  the  meetings  of  dele- 
gates (already  referred  to,  p.  371)  first  provoked 
the  negroes  to  think  of  rebellion.      The  intem- 
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perate  speeches  at  dioae  meetings,  led  them  to 
think  that  the  king,  and  parliaiueat,  and  people  of 
England,  were  their  friends;  and  just  in  that 
degree  that  they  were  regarded  by  their  masters  as 
enemies,  iTho»e  movements  they  were  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  resist.  These  impressions  wen 
strengthened  by  the  rash  violence  of  some  of  the 
masters  or  overseers,  one  of  whom  equally  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  opposer  of  missionaries, 
and  the  oppressor  of  slaves.  He  had  repeatedly 
said  in  presence  of  the  n^jToes,  that  the  kipg  was 
going  t»  make  them  free,  hut  he  hoped  all  his 
friends  would  be  of  his  mind,  and  spill  their  hlood 
firgt;  besides  this,  when  the  women  «ith  young 
chiliben  went  to  him  as,  usual  for  the  Christmas 
allowance,  he  said  to  ihem,  that  they  must  look  to 
their  friends  in  England  now,  for  he  had  no  more 
to  give  them.  For  three  or  four  months  previous 
to  ike  rebellion,  the  slaves  had  received  an  unusual 
portion  of  flowing :  the  overseers,  when  Hedging 
them,  woold  say,  "  You  n-ill  be  free  after  Christ- 
mas, but  we  will  get  it  out  of  you  first."  On  this 
they  ai^ued,  "  If  we  be  not  free,  what  can  make 
him  say  so  ?"  and  the  more  adventurous  pro- 
ceeded further  to  reason,  "  If  it  be  ours,  and  is 
withheld  from  us,  we  have  a  right  to  fight  for  it; 
and  il  the  soldiers  know  that  it  is  the  king's  inten- 
tion we  "hould  have  it,  they  will  fight  for  us,  or  at 
least  will  not  fight  against  us."  The  more  consci- 
entious negroes  justly  argued,  "  If  fireedom  is 
come,  we  shall  get  it  quietly;  but  if  we  do  wrong, 
and  commit  violence,  we  shall  bring  a  disgrace 
upon  religion,  and  freedom  will  not  come  to  us 
with  a  blessing."  It  is  true,  that  in  some  few 
instances,  these  better  principles  were  overhome  by 
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the  force  of  persuasion  and  example,  and  by  tLs 
ardent  desire  after  ft«edoin  which  had  been  roused, 
bnt  such  was  the  tendency  and  general  prevalence 
of  christian  instruction ;  and  it  is  evident  that, 
not  from  misnonaries  or  emancipationist  did  the 
negroes  get  the  notion  of  freedom  ;  nor  were  tbey 
excited  by  them  to  unlawful  attempts  to  obtain  it ; 
but  hy  the  infatuated  rashness  and  oppression  of 
those  who  wished  to  oppose  erery  advance  to  negro 
knowledge,  freedom,  and  happiness ;  in  a  word ,  the 
whole  may  be  traced  to  the  system  of  slaveiy 
itself. 

After  all  that  had  been  said  about  christian 
missionaries  esciting,  and  christian  professors 
concerting  and  carrying  on  the  rebellion,  it  ap- 
peared, on  the  strictest  enquiry,  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  those  engaged  in  it  were  persons  of 
any  religion  whatever.  One  man,  who  appeared 
to  have  planned  the  whole,  was  a  member  of  a 
baptist  church,*  and  several  others  were  more  or 
less  engaged  in  it.  Some,  too,  were  concerned  in 
it,  who  practised  adult  baptism,  but  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  English  missionaries,  or 
Missionary  Society ;  but  wholly  objectionable  to 
them,  both  in  religious  doctrine  and  moral  prac* 
tice, — one  of  their  preachers  was  shot  as  a  rebel. 
There  were  several  very  large  baptist  churches,  of 
which  not  a  single  member  was  ever  implicated, — 
not  one  of  Mr,  Abbott's  congregation  at  Lucea  erer 

•  Thia  man,  Samnel  Shupe,  aaB  executed  at  HoDtego 
Bay,  May  30.  Hia  execution  probably  wu  deferred  so 
iaag,  in  the  bope  of  elicidug  iuformation  A-om  him.  He 
atUsted,  vith  hia  lust  breath,  the  iuuoceuce  of  the  missioa- 
arUsj  and  declared,  that  bad  be  followed  their  aditce,  he 
never  abould  have  come  to  that  awAil  end. 
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reAised  to  nark  for  their  mostara.  Or  the  first  fifty 
that  were  executed,  six  were  baptists.  The  whole 
Dumber  of  lives  lost  oinouuted  to  soDie  himdredi, 
of  whom  but  few  were  baptists  ;  but  not  a  single 
deacon,  and  only  two  leaders,  were  found  among 
them,  and  even  of  these  a  very  amdl  proportion 
were  brouglit  to  trial ;  many  were  shot  at  random, 
and  several  died  of  flogging,  and  other  cruelties 
inflicted  on  them  lo  extort  evidence  against  the 
missioiiaries.  It  is  believed,  that  no  members  of 
the  Wesleyan  Society  were  concerned.  This  may 
be  partly  accounted  for,  from  the  &ct,  that,  in  one 
parish,  the  seat  of  the  rebellion,  there  were  one 
thousand  one  hundred  Wesleyans,  and  more  than 
five  thousand  baptists ;  of  course,  the  chance  was 
nearly  five  to  one,  that  some  inconsistent  or  run* 
awa^  professoi?  of  the  former  persuasion  might  be 
led  away,"      Hoverer,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 

*  lliU  wai  generoutly  ailDuEted  b;  the  late  ncellent 
Rev.  R.  Watson,  in  hit  admir&ble  ipeech  at  the  aoaiu] 
Wesleyan  miteionary  meeting,  1833. 

After  detailing  man;  oppreuioat,  privation*,  and  morti- 
flcatJoni,  to  irbif^  the  ilarei'wera  eipoied,  and  the  hope* 
and  expectalioiu  which  were  excited  and  deferred,  he  pn>. 
ceeded,  "  Thug  «e  maj  find  plenty  of  cauu*  for  tbeiB 
uohappy  events,  irithout  affixing  this  atrodoui  guilt  on 
a.  christian  miesionaij.  That  our  mistioDaries  BCand  clear 
IB  eiiilentl;  admitted  ;  jet  this  i^  umplj  owing,  partlj  to 
the  fact,  that  there  were  very  few  la  the  diltutbed  districtB, 
twrtly  that  they  obtained,  juit  before  tbe  ineurrection  broke 
out,  an  lutimation  of  the  storm.  This  euabled  them  to 
visit  their  people,  and  incalcate  tboM  lessoni  of  pnideuce 
which  secured  them  against  the  evil  day.  The  bapliu 
brethren  were  nithout  any  *uch  warning,  and  were  unablr, 
therefore,  to  adopt  these  ti'iie  precautions.  But  even  in- 
dependently of  Uiis,  no  man  of  common  sente  would  be 
10  absurd,  u  to  charge  tbeie  fearful  proceedinp  on  a 
2w3 
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that  .religious  gkves,  of  whaiever  denomination, 
were  foimd  the  most  faithful  defeuders  of  theii 
masiera'  property.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  ia- 
starcea ;  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  ; — 
At  Green  Park,  Trelawney,  Mr.  Enibb  had  thirty 
or  forty  members ;  and,  on  ihe  whole,  eighty,  or 
one  hundred,  connected  with  his  congregation. 
They  mounted  guard  every  night ;  when  the  rebels 
fired  the  task  hoase,  they  put  it  out,  and  took 
some  of  the  rebels,  for  which  they  received  a. 
reward  of  the  magistrates.  They  asked  Mr.  Knibb 
if  tbey  bad  done  right ;  he  said  they  had,  and 
urged  them  to  defend  the  property  to  the  last. 
They  did  so,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  good 
conduct, — several  of  them  received  their  freedom. 

On  another  estate,  a  negro,  named  Charles 
Campbell,  took  the  whole  charge  of  the  propeny. 
and  defended  it,  during  the  absence  of  the  over- 
seer. The  overseer  said  to  him,  "  Charles,  I 
know  your  minister  has  told  you  to  bum  the  pm- 

Eerty."  The  faithful  slave  requested  a  bible,  that 
e  might  take  an  oath  of  what  the  minister  had 
told  him  the  day  before.  The  overseer  replied, 
"  No,  he  should  not  trouble  himself  about  it,  he 
knew  that  Knibb  had  told  him  to  bum  the  pro- 

mixsionaiy.  The;  had  eieij  cgnceirable  motive  to  deter 
them  from  such  combined  wickedness  and  follj,  and  DOC 
one  of  an  oppoeite  chamcter.  Most  ixirdially,"  continued 
th<  eloquenl  speaker,  "  most  deeply  do  1  lympattaize 
with  our  btethreu,  who  have  sustained  such  loss  and  tuch 
injury  *t  the  hand  of  wanton  ontrage  ;  and  if  there  be  do 
other  way  of  repairing  this  loss,  I  should  he  glad  that 
those  sanctuaries  of  mercy,  which  have  been  laid  waste, 
shonld  be  re-erected  by  our  common  efforts.  Should  such 
a  step  be  resorted  to,  I  liope  and  believe  that  we  :b^l  Dot 
be  found  wantiiif ." 
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Ety,  and  he  expected  it  to  Iw  done."  Neverthe- 
s,  alter  thToning  out  these  inanlting  insinnations, 
the  overseer  left  him  for  a  month  in  chaise  of  the 
property.  He  tnmed  the  people  out  regularly  to 
work;  Dot  a  single  baptist  refused  to  labour;  and 
some  negroes,  who  were  disorderly,  they  took  up 
and  conRned,  At  the  elose  of  the  rebellion,  tbe 
master  of  Campbell  gave  him  hia  freedom,  saying', 
"You  baptists  are  the  most  curious  people  in  the 
world,  some  of  you  behave  so  well,  and  others  so 
ill."  Bamett,  a  deacon  of  Mr.  Knibb'a  church, 
defended  and  saved  his  master's  property.  He 
received  his  freedom,  as  did  also  Freeze  Escrow, 
at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  during  which  his  wife 
had  been  shot  in  her  hut.  He  had  been  required 
to  turn  executioner,  which  he  refused  to  do. 

Those  who  were  condemned  by  court-martial 
were  executed  so  very  speedily,  that  there  was 
little  opportunity  of  collecting  their  sentimenls 
and  feelings  in  prospect  of  death.  Seldom  an 
hour  elapsed,  and  sometimes  not  half  an  hour, 
between  the  sentence  and  execution.  The  mis- 
guided victims  manifested  much  composure ;  and, 
in  general,  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  struggled 
and  fallen  in  a  good  cause ;  but  a  few  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  done  wrong,  and  told  others 
to  take  warning.  When  one  group  of  rebels  were 
about  to  be  executed,  a  methodist  leader,  who  was 
present,  was  desired  by  the  officers  to  pray  with 
the  convicts:  he  did  so,  and  was  then  imme- 
diately commanded  to  shoot  them  ! — an  instance 
of  cold-hlooded  cruelty,  of  which  we  could  hardly 
have  supposed  Brilbh  officers  capable.  In  other 
instances  ministers,  even  of  the  established  church, 
were  denied  access  to  the  criminals. 
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Almost  immediatelj  on  Mr.  Koibb's  leleaae.  be 
vu  ui^eutly  requested  by  two  magistrates  (Mr. 
MUler  and  Mr.  Gordon}  xa  leave  the  island,  tu 
Uiey  apprehended  violence  to  his  person,  from 
which  they  feared  they  should  uot  be  able  to  pro- 
tect him.  It  is  probable,  howerer,  that  their  per- 
suasions  would  not  have  Bucceeded,  with  a  mis- 
sionary who  wus  not  moved  by  any  of  these 
things,  and  who  counted  not  his  life  dear  unto 
himself,  had  it  uot  appeared  to  bis  bretliren,  and 
to  himself,  that  he  could  mora  effectually  serve  the 
cause  to  which  he  was  devoted  by  visiting  England. 
The  following  unanimous  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  missiomuies  at  Kingston,  April  1 1,  in  consfr- 
qnence  of  which  Mr.  Knibb  embarked  for  Eng- 
land : — "  Considering  the  present  dbUessed  state 
of  our  mission,  the  impossibility  of  occupying 
several  of  our  stations,  the  consequent  redundancy 
of  missionaries,  the  mauifest  improbability  of 
obtaining  redress  here,  we  deem  it  expedient,  for 
the  representation  of  onr  wrongs,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  society's  funds,  that  one  of  our  brethren 
be  appointed  as  a  deputation  to  proceed  fonbwilli 
to  England,  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  coni- 
mittee ;  and  that  brother  Knibb,  on  account  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mission  to  (he  dis- 
turbed part  of  the  island,  and  his  knowledge  of  cir- 
camstances  immediately  conuected  with  the  re- 
bellion, be  appointed  for  that  puipose." 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Knibh,  though  he  seemed 
the  chosen  mark  for  the  hatred  and  vengeonce  of 
the  colonists,  did  not  extinguish  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution. I  a  lact,  they  were  more  than  ever  esaa- 
peraled  at  the  repeated  failure  of  their  attempts  to 
affix  a  stigma  on  the  missionary  cause.     New 
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iMotutions  were  enured  into  by  the  "  Colonial 
Unions,"  denouncing  the  sectariaDs,  in  spite  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
torbauces,  and  binding  themselres  not  to  suffer 
any  such  to  preach,  or  teach,  in  any  house  or  dis- 
trict from  which  their  influence  could  keep  or 
drive  them  out,  or  to  give  employment  to  any  of 
their  followers. 

In  June,  some  attempts  were  made  to  re-esta> 
blish  religious  meetings  at  Savannah  la  Mar, 
Montego  Bay,  and  Kingston.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  as  to  applying  for  a  regular  licence  for 
the  bouses,  but  the  spirit  of  opposition  violently 
manifested  itself.  At  MoniegoBay,  Mr.  Abbotts 
first  service  was  interrupted  by  a  constable  sent 
from  the  tnagistratea,  to  declare  that  tbe  meeting 
was  illeeal,  and  thTeatening  to  an'est  him  if  be  did 
not  desist  and  disperse  the  meeting.  For  th« 
sake  of  peace  he  complied,  but  maintained  that  the 
meeting  was  not  illegal,  and  next  day  met  the 
magistrates  on  the  subject.  Legal  or  illegal,  they 
were  determined  to  oppose  it,  and  threatened  bim 
if  he  held  any  future  services ;  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  that  he  should  be  driven  out  of 
the  parish  as  a  vagrant;  this,  however,  they  fouud 
they  could  not  effect.  His  life  was  endangered  by 
the  furious  white  mob,  no  doubt  set  oa  by  the 
mogistralea  ;  but  a  meilical  gentleman,  a  stranger, 
being  aware  of  their  designs,  gave  information  to 
Mr.  A.,  and  generously  offered  him  and  his  wife 
an  asylum  in  his  house.  The  town  was  placarded 
with  baud-bills  in  the  following  words : — "  To 
Mr.  Abbott,  baptist  missionary, — Quit  this  parish 
by  any  possible  means  on  Monday,  as  the  parish- 
ioners  have   resclved    that  you    dien  must   do. 
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Should  you  fool-hudily  dlBregard  this  notice, 
beware  of  the  consequences.  Montego  Bay,  St, 
JwneB'B,  22d  June,  1832." 

The  mistress  of  the  houae  in  which  the  prayer- 
meeting  was  held  was  ordered  to  take  her  trial  at 
the  next  quarter  segaions  for  suffering  tLe  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Abbott  for  officiating  at  it. 

At  Savannah,  Mr.  Kingdon  was  brutBll3'  inter- 
rupted, with  threats  of  dealructiou  of  the  house  in 
which  the  worship  was  held.  The  threatened 
assault  was  not  then  made;  but  the  fwor  »gtd 
teomdn  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  was  fined 
twenty-Gve  pounds  for  the  offence,  and  five  pounds 
to  the  deputy-marshal ;  for  which  amount,  had  not 
friends  been  found  to  release  her,  she  must  have 
gone  to  gaol.  Mr.  Kingdun  aflerwards  received 
an  intimation  from  the  magistrates,  that  on  account 
of  the  strong  feeling  against  baptists,  they  desired 
him  ta  depart.  He  replied,  that  no  cha^e  what- 
ever had  been  proved  against  baptist  missionaries; 
and  that,  as  a  British  subject,  he  bad  a  right  to 
live,  and  to  be  protected  by  the  magistrates  in  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions.  However,  shortly 
afterwards,  the  house  in  which  tbey  resided  was 
assaulted  by  a  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  men,  aimed 
and  di^ised.  Protection  was  claimed  from  the 
magistrates ;  but  one  was  out,  and  another  excused 
himself  from  coming.  A  sharp  firing  was  kept  up 
into  the  windows  of  the  house,  but  pruvidenijally 
the  inmates  escaped  injury ;  and  some  boiling 
water,  thrown  from  one  of  the  top  windows,  put 
out  an  ignited  rocket  which  had  been  placed  be- 
neath to  blow  up  the  house.  The  rnSiaus  were 
evidently  determined  to  murder  Mr.  K.  The 
magistrate  who  had  been  absent,  now  arrived,  uid 
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endeavoared  tu  t^uiet  (he  mob,  and  to  prelect  the 
objects  of  their  vengeance.  They  promised  to 
desist  their  attacks  on  the  house,  if  Mr.  K., 
and  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Deleon,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  who  had  kindly  harboured  and  pro- 
tected Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.,  quitted  it.  They  did  so, 
and  immediately  the  treacfaeroas  mob  fired  upon 
them,  hut  they  were  mercifully  preserved.  The 
imnaies  of  the  dwelling  fled  for  iheiT  lives,  and 
were  preserved  in  concealment  in  some  of  the 
n^^  hnts;  hut  the  rioters  declared  they  would 
pall  down  every  house  on  the  Bay,  but  they  would 
fiave  Mr.  Kingdon  and  the  Messrs.  Deleon.  The 
cuatos  and  the  magbtrate  used  their  best  endea* 
vuitrs  to  protect  Mr.  K.,  and  brought  him  to  the 
Court  house,  where  he  stated  his  case,  his  peace- 
sbie  and  pious  intentions  in  coming  to  the  place, 
the  insults  and  injuries  he  had  received,  and  the 
dangers  which  he  justly  apprehended.  The  cuslos 
ftsked  him  if  he  would  leave  the  Bay,  as  a  riot 
■rould  certainly  take  place  if  he  did  noti  this  he 
consented  to  do.  But  the  people,  and  some  of  the 
magistrates,  would  not  be  satisfied  nitliout  a 
farther  promise  that  he  would  not  return,  nur 
would  they  even  consent  to  his  remaining  a  single 
right. 

The  custos,  however,  kindly  ofl'ered  shelter  to 
Mrs.  K.  at  his  house,  which  was  five  miles  dis- 
tant, and  requested  his  brother  to  convey  liim 
there. 

They  had  not  long  been  in  repose  in  this  hos- 
pitable asylum,  when  a  constable  come  with  » 
wammt  fiiom  one  of  the  persecuting  magistrates, 
for  Mr.  Kingdon 'a  apprehension,  the  mob  at  the 
«ame  lime  declaring,  that  if  he  were  not  given  up 
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they  would  come  and  pull  down  the  house  of  the 
cusCos.  Those  who  had  already  so  generously 
protected  the  innocent,  would  not  give  tiieta  up  to 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  personally  con- 
ducted Mr.  K.  to  the  Court  house,  whence  he  was 
sent  Co  prison,  where  he  found  his  generous  Iriends, 
the  Messrs.  Deleon,  and  several  others,  on  a 
charge  of  haiing  fired  on  the  party  assembled  to 
attack  the  house.  The  work  of  destruction  bad 
been  carried  on ;  the  house  in  which  they  had 
lodged  had  been  totally  destroyed,  and  that  of 
Mr.  John  Deleon  nearly  so,  as  also  several  others 
belonging  to  free  negroes,  who  had  either  sheltered 
the  persecuted,  or  come  to  their  assistance,  and  all- 
thb  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  custos  and 
others.  The  situation  of  Mr.  K.  and  his  friends 
was  moat  perilous,  as  the  head  gaolers  were  their 
mortal  enemies,  and  had  assisted  in  the  destniction 
of  the  chapels  and  houses,  and  they  really  appre- 
hended being  murdered  in  the  prison.  After  re- 
maining a  month,  they  were  liberated  on  bail  to 
a  large  amount,  and  subsequently  tried  for  the 
alibied  otfence.  Their  sutferings  of  various  kinds 
were  equally  great  and  unmerited ;  and  it  was 
peculiarly  felt,  that  the  generous  and  disinterested 
kindness  of  llie  Messrs.  Deleon,  members,  not  of 
the  Baptist  Society,  but  of  the  established  church, 
should  have  involTed  them  in  circumstances  so 
painful.  All,  however,  were  mercifully  preserved 
by  Him  who  defends  the  righteous  caUse  ;  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  those  who  have  hazarded  and 
sulfered  the  loss  of  property,  liberty,  and  honour, 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  may  receive  a  hundred  fold 
mure  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  life  everlasting.     In  other  places,  the  mis- 
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e  silenced  aud  impTJaoiicd,  and  the 
poor  negioea  were  deprived  of  their  beloved  oppor- 
tunities of  religious  worship. 

For  a  twelve  moil  ih,  at  least,  this  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition and  persecution  went  on  ;  Mr.  Dendy,  Mr. 
Abbott,  and  Mr.  NichoUs,  baptist  ministers,  and 
a  Mr.  Lcwin,  who  befriended  tbem,  were  iinpri- 
floued  for  preaching,  and  heavy  tines  enacted  on 
the  persons  in  whose  houses  the  meetings  had 
been  held.  Similar  persecutions  were  endured  by 
the  Wesleyans,  two  of  their  ministers,  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Kowden,  having  been  imprisoned. 

But  it  is  not  intended  to  carry  a  narrative  of  the 
persecutions  of  missionaries  farther  than  as  it  has 
tt  special  bearing  on  the  object  of  this  work.  What 
effects,  then,  resulted  from  these  disturbances  in 
Jamaica  with  respect  to  slavery  and  its  abolition  ? 

First.—  The  sufferings  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
cause  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  weaning  their 
people  from  them,  or  from  the  doctrines  they 
jireached,  had  a  direct  tendency  the  more  strongly 
to  attach  them  to  men  whom  they  considered  to 
have  suffered  unjustly,  and  to  endear  to  them 
those  principles  which  could  sustain  under  [rials 

Second. — These  circumstances,  by  bringing  into 
direct  oud  palpable  operation  the  tyranijical  and 
malignant  dispositions  fostered  by  slavery,  dis- 
played the  real  natiH^  and  tendency  of  that  system, 
to  the  full  conviction  of  many  who  had  been  dis- 
posed to  thiiik  favourably  of  it;  or,  at  least,  to 
make  apologies  for  it. 

Third. — A  spirit  of  prayer,  sympathy,  and  ex- 
ertion, was  excited  on  behalf  of  the  injured  mis- 
'  s  and  oppressed  slaves.     Immediately  on 
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receipt  of  the  tidings,  special  meetings  were  held 
for  prayer  on  their  behalf  throughout  our  laud, 
and  attended  by  all  denominations  of  christians. 
Tliey  were  every  where  numerously  attended,  and 
most  fervent  aiipplications  were  poured  forth.  If 
we  admit  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  rigkteout  man  availelh 
much,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  (he  united  fervent 
prayers  of  so  many  thousands,  availed  much  to- 
wards advancing  that  happy  issue  of  things  which 
we  now  celebrate. 

But  a  spirit  of  liberality  was  excited,  as  well  as 
a  spirit  of  prayer.  It  was  obvious  that  great 
expences  must  have  been  incurred,  and  stil) 
greater  must  be  anticipated,  before  the  missionaries 
could  be  restored  to  tbeii  negro  Socks,  and  be 
t^^n  surrounded  by  them  in  houses  of  worship. 
That  the  British  public  would  be  ready  to  meet 
these  demands,  an  ample  pledge  was  given  in  the 
firtt  and  voluntary  contribution  to  this  cause, — 
TEN  aoveREisNB,  spontaneously  forwarded  by  a 
SERTiiNT  HAN  ;  a  pledge  which,  in  due  time,  the 
British  public  failed  not  honourably  to  redeem. 

Another  species  of  exertion  to  which  the  con- 
ductors of  missionary  societies,  especially,  were 
called  by  these  events,  and  which  doubtless  cou- 
ttibuied.in  no  small  degree  to  expedite  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  was  that  of  laying  before  his  ma- 
jesty's government  the  condition  of  their  innocent 
and  persecuted  missionaries,  and  seeking  for  them 
that  redress  which  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
local  authorities.  Communications  of  facts  were 
made,  and  satisfactory  attestations  c^  innocence 
presented  to  the  enlightened  government  of  our 
comilry.     Combined  deputations  from  the  com- 
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niiileea  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  Missianary 
Societies  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Godench,  the 
colooial  Secretary  of  Stale,  who  paid  the  moat 
ready  and  gratifying  attention  to  their  repre- 
sentations, and  assured  them  that  government 
would  use  every  means  to  discover  and  piinifth  ihe 
parties  who  bad  set  at  defiance  all  law  and  justice. 
Instructions  were  also  forwarded  lo  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  Ihe  newly -appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
did  by  him  recommended  to  the  House  ufA.isem- 
bly,  to  provide  means  for  rebuilding  the  thirteen 
baptist,  and  four  Wesleyan  chapels,  ao  wantonly 
and  illegally  destroyed.  It  is  true,  that  these 
recommendations  were  disregarded,  or  rather  inso- 
lently rejected,  and  the  damages  were  to  be  re- 
paired from  other  quarters ;  but  this  very  contempt 
and  resistance  served  the  cause  it  was  intended  lo 
oppose ;  first,  by  more  clearly  displaying  to  go- 
vernment the  temper  of  the  parties,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  system  they  had  to  deal  with ;  and 
next,  by  bringing  to  light  a  deficiency  in  the  laws 
of  Jamaica,  which,  when  perceived,  was  at  once 
rectified  by  a  provision  fur  the  future,  similar  to 
that  enacted  at  home  ;  that,  if  any  building  conse- 
crated lo  religious  worship  is  demolished  or  in- 
jured by  a  riotous  mob,  the  damage  must  be  re- 
paired at  tlie  charge  of  the  county  or  district  where 
the  riot  takes  place.  Such  a  law  is  likely  to 
prove  an  efiectual  cure  for  chapel  destruction  in 
Jamaica. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  late  dis- 
turbances was  this, — by  bringing  slave  proprietors 
into  greater  acquaintance  widi  the  character  and 
practice  of  missionaries,  and  with  the  infiiience  of 
religions  instruclioii,  and  religious  principle,  on 
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the  feelings  and  conduct  of  tbe  slaves,  it  led,  in 
luany  instances,  to  a  conviction,  that  religion  was 
the  best  preparative  for  safe  and  beneficial  emanci- 
pation. Hence,  some  who  bad  been  accustomed 
to  regard  emancipation  with  dread,  were  convinced 
that,  if  accompanied  hy  religious  instruction,  it 
might  be  safely  accomplished,  and  thus  were  pre- 
pared to  fall  in  with  a  public  measure  of  that  kind 
instead  of  opposing  it;  and  some,  who  had  all 
along  desired  to  confer  Ireedoin,  but  doubted  ils 
practicability,  eren  went  so  far  as  to  form  condi- 
tional plans  for  the  emancipation  of  their  owa 
slaves,  without  waiting  for  a  general  movemenL 
Bnt  the  most  palpable  advantage  was  that  of  send- 
ing home  the  missionaries  to  proclaim  and  attest 
facts,  which  before  they  had  suppressed.  Christian 
missionaries  were  sent  out,  not  to  elTeiTt  emanci- 
pation, but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  as  long,  there- 
fore, aa  they  were  permitted  to  prosecute  their 
great  work,  they  remained  silent  spectators  of  a 
system  of  oppression  moat  abhorrent  to  their  own 
feelings;  but  when  their  places  of  worship  were 
demolished,  their  docks  dispersed,  and  they  for- 
bidden upon  peril  of  their  lives  any  longer  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  of  salvation,  not  only  did  private 
communications  and  official  documents  convey  to 
England  an  exposure  of  the  true  stale  of  the  case, 
but  the  missionaries  themselves  came  home,  or  at 
least  sent  home  depntatious,  with  their  lips  un- 
sealed, to  proclaim,  through  the  free  land  of  Bri- 
tain, in  all  its  length  and  its  breadth,  the  horrors 
endured  in  the  land  of  slavery,  alas !  by  the 
infliction  of  Britain's  sons.  The  influence  of  their 
nnfettered  statements  was  manifest  at  all  the  public 
meetings  of  societies  which  had  any  bearing  on 
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the   cause  of  religion,  educalion,  or  humanity, 

and  quickly  diffused  iuelf  tbrougbout  the  wbolu 
coram  unity. 

Sbordy  after  intelligence  was  leceired  of  tlie 
insurrection  in  Jamaica,  a  debate  was  held  iii  the 
bouse  of  commons  on  the  Sugar  Duties.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  many  remarks  were  natu- 
nJly  called  forth  aa  to  the  circumstances  and 
causes  of  the  latu  rebellion.  The  West  India 
jjutizans  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  interference  of  government  in  its 
ofibits  to  afford  protection  to  the  slave,  and  se- 
curity to  the  christian  missionary.  The  aboli- 
tionists as  steadily,  and  with  far  more  reason, 
ttaced  the  evil  to  the  determined  and  infatuated 
resistance  of  the  planters  to  every  proposed  mea- 
sure of  amelioration. 

About  the  same  time,  at  the  importunate  en- 
treaties of  the  West  India  proprietors  in  England, 
acommitteeof  enquiry  was  appointed  in  the  house 
of  lords;  the  chief  object  of  which,  apparently. 
was  to  show,  that  the  late  orders  in  council  for  the 
telief  of  slaves  were  injurious  in  their  tendency, 
and  that  their  operation  ought,  at  least,  U>  be 
postponed,  and  the  claim  for  abolition  virtually 
abolished.  Truth  has  nothing  to  feur  from  en- 
quiry. Falsehood  and  oppression  may  justly 
riirink  from  investigation,  but  truth  and  justice 
can  pass  the  fiery  ordeal  uninjured.  This  mea- 
sure, notwithstandinK  its  formidable  aspct,  is- 
sued in  odvancing  the  cause  it  was  designed  to 
Impose. 

The  public  meeting  of  theWesleyan  missionary 

society,  was  the  first  religious  annivei'sary  at  which 

Ihe  subject  was  brought  forward.     In  a  most  ani- 
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mated  apeecb,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  (from 
which  a,  quoUtion  has  already  heeu  made,  p.  413) 
we  find  the  following  sentiments : — "We  hare  often 
fotind  it   prudent  to    impose    restraints   on   our 

inissioDaries,  to  inculcate  the  most  cautious  reserve, 
to  abstain  from  entering  on  irritating  topics. 
That  cautious  tone  was  necessary,  ]est  injudicious 
language  should  interfere  with  the  great  and  all- 
important  objects  which  the  missionary  has  in 
view,  and  which,  however  he  may  long  to  see  the 
chain  of  the  slave  struck  off,  he  considers  of  still 
greater  moment  than  bis  freedom.  But  if  we  have 
taught  our  missionaries  to  suppress  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  to  stifle  the  swelling  indignation  which 
the  spectacle  of  slavery  cannot  but  inspire ;  if  we 
have  tanght  them  to  turn  away  and  weep  in  silence 
over  the  miseries  and  degradation  of  their  fellow- 
men,  when,  had  they  allowed  themselves  to  give 
utterance  to  their  feelings,  they  would  have  spoken 
in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  if,  I  say,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  impose  silence  on  their  tongues,  we 
must  let  ours  loose.  We  are  not  to  foi^et  that  we 
have  to  do,  not  with  slave-holders,  but  with  the 
British  people,  parliament,  government;  and  be- 
fore them  we  have  no  motive  to  bind  us  to  secrecy, 
or  impose  on  us  silence.  To  these  we  will  speak 
our  mind.  Nor  could  our  silence,  were  we  dis- 
posed to  maintain  it,  secure  a  single  benefit  to  any 
party ;  no,  not  even  to  the  colonists  themselves. 
The  barrier,  the  mound,  by  which  the  colonists 
v^Duld  shut  out  every  thing  like  knowledge  or 
liberty,  might  be  for  a  moment  strengthened  ;  but 
the  waters  would  be  rising  behind  it,  till  at  length, 
without  premonition,  and  with  the  risk  of  an  irre- 
sistible stream,  they  would  hurst  the  frail  embank- 
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mem,  and  sweep,  in  awful  deMlalion,  oper  the 


May  10,  lie  London  Missionary  Society  held 
its  anniversary.  Here,  too,  an  expression  of  fro- 
teiiial  sympatDy  was  called  forth  on  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  missionariea,  and  their  oppressed  flocks. 
The  Rev.  J.  Leifchild  was  appointed  to  move  a 
vote  of  sympathy  to  the  baptist  and  Wesleyan 
aocieliea,  on  account  of  the  fierce  and  fatal  perse- 
cutions they  had  lately  endured  in  the  West-Indies. 
"  Shall  we  not  tell  the  baptist  denomination,  that 
much-maligned  and  persecuted,  but  honoured,  de- 
nominaitan ;  a  denomination  whose  success  has 
been  so  extraordinary  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ; 
shall  «ie  not  tell  that  denomination  that  we  sympa- 
thize with  them  now,  and  with  their  beloved  mis- 
sionaries, some  of  whom,  besides  enduring  the 
horrors  of  colonial  imprisonment,  have  lost,  for  a 
while,  what  is  dearer  to  every  honourable  mind 
than  life  itself, — their  good  name?  They  have  been 
covered  with  a  cloud  of  obloquy  and  reproach,  but, 
in  their  patience,  they  have  possessed  their  souls, 
and  commilttd  their  cause  to  Him  who  judgetli 
righteously.  Shall  we  not  tell  the  Wesleyan  deno- 
mination, amongst  whom  some  of  us  (and  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  allow  it]  drew  our  first  religious 
breath,  and  at  whose  flaming  torch  of  zeal  we  have 
often  lighted  our  tapers ;  shall  we  not  tell  them 
the  sympathy  we  feel  for  them,  and  pledge  to  them 
our  aiSection  ?  " 

Thus  a  spirit  of  mutual  sympathy,  zeal,  and  co- 
operation was  diffused  through  the  various  sections 
of  the  religious  world,  which  tended  much  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  one  grand  combined  effort,  tbat 
was  at  length  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
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The  gcoeral  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety was  held  May  12;  Jamea  StepliCD,  E^q,, 
the  old  and  tried  friend  of  the  cause,  in  the  chair. 
The  first  spealier,  Lord  Suffield,  closed  an  iate- 
resting  and  animated  speech,  with  the  following 
emphatic  quota^on  : — "  Such  are  the  evils  of 
alavery,  that  they  admit  but  one  species  of  miti' 
gatioa — to  limit  the  time  of  their  duration  ;  and 
such  the  effects  of  slavery,  that  they  admit  but 
nf  one  cure — total  abolition."  Mr,  Buxton 
reprobated  the  uselessness  of  appointing  com- 
mittees of  inquiry  into  a  subject  so  fully  and 
i  neon  trovertibly  established  as  the  evils  of  slavery, 
or  fur  devising  plans  for  the  gradual  improve' 
ment  of  slavery,  with  some  distant  view  to  its  abo- 
lition. These  proposals,  like  all  the  measures 
of  the  West  Indian  body,  he  justly  considered 
as  a  mere  pretext  for  delay — an  expedient  to  lull 
to  sleep  the  people  of  England,  and  divert  them 
from  pushing  their  claims  on  behalf  of  the  negro  ; 
not  for  any  peculiar  privilege,  but  for  the  resto- 
rati<Hi  of  those  natural  rights  which  God  in  ba 
mercy  had  given,  but  which  man,  in  his  wicked- 
ness, had  taken  away.  Mr.  B.  pointed  out  the 
inconsistency  of  the  planters,  in  ui^ging  that 
freedom  should  be  withheld  from  the  negro 
until  he  was  prepared  for  it  by  the  laSuence  of 
education  and  Christianity,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  strenuously  resisted  every  attempt  to 
enlighten  and  instruct  him,  especially  in  religion  ; 
while  they  persecuted  missionaries,  demolished 
houses  of  worship,  and  scourged  negroes  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  grave  for  the  crime  of  pray- 
ing to  God.  In  spite  of  all  their  professions, 
slaveholders  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep 
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slaves.  Their  utmost  precautions  were  directed 
against  the  inroads  of  divine  truth.  It  was  clearly 
the  conviction  of  the  colonists,  that  slaTery  and 
Christianity  could  not  coexist;  and  it  became 
incumbent  on  the  people  of  England  to  stand 
forth  and  choose  their  side  in  the  contest  between 
the  word  of  God  and  the  capricious  cruelty  of 
man.  The  speaker  then  powerfully  alluded  to 
the  oppressions,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed  reigning 
under  the  agency  of  slavery, — the  tremendous 
account  which  awaited  its  supporters  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  God, — and  closed  by  saying,  that 
when  he  considered  these  things,  he  could  have 
but  one  feeling  in  his  heart,  but  one  expression 
on  his  lips,  "  Great  God  1  how  long,  how  long, 
is  this  iniquity  to  continue  P"  Other  speakers 
were  equiJly  animated  and  eloquent  —  an  elo- 
quence which  evidently  resulted  not  from  a  nice 
arrangement  of  words,  but  from  a  deep  and 
powerful  feeling  of  the  subject  pervading  the 
heart,  and  pouring  forth  its  abundance  from  the 
lips.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr,  Cun- 
ningham (of  Harrow),  Dr,  Lushington,*  Mr, 
W.  Smith,  Mr.  OConnell,  Rev.  J.  Burnett,  Mr, 
Evans,  Mr.  George  Stephens,  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Baptist  Noel,  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  H.  Pownall. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  meeting  was  a  pe- 

*  To  tliis  gentleman  is  cammonly  ascribed  a  moat  pun- 
gent and  valuable  pamphlet,  published  about  tliia  time, 
and  bearing  ibe  quaint  signature  of  '  Legion  :' — A  Letter 
addressei)  to  the  Duke  at  Richmond,  Cbairtnan  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords. — Sec  p.  43S< 
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tition  to  the  King,  ioiploriDg  his  gracious  conside- 
ration, and  theesercise  of  bis  royal  p^e^ogative,  in 
commaDdiiig  hia  ministers  forthwith  to  prepare  a 
bill,aod  lay  it  before  both  houses  of  parliament,  for 
the  eztinctioa  of  ^very  in  the  coloniea  of  Great 
Britain.  What  result  attended  this  "  appeal  unto 
Ctesar,"  we  do  noi  exactly  know.  It  doubtless 
tended,  in  concurrence  with  other  expressions  of 
public  feeliog,  to  convince  the  government  of  the 
country  that  Bometbing  ought  to  be  done. 

On  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  abolitionists  was 
evidently  much  raised.  Never  had  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  speakers  been  expressed  with  equal 
boldness  at  any  former  meeting,  Kecent  events 
had  ronsed  the  most  gentle,  had  given  boldness 
to  the  most  timid,  and  canriction  to  the  most 
hesitating,  and  had  hastened  on  the  :naturity  of 
that  harvest  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  friends 
of  humanity,  so  bitteriy  deprecated  by  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery. 

June  9th,  1833,  Lord  Goderich  addressed  a  cir- 
cnlar  to  the  Bovemore  of  the  colonies,  announcing 
to  them  the  lormation  of  a  committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  consider 
and  report  what  measures  it  might  be  expedient  to 
adopt  with  that  view.  This  intetligence,  we  can 
easily  conceive,  was  not  very  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  colonists  in  general.  No  matter;  the  sun  of 
freedom  had  risen  too  high  for  the  ^ght  of  bats 
and  owls  to  intercept  its  rays.     The  committee  of 


very,  and  of  the  necessity,  safety,  and  practicability 
or  emancipation.     Even  the  reluctant  admissions 
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ani  ankwaTd  apol<^ie3  or  eTcutioiis  of  adverse 
witnessea,  serred  only  to  coiifirm  and  eatabliah  the 
views  of  all  thinking  aiid  impartial  persons  on  the 
other  side. 

The  committee  consisted  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen : — 


Mr.  Fowell  Boxton, 

Mr.  George  John  Veruon, 

Lord  John  EuskII. 

Mr.  Holmes, 

Sir  Robert  P»bI,  B.rt. 

SirJaine*G™hiHn,Bart 

Mr.  Bariog, 

Sir  George  Murrey,  BarL 

Mr.  FraDkUnd  Lewis, 

Mr.  Gonlbn™, 

Lord  Viscount  EbriiigrtOD, 

Mr.  Burge, 

Mr.  Littleton. 

Mr.  E™™, 

Mr.  Bonham  Carler, 

Lord  Viscanut  Sandon, 

Mr.  Hodgea, 

Lord  Vlscoaol  Hawick, 

Mr.  Ord. 

TheHarqui9orCbaiid«s, 

Mr.  FazBkerley, 

Mr.  Alderman  -ITioinpscn. 

Mr.  Manrit, 

The  witnesses  examined  were  ; — 

1.  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  who  had  resided 

thirteen  years  in  Jamaica,  chiefly  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  intermixed  with  occa- 
sional visits  to  plantations  in  Tarious  parts  of 
the  island. 

2.  The  Rev.  John  Babry,  a  Wesleyan  minister, 

who  had  residtd  about  six  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  persecuted  missionaries,  and  re- 
turned home  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances, as  did  abo 

3.  The  Rev.  Peter  Duncan,  after  an  uninter- 
rupted residence  of  eleven  years. 

4.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper,  a  unitarian 
Tnissionary,  resident  in  Jamaica  five  years  and 
aquan«r. 

6.  Mr.  Henrt  Loving,  s  coloured  goiitlcmiin. 
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bom  a  slave,  but  eiiiAiicipa.ted  at  nine  years  jf 
age.  Hod  i-esided  from  his  birth  on  the  island 
of  Antigua  until  he  visited  this  coustry,  a  few 
months  before. 

6.  The  Rev.  John  Thorp,  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  resident  in  "Jamaica  two 
years  and  a  quarter. 

7.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  AttsTiN,  a  clergyman  of  the 

church  of  England,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  who  hao  resided  in  Barhadoes,  Deme- 
rara,  Berhice,  and  Surinam,  and  had  occa- 
sionally visited  some  uf  the  other  colonies. 
His  father  was  a  proprietor  of  slaves,  whom 
he  was  destined  to  inherit,  and  whom  he 
managed  for  some  years  liefore  he  entered  the 
church.  He  had  resided  fourteen  years  in  the 
slave  colonies  afW  be  bad  completed  bis 
eighteenth  year. 

8.  Vice-Admiral  the  Honourable  Charles  Fle- 

ming, who  had  known  the  British  West 
Indies  for  thirty-five  years,  and  visited  thera 
all  with  the  exception  of  St,  Kitts  and  Tortola 
He  had  also  visited  Cuba,  the  Coraccas,  and 
Hay^. 

9.  Robert  Sutherland,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 

colour,  who  had  resided  or  visited  at  Hayti 
at  various  periods,  from  1815  to  1827.  He 
had  also  resided  three  years  at  the  Carcccas, 
as  British  consul, 

10.  The  Rev.  Nath.  Paul,  a  gentleman  of 
colour,  a  native  of  the  United  Slates,  who  re- 
sided as  a  baptist  missionary  in  various  slave 
states,  until,  iu  1830,  he  came  to  England. 

11,  The  Rev.  Thos,  Morgan,  a  Wesleyan  mis- 

Hiunory,   who   had  resided  in  various  Wen 
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liidian  cijlonieg  eighteen  yefirs,  reduced  by  an 
inlerral  of  twQ  years  to  sixteen  yeara. 
13.  Tbe  Rev.  'W.  Enibb,  a.  b^Ust  missionaiy, 
seven  ycEin  resident  in  Jamaica,  one  of  the 
persecuted  missionaries  just  returned  in  con- 
sequcDce  of  tie  rebellion, 

13.  Captain  C.  H.  Williams,  Royal  Navy,  who 
: '    ~  had  passed  a  sliort  time  in  tbe  West  Indies.  . 

14.  W.  Alers  HiNKEY,  Esq.,  a  banker  of  Lon- 
don, late  treasurer  of  tbe  London  Miasionaij 
Sociew,  a  pioprietor  of  slaves,*  who  bad  not 
visited  the  West  Indies, 

15.  J.  de  P.  OoDEN,  a  native  of  New  York,  now 

resident  at  liverpooL  ' 

16.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  resident  in  Jamuca  five 
years,  had  been  proprietor  or  manager  of  four 
thousand  sUves.     Leit  the  island  in  1809. 

■il,  3k».  Simpson,  Esq.,  resident  in  Jamaica 
neaily  twenty-four  years,  representative  of 
some  noblemen  and  gentlemen  absentee  pro^ 
prietors  ot  estates,  and  for  some  time  a  partner 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  Taylor  (witness  1.) 

18.  William  Mier,  Esq.,  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  formerly  tbe  proprietor  .of  five  hundred 
slaves  in  Georgia,  wnom  he  afterwards  sold. 

-19.  Rev.  John  Shiphan,  a Wesleyan  missionary, 
resident  in  J  amaica  ten  years. 

SO  Rev.  Robert  Youvo,  a  Wesleyan  missionary, 
resident  in  Jamaica  fiye  yean. 

31,  Wm.  Shand,  Esq.,  a  proprietor  and  manager 
tit  slaves,  having  resided  in  Jamaica  thirty- 
four  years,  and  during  that  time  had  und^ 
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his  cbttrge  eighteen  or  tweitl;  thcnuand  davfls. 

He  was  also  a  magisbate,  and  a  member  of 

the  assembly. 
S2.  Bkvan  Adams,  Esq.,  who  had  resided  in  the 

Canccas. 
23.  Mr.  John  Ford  Ptnb,  who  had  resided  in 

Cuba. 
34.  H.  T.  BowBN,  Esq.,   who  had  resided  in 

Canccaa  foar  years. 

25.  ft.  G.  Ahyot,  chief  clei^  in  the  registry  ol 
.  colcmial  elavea  ia  Ltmdon. 

26.  Samuel  Baker,  Esq.,  who  had  twice  visited 
Jamaica. 

27.  A.  G.  DioNcM,  Esq,,  who  resided  fourUen 
yean  in  Jamaica  as  a  practising  soticiuir. 

26.  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Chaeles  Rowlet,  gene- 
rally  acquainted  with  the  Wbst  Indies,  and 
who  commanded  on  the  Jamaica  stadtm  for 
three  or  four  years.' 

S9.  J.  B.  WtLDHAN,  Esq.,  a  West  India  pro- 
prietor, possessing  six  hundred  and  forty 
slaves  in  Januuca.  Has  resided  there  aboiU 
four  years. 

30.  Rev.  J.  T.  Bennett,  secretary  to  the  society 

for  the  conversion  of  negroes. 

31.  Wh.  Bdkqe,  Esq.,  late  attorney  general  for 

Jamaica,  and  afterwards  agent  for  that  island. 

32.  Jab.  M'Greqob,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  has 

resided  in  British  America, 

These  wittiesses  were  examined  at  considerable 
length;  and  many  most  important,  and  swne 
startling  fads,  were  elicited  in  the  course  of  their 
evidence.  Some  of  them  were  the  zcaloits  &iends 
of  emancipadon,  otheis  were  the  fastidious,  timid 
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advocates-of  gndaal  messures,  and  some  were 
aaxuHU  to  perpetuate  the  existing  condition  of 
thills.  The  uomntittee  having  considered  the 
matter  to  them  referred,  agreed  on  the  Ibllowing 
mporti— 

"  Yoor  committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  instruc- 
tions by  which  they  were  appointed,  having  as- 
■emblM  to  coiuider  '  the  measures  moat  expe- 
dient to  be  adopted  for  the  extinction  of  slavery 
tbroughont  the  British  dominions  at  the  earliest 
period  compadble  with  the  safe^  of  all  classes  in 
the  cdonies,'  adverted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tbe 
condition  contained  in  the  terms  .of  reference, 
which  provides,  that  such  extinction  shall  be  '  in 
conftMnuty  -with  tiie  resolutions  of  the  house, 
passed  on  the  Idth  of  May,  1823.'  This  house, 
M  that  time,  looked  (brwara  to  '  such  a  progressive 
Improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation, as  might  prepare  them  for  a  participation 
of  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  en> 
joyed  by  other  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 
This  house  abo  then  declared,  '  That  it  was 
anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  at 
the  earliest  period  cranpatible  with  the  well-being 
of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  tbe  safety  of  the 
colonies,  andwith  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration 
at  the  interests  of  private  property.' 

"  In  the  con«deretion  of  a  question  inTolving  so 
many  difficulties  of  a  con£icting  nature,  and 
branching  into  subjects  so  various  and  so  compli- 
cated, it  appeared  necessary  to  your  committee,  hy 
agreement  in  the  first  instance,  to  limit  their  in- 
quiries to  certain  heads. 

"  It  was  therefore  settled  that  two  main  points 
Miung  out  of  the  terms  of  reference  should  he 
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inreattgated,  &nd  these  were  emtiTaced  in  the  two 
following  propositions : — 1st,  That  the  slares,  if 
emancipated,  would  maintain  themselres,  would  be 
induatnona,  and  disposed  to  acquire  property  hj 
^bour.  Sd,  Tbat  the  dangera  of  convulsion  aro 
greater  from  freedom  withheld,  than  from  freedom 
granted  to  the  slares, 

'*  Evidence  was  first  called  to  prove  theaffirmatiTe 
of  these  propositions.  It  had  been  carried  in  this 
direction  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  was  not 
exhausted  when  it  was  evident  the  session  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  this  most  important 
and  extensive  inquiry  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
finished.  At  the  same  tbne  youi  committee  was 
unwilling  to  take  an  ex-parte  view  of  the  case  ;  it 
was  therefore  decided  to  let  in  evidence  of  an 
opposite  nature,  intended  to  disprove  the  two 
propositions,  and  to  rebut  the  testimony  addaced 
in  their  support  Even  this  limited  examination 
haa  not  b^n  fully  accomplished,  and  yonr  com' 
mittee  has  been  compelied  to  close  its  labours  in 
an  abrupt  and  unfinished  state.  With  some  few 
exceptions,  the  inquiry  has  been  confined  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  important  question  of 
what  is  due  '  to  the  foir  and  equitable  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  private  property,'  as 
connected  with  emancipation,  haa  not  been  investi- 
^ted  by  your  committee. 

"  Many  incidental  topics,  which  your  committed 
could  not  leave  unnoticed,  have  presented  them- 
selves in  the  coui-se  of  this  inquiry,  and  sotne 
cpiniuRS  have  been  pronounced  and  some  express 
aiona  used  by  witneases,  which  may  seem  to  be 
injurious  to  the  character  of  persons  in  high 
stalio;^  in  the  colonies.     UnivilUug  to  pment  the 
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eridence  in  a  gultled  state,  your  committee  have 
vesolTed  not  to  exclude  from  their  minutes  lesti- 
lacmy  thus  implicating  the  conduct  of  public 
fimctionaries,  but  they  are  bound  to  impress  on  the 
bouse  the  consideration  which  it  is  just  constantly 
b)  remraiber,  thai  no  opportunity  of  contradictiug 
or  explaining  these  statements  has  been  afforded  to 
tita  parties  aceosed,  end  evidence  of  this  description 
jnuBt  be  received  with  peculiar  caution.  Yooi 
committee,  however,  are  unwilling  that  the  fruits 
of  their  inquiry  should  be  entirely  lost,  and  they 
present  the  evidence  taken  before  them  to  the 
bouse,  which,  although  incomplete,  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  important  information,  and  discloses 
a  state  of  afiaiis  demanding  the  earliest  and  most 
serious  attention  of  the  legislature." 

In  the  above  evidence  that  of  the  missionaries 
was  singularly  striking  and  powerful.  The  clergy- 
men and  dissentiog  ministers  of  every  denomina^ 
tion  concurred  in  establishing  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  the  system  of  slavery  presented  a  formidable 
Iwrrier  to  the  religious  and  intellectual  culture  of 
the  n^^roes.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  attested,  or 
at  least  admitted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  various 
measures  of  government  for  their  protection  and 
the  melioration  of  their  condition,  the  slaves  were 
Btill  sutgect  to  most  wanton,  capricious,  and  un- 
ju^fiable  cruelty  and  oppression,  atid  especially  to 
opposition  and  persecution  for  the  sake  of  leligion. 
The  fact  seemed  also  to  be  pretty  clearly  established 
that  they  were  eagerly  desirous  of  obtaining  their 
liberty,  thai  nothing  short  of  it  would  satisfy  them. 
and  ibat  it  might  be  safely  granted,  but  could  not  be 
safely  delayed.'  The  chaises  against  the  mission- 
aries, as  IbmeutiDg  or  abetting  the  reltellion,  were 
2p3 
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moit  triatnpIiaBtly  reriitcd,  and  the  infamoOi  coO^ 
duct  of  many  influeiitiat  and  official  perams  clesrly 
exposed.  On  the  whole,  the  untitneat  evidently 
gained  ground  that  "  the  abolitionists  establuhed 
their  case  in  evidence ;  and  proved,  qot  only  that 
the  slaves  incoired  no  risk  of  soffering  want  by 
emancipation,  bnt  that  their  speedy  emancipatiaa 
afforded  the  only  rational  prospect  of  preserring 
the  public  peace,  and  of  securing  tile  permanent 
interests  even  of  the  planters  themselves."  ' 

A  similar  investigation  took  place  hetan  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  consisting  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Richmond,*  the  Marquises  of  Sligo  and  Weeu 
minster.  Earls  Harewood,  Radnor,  Selkirk,  and 
Bathurst;  Viscounta  Goderich,  St  Vincent,  Com- 
bermere,  and  BeresTord;  and  Lords  Seaford,  Ellen- 
horough,  Snffield,  Holland,  Hoitard  de  Walden, 
Redesdale,  Colville,  Napier,  Auckland,  and  Bexley. 
Of  the  witnesses  examined,  tvelve  were  of  the 
number  of  those  examined  by  the  Commons,  viz., 
No.  1,2,  3,4,  6,  8,  II,  12,  21,  27,  30,31;  in 
addition  to  whom  were, — 
1.  The   Duke    of   Manchester,    governor  of 

Jamaica  eighteen  years. 
3.  Henrt  John  Hinchcliffb,  Esq.,  judge  of 

the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  Jamaica,  restdent 

there  seventeen  years. 
3.  John  Baillib,  Esq.,  a  planter  and  manager  of 

estates  in  Jamaica,   reudent  there   twenty* 

seven  years. 
■4  .Loan  Seaforii,  a  Jamaica  pUnler,  (on  tbe 

committee.) 

'   *  IWi  noble  duke  filled  ttw  chair. 
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0,  Mafor-General  Sir  John  Eeane,  late  Lieu- 
lenant-Governor  and  Cammandei-m- Chief 
of  Juaaica,  resident  there  eight  years. 

6.  Sir  Michael  Clare,  M.  D.,  resident  (wilb 

occasional  intervals)  thirty  years. 

7.  Admiral  Sir  Lavrbnce  Halbted,  late  Com- 

mander-ia-Chief  on  the  Jamaica  utatioa  fur 
four  years. 

6.  Lieutenant- Co).  Alexander  Macdonald, 
stationed  about  five  months  in  Jamaica  an<l 
about  six  months  in  Honduras.  . 

9,  Rtr.  Jambs  Cdrtin,  a  missionary,  and 
afterwards  a  parochial  clergyman  in  Anti- 
gua, resident  about  thirty  years. 

10.  Lonl  HowARn  de  Waldbn,  a  West  India 

proprietor  (on  the  committee). 

11.  Edmokd  Sharp,  a  Jamaica  overseer  for  about 

twenty  years, 
IS.  William  Thohab,  a  Berbice  planter. 

13.  E.  T.  WoLBEV,  resident  at  Hay ti  six  monthij 

and  in  the  United  States  three  yean. 

14.  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.  P, 
This  gentleman,  who  was  justly  considered  u 

the  leader  of  the  slavery  question  in  the  house  of 
commons,  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wilberforee, 
had  laboured  indefatigably  to  show,  from  official 
documents,  the  real  influence  of  the  slave  system 
on  hmnan  life.  From  a  careful  comparison  and 
collection  of  these  documents,  Mr.  Buxton  had 
iMd  before  the  house  of  commons  a  schedule  of 
tiie  negro  population  in  the  sugar  colonies;  by 
which  it  appeeited,  that  on  an  average  of  eleven  ' 
yeaT<i,  the  decrease  of  population  in  all  the  colonies 
amounted  to  53,624.  For  this  melancholy  fact 
the  West  Indians  in  vain  endeavoured  to  account 
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«nd  iqwlogiiM,  mnd  lay  tbe  blame  any  where,  nther 
thanon  the  opention  of  the  system.  But  "facts  are 
■tDbbom  things;"  and  it  is  probable  that  the  doll 
labonr  of  these  uitits  was  more  really  ad*«ntageoiu 
to  the  cause  of  abolition,  than  even  the  roasteiiy 
reascHiing  aod  eloquent  appeals  which  bad  so  often 


derwent  a  long  GTOss^xamination  reqtecliiig  (heM 
popolatioD  tables,  and  the  inferencca  he  had  dni«rn 
&om  them.  In  the  result  it  clearly  appeared  that 
his  references  were  correct,  and  his  reosceia  and 
conclusions  perfectly  sound.  His  evidence  also 
embraced  all  the  variety  of  topics  which  might  be 
supposed  to  hare  occupied  a  mind  so  clear  and 
eomprehensire,  and  so  steadily  directed  to  the 
question, — such  as  the  moral  deooBement  and  phy- 
sical sufferings  of  the  slaves — the  frightful  waste  of 
human  life  prod  aced_by  slavery — the  impedimenla 
to  religioqa  instruction — the  nligioua  perseeationa 
that  bad  taken  place — the  causes  and  pn^iess  of 
the  Iat«  insurrection — the  cruelties  of  Tariona  kinds 
incident  to  slavery — the  advantages  of  an  early 
emancipation  to  masters  as  well  as  to  slaves,  and 
the  dai^er  of  delayins  it — tt^ther  with  a  variety 
of  proofs  djawn  from  history  and  experience,  boQi 
oftDe  perfect  safety  of  such  emancipatlwi,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  deriving  from  free  labour  an  adequate 
supply  of  all  the  arucles  now  produced  by  slave- 
labour.  The  evidence  of  those  already  examined 
before  the  house  of  commons  was  nearly  of  the 
same  character  as  had  been  given  intbe  other  honse; 
thojflh  some  facts  of  a  most  atrocious  character 
were  Dionght  forward,  which  had  not  been  alluded  to} 
such  in  partieolar  as  the  cruel  puni^menis  inflicieal 
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on  female  staTes,  solely  for  their  virtDOUB  Tesistasce 
to  the  ficioiu  demandH  of  profligate  overeeere.  On 
tbe  whole,  to  ovei^  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind 
it  must  have  been  made  evident,  that  tbe  hnnid 
system  fully  anawered  the  emphatic  description 
given  us  in  scripture  of  the  heart  of  man  in  its 
corrupt  stale,  as  "  altogeth^,  and  only,  evil  conti- 
nually." The  report  of  the  lords'  committee  was 
of  a  very  vague  character.  It  states  the  questions 
to  which  attention  baa  been  chiefly  directed  as — 

1.  Any  progressive  impiavement  in  the  state  of 
the  slaves  since  tbe  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  1807. 

S.  The  actual  state  and  condition  of  the  slaves, 
the  nature  and  duration  of  their  labour,  and  evi- 
dence as  to  instances  of  cruelty  and  gross  abnse  of 
authority  and  power. 

3.  Tbe  increase  or  decrease  of  population  as 
affected  by  slaveiy. 

4.  Plans  for  improving  tbe  condition  of  the 
slave  or  effecting  his  emancipation,  and  opinions 
as  to  the  probable  condition  of  the  negro,  and  the 
effect  upon  society  and  property  in  the  event  of 
emancipation. 

The  evidence  taken  filled  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
foiio  pages,  and  yet  many  other  topics  remained 
to  wbirb  tbe  committee  state  that  their  examina- 
tion had  not  been  directed,  and  on  none  had  their 
inqniry  been  so  complete  as  to  enable  them  to 
submit  to  the  house  any  deflnitive  opinion.  One 
result  of  no  small  moment  evidently  succeeded 
these  investigations.  The  abettors  of  the  slave 
system  changed  their  tone,  and  from  blustering 
against  the  rashness  of  emancipating  slaves,  began 
to  whine  and  wheedle  for  compensation  to  s)av« 
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oimen.  In  nply  to  this  it  was  justly  observed  by 
ODB  who,  if  not  actu&Ily  in  the  csUnet,  wm  inti- 
mately connected  and  considerably  inflBentia!  there, 
— "  1  consider  the  whole  aystem  of  Blaveiy  one  of 
such  oppression,  iniquity,  and  cruelty,  that  if  I  could 
be  satined  it  were  safe  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
now)  I  would  say.  Do  it,  and  do  it  at  onoe ;  and  we 
will  settle  scores  among  ourselTes  afierwards,  and 
determine  in  what  proportion  the  penalty  of  onr 
guilt  is  to  be  paid ;  but  the  victims  of  that  guilt 
must  not  continue  for  one  hour  to  suffer  whilst  we 
are  hailing  about  ponnds,  shillings,  and  pence." 
Another,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  dernier 
rntort  of  the  advocates  of  slavery,  was  Ae  attempt 
to  deny  some  particular  statements,  or  to  disparage 
the  ebaracter  and  motives  of  individual  advocates 
of  emancipation.  A  considerable  slave  holder, 
resident  in  Gloucestershire,  published  an  address 
to  the  electors  of  that  county  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  which,  not  content  with  asserting  that 
the  slaves  were  rich,  contented,  and  happy,  and 
Uiat  emancipation  iTould  be  the  greatest  curse  that 
could  befal  them,  he  stepped  forth  in  a  most  un- 
gentlemanly  and  unprovoked  attack  of  Mr.  Buxton, 
coniemptuously  calling  the  friends  of  humanity 
"misled  anti-slavery  Boxtonites,"  and  accusing 
Mr.  Buxton  of  "  making  assertions  which  he  him- 
self did  not  believe."  He  also  threw  out  taunts 
and  insinuations  against  Mr.  Buxton,  as  having 
himself  been  a  proprietor  and  seller  of  slaves. 
These  charges,  wnidi  had  been  brought  forward 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail  in  close  imitation  of  the 
garb  of  truth,  and  industriously  circulated  by  the 
advocates  of  slavery,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catting 
a  stigma  on  its  opposers,  were  most,  distinctly 
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ud  ttiitmpliatttlj'  lefated,  iy  answers  like  tha 
£dlowiDg :— Mr.  B.  wai  charged  with  perauaxiing 
%  relative  to  embark  property  in  a  West  Indian 
concern  jifttt*  yean  before  he  mat  bom ;  with 
■ending  an  atgeut  to  nell  his  alaves  three  i/ean 
before  he  aa*  bom;  with  being  executor  to  the 
Mtinf  of  hi*  wife  and  Tnmtager  of  her  West  Indiac 
property  at  the  early  aye  oftix  yean  ;  with  tending 
out  a  reapectAble  gentleman  to  extort  Ibe  laat 
■billing  from  his  West  Indian  debtors  tatd  to  sell 
his  negroes,  when,  in  fact,  he  tuver  had  a  Wett 
Indian  debtor,  or  a  luyra  to  tell ;  with  being 
"  Judas  Iscariot ;"  "  an  eaemy  to  slafery,  tbongh 
every  shilling  he  possessed  was  wrung  from  ths 
bones  uid  sinewa  of  slaves,"  when,  in  fact,  he  nerer 
was  the  master  of  a  slave  ;  never  bongfat,  or  sold, 
or  hired  one ;  never  owned  a  hogshead  of  sngar  or 
an  ax:re  of  land  in  the  West  Indies ;  nor  ever 
possessed  a  ahilling  derived  from  slaves.  TriSing 
as  it  may  appear  to  allude  to  such  base  and  con- 
temptible Binders,  it  is  necessary  to  show  to  what 
miserable  subterfuges  the  advocates  of  the  system 
were  compelled  to  resort.  In  like  manner  a  cer- 
tain officer,  (hia  name  we  forget,  and  let  it  be  for< 
gotten,)  went  up  and  down  the  country  convening 
public  meetings,  and  endeavouring  to  re6il«  the 
■tatements  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  traduce 
tbar  characters ;  but  all  these  malignant  efforts 
eould  not  avail  to  prop  a  sinking  cause ;  they  only 
aerved  to  show  the  desperation  of  its  advocate*, 
and  so  lar  from  obscuring  the  lustre  or  defacing 
the  impress  of  truth,  tbey  only  served  to  bring  it 
forward  in  prominence  more  full  and  bright.  The 
feariess  Knibb  and  his  associates  were  eagerly 
inrited  from  place  to  place  to  attend  missionary 
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and  anii-slarery  mee(iiig«,  and  in  no  One  place  did 
ibey  fail  to  impresa  a  deeper  conviction  than  had 
before  bten  felt  of  the  indiapenaable  duty  incum- 
bent on  Brilish  christians  la  do  away  the  horroTs 
of  slavery  and  to  impart  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  Had  persecution  driven  them  from  the 
shores  of  Jamaica  ?  Their  persecutors  had  little 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  Iheir  success, 
tor  it  is  probable  that  during  every  mouth  of  the 
labours  of  the  missionariea  in  England,  more  was 
eflected  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  missions 
than  could  hare  been  accomplished  by  the  labours 
of  years  in  Jamaica.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  them 
to  be  sepaiated  from  their  negro  flocks,  but  ihey 
were  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  being  in 
the  path  of  duty,  and  labouring  Ji>r,  though  not 
labouring  among,  those  to  whose  interests  their 
lives  were  consecrated ;  ihey  also  indulged  « 
humbleconfldence.whichhasnotbeendisappointed, 
that  in  the  absence  of  earthly  shepherds,  their  flocks 
would  be  peculiarly  cared  for  and  preserved  by 
the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

The  close  of  the  year  1832  was  marked  by  the 
assembling  of  the  Grst  reformed  British  pvliament, 
and  from  a.  reformed  parliament  and  an  enUghtened 
and  liberal  government  much  was  expected.  Mr. 
Buxton  lost  no  time  in  giving  notice  of  a  motion 
for  the  abolition  of  slaveiy,  unless  government 
should  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  lu 
reply  to  this.  Lord  Althorp  stated  that  it  was  tb» 
intention  of  government  to  do  no,  and  that  ha 
should  shortly  bring  before  the  house  a  measure 
whichhe  trusted  would  he  both  safe  and  satisfacUiry. 
The  nation  wailed  in  breathless  anxiety  for  the 
fanher  derelopement  of  this  plan ; 
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^dearonrs  were  made,  atill  more  widely  to  difiiise 
information  on  the  sabject  of  slavery,  on  which 
.even  bow  a  lamentable  degree  of  ignoi'cuice  pre- 
voiled;  addressea  ivere  issued  by  different  indi- 
Tidnsls  and  societies,  intended  to  excite  tliose  in 
their  respective  circles,  to  a  diligent  and  zealous 
,nse  of  every  means  within  their  power  that  might, 
is  any  degree,  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  great 
object ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
from  the  secrecy  of  the  closet,  from  the  domestic 
altar,  and  from  the  full  religious  assembly,  millions 
of  prayers  daily  ascended  to  the  Father  of  mercies 
.that  the  chains  of  slaveiy  might  be  speedily  brokeo. 
.Meanwhile,  accounts  from  the  agitated  colonic 
districts  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demonstrate 
more  strongly  than  ever  iLe  necessity  of  British 
interference  of  the  most  decided  kind.  Even  the 
.  advocates  of  the  System  of  slavery  seemed  to  be  in 
some  degree  convinced  that  it  could  not  long  be 
maintained. 

The  same  line  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  perr 
secution,  which  had  already  led  to  such  diraslrouj 
resnlts,  was  still  pursued  ;  missionaries  were  stiU 
opposed,  licences  for  preaching  refused,  and  slaves 
punished  for  praying.  The  injured  missionaiy 
.societies  represented  their  grievances  to  his 
majesty's  government,  and  sought  redress.  The 
justice  of  their  cl^ms  was  readily  admitted,  and 
despatches  sent  by  the  colonial  secretary,  directing 
■that  all  persons  implicated  in  tlie  disgraceful 
.tumults  should  be  brought  to  justice,  and  the 
societies  reimbursed  for  tbe  losses  they  bad  sus- 
.tained  in  the  destruction  of  their  chapels;  but 
these  directions  were  set  at  nonght,  and  treated 
with  Ae  utmost  contempt  in  the  colony.  In  thft 
20 
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autunm  of  1833,  Lord  Mulgnive  was  >ent  <rat  u 

Svomor  of 'JamaicB..  On  the  mectinff  of  tlic 
Duae  of  Assembly,  his  excellency  addressed  a 
most  libera],  manly,  aj)d  conciliatory  speech.  la 
reply,  also,  to  a  congratulatory  address,  pregented 
by  the  Scotch  missioQaries,  Lord  Mulrrave  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  it  was  by  the  di^iitiim, 
not  the  suppreMum  of  religious  instraction  that  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity  was  to  be  hoped  for ;  and 
hj  the  instruction  and  influence  of  ministers,  of 
whatever  denomination,  who  should  temper  zeal 
with  discretion,  and  command  respect  by  their 
characters,  while  they  communit-ated  general  in- 
fltructions,  he  anticipated  that  the  minds  of  Uie 
people  would  he  opened  to  a  sense  of  their  daties 
as  responsible  beings,  that  ihey  would  be  taught 
patience  under  the  continuance  of  their  present  lot, 
and  he  adequately  prepared  for  im  altered  condition. 
How  little  concurrence  these  sentiments,  and  other 
enlightened  and  libera]  measures  met  with  from  the 
colonists  and  tbeir  representatives,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fiict,  that  Burl  Mulgrave  was  driven,  hy 
the  contumacy  of  the  assembly,  to  dissolve  it. 
Inflammatory  topics  had  been  wantonly  introduced 
into  the  first  address  of  the  house  to  the  new 
governor,  and  resolutions  of  the  most  insulting 
character  had  been  recorded ;  threats  of  revolt 
from  the  British  government  held  out,  and  in  every 

iiarticulor,  a  determined  resistance  had  been  mani- 
ested.  The  dissolution  of  the  house  of  assemhty 
was  therefore  a  necessary,  and  proved  an  advan- 
tageous measure,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  lefonn 
biU,  an  enlaiged  constituensy  was  called  upon  to 
form  a  new  a^embly,  and,  of  course,  a  laTg<^ 
propori'on   of  men  cf  sound,  enlightened,    ttnd 
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liberal  views  were  returned.  In  addition  to  this, 
not  only  were  the  dispontioni  of  the  slave  holders 
shown  in  their  true  cotonrs  by  their  resistance  of 
government ;  but  their  unprovoked,  violent,  and  per- 
severing opposition  Bgainat  the  teachers  of  religion 
could  not  (ail  to  bring  tbemselveg,  their  doctrines, 
their  conduct,  and  the  societies  with  which  they 
wera  connected,  more  fully  before  the  public  eye. 
Many  who  had  before  been  indifferent  to  the 
operations  of  missionaries  were  convinced  that 
much  ^ood  had  been  effected  and  much  evil  averted 
by  dieir  labours;  and  many  others,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  missionary  cause,  but  who  so  long  as  ttw 
missionaries  were  allowed  to  prosecute  their  laboon 
without  molestation  had  kept  aloof  from  active 
cooperation  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  existence  of  slavery  was  the  great 
bar  to  the  success  of  the  gospel,  and  were  con- 
■trained  to  exert  themselves  in  uprooting  the  system 
with  an  energy  unknown  before.  Thus  the  causa 
both  of  liberty  and  religion  gained  accessions  of 
strength,  in  consequence  of  t£e  opposition  of  ene- 
mies. "  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
thee." 

About  this  time  a  pamphlet  appeared  most  op- 
portunely, entitled,  "  Three  Months  in  Jamaica, 
in  1832,  comprising  a  Residence  of  Seven  Weeks 
on  a  Sugar  Plantation."  The  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  a  Mr.  Whiteley,  a  man  of  highly  respect- 
able character,  entirety  unconnected  with  any  anti- 
slavery  society  or  advocate;  indeed,  who  had  but  a 
lew  months  before  gone  out  to  Jamaica  as  a  book- 
keeper, with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  existiiiK 
■yatem;  but  the  scenes  of  honor  be  there  witnessed 
^e  cmelty,  the  licentiousness,  the  oppresuon,  the 
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.persecution,  fully  conyinced  him  of  the  evils  of 
«lareiy.  The  scenes  he dfuly  witnessed  rendered  his 
■ituation  wretched,  and  the  remarks  they  almost  in- 
voluntarily drewforth  fnimhini  rendered  his  services 
Dnocceptabie.  Hesooncamehome.andnotwithiiRy 
.vietT  to  personal  gain,  (for  it  was  probably  the  ruin 
ofhis  temporal  interests,]  but  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  hissufiering  fellow-men,  he  issueda  detail  of 
scenes  so  horrible  as  scarcely,  perhaps,  were  ever 
before  condensed  in  a  threepenny  pamphlet.  This 
tract  was  most  extensively  circulated  throughout 
tbecOQDtry,  just  at  a  time  when  a  rumour  Lad  beeti 
whispered  in  the  ears  of  his  Majesty's  govemmenti 
that  the  people  of  England  had  Inst  much  of  their 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  and  when  it  was  indiis^ 
trionsly  repiesenled  that  the  cruelties  of  slavery 
were  obsolete.  Had  there  been  any  foundation  for 
snch  a  niinour,  or  had  such  representations  gained 
any  credit,  this  pamphlet  was  singularly  calculated 
to  rouse  the  people  from  a  supineness  so  unwar- 
ranted, and  from  a  delusion  so  unfounded. 

The  23rd  of  April  was  the  day  appointed  for 
bringing  forward  Lord  Althorp's  motion.  In  pros- 
pect of  this  measure  a  special  general  meetiug  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall 
on  the  Snd  of  April,  to  petition  parliament  for  tha 
immediateandentire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  British  dominions;  Lord  Suffield  in  the  chair. 
The  spacious  room  at  Exeter  Hall,  which  admiia 
more  than  3000  persons,  was  incapable  of  receiving 
more  than  half  the  number  who  pressed  for  admis- 
sion ;  nor  was  the  assembly  less  distinguished  for 
intelligence  and  respectability  than  for  numbers. 
These  were  the  characterisdcs  of  the  assembly  in 
^Lfcral ;  and  on  the  platform  was  congregated  aa 
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almost  nnporalleled  namber  of  penoaBmmnwt  for 
tbeir  political  aution,  public  choncter,  orperaoiHtl 
talent     Lord  Snffield  opened  the  meeting  by  re- 


peatinE  a  sentiment  he  had  before  quoted  nx>m  the 
venen^le  friend  of  emancipation,  Mr.  Stephen, 
who  on  that  occasion  had  filled  the  chair,  but  who 


had  since  entered  into  his  eternal  rest.  Theseoti- 
ment  which  his  lordship  adopted,  and  to  which  he 
was  resolred  pertinaciously  to  adhere,  was — "That 
slavery  is  an  evil  which  admits  but  of  one  alle- 
nation,  namely,  limit  as  to  its  dnration, — and  but 
of  one  cure,  namely  annihiiation."  Recent  events 
hmd  confirmed  this  sentiment.  The  inrestigationa 
before  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
had  elicited  no  eridence  that  conld  indace  the 
people  of  England  to  think  more  fovourably  of  the 
system  of  slarery,  or  more  patiently  to  delay  the 
period  of  emancipation.  The  conduct  of  the  slave- 
holders in  the  colonies,  especially  in  Jamaica,  had 
manifested  such  a  determination  to  resist,  with  the 
DtiDost  infatuation  and  contumacy,  the  intellectaa.!, 
moral,  and  religious  cultif  ation  i^  their  slaves,  and 
the  wishes  and  enactments  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
med  government,  as  proved  that  the  canse  must 
not  be  left  in  their  hands.  Public  (minion  had  been 
almost  unanimously  expressed  in  the  late  election, 
by  the  choice  of  such  representatives  as  would 
unhesitatingly  pledge  themselves  to  the  cause  (rf 
emancipation ;  and  his  m^esty's  ministers  had 
repeatedly  expressed  their  opinion  that  emandpa-  ■ 
tion  should  lake  place,  so  soon  as  it  could  with 
tafety  be  accomplished,  and  had  promised  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  which  should  comoine  safety  and 
■atislaetioD  to  all  parties.  They  were  therelore  on 
the  very  threshold  of  oecomplishing  their  greit 
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object.  The  danger  to  be  chiefly  appiehended  wds 
delay,  and  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  might  be 
removed  by  the  people  of  England.  His  loraship, 
therefore,  called  upon  the  meeting  to  listen  to  and 
support  the  resolutions  which  would  be  brought 
forward,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  cause. 

The  first  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bux- 
ton, who  gave  B  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
cause  during  the  past  year.  Alluding  to  the  com" 
mittee  of  iuquiiy  in  the  house  of  lords,  formed  at 
die  suggestion  of  llie  plauters,  and  which  the 
society  had  regarded  as  most  adverse  to  their 
eause,  Mr.  B.  obsencd,  that  it  bad  proved,  under 
Providence,  a  most  importaut  instrument  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  horrors  of  colonial  slavery,  in  so 
convincing  a  manner,  that  there  were  noUe  lords 
on  that  committee,  to  their  honour  be  it  spokmi, 
who  entered  it  with  colonial  property,  and  colonial 
prejudices,  but  who  came  out  from  that  committee 
ID  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  abolitionists. 

The  speaker  next  alluded  to  the  energy  of  the 
pei^le  of  England  in  the  late  election ;  which; 
together  with  the  parliamentary  examinations,  hod 
done  much  to  advance  the  noble  cause.  But,  he 
added,  there  was  another  set  of  men  who  had  done 
infinitely  more  for  its  promotion  than  all  the  rest 
put  together.  He  alluded  to  the  energy  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  Jamuca,  who  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  defied  the  power  of  Great 
Britain ;  and,  by  their  solemn  oath,  had  called 
God  to  witness,  that  not  a  chapel  should  stand  on 
the  island;  that  no  minister  of  religion  should 
l»eatbe  the  air,  and  that  not  one  psalm-singing 
methodistical  negro  should  live  in  that  land  of 
toleration.      Thus,    what  with    the  persecutinna 
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Kbrokd,  wliat  with    tbe  energj'  and  good  spirit 
displayed  at  home,  and  what  with  the  fitcts  re- 


vealed  on  oath  before  the  pailiamentary  committee, 
the  anCi-sIaFery  cause  had  been  placed  iu  the  most 
prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Buxton  next  otloded 
to  the  proposed  measures  of  goTemment  for  effect- 
ing emancipation ;  and  appealed  to  the  meeting 
whether  they  were  not  cheeifully  ready  to  make 
every  sacrifice,  and  endure  every  bi^en,  that 
might  be  involved  in  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  end.  He  did  not  mean  in  the  way  of 
grant,  or  eompentation  to  the  slave-holders,  no 
man  should  ever  hear  him  plead  for  that;  but  be  . 
hoped  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  meeting  th« 
expeuces  necessarily  incurred  inmainCainingorder. 
He  also  felt  for  the  West  Indian  proprietors,  who 
had  bought  and  sold  their  fellow  men  in  defianco 
of  the  laws  of  God,  but  under  the  sanction  of  the 
laws  of  their  country.  He  should  rejoice,  if  the 
same  event  which  brought  freedom  and  happiness 
U>  the  negro,  brought  also  prosperity  and  happiness 
to  the  planter  ;  and  he  hoped  that  ihe  public  would 
not  he  scrupulous  about  suatainiugburdens,  if  they 
clearly  saw  that  those  burdens  were  for  the  sake  of 
the  negro.  He  wished  the  people  to  speak  plainly; 
fiid  say  to  the  goremment,  "  Strike  the  bai^a 
upon  sound  principles,  doing  justice  to  the  negro, 
and  it  is  not  an  inconsiderable  expence  t^iat  shall 
deter  us  from  supporting  you."  Let  the  govem- 
ipient  know  that  it  was  not  money  they  regarded, 
Mit  principle ;  and  if  some  few  years  hence  they 
"bould  see  that  their  generous  efforts  had  been  the 
means. of  averting  the  horrorc  of  a  servile  war;  if 
they  saw  slavery  abolished,  aiid  &ir  freedom  reign* 
ing  iu  the  colonies ;  if  Christianity  should  spread 
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Ittfire,  and  bear  to  the  negro  «  compHiBation  for  all 
his  wrongs ;  if  they  should  see  the  neitioes  a  con- 
tented, a  free,  »  civilised,  an  enligfateiinl,  an 
indastiioiH,  a  christiiui  people,  he  did  nut  think 
there  was  an  individual  who  would  regret  hariug 
plainly  told  the  goTerumeDt  that  it  was  not  on  the 
score  of  expence  they  were  to  be  deterred  Irom 
granting  freedom  to  the  slave.  The  loud  and 
reiterated  cheers  with  which  these  sentimenu  were 
received,  sufficiently  expressed  the  concurrence  of 
the  meeting.  The  motion  to  which  they  led  was 
this,  "  That  this  meeting  is  deliberately  and  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  slares  of  our  Bri&h 
colonies  have  an  uiidonbted  and  indefeasible  right 
to  their  freedom,  without  delay  and  without  condi- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time,  this  meeting  will  cheerfully 
consent,  iriien  this  d^  of  justice  has  been  fully 
pwd,  to  prtHDOte  sncb  &ir  measures  of  relief  to  the 
West  Indian  plonieis  as  may  be  deemed  needful 
by  parli&ment." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney, 
of  Norwich,  who  regarded  slavery  as  one  of  the 
most  prodigious  and  dangerous  evils  which  ever 
insinnated  itself  into  the  political  condition  of  any 
cQuntiy  in  the  world.  He  rejoiced  in  the  difilisiou 
of  right  principles  on  this  subject  He  was  de-* 
ligbted  almost  beyond  measure,  when  he  saw  the 
British  public  rising  up  by  millions  to  proelaini 
their  determined  adherence  to  the  cause  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  rel^on.  He  maintained  the  un- 
questionable right  of  the  negro,  to  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery,  without  any  condition  whatever.  He 
was  also  convinced,  on  mature  deliberation,  toat 
there  was  mnch  more  danger  to  the  life  and  welfare 
of  the  negro  by  delayed,  aam  by  immediate  eman- 
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cipaition ;  in  fact,  that  immediate  and  entire  abo- 
Kfion  was  ihe  only  course  of  safety.  Mr.  Gumey 
further  spoke  the  genuine  feelings  of  bis  heart, 
when  he  said,  that  he  deeply  sympathized  with  the 
West  iTtHa  planters  and  the  white  inhabitants  at 
the  British  colonies.  He  thought  they  were  in  a 
most  feariul  and  desperate  condition,  enslaved  by  a 
system  to  which  many  of  them  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  which  they  still  maintained,  not  by 
their  own  choice,  not  by  any  determination  of 
their  own,  not  from  thirst  of  filthy  lucre,  but  by 
birth,  edncation,  and  habit, — by  circumstances 
which  they  could  not  avoid.  He  therefore  consi- 
dered it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  emanci- 
pation, in  any  measure  which  might  be  introduced 
for  that  purpose,  to  guard  tbe  persons  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  West  Indian  planters.  He,  for  one, 
had  so  little  heiutation  in  paying  his  share  of  the 
expence  necessarily  attendant  on  such  a  measure, 
that  be  was  ready  to  subscribe  bis  five  hiudred 
pounds  for  that  purpose.  This  noble-minded  indi- 
vidual further  said,  that  if  the  West  Indian  body 
dirough  the  government  would  acknowledge  the 
principlesof  the  society,  and  admitthat  the  slave  had 
a  right  Co  his  freedom ;  and  that  they,  therefore, 
could  not  ask  for  grants  of  money  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  act  of  immutable  justice,  but  asked 
only  that  their  case  might  be  favourably  consi- 
dered ;  if  they  said  that  they  had  no  claim  on  ths 
slaves,  but  that  they  had  a  claim  on  the  British 
nation,  on  the  Briiish  government,  and  asked  some 
financial  assistance,  asked  that  they  might  have  a 
liberal  loan,  he  would,  with  all  his  heart,  contribute 
five  hundred  pounds  towards  it  He  feared  he 
ribould  prove  a  coward,  but  he  would  even  try  to 
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■obmit  to  «  W«it  ladim  flogging  to  get  rM  of 
aUmy  ;  and,  livia  whmt  he  had  hemrd  of  that,  he 
would  not  Bufamit  to  it  for  t«D  thouuod  poands.  - 
He  hoped  the  meeting  woald  act  on  chiuliaa 
piincipfea  throughout.  Let  them,  in  the  fint 
place,  insiit  on  the  perfbrmuice  of  the  eternal 
rale  of  right  to  the  slare.  Let  that  be  bb  clear  aa 
the  noon  day.  Let  the  ilare  have  bis  liberty 
without  delay  and  without  condiuon  ;  and  ivben 
thia  act  of  justice,  humaiiity,  and  religion  was 
performed,  then  let  them  deal  kindly,  liberally, 
and  generously  with  the  West  Indian  planter ;  and 
thus  their  cause  would  be  accomplished  to  their 
own  satis^tion,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
slave,  to  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  tlie  planter, 
and  to  the  nnatteiable  benefit  of  this  guilty  and 
degraded  nation  ;  degraded,  because  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  sin  of  slarery. 

The  next  motion,  expressive  of  the  intense 
anxiety,  and  yet  confident  hope,  with  which  the 
meeting  looked  forward  to  the  development  of  the 
ministerial  plans  for  emancipation,  was  moved  by 
Earl  Fitzwitliam,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  W, 
Canningham.  The  noble  eiul  alluded  with'  mnch 
feeling  and  interest  to  the  period  of  his  early  Tecol- 
lections,  when  the  noble  earl  (Grey}  now  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  bad  moved,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  great  act  of  oatioiial  jus- 
tice, the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  The  noble 
earl  had  since  given  the  most  irrefragable  proof 
that  his  sentiments  bad  not  changed,  and  that  he 
would  crown  that  act  by  one  still  more  glorious,  by 
pving  freedom  to  the  slave  population  in  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  With  re- 
spect to  compensation,  the  noble  eari  did   not 
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Oiiak  the  West  Indian  planter  had  aaj  claim,  for 
dw  HHgro  possessed  an  unalienable  right  to  hn 
liberty,  and  also  on  aecoont  of  the  adranEm« 
that  would  accrue  to  the  master  from  tbe  em> 
ploynient  of  free  labour.  He  considered  that 
the  lands  nnder  free  cultivation  would  be  far 
tnore  valuable  than  at  present.  But  he  believed 
that  the  hostility  of  the  plitnters  arose  not  so  much 
from  a  fear  of  pecuniary  loss,  as  from  the  fear  of  ft 
cttonge  in  the  relation  between  th«nselves  and  the 
slaves.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  [»operty,  but  tha 
loss  of  power  that  tbey  dreaded,  and  therefore  ha 
lud  very  little  stress  on  compensation.  Tbe  vfews 
of  the  friends  of  enfiancipation  were  consistent  with 
the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  and  therefore  they  mmt 

Mr.  Cunningham  justly  observed,  that  in  plead- 
ing that  the  slaves  should  be  set  free,  it  was  never 
intended  that  they  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  do  aa 
they  pleased,  right  or  wrong,  but  that  they  should 
be  set  as  free  as  God  meant  them  to  be,  free 
citizens  of  the  state,  good  subjects,  honest  meUf 
diligent  labourers ;  and,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
neglect  their  duties,  that  propel  means  should  be 
employed  to  compel  them  to  discharge  them.  ' 
Mr.  C.  placed  his  hopes  of  success  in  the  cense  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  on  the  manly  integrity, 
consistent  firmness,  and  enlarged  benevolence  of 
Eari  Grey  and  his  colleagues  in  office,  who  had 
given  proof  to  the  county  that  they  were  jus^ 
true,  and  honest  men.  He  calculated  on  ittetr 
taleuls,  their  principles,  and  their  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  having  the  voice  of  public  opinion 
witQ  tbem,  which,  next  to  the  blessing  of  Gad,  was 
tho  great  buttress  on  which  their  popularity  rested. 
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The  measure  promised  waa  to  Iw  "aafe  and  Bat»' 
factory ;"  as  to  aafetv.  the  speaker  obaeTTed,  saTetj 
eonsiata  in  doing  wnat  is  rigbt,  and  ruin  irouid 
follow  doing  what  is  nrong.  Let  the  meetiogj 
then,  do  their  duty,  and  leare  the  conseqaences  to 
the  Almighty, 

In  the  third  resolstion,  the  meeting,  expTessiog; 
its  conviction  that  immediate  and  complete  aboU- 
tion  was  not  only  demanded  by  the  solemn  obli-< 
gations  of  religion  and  justice,  but  was  also  most 
consistent  with  sound  policy,  and  most  promotive 
of  the  happiness  of  Oxe  slave  colonies,  and  the 
•ofeiy  of  aU  .parties,  strongly  deprecated  any  par- 
tial, or  imperfect,  or  protmcted  plan,  as  likely  to 
fail  .in  its  object,  and  to  prove  highly  mischievous 
in  its  results.  In  proposing  this  motion.  Lord 
Morpeth  made  an  animated  speech,  ia  which  he' 
observed  that  slavery  was  in  itself  a  hateful  and  a' 
deadly  system ;  to  its  victims,  a  state  of  bodily  euf- 
fering  and  ineutal  darkness — to  its  administrators,  a 
state  of  impaired  morality  and  temporal  loss.  H)a 
lordship  was  not  indifferent  to  the  circumstances 
of  embarrassment  and  distress  which  had  recently 
involved  a  large  proportion  of  West  India  proprie- 
V)rs.  That,  and  olher  kindred  topics,  might  form 
a  proper  subject  for  the  separate  and  subsequent 
consideration  of  govemnient  AH  that  was  to  be 
said  to  the  colonists  at  present  nas,  "  You  shall 
not,  either  in  the  tenacious  hold  of  your  property, 
as  may  be  natural,  or  in  the  convulsive  grasp  of 
your  distress,  as  may  be  inevitable,  you  shall  not 
be  permitted  Ip  clench  the  chain  or  to  gag  the- 
gospel."  The  word  of  God  was  bequeathed  to  all 
nations.  Religious  liberty  is  the  boast,  the  prac~ 
tice,  and  the  law  of  England  j  but  the  boast  wa<^ 
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reversed,  the  law  was  iurerted,  and  Uie  law  tram- 
pled on,  by  the  colonial  -assemblies  and  church 

uniona.  His  lordship  iirged  that  no  imnecessary 
ammony  should  be  displayed  by  the  advocates  of 
"the  cause,nor  even  triumph  be  marked  by  vindictive 
exultation;  but  that  the  work  of  Heaven  should 
be  done  in  the  spirit  of  Heaven.  He  obsetved 
that  it  nould  be  much  safer  for  this  question  to  be 
settled  by  the  calm  and  deliberate  decisions  of 
Britain,  than  that  it  should  be  committed  to  thfe 
wild  retribution  of  those  who  had  been  its  vicdms, 
to  be  worked  out  by  them  in  every  form  and  shape 
of  horror.  Hia  lordship  concluded  by  observing, 
that  common  as  were  their  sympathies  with  the 
negro,  and  their  patriotic  aspirations  for  the  glory 
and  honour  of  their  country  in  the  work  of  mercy, 
so  common  should  be  their  prayers  to  the  Almighty, 
that  he  would  alloiv,  direct,  and  balJow  their  weak 
but  sincere  endeavours  to  break  off  the  chains  and 
to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  mankind.  The  motion 
'vraa  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Strickland,  M.  P.,  who' 
lamented  the  long  delay  that  had  been  permitted 
in  reinstating  the  injured  negro  in  his  righta ;  and 
expressed  his  firm  persuasion  that  the  time  was 
near  at  hand  when  the  chain  would  be  broken  from 
the  arm  of  the  alare. 

The  Rev.  J.  Burnet  moved  that  petitions,  founded 
on  Ihc  foregoing  resolutions,  be  presented  to  both 
houses  of  parliamenL  Without  this  measure,  all 
the  princi|)les  that  had  been  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  and  all  the  expressions  of  applause  with 
which  they  had  been  received,  would  be  in  vaini 
These  sentiments  must  be  embodied  in  petitions, 
and  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  legislature  ;  and  tba 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  bceu  hc ut  m 
2  R 
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pnUtmcnt  by  the  i^rit  of  an  enlighteBed,  and 
ubenl,  mi  graonnu  coiudtacnGy,  miut  thus  tw 
MippraW  by  tha  roice  of  the  paopk.  The  seces- 
siWoT  petitioaiiig,  from  the  tar^esa  which  -h&d 
hiuwrto  charactanzed  all  movemenU  on  this  qm»- 
tion,  from  the  dreadful  waste  of  human  life  going 
on,  while  the  contemplated  lelief  ma  deUyed,  and 
(tfua  the  danger  to  all  paitiea  from  any  long^ 
delay,  was  evident.  It  wu  a  qnettion  with  hua, 
iriiether  the  cfaains  were  not  so  worn,  that  before 
ifaey  could  get  even  the  measure  they  were  Keking, 
they  would  snap  of  themselves.  He  alluded  to  the 
drutdful  sceneB  of  St.  Domingo,  when  an  attempt 
wtts  made  by  the  Freuch  to  reduce  the  inhalHtants 
to  a  state  of  bondage.  Such  a  desperate  resistance 
woa  mede,  as  compelled  mighty  France  to  declaie 
the  independency  of  the  iBlsJod.  This  might  well 
Mrre  as  a  beacon  to  Jamaica. 

As  to  compensation,  Mr.  Burnet  considered  (in 
common  with  many  oihsa]  that  West  Indian  pro- 
•prietora  bad  no  claim,  except  to  comptiualioit  m 
tind,  which  they  would  not  be  very  ready  to 
accept.  The  West  Indian  interests  were,  how- 
ever, a«  worthy  of  attention  a-*  an^  other ;  and  if 
any  commercial  interest  was  aiuhmg,  the  fiieads 
of  this  country  were  bound  to  come  forward  and 
extend  their  help,  not  merely  out  of  pity  to  the 
individnals  afflicted,  but  from  r^^ard  to  the  general 
weal.  The  time  was  now  come  when  the  question 
must  not  only  be  looked  at,  and  measured,  aqd 
diicassed,  bat  acted  on.  We  had  an  enlightened 
administration,  with  free  access  to  a  king  disposed 
to  listen  to  them ;  we  had  a  sew  constituency  and 
a  new  parliament ;  and  now  was  the  Ume  to  Bw«ep 
away  Ibe  mutmce  of  this  abominable  system. 
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'  The  motion  ma  seconded  by  H.  Pownall,  Ssq., 
who  read  the  petition,  and  urged  the  rut  import- 
tiXKX  of  tbe  present  mtniaetit  in  proiecnting  the 
noble  canse.  As  to  compensaiion,  he  deprecated 
ike  admission  eren  of  a  phrase  that  could  seem  to 
imply  that  man  might  hold  property  in  mm,  and 
be  injured  by  the  levenion  of  him  to  bis  nnslteD- 
kUe  right  of  freedom.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
frilling,  when  the  just  demand  for  the  extinctimi 
of  elavety  was  conceded,  to  indemnify  tbe  West 
Indian  body  for  any  loss  they  might  prove  to  have 
■Dstained  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  an 
set  of  justice. 

Mr.  George  Stephen  (son  of  the  late  venerable 
advocate  of  the  negro's  cause)  came  forward,  ut 
die  request  of  Mr.  Buxton,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
ihe  proposed  petition.  If  it  was  inferred  by  any 
expression  which  had  been  that  day  nsed  that 
compensation  was  conceded,  it  was  unquestionably 
an  error, — the  Sodety  scouted  the  vwy  idea. — 
Compensation !  No — they  would  not  become  the 
bnyers  of  human  flesh,  not  the  mortgagees  of  caiU 
iriiips  !  He  believed  that  the  mcuuie  of  eman- 
cipation about  to  be  carried  would  rot  in  its  opera- 
tion  work  injury  to  the  West  Inmaii  body;  but  if 
it  should  have  that  efiect,  he  wonld  cheerfully  be 
one  among  the  first  to  advocate  their  cause,  when 
injnry  was  proved  to  have  resulted.  But  then  they 
most  come  forward  and  pe^on  for  rolief;  they 
must  act  as  the  abolitionists  bad  done — present 
petition  after  petition — and  if  their  cause  was  just, 
tbeir  petitions  would  doubtless  meet  with  deserved 
Mtentton  and  final  success.  If  government  was 
desirnua  of  knowing  what  measuro  the  country 
trould  consider  as  "safe  and  sadsfactory,"  and 
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Redeeming  the  pledge  given  in  tliose  tenuu,  iie 
would  sajo  it  must  be  like  the  meaHure  of  ivfonn. 
(List  granted  to  the  people  of  England — ample, 
unqualified,  and  complete;  it  mliat.wash  AwAy 
every  slain  of  blood  from  the  negio'a  skirt ;  it 
muBt  sever  the  last  link  of  that  chain  which  ma.- 
iiacled  his  limha ;  and  it  must,  above  all,  leave 
him  the  full  unqualified  enjoyment  of  that  deaiest 
efall  rights  possessed  by  Englishmen,  tJje  right  of 
worshipping  at  the  altai  of  his  God,  when,  aod 
where,  and  as  his  own  conscience  should  pre- 
scribe. 

Lord  Milton  proposed,  and  Mr.  Vf.  Smith  ser 
oonded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  chairman. 
Dr.  Lushingtoa  gave  a  merited  testimony  to  the 
valuable  services  of  the  noble  lord,  who  had  lon^, 
in  tlie  house  of  lords,  stood  utterly  nnaupported,  to 
encounter,  not  merely  the  opposition  of  those  nbo 
had  an  interest  in  the  question  of  the  manumiMion 
of  slaves  and  the  abolition  of  slavery — not  merely 
to  hoist  the  standard  of  truth  against  the  fallacy 
and  sophistry  of  his  oppouenta-^but  also  against 
that  which  the  boldest  heart  and  greatest  mrnd  had 
frequently  quailed  under,  ridicide  and  scorn.  Under 
the  most  fenrful  of  all  ordeals,  the  noble  lord  had 
firmly  discharged  bis  duty,  and  produced  *  that 
evidence  which  had  opened  the  public  eye.  Dr. 
£jUshing(on  exhorted  the  assembly  to  depart  like 
men  determined  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  object; 
and  placing  no  implicit  confidence  in  man,  let 
them  send  petitions  from  every  part,  and  say  to 
ihe  legislature.  We  leave  you  to  the  particolar 
mode  of  ejecting  the  object,  hut  dte  object  we  wiil 

*  As  an  active  mcmbei  uf  the  Conicnittee  of  loqujiy 
\tte  p.  -160).  .  :    ■  ■'    ■  ■        , 
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hnt ;  and  if  yon  will  bra«idy  and  ftiriy  perform 
your  duty,  we  irill  stand  by  you  Ull  it  is  done. 

A  still  more  importaut  meeting  wu  held  in 
the  same  H&ll  a  few  days  afterwards.  So  anxious 
were  the  fiiends  of  abolition  that  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  people  on  the  subject  should  be  couveyed  to 
gOTenunent,  in  language  aikd  manner  that  could 
anther  be  orerlooked  nor  misimderstood,  that  it 
was  lesoWed  to  convene  ti^ther  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  should  be 
MUhorised  Id  convey  to  the  meeting  and  to  the 
gorenunent  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  they 
represented.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  Apil, 
369  gentlemen  of  eveiy  profession,  and  from  every 
part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  assembled 
m  Exeter  Hall,  The  chair  was  filled  by  Samuel 
Gumey,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
The  meeting  was  unanimous  in  this  resolution, 
that  slavery  must  and  should  be  exterminated ; 
and  a  memorial  to  that  efiect  was  signed  by  the 
delegutes,  and  next  day  presented  to  Earl  Grey. 
More  than  300  of  the  delegates  attended  at  the 
bouse  of  Earl  Grey  to  present  the  memorial,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Gumey.  The  deputation  had  an 
■ndience  with  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Stanley  (who 
was  tiien  recently  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonial  department).  Both  these  ministers 
expressed  their  astoniBhment  at  the  scene  they  wit- 
nessed ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  declared  his  resolution  to 
give  his  immediate  and  best  attention  to  the  snlijeet 
orcolouial  alaveryiespeciallyas  hewassoimpreiised 
with  the  memoriai  of  so  respectable,  conscientious, 
■nd  rd^ous  body  of  gentlemen  as  tbe  present. 

The   reaolntiona  were   founded  on  five  pro< 

positions ;  in  lubstance  as  follows : — That  all 
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}>er8ons  detained  in  slavery,  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  onght  to  be  immediately  eman- 
cipated, and  placed  only  under  tlie  restraints  of 
lavs  extending  to  the  whole  community; — that  all 
delay  was  to  be  deprecated,  both  as  unjust  and 
impolitic; — that  emancipation  might  be  immedi- 
ately and  safely  effected;  and  that  the  greatest 
danger  of  confusion  and  bloodshed  would  result 
from  deferring  it;— that  as  the  negro  had  already 
suffered  the  grossest  wrong,  by  his  detention  in 
slavery,  it  could  not  lie  with  him,  by  labour  or 
otherwise,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  pay  for  his 
emancipation  ; — -that  with  a  view  to  facilitate  im- 
mediate emancipation,  the  country  would  cheer- 
fully meet  the  expense  of  an  increased  and 
efficient  police,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order; — that  when  the  debt  of  justice  due  to  tlie 
negro  should  have  been  paid,  the  country  would 
cheerfully  consent  to  such  fair  measure  of  relief 
to  the  West  Indian  proprietors  as  should  be 
deemed  needful  hj  parliament; — and  that  the 
opinions  here  expressed  were  firmly  held  by  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Great 
Bntain,  who  resolved,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
resolutely  to  persevere  in  all  legitimate  eserUons, 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  thecolosies.^ 
,  The  memorial  to  Lord  Grey  presented  to  the 
attention  of  hia  Lordship  the  following,  particu- 
lars ; — The  deep  and  unshaken  convictioa  of  an 
enlightened  pnlriic,  founding  its  judgment,  not  on 
vague  reports,  but  on  official  documents,  of  the 
wickedness  and  impolicy  of  colonial  slavery ; — ' 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  enormous  decrease 
of  the  negro  population,  in  a  climate-where  iC^ 
increase  would  naturally  be  rapid ;— that  slavery 
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"vaS  a  system  of  hard  oppressioo  and  daily  mur< 
der ;— the  horribly  demoraliziDg  iofluence  of  the 
system,  both  on  the  while  and  biaok  population;— 
the  incompatibility  of  slavery  with  Christianity, 
manifested  in  the  persecution  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  and  the  demolition  of  places  of  worship, 
by  those  whose  office  required  them  to  protect 
the  peaceable,  and  m^olain  good  order  j — the 
obstinate  and  contumelious  resistance  of  tiie 
Blaveholder  to  the  wishes,  advice,  and  commands 
of  the  paternal  government.  -  On  these  grounds 
the  memorialists  hailed  the  promise  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  to  make  the  abolition  of  slavery  a 
government  measure ;  at  the  same  time,  they 
begged  to  assure  his  Lordship,  that  for  the  pro- 
posed measure  to  be  either  safe  or  satisfactory, 
it  must  be  total,  intmediate,  and  peaceable.  These 
positions  the  memorialists  proceeded  clearly  to 
expound: — they  disclaimed  all  hostile  feelings 
towards  the  planters  ;  declared  their  belief  that 
the  measure  sought  would  be  advantageous, 
rather  than  injurious,  to  them  ;  but  expressed  a 
willingness  to  concur  in  any  reasonable  measures 
for  the  relief  of  distress  that  might  arise  out  of 
the  contemplated  measure  of  justice.  The  me-' 
mori^  closed  with  an  expression  of  determina-w 
tiou  on  the  part  of  the  memorialists  and  their 
constituents,  never  to  relax  from  their  efforts,  or 
to  swerve  from  their  purpose  of  effecting  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery.  This  document  was 
signed  by  Samuel  Gurney,  and  by  a  deputation- 
of  239  gentlemen  from  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  from  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

On  May  lith  Mr.  Stanley  brought  forward 
his  plan  of  emancipation,  in  a  speech,  which  was. 
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eliaraeteriaed  bf  an  able  eKpomro  of  the  erils  of 
slavery.  Bat  the  proposed  meaaure  waa  di^^ed 
with  weighty  objeotiont.  It  provided  that  slavery 
ahonld  be  immediately  abtJisbed  ;  but  the  slaves 
were  to  be  apprenticed  for  twelve  yeara ;  three- 
fourths  of  this  tinte  being  employed  for  their  mas- 
tera,  in  return  for  their  present  allowance  c^  food 
and  clothing ;  the  remaining  fanrth  pan  was  to  be 
their  own,  for  which  they  should  receive  wages ; 
having  the  right  either  to  claim  employment  of 
their  masters,  or  to  engage  themselves  with  any 
other  master,  as  they  thought  fit.  The  irrespoo- 
Bible  power  of  the  masters  was  to  be  sboUabed, 
and  corporeal  punishment  could  be  inflicted  only 
by thesentenceof themagistrate.  To compensato 
the  proprietora,  a  loan  of  £15,000,000  was  pro- 
posed, which  was  to  be  paid  out  of  a  portion  ot 
the  negroes'  eamings. 

The  objections  to  these  conditions  were  clearly 
stated  in  an  able  speech  by  Lord  Howick ;  and  aa 
it  seemed  to  be  tiie  general  conviction  of  the  honse 
that  the  [dan  would  be  far  from  satisTaetory  to 
any  of  the  parties  concerned,  further  discussion 
was  postponed  to  the  50th.  The  depntotions 
already  mentioned  (p.  461)  remained  in  town, 
anxLouslj  watching  the  progress  of  affairs,  and 
corresponding  with  their  respective  coostituenta. 
In  concurrence  with  them  and  the  anti-slavery 
committees  in  Londan,  who  met  three  days  after 
the  development  of  Mr.  Stanley's  plan,  a  seriea 
of  remarks  were  published,  expressed  with  the 
plainness,  fidelity,  and  moderation  which  became 
such  a  meeting,  and  calculated  to  convey  to  the 
govemment,  the  parliament,  and  the  public,  a 
just  estimate  of  tho  value  anil  tendeooy  of  th« 
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dieuares  developed.     The  ebjectiona  specified 

"  1.  That  throaghaut  the  whole  plan  an  un- 
rigbtebU!!  cohtrOl  is  claimed  over  the  slave,  as  if 
man  may  be  justly  arid  legally  dealt  with  as  the 
property  of  his  fellow  man. 

■  "  2.  The  great  and  intolerable  injustiee  is  bIm 
Hivotved  in  it  of  compelling  the  slave  to  pay  the 
price  of  his  enfranehtsement. 

■  "  3.  This  complicated  and  pernicious  system 
of  long  apprenticeships  irf  a  totally  inefficient 
substitute  for  the  only  legitimate  stimulus  to 
effective  labour  ;  namely,  adequate  wages. 

"  4.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  only  real 
stimulus  to  labour  would  still  continue  to  be  the 
brutal,  degrading,  and  demoralizing  applicationi 
6f  corporal  punishment. 

"  5.  No  precise  time  is  fixed  by  this  plan  for 
the  final  cessation  of  slavery,  though  it  has  been 
recognised  as  a  crime  by  the  government,  and  the 
parliament,  and  the  nation  at  large,  and  therefore 
its  protraction  ought  not  to'  be  tolerated, 
'  "  6.  The  parents,  whose  whole  time  is  alreadj 
appropriated  by  the  government  plan,  either  to 
the  master's  service,  or  to  working  out  their  own 
redemption,  are  compelled  to  maintain  their  in- 
&nt  children,  or  to  see  them  doomed,  after  having 
been  declared  absolutely  free,  to  servitude  for  a 
long  term  of  years. 

,  .<  j^-  'jjig  means  provided  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  labourer  and  his  infant  family,  is  totalij- 
inadequate. 

.  "  8.  To  refer  to  the  colonial  assemblies  the  task 
of  providing  the  means  for  promoting  industry, 
preventing  vagrancy,  &c.  among  the  emancipated 
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■lavest  imi^ies  ■  moMunwanantedconGdancf  in 
those  bodies;  and  itiU  more  imieasonaltle  wonU 
it  be  that  measuiea  lor  the  due  adminiatTatioD  of 
justice,  and  tor  a  general  s^rstem  of  religiona  and 
moral  edocation,  should  in  any  degree  be  eeor 
nected  with  or  made  to  depend  opcu  colonial  1». 
gulation,  ox  even  npon  colonial  neommmdatiou. 
The  ctaiistian  people  of  this  land  will  not  CMwent 
that  those  should  be  eutiusted  with  the  high  and 
sacied  functions  here  asaigned  to  them,  the  boati- 
lity  of  many  of  whom  to  religion  is  avowed  and 
uotorioiu — ^by  whom  so  many  of  the  places  of 
worship  have  been  uprooted  Irom  tbeir  founda< 
tionii — the  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  oatr 
raged,  peraecuted,  and  exiled — and  their  ioUow«« 
among  the  slaves  lacerated,  tortured,  and  slain." 

The  general  conviction  among  the  friends  of  the 
negro  seemed  to  be,  that  the  apprentieegbip  cltuise 
waa  wholly  objectionable ;  that  there  was  no  altei- 
natife  between  the  constrained  labour  of  a  slave 
and  the  voluntary  labour  of  a  free  man,  stimulated 
by  fiur  remuneration,  Thia  sentiment  was  ably 
and  seasonably  illustrated  in  a  familiar  pampble^ 
entitled,  "Wages  or  the  Whips,"  by  Joaiah  Con- 
der,  Esq. ;  and  although  dte  idea  was  not  fully 
acted  upon  in  the  plan  ultimately  adopted  for  the 
abolition  of  alavety,  recent  einKiienee  has  served 
to  confinn  its  truth ;  and  it  wil)  probably  be  found 
the  wisdom  of  the  colonists  to  adopt  it,  though  not 
absolutely  compelled  to  do  so. 

About  this  time  an  interesdng  and  detailed 
"  Narrative  of  recent  Events  in  Jamuca,  £(«&• 
prising  a  Sketch  of  the  MisMon  from  ils.Coni* 
mencement,"  was  pnblished  in  Jamaica,  by  (h« 
baptist  missionaries,  and  imported  into  Ei^lawl- 
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'  In  s  review  of  thi*  moat  kffectin^  nuntive,  it 
ma  justly  observed  that  the  tuflerings  of  the  yet 
enalared  tiegmei,  the  destruction  of  their  eb&pelx, 
Ihe  persecution  of  their  miMionariea,  and  the 
suspeniion  of  their  religions  privileges,  called 
npon  the  pe<^le  uf  England  lu  remembeF  the 
oppressed  captive,  and  not  to  suffer  their  sym- 
pathy tn  evaporate  in  sighs,  tears,  and  wcwla. 
"  That  God  is  at  work,  and  at  irork  in  the  Briiiah 

r^iament  loo,  (says  the  reviewer,}  is  too  evident 
be  denied  ;  and  wliy  should  we  incur  the  guik 
of  M6ro2,  who  came  not  to  the  htip  of  the  Lord— 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  i* — 
That  Hecau  workout  their  deliverance  without  our 
fiMtrumentatity,  is  not  a  moment  to  be  doubted  ; 
but  is  this  bifl  untal  mode  of  operation  ? — Did  He 
not  accept  of  human  ageneyr*^  the  services  of 
some  even  in  the  present  calxnet,  in  the  abolition 
of  that  abominahle  trade,  of  which  the  present 
state  of  things  is  the  consequence  P  Then  away 
with  fonaticism,  and  away  with  indolence.     Let 

richers  preach,  let  writers  write,  let  parents  talk. 
Christians  pray,  and  let  every 'man  and  woman 
who  would  not  be  a  slave,  petition  against  slavery." 
It  was  interesting,  at  this  period,  to  receive 
•cconnts  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  colontea 
Aemselves,  on  the  momentous  question  of  eman- 
cipation. The  conviction  seemed  generally  to 
|tKvai]  that  it  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Some 
slave  proprietors,  or  rather  slave  overseers,  were 
iiifatnated  enough  to  pursue  their  course  of  oppres- 
rion  and  persecudon,  as  if  from  a  presentiment 
(hat  their  reign  was  near  its  close.  Some  were  cal- 
culating upon  the  largest  amount  of  compensation 
l)mt  tbey  could  possibly  make  out ;  and,  taking 
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it  for  granled  that  emancipated  slaves  would  not 
worlc,  and  that  plantations,  and  sugar-bouses,  auil 
.all  the  machineiy  and  inipleinents  employed  in 
the  process,  no'ild  be  rendered  useless,  they  de>- 
manaed  payment  for  the  whole.  The  more  en- 
lightened part  of  the  West  Indian  community 
took  a  more. rational  view  of  the  subject.  That  it 
was  neither  possible  nor  desirable  any  longer  to 
delay  ihe  great  icl  of  justice,  they  were  fully  con^ 
vinced.  They  justly  argued.  Chat  the  agitatiou 
«f  the  question,  whicli  would  never  ceaae  so  long 
-as  slavery  existed,  would  keep  the  slaves  in  a  state 
of  constant  irritation,  and  thus  render  property 
-connected  with  them  every  day  less  secure  and 
valuable  ;  as  also,  that  the  improving  inlellisencs 
of  the  negroes,  combined  nith  their  increased  desire 
after  freedom,  and  in  many  instances  unrestrained 
by  religious  principle,  would  in  all  probability  lead 
them  to  seek  their  freedom  by  violence,  if  it  were 
much  longer  withheld  from  them.  It  was,  how- 
ever, strongly  contended  that  the  possessors  of 
alaves  had  a  claim  for  just  compensation,  not  on 
ihe  slaves,  but  on  the  British  nation,  who  had 
sanclioned  the  bondage,  and  who  now  deiuaiided 
their  freedom.  "  For  the  slaves  they  must  be 
paid,  but  oiily  for  the  slaves.  The  deqiand  ov 
their  side,  to  he  paid  for  houses  and  land,  is  a 
piece  of  unreasonableness,  which  may  serve  uS'  a 
'  set-oR"  against  that  of  their  opponents,  who,  say 
■they  are  not  entitled  to  be  paid  for  any  thing.l 
Such  was  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  spirited  publications  in  Jamaica.  The  at^cle 
■closes  by  urging  the  following  immediate  :and 
umullaneous  enactmenls,  as  essential  to  theine? 
lervaiion  of  the  ccdonies : —  1st,  Ttte^  imu^^lf 
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and  coriiplete  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  2nd. 
The  compensation  of  the  owners.  3id.  The 
government  of  the  newlj-freed  lahourers,  and  the 
provision  of  a  stipendiary  magistracy. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  a  petition  from  the  West 
Indian  interest  was  presecled  tu  the  house  of 
lords,  by  Earl  St.  Vincent,  praying  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  propertj'.  They  stated  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  throw  any  unnecessary  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  emancipation,  provided  their  interests 
in  this  description  of  property  were  duly  consi- 
dered. A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  all  agreed 
as  to  the  necessity  of  emancipation,  but  differed 
in  details,  chiefly  on  the  point  of  compensation. 
This  was  a  great  concession,  for  all  the  lords  to 
have  advanced  so  far  as  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
emancipation;  but  the  light  of  noon-day  will 
obtrude  upon  the  repose  of  late  slumberers,  not- 
withstanding all  the  artificial  aid  of  blinds,  cur- 
tains, &c.,  to  keep  it  out. 

The  bill  was  still  lying  on  the  table  of  the 
house  of  commons,  when  another  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  emancipation  was  held,  July  20 ;  the 
chair  occupied  by  Lord  Suffield,  and  alternards 
by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  whose  indefatigable  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  had  been  maintiuned  through 
half  B  centjTy.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was 
to  protest  against  the  proposed  apprenticeship  of 
the  slaves  (or  twelve  years,  and  of  children  for 
even  a  longer  period ;  which  they  considered  as 
only  a  modified  stale  of  slavery,  and  exceedingly 
likely  to  excite  insurrection  and  bloodshed.  They 
strongly  objected,  also,  to  any  part  of  the  earnings 
of  the  emancipated  negro  being  taken  in  payment 
fill  his  freedom,  tc  which  he  was  justly  entitled. 
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without  ^elay  and  without  price.  They  depre- 
cated, aJso,  any  legislative  power  in  reference  to 
the  labouring  classes  being  intrusted  to  the  colonial 
assemblies,  independently  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. Again  they  proteaCed  against  tbe  grant, 
(now  raised  from  £15,000,000,  originally  pro- 
posed, to  £20,000,000.)  but  jjledged  themselves 
cheerfully  to  promote  such  fair  measures  of  relief 
it%  might  aeem  to  parliament  necesiBTy  to  redress 
any  injuries  which  might  prove  to  bave  resulted 
to  others  from  justice  to  ibe  n^^.  The  senti- 
ments of  tbe  meeting  were  strongly  expressed ; 
and  from  the  Tariance  between  tbe  measures  pro- 
posed, with  the  principles  of  the  memorial  pre- 
sented to  ministers  by  tbe  delegates,  it  was  jutted 
advisable  forthwith  to  summon  those  gentlemen 
to  London,  to  support,  by  every  effort  in  their 
power,  ihe  great  principles  to  which,  in  that  docu- 
ment, they  n ad  so  solemnly  pledged  themselves. 

The  strongest  eflbrts  were  employed  by  the 
abolitionists  generally,  in  order  to  induce  govern- 
ment to  give  up  what  appeared  to  them  an  ob- 
jectionable and  complicated  plan,  and  to  substitute 
the  simple  expedient  of  wages  in  return  for  effi- 
cient labour,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
independent  magistracy,  and  a  vigilant  police. 
The  apprenticeship  clause,  and  that  of  labour 
from  the  negro  as  tbe  ]}rice  of  his  freedom,  were 
the  points  on  which  the  struggle  in  parliament 
mainly  tnnied  ;  and  so  strong  was  tbe  feeling 
expressed,  both  wiihin  and  without  its  walls,  of 
the  hardship,  injustice,  and  impolicy  of  these 
measures,  that  though  govemment  would  not 
consent  entirely  to  abandon  the  apprenticeship 
system,  it  was  agreed  to  give  up  half  the  proba- 
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tionttry  terra,  and  Ihat  in  the  case  or  predial  or 
field-slaves,  six  years  should  be  the  limit  of  ap- 
prenticeship, instead  of  twelve,  and  four  years  in 
other  cases,  viz.,  of  domestic  slaves,  &c. ;  also 
tbat  the  alare  was  to  pay  no  part  of  his  redemption, 
but  the  public  were  to  grant  to  the  planters  a 
compensation  of  £20,000,000.  Mr.  Buxton  inade 
an  effort  (JulySl)  to  defer  one-half  of  the  payment 
till  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship,  but  his 
motion  was  negatived  by  144  to  93. 

The  venerable  Wiiberforce  was  spared  to  wit- 
ness the  security,  though  not  the  formal  accom- 
plishment, of  the  great  object  on  which  his  heart 
was  set,  The  abolition  of  slavery  was  certain,  it 
had  triumphed  over,  and  outlived  opposition ;  there 
remained  only  the  adjustment  of  a  few  details, 
and  the  formal  official  passing  of  the  measure  into 
law.  Wiiberforce  knew  that  slavery  was  to  be 
extinguished,  and  that  the  public  had  consented  to 
give  £20,000.000  for  the  redemption  of  slaves. 
The  lamp  of  life  was  flickering  in  the  socket,  hut 
it  was  for  a  momentre-illuininedby  the  joy  of  such 
a  triumph.  The  clear-minded  emancipationist  re- 
gretted, indeed,  Ibal  the  measure  should  he  clogged 
by  any  delay,  or  by  any  compensation,  which  he 
uniformly  considered  ought  not  to  have  been 
granted;  "but,"  said  he,  "the  measure  itself  is 
secure,  slavery  is  got  rid  of — that  is  the  grand 
thing ;  never  mind  the  money.  Oh,  to  think  that 
I  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  my  country 
would  be  willing  to  give  £20,000,000  to  get  rid  ol 
slavery!"  On  the  29th  of  July  Ibis  distinguished 
philanthropist  and  eminent  christian  entered  on 
bis  eternal  rest,  about  the  moment  when  the  most 
important  clause  of  the  emancipation  bill  was 
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carried.  "  The  principles  nhich  had  guided  hb 
public  couduct  and  adorned  his  private  life,  sus- 
tained him  ihiough  a  protracted  Ulness,  and  shed 
a  mild  and  Christian  lustre  over  the  closing  scenes 
«r  his  life.  Amidst  his  increasing  infirmities  the 
'  inward  loan '  was  renewed  day  by  day.  So  abua- 
daut  were  his  consolations,  that  he  himself  re- 
marited,  '  The  last  year  has  been  the  happiest  of 
my  life.'  A  short  time  before  his  decease,  a  friend 
having  said,  on  his  recovery  from  a  severe  attack, 
'  1  hope,  sir,  you  will  feel  better  soon,'  he  replied, 
'  I  am  quite  prepared  for  the  worst.'  He  then 
asked  for  '  Baxter's  Dying  Thoughts,'  and  read 
them.  In  the  course  of  the  last  month  of  his  life, 
a  friend  was  speaking  to  him  of  his  prospect  of 
heaven,  vben  he  observed,  'As  for  me,  I  have 
uothing  to  say  but  the  publican's  plea,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner." '  On  die  Friday  pre- 
ceding his  death,  hopes  were  entertained  by  his  sor- 
rowing relatives,  that  he  might  yet  he  spared  a  little 
longer  j  but  more  threatening  symptoms  appeared 
on  Saturday,  and,  on  the  Monday  following,  Jul/ 
29th,  this  excellent  man  departed  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

"  His  funeral  was  intended  to  be  strictly  private  ; 
but  the  following  requisition,  equally  honourable  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  to  the  age  in  which  he  livedi 
induced  his  fiimily  to  alter  their  arrangements : — 

'"We,  tbenndeni^ed  members  ofboth  hoDBCB  of  par- 
jftment,  beja^  anxious,  upon  public  f^ouads,  to  Hhoi* 
retpeclforthe  memoryof  the  late  Williiu  Wilbekforcb, 
and  being  also  satisfied  thiLt  public  boiiours  can  never  be 

earneBllj  request  that  he  nutj  be  buried  in  WestmiDster 
Abbey,  and  that  »e,  and  those  who  Hgree  with  u«  in  lenli- 
iDBDt,  may  havs  ueraussioD  to  Bttead  hie  fuaeral.' 
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"  To  tliiB  requisition  were  affixed  the  signa- 
lures— Wiiliam  Frederick,  (Duke  of  Gloucester,) 
Brougham,  Eldon,  Lansdowne,  WeJlesley,  Grey, 
W.  Cantuar.  (Archliixhop  of  Canterbury,]  Ripoti, 
Wellington,  Harrowby,  and  of  tweBty-seven  other 
peers ;  and  those  of  upnards  uf  ninety  members  of 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  this  on  a  short  notice, 
and  at  a  late  period  of  the  session. 

"The  funeral  took  place  in  the  maaner  thus 
proposed,  on  Saturday,  August  3rd.  The  peers, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  number,  alt  dressed 
in  deep  black,  having  put  on  scarves  and  hat- 
bands, proceeded  from  the  Jerusalem  chamber  <^ 
the  house  of  lords  into  the  Abbey,  entering  at  the 
Poets'  Comer ;  while  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  numbering  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred, in  full  mourning,  proceeded  two  abreast  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey,  by  which  they  entered. 
It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  the  royalty,  the  high 
station,  the  rank  and  greatest  talent  of  the  country, 
become  the  palUbeorera  of  a  virtuous  citizen; 
which  was  at  once  a  compliment  to  the  memory 
of  the  man,  a  credit  to  their  own  hearts  and  under- 
standings, and  an  honour  to  the  people  of  this  great 
country.  The  grave  was  formed  close  to  the  tombs 
of  Canning,  Fox,  and  Pitt :  and,  while  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  funeral  service  was  read,  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Glou- 
cester, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  the 
various  other  bishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  other 
pall-bearers,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Kosslyn,  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Auckland,  &c.  formed 
a  circle  roimd  the  grave." 
3  S3 
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.  The  closing  scene  of  the  career  of  Wilberfurce 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  digression  from  that 
questionwjth  which  his  life  hod  been  identified,  who 
was  indeed  tbe  lather  oC  the  cause  in  parliamenL 

The  Abolition  Bill  was  read  in  the  house  of 
commons  the  third  time  on  August  7.  In  that  late 
stage  of  the  biiainess  one  important  addition  to  the 
religious  privileges  of  the  apprenticed  labourer  was 
secured  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilks;  viz.,  the  free 
use  of  the  christian  sabbath.  The  bill  thus  passed 
the  commons — it  rapidly  proceeded  in  the  house  of 
lords,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  and  |)assed 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  months  and  on  the  28th 
it  received  the  royal  assent.  The  day  foUowii^  the 
king  went  in  person  to  prorogue  parliament,  and 
in  bis  speech  touched  with  etident  approbation 
and  satisfaction  on  this  noble  act  of  national  juv 
tice,  the  magna  cbarta  of  negro  fi'eedom,  which 
will  be  recttfded  to  posterity  «s  casting  over 
the  reign  of  our  beloved  sovereign  incomparably 
brighter  lustre  than  victories  like  those  of  Creasy, 
or  Blenheim,  or  Waterloo.  Those  triumphs  were 
achieved  amid  the  din  of  trumpets,  and  the  clangour 
of  arms,  and  garments  rolled  in  the  blood  of  a 
brother,  but  the  glories  of  this  triumph  are  un- 
tarnished nitb  blood,  unaccompanied  by  misery ; 
they  resemble  those  of  the  Prince  of  peace : — 

"  BleraiDga  Bbound  where'er  he  reign*, 
The  priMmer  lespi  bi  loee  his  cbains. 
The  weary  find  elerDal  rest, 
Aud  ^1  thQ  tons  of  nant  are  blesa'd." 

William  Ibe  Fourth  ascended  the  throne  of 
Britain  as  the  monarch  of  slaves ;  whenever — mid 
may  it  be  at  a  distant  period,  and  when  many  more 
noble  deeds  of  peace  and  mercy  shall  have  adumed 
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his  reign,  and  claimed  for  him  the  veneration  and 
gratitude  of  posterity  ! — whenever  he  shall  descend 
from  his  high  elevation,  he  will  leave  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  monarchy  of  a  free  people ;  for  among 
ail  the  mtlHuns  of  his  subjects  there  shall  not  be 
found  a  slave. 

It  would  be  uninlereating  to  the  reader  to  peruse 
all  the  details  of  the  bill  ;  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  its  important  provisions  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed negro,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statements : — 

The  act  provides  for  the  entire  extincdon  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1834.  From  that  day  slavery  becomes  altogether 
ill^al ;  it  is  to  be  no  longer  protected  nor  recog- 
nized by  law ;  it  is  denounced,  proscribed,  and 
abolished  for  ever  throughout  all  the  dominions 
that  bear  the  British  sway. 

All  6eld  labourers  above  the  age  of  six  years 
pass  into  the  state  of  apprenticed  labourers  for  six 
years,  to  terminate  August  1,  1S4U. 

All  domestic  labourers  pass  into  the  state  of  ap- 
prenticeship for  four  years,  to  terminate  August  1 , 
1838. 

All  children  under  six  years  of  age  on  August  1, 
1834,  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  becoming 
apprentices  if  their  parents  or  relations  fulfil  tlie 
duty  of  maintaining  them  till  they  are  able  to 
maintain  themselves.  In  such  case  they  become 
free  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

All  children  born  on  or  alUr  August  1,  1834,  to 
be  absolutely  and  altogether  free. 

In  case  of  children  under  sis  years  old,  on 
.August  1,  1834,  or  infants  born  to  apprenticed 
,  labourers  after  that  period,  not  being  provided  with 
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adequate  maintenance  by  their  parents,  a  jnstice  of 
the  peace,  to  whom  the  fact  must  be  satialactorily 
proved,  is  to  bind  the  child  as  an  apprenticed 
labourer  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the 
lerricea  of  the  mother,  for  a  term  by  no  means 
exceeding  the  time  of  attaining  the  ^e  of  twenty- 
one  years,  the  employer  being  expressly  obliged 
to  allow  reasonable  time  and  opportiinity  for  the 
education  and  religious  instmction  of  such  children. 

Persons  entitled  to  the  services  of  apprenticed 
labourers,  and  disposed  to  discharge  diem  from 
their  apprenticeship,  may  do  so  by  giving  a  proper 
instrument  of  discharge,  provided  that  the  person 
so  discharged  is  not  above  the  age  of  fifty,  nor  is 
labouring  under  any  mental  or  bodily  disease  or 
disability  which  would  disqualify  him  or  her  for 
earning  a.  subsistence;  otherwise  the  owner  is  liable 
to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
apprentice  as  fully  as  if  no  such  discharge  had 
been  given. 

All  apprenticed  labourers  are  at  liberty  to  par- 
chase  their  discharge  from  apprenticeship  on  pay- 
ing the  appraised  value  of  their  services  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time,  even  without  the  consent, 
or  in  opposition,  if  necessary,  to  the  will  of  their 
masters. 

Those  fho  hare  been  employed  as  domestic 
labourers  must  not  be  compelled  to  work  as  field 
labourers,  or  in  the  manu&cture  of  colonial  pro- 
duce. 

No  labourer  can  be  compelled  to  work  for  bis 
employer  more  than  forty-five  hours  in  a  week  ; 
that  is,  four  days  often  hours  each,  and  half  s  day 
of  five  hours,  leaving  one  day  and  a  half,  beside  the 
sabbath,  entirely  at  his  own  disposal       For  any 
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part  of  tliis  time  which  the  labourer  voluntarily 
cousents  to  employ  in  the  service  of  bis  master,  he 
is  entitled  to  settled  wages. 

No  labouier  can  be  removed  from  the  colony  to 
which  he  or  she  may  belong :  nor  even  to  another 
estate  upon  the  same  colony,  without  the  express 
written  consent  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
are  bound  Gi^t  to  ascertain  ibat  the  removal  can 
be  in  no  wise  prejudicial  to  the  health  or  welfare 
of  the  negro,  and  that  it  does  not  involve  the  sepa- 
ration of  families  or  near  relatives. 

During  the  continuance  of  apprenticeship  the 
employer  is  required  to  supply  fond,  cloUiing, 
lodging,  medicine,  medical  attendance,  and  such 
Other  maintenance  and  allowance  as  had  hereto- 
fore been  secured  by  law  to  slaves  according  to 
tbeir  sex  and  age.  In  case  the  food  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  delivery  of  provisions,  but  by  the 
cultivation  of  provision  grounds,  the  employer  is  re  - 
quired  to  provide  ground  adequate  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  within  a  reasonable  distauce  of 
the  residence  of  the  negro,  and  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  time  for  its  cultivation  is  to  be  allowed  out 
of  the  forty-five  hours  of  weekly  labour. 

No  apprenticed  labourer  can  be  compelled  to 
labour  on  Sundays,  except  in  works  of  necessity, 
or  in  domestic  service,  or  in  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, or  tending  of  cattle;  nor  can  they  be  pre- 
vented attending  anywhere  on  Sundays  for  religious 
worship,  at  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  with- 
out any  ]et,  denial,  or  interruption  whatever. 

The  fullest  toleration  and  protection  is  granted 
to  the  ministers  of  religion,  ol  whatever  denomina- 
tion, exactly  on  the  same  footing  and  on  the  same 
aecurity  as  is  enjoyed  in  England.     The  colouid 
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aasembliea  and  magiBtrales  are  deprired  of  oil 
authority  and  intei'ference  on  thia  Bubject,  the 
matter  being  confided  solely  to  apeoUl  Justices  sent 
out  from  thia  country,  remunerated  by,  and  re- 
sponsible to  his  majesty's  government. 

The  corporeal  punishment  of  femalea  is  wholly 
abolished,  nor  can  any  kind  of  punishment  be  in- 
dicted on  an  appiraiiced  labourer  for  any  alleged 
oSence  against  his  employer,  except  by  the  aatho- 
rity  of  the  special  justices  of  the  peace. 

An  npprenticed  labourer  having  nilfully  deserted 
the  service  of  an  employer,  is  liable  to  render 
satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  service  by  labooring 
an  equal  time,  either  during  or  at  the  close  of  ap- 
prenticeship ;  the  estra  labour  not  exceeding  fifteen 
additional  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  extendiog 
after  the  expiration  of  seven  years. 

On  reviewing  these  transactions,  and  contem- 
plating the  present  state  of  things,  the  almost 
overwhelming,  certainly  by  far  the  predominant, 
feeling,  "  is  that  of  exultation  and  of  the  deepest 
gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events,  who 
has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  rulers  and  people 
of  this  nation,  to  send  forth  the  irresistible  decree 
that  the  crime  of  slavery  should  cease  throughout 
the  dominions  of  the  British  crown." 

Nor  ought  we  greatly  to  regret  or  grudge  the 
price  paid  for  its  final  extinction  ;  we  would  say 
with  the  dying  Wilberforce,  "  Never  mind  the 
money,  since  the  measure  is  secured."  We  woidd 
with  him  even  exult  in  the  thought  that  Britain 
was  willing  to  pay  such  a  sum  to  rid  herself  of 
such  an  evil ;  and  since  it  was  the  means  of 
silencing  and  conciliating  a  considerable  party 
who  might  otherwise  have  kept  ap  a  prolonged 
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series  of  delays,  disputes  and  heart-biiniings,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  jadicious  compromise,  and 
was  well  bestowed  as  el  means  of  quietly  and  har- 
tnoniously  ejecting  tlie  great  and  glorious  object, 
which  was  cheap  at  any  price. 

The  apprenticeship  with  which  emancipation  is 
clogged,  is  a  matter  of  general  regret,  but  that 
perhaps  is  an  evil  which  will  cure  itself:  when  it 
works  well  it  may  be  let  alone ;  the  time  will 
quickly  pasa  away,  and  the  transition  will  he 
gradual.  Where  it  fails  to  work  satisfactorily,  the 
inasters  will  naturally  he  put  upon  trying  the 
alternative  left  in  their  power,  that  of  relinquishing 
the  apprenticeship  system,  and  engaging  voluntary 
labourers  at  regular  wages.  The  field  will  then  be 
open  to  competition  ;  skill  and  industry  iu  the 
labourer  will  be  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  pro- 
portionate reward,  and  liberality  will  be  promoted 
in  the  master  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  labourers,  and  to  attach  them  to  his  ser- 
vice :  and  thus  it  is  probable  that  the  apprentice- 
ship system  will  have  r{uietly  passed  away  long 
before  the  period  appointed  for  its  legal  extinction, 
'a  the  same  mauner  as  feudal  slavery  disap- 


peared, without  any  express  legal  e 
Its  abolition. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  thai  after  the 
many  years  of  struggle  and  oppoaitiou  whicli  had 
attended  this  important  question  in  all  its  previous 
stages,  the  act  by  which  it  was  finally  settled 
passed  through  bolhhousesof  parliament  without  a 
division  :  allopposing  interests  seemed  to  hanno- 
nize;  even  the  planters  themselves  expressed  iheir 
cordial  approbation  of  the  measure.  By  a  pious 
observer  this  cannot  be   regarded  in   any  other 
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light  than  that  of  a  Divine  interference  in  answer 
to  prayer.  It  was  evidently  the  work  of  Him 
who  "  makes  croolied  things  straight,  and  rough 
places  plain;'*  who  haa  characterized  himself  as 
"  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer;"  and  into 
whose  ears  constant  supplications  bad  been  poured 
by  the  thousands  of  pious  negroes  groaning  under 
oppression  and  persecution,  and  the  tens  of  tbon- 
sands  of  British  Christians  mourning  over  the 
guilt  of  their  country  and  the  sufferings  of  their 
^l)o«r  creatures.  Now  were  the  unprovoked  in- 
juries and  patient  endurance  of  the  persecuted 
missionaries  amply  reworded;  for  the  complete 
trinmph  of  religious  Hberty  in  the  colonies  may  be 
fairly  traced  to  the  intrepid  manner  in  which  the 
missionaries  resisted  the  lawless  attempts  of  the 
colonists  to  prevent  their  "speaking  and  teaching 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  And  if  the  name 
of  William  Tell  deserves  to  be  honoured  as  effect- 
ing the  liberty  of  Switzerland ;  and  those  of 
Hampden,  and  Sydney,  and  Russell,  as  securing 
those  of  England,  surely  Knibb  and  Burchell,  and 
tlietr  brethren,  both  of  the  baptist  and  Wesleyan 
denominations,  deserve  to  be  remembered  with 
gratitude,  as  having  by  their  sulTerings  abroad,  and 
their  statements  at  home,  accomplished  the  libera- 
tion of  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  colonies. 

ANTICIPATiONB 

0 

From  the  period  of  the  passing  of  the  Abolition 
Bill,  the  day  fixed  for  its  coming  into  operation 
was  anticipated,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
with  intense  interest,  not  unmingled  with  anxiety. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  intelligence  waa  received 
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in  tiie  colonies  seemed  to  augur  favourably  for  the 
peaceable  and  Oivlerly  depoiiment  of  tbe  negroes 
when  the  law  in  tht'ir  favour  should  take  effect. 
The  most  zealous  triends  of  the  negroes  were 
the  most  strenuous  in  impressing  on  their  minds 
ft  seme  of  the  benefila  which  would  result  to  them 
from  the  recent  enactments,  and  iu  urging  upon 
thein  the  duty  of  patiently  wailing  the  priod  for 
their  full  emancipation ;  and,  meanwhile,  of  ex- 
ercising such  a  steady  submission  to  the  laws, 
a  faithful,  zealous  dischai^e  of  their  respective 
duties,  and  such  respectful  conduct  towards  their 
employers,  as  should  justify  the  conSdence  reposed 
in  their  loyalty  and  induatiy,  and  the  exertions 
that  had  been  made  to  effect  their  deliverance. 
Such  sentiments  were  forcibly  expressed  by  Mr. 
Buxton,  who,  after  many  a  painful,  self-denying, 
mitiring  effort,  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  of 
conducting  the  cause  to  its  joyful  consummation. 

"The  light  hon.  gentleman,"  (Mr,  Stanley,) 
"  has  done  me  the  honour  to  say  that  tbe  language 
which  I  hold  towards  the  negroes  may  have  some 
influence  upon  them.  If  I  thought  that  that  were 
the  case, — if,  indeed,  the  faintest  echo  of  my  voice 
can  ever  reach  them, — most  earaeslly,  most  em- 
phatically would  1  implore  them,  by  every  motive 
of  duty,  gratitude,  and  self-interest,  to  do  their  part 
towards  the  peaceful  termination  of  their  bondage. 
I  would  say  to  them— The  time  of  your  deliverance 
is  at  hand ;  let  that  period  be  sacred, — let  it  be 
defiled  by  no  outrage, — let  it  be  stained  by  no 
blood, — let  not  the  hair  of  the  head  of  a  single 
planter  be  touched.  Make  any  sacrifice,  bear  any 
indignity,  submit  to  any  privation, — rather  than 
nise  yonrhand  against  any  white  man.     Continue 
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to  wait  and  to  nork  patently ;  trust  implidlly  to 
that  great  naliun  and  to  that  patetnal  gofemmeut 
who  are  labouring  for  your  release.  Preserve  peace 
and  order  to  the  utmost  of  your  power ;  obey  the 
lawB,  both  before  and  at  the  time  of  your  entire 
liberation  ;  and  when  that  period  shall  arrive,  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  your  friends  in  Eoglaod.  and 
the  promises  they  have  made  in  your  name,  by  the 
most  orderly,  diligent,  and  dutiful  conduct.  If 
you  will  do  all  this, — if  you  will  assist  us  in  the 
anxious  task  of  a  peaceful  emancipation.^if  you 
will  resist  every  temptation  to  impadence,  dis* 
turbance,  or  idleness, — if  you  will  realise  the  pre- 
dictions of  your  friends,  and  confute  the  forebodings 
of  those  who  have  been  opposed  to  your  emancipa- 
tion,— if  you  will  show  by  your  conduct  that  you 
are  not  the  brutes  wliich  you  have  been  supposed 
to  he,  but  human  beings,  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  motives  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind,— you  then  will  have  fulfilled  our  most  ardent 
wishes ;  you  will  have  made  a  full  return  for  all 
our  labours  ;  you  will  have  secured  your  own  aud 
your  children's  welfare ;  and  you  will  be  the 
greatest  of  benefactors  to  the  myriads  of  your  race 
who  remain  in  bondage  under  other  nations.  The 
fate  of  6,000,000  of  slaves  laiunly  depends  on 
the  issue  of  this  great  experimeut.  This  adds 
double  force  to  (he  earnestness  with  which  I  would 
plead  with  the  slaves,  the  planters,  England,  and 
her  government,  each  and  all  to  lay  aside  their 
feelings  of  excitement,  to  bury  former  dissensions 
in  oblivion,  and  to  bend  all  their  strength  to  eflect 
this  mighty  reformation  peaceably  and  safely,  and 
if  BO,  with  unspealcable  beneGt  to  the  slave,  to  the 
master,  and  to  the  nation  at  lai^.'' 
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In  cominunicatiDg  to  the  negroes  the  measures 
of  government  on  their  hehalf,  these  sentimenta 
were  inculcated  with  the  utmost  cletiniess  and 
simplicity.  Lord  Mulgrnve,  the  excellent  governor 
of  Jamaica,  went  himself  from  district  to  district 
throughout  the  island,  and  caused  the  negroes  from 
the  surrounding  estates  to  be  collected,  while  be 
personally  explained  to  them  the  act  of  the  British 
legislature  for  their  emancipation.  It  ia  an  aiTect- 
ing  fact,  that  on  the  very  spot  where  one  hundred 
and  fifty  negroes  sulTered  on  one  gallows  during  the 
insurrection.  Lord  Mulgiuve  proclaimed,  "  On  the 
1st  of  August,  you,  your  wives,  and  children,  will 
hi]  be  free  !"  His  amiable  lady  accompanied  him 
on  this  most  interesting  progress  of  benevolence  ; 
and  while  the  negro  parents  pressed  to  listen  to  the 
joyful  promise  of  their  own  emancipation  and  their 
children's  freedom,  this  noble-minded,  as  well  as 
titled,  British  lady,  was  seen  caressing  the  lively 
hlauk  infant  that  capered  in  its  mother's  arms,  as 
if  partaking  of  the  general  joy. 

On  account  of  his  health,  Lord  Mulgrave  did 
not  remain  in  Jamaica  to  witness  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  negro's  magna  charta.  He  returned  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1834,  having  throughout 
his  colonial  administration  manifested  such  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  integrity,  as  could  not  fail  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  secure  the  grateful  veneration  of  all  the 
friends  of  religion  and  humanity.  His  official 
conduct  had  at  first  exposed  him  to  much  con< 
tnmely;  for  it  was  too  liberal,  too  manly,  too  im- 
partial, to  suit  ihuse  who  were  interested  in  pro- 
longing the  thraldom  of  their  fellow  men :  hut 
firmness  and  conciliation  had  worn  down  prejudice 
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and  oppoaition,  and  Lord  MulgraTC  lefl:  J&maicn, 
fts  he  waa  received  at  home — will  universal  respect 
and  approbation.  The.  several  denominations  of 
episcopalians,  Moravians,  and  baptist  missionaries, 
h&fiiig  united  in  a  farewell  address,  (the  Wes- 
leyans  had  already  presented  one,)  the  liberal  and 
honourable  sentiments  of  his  lordship  were  mani- 
fested ia  the  following  reply  ; — 

"Gentlemen, —  In  returning  you  my  best 
thanks  forthis  address,  X  must  commence  by  assuring 
youof  the  peculiar  gratiGcation  1  derive  from  seeing 
such  a  union  on  such  an  occasion.  The  value  of 
this  testimonial  is  much  enhanced  when  it  is  the 
combined  espresslon  of  approbation  on  the  part  of 
good  men  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and  in  tlie 
service  of  Him  who,  we  are  taught  to  believe, 
knows  no  distinction  amongst  those  who  are  faith- 
ful and  diligent  husbandmen  of  His  word. 

"  It  will,  indeed,  always  be  a  pleasing  reflection 
to  me,  that  under  the  Divine  blessing  my  conduct 
has  been  thought  to  have  mainly  contributed  to 
produce  the  present  favourable  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, as  lo  ttie  religious  instruction  of  the  lower 
orders. 

"  Having,  through  all  my  early  political  life, 
strenuously  advocated,  upon  every  occasion,  the 
removal  of  the  last  remnants  of  intolerance  li-om 
the  Btilish  statitte-book,  I  was  not  likely,  when 
here  exercising  the  authority  of  my  sovereign,  to 
submit  to  any  illegal  attempts  at  a  revival  of 
religious  persecution.  But,  to  all  of  those  who 
have  concuired  in  this  address,  towards  whom  the 
protection  of  the  law  was  previously  doubtful,  as 
well  as  lo  that  body  of  dissenters  who  have  before 
addressed  me,  I  must  here  return  my  thanks  for 
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their  discreet  and  praiseworthy  conduct  during  the 
period  of  tny  goTerament. 

'*  That  confidence  they  have  UDiforuily  shown 
in  my  good  intentions  on  their  behalf,  which  has 
iirequently  induced  ibem  to  practise  a  patient  foT- 
bearance  undertemporary  difficulties  and  unmerited 
evils,  has,  I  am  convinced,  by  an  avoidance  of  un- 
necessaty  collision,  tended  to  secure  the  successful 
prosecution  of  your  several  duties  in  that  path 
which  ift  most  acceptable  to  the  Divine  Fouudei  of 
our  religion — that  of  peace  and  good-will  towards 

On  hi&  lordship's  arrival  in  England,  a  dcptiia- 
tion  from  the  committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  waited  on  him,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
safe  return,  and  to  offer  respectful  acknowledge 
ments  for  the  protection  afforded  to  the  missionaries 
under  his  government. 

The  following  addrcis  also  was  presented  to  his 
!ordship  by  a  deputation  from   the  Ao^'Slavery 
Society : — 
•'  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  &c. 

"  We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  a  deputation 
acting  on  behalf  of  that  body,  beg  leave  to  offer 
your  lordship  our  cordial  congratulations  on  youi 
retnm  to  England  from  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  Jamaica. 

"  Called  to  undertake  that  important  charge  at  a 
period  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  peril,  your 
lordship  has  been  the  instrument,  under  Divine 
Providence,  of  restoring  the  privileges  of  religious 
toleration  and  the  protection  of  law  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  under  your  government ;  and 
also  of  eminently  promoting  the  success  of  one  oi 
St3 
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the  boldest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  virtuous  experiments  ever  attempted  by 
huiDtn  legislation. 

"  The  consciousneBS  of  having  ivell  perfonned 
your  arduous  duty  at  this  eventful  crisis,  will  be 
your  loidship's  great  reward;  but  yet  it  may  not  be 
unsatisfactory,  we  trust,  to  your  lordship,  to  receive 
the  assurance,  that  your  conduct,  watched  with 
jealous  anxiety  by  a  large  portion  of  your  country- 
men associated  for  pTouoting  the  emancipation 
and  improvement  of  the  negro  population,  has,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  society  by  whom  we  are  de- 
puted, merited  their  highest  commendations  and 
gratitude. 

"Ltmdim,  May  ZUl,  1834.' 

Lord  Mulgrave'i  Reply. 
"  Lord  Suffield  and  Gentlemen, — I  cannot  at- 
tempt  to  express  (o  you  all  I  feel  of 'gratitude  for 
this  most  welcome  testimony  of  your  approbation 
of  roy  exertions  in  that  great  cause,  in  promoting 
the  success  of  which  we  have  been,  though  in  dif- 
ferent spheres,  equally  interested.  But  I  must 
commence  by  assuring  you  of  the  admiradon  I 
have  always  felt  for  your  disinterested,  indefiid- 
gable,  and,  though  remote,  most  efficient  labours 
m  behalf  of  the  absent  and  oppressed.  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  addressing  many  who  have  postponed 
all  private  interests,  aJl  selfish  considerations,  to 
the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  bomanity.  When 
I  first  imdertook  the  government  of  Jamaica,  I  was 
aware  that  that  great  and  glorious  event,  which  is 
now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  could  not  be 
long  delayed.  Indeed  it  was  this  consideration 
which  principally  induced  me  to  undertalie  the 
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task  with  which  I  was  entrusted.  I  therefore  atu- 
diously  abstained  from  any  direct  communication 
with  either  of  the  great  bodies  representing  the 
diHerent  interests  on  that  vital  question.  But  X  no 
sooner  arrived  there,  and  felt  all  the  difficulties  by 
which  I  was  surrounded, — conscious,  too,  that  I 
was,  as  you  say,  watched  here  with  jealous  anxiety, 
— than  I  confidently  looked  for  support  Irom  the 
great  mass  of  my  fellow-counirymen,  whose  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  are  faithfully  represented  by 
you  and  my  couduct  was  uniformly  guideil  by  the 
desire  to  deserre  that  support.  Seeing  here  several 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  missionary  societies, 
whose  brethren  were  for  some  time  the  subjects  of 
the  most  relentless  persecution  on  the  part  of  a 
portion  of  the  colonists,  I  am  bound  gratefully  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  all  my  efibrta  to  protect  their 
persons  and  maintain  their  rights,  I  was  much 
assisted  by  the  manner  in  which,  being  pleased  lo 
place  unbounded  confidence  in  my  good  inten- 
tions, they  upon  all  occa^ons  tempered  zeal  with 


"  One  point,  gentlemen,  I  am  most  ai 
press  apon  your  attention — that  you  should  on  no 
account  consider  that  your  task  is  over.  It  will  as 
yet  require  much  waichfulness  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  miglily  change,  I  speak  to  you  now 
as  an  individual  at  present  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  government.  I  address  a  most  im- 
poitant  body,  which  has  already  done  too  much 
to  leave  any  thing  undone :  hut  I  cannot  help 
advising  you  to  keep  your  eye  still  upon  all  the 
parties  whose  co-operation  is  required.  I  would 
not,  on  any  account,  say  one  word  which  might 
keep  up  the  prejudice  against  the  planters  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  lee)  bound  most  cordially  to  state, 
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that  the  general  feeling  of  the  colony  is  ini- 
tneaanrably  improved,  and  that  from  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Teaident  gentlemen,  I  latterly  re- 
ceived very  effective  assistance;  but  as  long  aa  the 
system  lasts,  there  must  be  cruelty  founded  on 
caprice.  1  much  regretted  thai  the  power  of  arbi- 
trary punishment  was  not  at  once  taken  away  ; 
for,  lip  to  the  last  moment,  some  instances  occurred 
of  its  unwarrantable  infliction.  I  alw6.ys  heard 
any  complaint  that  was  made  to  me ;  have  known 
that  the  punishment  was  groundless,  was  excessive ; 
but  have  been  obliged  to  ask  the  fated  question. 
Was  the  legal  number  of  thiriy-nine  stripes  ex- 
ceeded ?  and  if  the  answer  was  doubtfni,  in  con- 
sideration for  the  negro  himself,  to  recommend 
patience  and  abstinence  from  complaint.  From 
the  inspection  of  the  vast  majority  of  properties 
which  I  made  last  Christmas,  I  should  decidedly 
say,  that,  if  the  negroes  have  &ir  play,  little  is  to 
be  feared  fiom  them.  I  ever  found,  that,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  change  were  explained  to 
them,  they  had  hearts  to  feel,  and  gratitude  and 
faculties  to  comprehend,  their  future  prospects. 
Much  will  remain  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ance from  home,  to  which,  of  course,  you  are 
directing  your  attention.  I  shall  at  all  times  he 
happy  to  communicate  with  you,  either  individu- 
ally or  collectively,  upon  any  point  upon  which 
my  local  experience  may  he  desired  by  the  So- 
ciety. In  conclusion,  I  must  express  again  my 
high  gratification  at  this  tribute  of  thanks  from  a 
body,  which,  upon  this  subject,  is  identified  with 
the  almost  individual  sentiments  of  the  country." 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  Pre- 
viously to  the  departure  of  this  noblemon,  a  joint 
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deputation  from  the  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaiy  Societies  wailed  on  him,  and  were  readily 
admitted  to  an  interview.  The  noble  marquis 
listened  with  inueh  attention  to  the  statements 
made  respecting  the  missionaries  and  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  expressed  himself  in  terms  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  deputation  as  to  his  sense  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  religious  liberty,  and 
his  determination  to  upholii  it.  The  new  governor, 
on  his  arrival  in  Jamaica,  seemed  fully  disposed  to 
adopt  the  liberal  and  straightforward  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  His  proclatnation  ta  the  negroes, 
explanatory  of  the  acts  and  intentions  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  towards  them,  is  so  admirable 
for  its  simplicity  and  clearness,  that  it  was  justly 
remarked  (and  ahigber  compliment  could  not  have 
been  paid  to  it),  "  One  might  almost  conclude 
that  the  noble  marquis  had  been  in  the  habit  nf 
addressing  Sunday  scholars." 

"  To  the  J^egro  Population  throughout  the  Island 
of  Jamaica. 

"My  friends, — Our  good  king,  who  was  him- 
self iu  Jamaica  a  long  time  ago,  still  thinks  and 
talks  a  great  deal  of  this  island.  He  has  sent 
me  here  to  lake  care  of  you,  and  to  protect  your 
rights  :  but  he  has  also  ordered  mo  to  see  justice 
done  to  your  owners,  and  to  punish  those  who  do 
wrong.  Take  my  advice,  for  1  am  your  friend — 
be  sober,  honest,  and  work  well  when  you  become 
apprentices,  for  should  you  behave  ill  and  refuse 
to  work  because  you  are  no  longer  slaves,  you  will 
assuredly  render  yourselves  liable  U>  punishment. 

"  The  people  of  England  are  your  friends  and 
ieUow-subjects — they  have  shown  themselves  such 
by  passing, a  bill  to  make  you  all  free.     Your 
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muten  are  your  Mends  ;  they  htve  proved  their 
kind  feeling  towards  you  all,  by  poasing  in  the 
house  of  assembly  the  uirae  bill.  The  way  to 
prove  that  you  are  deseTving  of  oil  this  goodness, 
u  by  l^ouring  diligently  daring  your  apprentice- 

"You  will  be  on  the  1st  of  Augnst  next  no 
longer  slares,  hut  from  that  day  you  will  be  sp- 
fwenticed  to  your  former  owners  for  a  few  jt«n, 
ID  order  to  St  you  •!!  for  freedom.  It  will  there., 
lore  depend  entirely  on  jour  owii  conduct  whether 
your  apprenticeship  be  shorter  or  longer;  for 
should  you  mn  away,  yon  will  be  brought  bai^  by 
the  maroons  and  police,  and  have  to  remain  in 
apprenticeship  longer  than  those  who  behave  wdl. 
Yon  will  only  be  required  to  work  fonr  days  and 
a  half  ia  each  week ;  the  remaining  day  and  a  half 
in  each  week  will  be  your  own  time,  and  you  may 
employ  it  for  your  own  benefit.  Bear  in  mind  that 
every  one  is  obliged  to  work — some  work  with 
their  bands,  others  with  their  heads,  but  no  one 
can  live  and  be  considered  respectable  vrithout 
gome  employment  Your  lot  is  to  work  with  your 
hands ;  I  pray  you,  therefore,  do  your  part  faith- 
fully, for  if  you  neglect  your  duty,  you  will  be 
brought  befbra  the  magistrates  whom  the  king  has 
sent  out  to  watch  yoii,  and  they  must  act  fairly 
and  do  justice  to  ^1,  by  pnoishing  those  who  are 
badly  disnosed.  So  not  listen  to  the  advice  of 
bad  people,  for  should  any  of  you  refuse  to  do 
whiU  the  law  requires  of  you,  you  will  bitterly 
rcuent  it,  when  at  the  end  of  ihe  appointed  time 
all  your  fellow-labourers  are  released  from  appren- 
ticeshift,  you  find  yourselves  condemned  to  hard 
labour  in  the  workhouse  for  a.  lengthened  period, 
as  a  punishment  for  your  disobedience. 
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"  If  you  follow  my  advice  and  conduct  your- 
selves well,  nothing  can  prevent  your  being  your 
own  masteis,  and  to  labour  only  for  yourselves, 
and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  at  the  end  of 
four  or  six  years,  according  to  your  respective 
classes. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  go  about  to  all  the  proper- 
ties in  the  island  and  tell  you  this  myself,  I  have 
therefore  ordered  this  letter  of  advice  to  be  printed, 
aad  ordered  it  to  be  read  to  you  all,  that  you  may 
not  be  deceived,  and  bring  yourselves  into  trouble 
by  bad  advice  or  mistakcu  notions. 

"  I  trust  you  will  all  be  obedient  and  diligent 
subjects  to  OUT  good  king,  so  that  he  may  never 
have  cause  to  be  sorry  for  all  the  good  he  has 
done  for  you." 

The  following,  by  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smith, 
is  equally  satisfactory  : — 

"  In  a  proclamation  which  I  addressed  to  you, 
about  three  months  ago,  I  told  you  that  whatever 
urdeis  I  received  from  the  king  about  you,  I  would 
immediately  commuuicate  them  to  you,  and  that 
yuu  might  depend  upon  my  ciuryiug  them  punc- 
tually into  execution.  I  warned  you  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  yonr  continuing  to  conduct  yourselves 
quietly  :  of  steadily  performing  your  work  ;  and  of 
yielding  to  your  masters  a  cheerful  and  a  ready 
obedience.  1  am  happy  to  say  that  you  have  fol- 
lowed my  advice  ;  you  have  conducted  yourselves 
as  well  as  could  have  heen  wished.  This  country 
never  was  happier  or  quieter.  You  have  shown  to 
the  world  that  you  are  worthy  of  the  great  sacrifice 
of  money  the  people  of  England  have  agreed  to 
give  to  your  masters  for  your  freedom.     I  thank 
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you  for  your  good  conduct  Listen  now  lo  tlie 
orders  which  our  great  aud  good  king  has  sent  tx> 
me  about  you.  You  will  find  that  every  thing 
that  could  be  thought  of  to  render  you  happy  and 
industrious  has  been  attended  to, 

"  1.  You  are  to  continue  as  you  are  uutil  the 
1st  of  Ai^at  next.  This  delay  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  justices  of  the  peace  (uuder  whose  care 
and  superintendence  you  are  to  be  more  particularly 
placed]  to  be  selected,  and  to  be  sent  here  from 
England.  On  tLe  1st  of  August  next  you  are  to 
be  no  longer  slaves,  but  apprenticed  labourers. 
The  difference  between  a  slave  and  aa  appreaticed 
labourer  is  very  much  in  your  favour.  A  master 
is,  by  law,  entitled  to  require  bis  slave  to  work  nine 
hours  per  day,  or  fifty-four  honrs  per  week;  aa 
apprenticed  labourer  can  only  be  called  upon  to 
work  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a-half  hours  per  day, 
or  forty-five  hours  per  week.  You  gain,  conse- 
qnendy,  as  soon  as  you  are  apprenticed  labourers, 
U  once  nine  hours  per  week,  in  which  you  can 
work  or  do  any  thing  for  yourselves.  The  master 
of  a  slave  can  order  his  slave  to  be  punished.  The 
master  of  an  apprenticed  labourer  will  have  no 
such  power  over  his  apprentice ;  but  if  he  has  any 
fault  to  find,  he  will  Lave  to  complain  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  listen  pa- 
tiently, to  examine  witnesses,  and  to  write  down 
carefully  all  the  particulars  of  the  story,  as  related 
both  by  the  master  and  the  apprenticed  labourer, 
before  he  gives  judgment  These  judgments  must, 
moreover,  be  laid  from  time  to  time  before  me ;  and 
if  any  justice  of  the  peace  abuses  his  anihority,  or 
acts  with  partiality,  or  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
Mon,  or  in  any  way  shows  himself  unworthy  of  tha 
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high  trust  committed  to  his  char;(e,  you  may  Se- 
[leiid  upoii  his  being  iramediately  removed.  Yoa 
see,  therefore,  the  great  advantages  you  will  derive 
from  being  apprenticed  labouiera  instead  of  slaves. 
"  2.  H-owever  much  your  situation  will  be  im- 
proved, and  yonr  happiness  and  comforts  aug- 
mented, hy  being  made  apprenticed  labourers  in- 
stead of  slaves,  yet  it  is  further  intended  that  in  a 
few  years  you  shall  be  perfectly  free,  and  at  liberty 
to  engage  youi-aelves  with  any  master,  or  gain 

?)iir  livelihood  in  any  way  you  may  think  proper. 
he  king  has  ord^«d  that  yon  are  to  be  ap- 
prenticed labourers  only  from  the  Istof  next  August 
nntil  the  1st  of  August  of  the  year  1840,  which  is 
but  six  years  of  apprenticeship.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1840,  you  will  be  as  free  as  any  white 

.  "  3.  I  have  said  to  you  that  the  master  is  by 
law  entitled  to  fifty-four  hours  per  week  of  labour 
from  his  slave,  and  that  from  the  apprenticed  la- 
bourer he  will  only  be  entitled  to  forty-five  hours 
per  week.  Ihere  are,  however,  many  domestic 
slaves  employed  about  A  house,  and  many  mecha- 
nics and  artificers,  who  do  not  work  in  the  field, 
but  who  are  required  to  give  up  more  of  their 
lime  to  their  master.  A  list  of  these  people  will 
be  carefully  made;  and  it  is  the  king's  ordera 
that,  as  they  give  up  a  greater  portion  of  their 
time  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  their  masters 
than  the  slave  who  merely  works  at  his  lawful 
labours  in  the  field,  so  they  should  receive  a 
reoompence,  by  being  entitled  (o  their  freedom  at 
an  earlier  period.  A  list  of  all  slaves  employ*^ 
as  I  have  described  will  be  made  out,  and  on  the 
1st  of  August  next  they  are  to  be  called  non- 
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predial  apprenticed  laboanrs;  uid  they  will  re- 
ceire  tbeir  complete  &eedom  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1838>  (hU  ia,  two  years  befone  their  comrades. 

"  I  have  sow  made  yon  acquainted  with  the 
king's  order,  and  with  every  thing  that  is  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  you.  I  tniat  yon  will  all 
return  to  your  work  quietly,  happily,  and  cheer- 
fully ;  and  that  in  your  prayers  you  wilt  not  fail  to 
return  your  humble  and  sincere  thanlu  to  the 
Almighty  God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts 
of  kings,  for  having  thus  opened  the  door,  and 

?epvvd  to  lead  you  from  the  house  of  bondage. 
he  wisest  and  ablest  of  men  nerer  anticipated 
that  such  a  great  and  blessed  change  could  have 
been  effected  in  your  favour  but  at  a  remote  period, 
and  even  then  accompanied  with  bloodshed.  Let 
me  urge  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  now  that  yon 
are  awaie  of  all  the  good  that  is  iolended  for  you, 
to  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom :  ai^  in  all  matters,  and  npon  all  occasions, 
to  show  yoursdves  loyal  and  obedient  Bubjects  of 
that  truly  patemql  government  to  which  you  owe 
so  msch," 

May  this  worthy  governor's  pioiia  and  aflcc- 
lionale  exhortaUon  be  attended  with  its  due  effect ! 
These  may  serve  as  specimens.  In  other  colo- 
nies, governors  of  the  same  eulightened  character 
would  doubtless  adopt  similar  modes  of  conveying 
to  the  negroes  such  a  clear  sense  of  their  privileges 
and  their  obligatious  as  was  likely  to  secure  pro- 
priety and  peaceableness  of  deportment  on  Uioir 

The  attention  of  the  paternal  government  was 
anxiously  directed  lo  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing this  important  object;  and  one  which  they 
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contemplated  with  the  fullest  coafidence,  was  that  of 
effecting  the  immediate  retam  of  the  missionarieB 
to  their  negro  flocks  at  that  moat  important  crisis. 
Let  the  miasionaries  he  there,  the  men  who  bad 
secured  the  toofidence  and  affection  of  the  n^roes, 
and  no  tninult  need  he  apprehended.  Christian 
moderation  wouid  then  characterise  the  expressions 
of  their  joy — their  feelings  would  be  turned  in  a 
blameless  and  holy  direction — and  liberty,  so  lai 
from  leading  to  licentiousness,  would  promote 
order,  hannonvi  industry,  and  cheerful  subordina- 
tion. Snch  were  the  sentiments  which  obtained 
in  the  British  cabinet,  and  which  led  to  direct 
communication  with  the  conductors  of  mission- 
ary societies  to  that  effect.  The  mig^ioiiaries 
from  Jamaica  were  most  willing  and  eager  to  re- 
turn, but  fonnidahle  impediments  were  in  the  nay. 
Their  chapels  had  been  wantonly  and  illegally  de- 
stroyed. Thirteen  chapels  belon^ng  to  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society,  and  six  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyans,  besides  some  hundreds  of  prayei- 
houaes,  which  had  been  built  by  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  the  poor  n^roes,  who  also  had  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  erection  of  the  now  demo- 
lished chapels.  The  thirteen  scattered  churches 
of  the  Baptists  comprehended  about  five  thousand 
members,  and  ten  thousand  inquirers,  so  that  at 
least  twenty  thousand  negroes  were  deprived,  partly 
through  the  absence  of  their  pastora,  hut  chiefly 
through  the  demolition  of  their  ch^>el3,  of  the  com- 
fort and  benefit  of  dirine  ordinances  ;  for  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  assemble  without  any  shelter 
from  the  scorching  sun.  At  the  lowest  estimate  the 
loss  of  property  to  Uie  society  was  seventeen  thouRand 
nine  hundred  pounds;  that  of  the  Wesleyans  about 
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two  thoDstuid  one  hundred.  Of  the  fonner  amount 
five  ihonMitd  five  hundred  and  ten  pounds  re- 
mained unpaid  ;  the  missionaries  lying  under  obli- 
gatiouB  to  that  amount,  which  the  piuus  nt^ioes, 
by  their  hard-earned  savings,  were  uaiently  wear- 
ing aw^,  when  the  hand  of  violence  deprived 
them  of  their  beloved  sanctuariea,  and  of  the 
means  of  lebuitding  theui.  Application  for  re- 
dress wan  made  to  the  colonial  government,  and 
snhsequently  to  the  government  at  home.  After 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  his  Majesty's 
mininlers  announced  their  intention  of  recommend- 
ing Parliament  to  grant  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
five  bnndred  and  ten  pounds,  being  the  amount  of 
the  outstanding  claims.  The  official  communica- 
tion which  announced  this  grant,  accompanied  it 
by  this  honourable  remark,  "  that  the  negro  popu- 
lation might  not  be  deprived  of  the  services  of 
those  able  and  zealous  missionaries,  who  were 
compelled  by  violence  to  quit  the  colony."  But 
on  its  being  represented  that  this  grant  would 
prove  wholly  inadequate,  the  committee  of  the 
society  was  invited  to  raise  one  half  of  the  re- 
maining sum,  on  the  understanding  that  if  tliat 
were  realized,  the  other  half  should  he  provided  by 
government.  This  propositJon  was  made  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  society's  annual  meedng.  The 
prospects  of  the  mission  in  connexion  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  of  course  formed'a  principal 
topic  in  the  addresses  and  resolutions  of  that  day  ; 
and  the  above  proposition  was  thrown  before  Uie 
meeting  by  Mr.  Knihb,  who  expressed  his  hope 
that  at  this  particular  juncture,  the  society  would 
gather  round  it  the  sympathies  of  the  dilTereat 
sections  of  (he  christian  church,  and  that  no  one 
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present  would  be  satisfied  withont  contribating  at 
least  one  brick  towards  those  chapels,  which  were 
to  be  erected  as  motmments  of  the  triumph  of 
liberty.  The  mo^on  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Leifchild,  who  powerrully  appealed  to  the  audience, 
nrging  them  to  immediate  action. 

These  appeals  to  the  voluDtary  principle  were 
not  dishonoured  by  the  British  public.  The 
chairman,  (W.  B.  Giimey,  Esq.,)  in  proposing 
the  resolution,  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
contributing  five  hundred  pounds  towards  the  ob- 
ject. This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  similar 
donation  from  the  treasurer,  J.  B.  Wilson,  Esq. ; 
and  before  the  meeting  brohe  up,  the  contribntioni 
amounted  to  two  thousand  three  hundred  pouBdB. 
Besides  this,  several  ministers  present,  both  oi 
the  baptist  and  other  denominations,  pledged 
ihemselfes  on  behalf  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tions for  various  amounts  ;  and  the  most  cheerfnl 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  amount  required 
would  be  collected  by  the  day  of  liberation.  Cards 
were  issued,  and  widely  circulated,  inviting  the 
fiiends  of  religion  to  make  an  effort,  in  order  to 
meet  the  emei^ncy  ;  and  appointing  August  7th 
as  the  period  for  remitting  the  sums  collected, 
when  a  public  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  Loudon, 
at  which  Mr.  Knibb  and  Mr.  Burchell  would  at- 
tend,  and  lake  leave  of  their  friends  in  England, 
previous  to  their  return  to  Jamaica.  Nor  were 
these  hopes  disappointed.  Contributions  ponred 
in  from  all  quarters :  many  from  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished rank,members  of  parliament,  and  others. 
A  donation  of  ten  pounds  from  the  late  governor  of 
Jamaica,  Lord  Matgrave,  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  referring  to  it 
3nS 
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"Mttfiroof  of  that  uude^v^ich  he  siucerriy  felt 
to  see  the  misaionarieB  enabled  to  lesnine  their 
lueful  labours  ;  by  affordiug  ereiy  lacility  for 
which,  (said  his  lordship,)  I  am  sure  the  sacceaa 
of  the  mighty  experiment  now  in  progress  may  be 
best  promoted." 

It  was  natural  that  the  mighty  triumph  of  jns- 
tice  and  humanity  should  impart  a  cheerful  tone 
to  the  anniversary  meetings  of  all  the  benevolent 
societies.  There  was  not  a  single  rc^rt  that  did 
not  brsAthe  the  spirit  of  congratulation  ;  and 
scarcely  a  meeting  that  did  not  elicit  sopie  bene- 
Tolent  project  for  accompanj'iiig  liberation  to  the 
nt^ro  with  some  spintn^  gill  that  should  render 
it  a  blessing  indeed.  The  various  missionary  so- 
cieties resolved  to  extend  their  labours  in  the 
emancipated  colonies,  and  opened  subscriptions  for 
that  special  objeet.  The  Bible  Society,  at  the 
suggeslion  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stoweli,  of  Manches- 
ter, conceived  the  noble  design  of  presenting  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  each  eman- 
cipated negro  who  could  read,  or  the  bead  of  a 
(unily  where  the  children  were  learning  to  read. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  sent  out  tracts  and  books  for  libraries  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  pounds;  and  purchases 
of  their  publications,  to  an  equal  amount,  were 
made  by  individuals  or  societies  for  the  same  ob- 
jeet: a  large  number  of  elementary  books  was  also 
sent  out  by  the  Sunday-School  Union.  Intelli- 
gence of  these  benevolent  movements  on  their 
behalf,  would  reach  the  negroes  before  the  day  of 
emancipation ;  and  doubtless  had  a  happy  effect  on 
their  minds  in  exciting  gratitude  and  confidence  in 
the  British  people,  and  a  determination  to  act  in 
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■uch  a  manner  as  should  justify  the  expectations, 
and  lewatd  the  exertions  of  their  benefactors. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  present  scale 
of  religious  and  benevoleni  operations  will  be  given 
in  the  nest  chapter.  Onr  immediate  object  is  to 
trace  the  preparations  for,  and  observance  of  "  the 
glorious  first  of  August."*  The  various  missionary 
societies  recommended  to  their  respective  deno- 
minations to  regard  the  day  with  special  ihanks- 
gtving  to  God,  by  whose  providence  the  glorious 
revolution  had  been  achieved,  and  with  earnest 
prayer  (at  his  divine  benediction  on  alt  connected 
with  the  event,  and  especially  on  the  efforts  ot 
Christian  liberality  for  extending  among  the  eman- 
cipated that  blessed  gospel,  by  which  alone  they 
could  be  made  free  indeed.  The  following  just 
and  excellent  sentiments  were  circulated  by  the 
committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  : — 

"  Surely  a  day  of  such  vast  moment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  one  part  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  whole,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  Im- 
agination cannot  picture  the  mighty  change  which 
will  be  brought  on  that  day.  But  those  who  have 
dwelt  for  years  in  deep  compassion  on  the  cease- 
less scourgings  which  slavery  demanded,  the  stvipes 
which  disfigured  every  day;  who  have  beheld  the 
popul^on  melting  away,  and  finding  deliverance 

•  It  wu  ■□  deaomtnated  on  account  of  teveral  aplendid 
nava]  vicCorin  darintE  tbe  vv  with  France;  tfaa  battlu  of 
Cunperdoan.uDder  Lard  DDDCBD,ialT97,aDd  that  or  the 
Nile,  under  LonI  Nelson,  in  1T9S:  but  the  |;lary  of  these 
victoriea  was  taruished  with  blood.  This  alone  conferred  a 
real  glory  on  the  day,  u  diBtiuguished  hy  the  bloodlets 
triumpha  of  the  Prince  ot  pvsce  ;  vbich,  Dniike  other  vic- 
toria, eanld  be  celebrated  by  aogeli  with  "  Olory  to  Gad 
ia  ihe  hi^eat,  on  earth  peace,  good-'ill  luward  men.'' 
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rtom  (miressum  only  in  ibe  grare;  and  who. 
■bove  alt,  hare'  beheld  their  own  felloW'Subjects 
debftrred  by  the  deliberate  fiat  of  Christiaii  men 
Irom  the  benefits  of  ChiiBtianity, — these  can  fonn 
wme  faint  conception  of  the  cTJla  t»  be  closed,  of 
the  blessings  to  be  commenced,  on  tbe  lat  of 
;  1834. 

"  We  do  know,  howerer,  that  between  the  set- 
ting and  the  rising  of  one  son,  the  nniipeakable 
Bbominations  ol  the  system  will  cease.  Such  a 
day  in  the  annals  of  England  ought  not  to  pnss 
unregarded.  It  is  tbe  day  for  imduing  the  heavy 
burdens  and  letting  the  oppressed  go  free ;  and  ttte 
true  <«lebration  of  such  an  event  is  in  hearty  fmd 
tutiUd  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  narrellons 
achievement,  and  prayer  that  he  will  bless  the 
woit,  bless  the  givers,  bless  the  receivers,  and 
make  it  a.  source  of  blessing  to  the  (^pressed  and 
afflicted  throughout  the  world. 

"Let,  then,  the  tst  of  August,  IS34,  be  em- 
{Joyed  by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  great 
work,  to  the  service  and  praise  of  God ;  let  it  be  « 
day  ol  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  him,  a  day  of  exer- 
tions for  promotii^  the  reliaions  instruction  of 
those  who  are  on  that  day  called  into  a  new  state 
of  being ;  and  for  craving  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  multitudes,  who,  having  so  long  been 
enthralled  by  tbe  wickedness  of  man,  are  at  length 
delivered  by  the  arm  of  God. 

"  So'^e  may  think  that  this  great  work  was 
accomplished  by  the  act  of  man ;  some  will  ascribe 
it  to  one  body,  and  some  to  another ;  but  we  tniat 
that  our  friends,  now  that  the  conflict  of  party  has 
ceased,  and  tbe  cloud  raised  around  us  by  the 
passions  of  man  has  been  dispersed,  will  unite  id 
acknowledging  the  signal  providence  of  Almighty 
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God,  who  has,  from  the  begimmig  to  the  eud, 
l>een  the^  true  Doek  of  the  glorious  work ;  arigi- 
iialing  it  in  the  hearts  of  its  advocates, — lifting  it 
orer  the  all  but  ingumioim table  obstacles  of  its 
early  days, — Betting  at  nought  the  counsels  alike 
of  iriendB  and  foes,  providing  means,  employing 
instruments,  unexpected,  diverse,  conSicting,  yet 
under  the  skilful  guidance  of  the  Divine  Hakd, 
all  urging  forward  to  the  same  conclusion, — and 
from  the  chaos  of  confusion,  the  battle  of  irrecon- 
cilable opinions,  bringing  us  to  the  incredible  con- 
summation  of  emancipation  in  peace,  in  harmony, 
in  (afety,  in  congratulation  and  acquiescence  on 
fiH  sides. 

"  Those  who  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  cause  will  the  moat  heanily 
acknowledge,  that  the  issue  is  the  work  of  Him 
who  '  executeth  judgment  for  the  oppressed,' — who 
alone '  worketh  salvatjon  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.' 
"  We  have  no  wish  to  prescribe  to  any  of  our 
friends  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  day.  Each 
individual  will  pursue  the  course  most  congenial 
to  his  own  conscience.  But  whatever  be  the  out- 
ward act,  every  member  of  our  socitty  will  rejoice 
in  ihe  arrival  of  the  Day  of  Liberty  throughout  the 
British  Empire.'' 

Accordingly,  very  interesting  services  of  a  reli- 
gious kind  were  held  very  generally.  In  some 
places  sevenil  congregalions  united  or  held  a1ter> 
nate  services  on  5ie  day  of  the  negro's  jubilee 
Cheerful  songs  of  praise  resounded  through  many 
British  temples.  Devout  thsiik^irings  were  offered 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  peaceable  accomplish- 
ment of  the  mighty  work :  fervent  supplications 
ascended  on  behalf  of  our  paternal  king,  and  his 
enlightened  and  patriotic  government;  and  on  the 
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negroes,  tlieir  chiMTen,  and  their  reli^oo*  iDstiuc- 
tors.  In  moat  places  Sunday  Schools  were  as- 
lembled  and  addrwsed  —  either  veparatety,  or 
conjointly  with  the  young  petsoni  in  geaenl—- 
with  the  hope  of  intpresaing  on  their  miiide,  in 
conjunction  with  negro  emancipBtion,  a  dae  scum 
of  iheir  own  prinl^es  and  obligatioBB,  and  to 
pledge  them,  at  it  were,  to  a  holy  de termination  to 
consecrate  their  energies  with  nntiring  ardour,  to 
the  glorious  work  of  expelling  sisrery  Ironi  the 
earth,  and  extending  the  go^l  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race. 

Art  and  literature,  too,  rendered  their  aid  in 
commemorating  the  joyful  day  of  negro  liberty. 
Several  beauiiful  medals  were  struck  at  Binning- 
ham,  with  rarioiis  emblematical  derices,  expressive 
of  the  joy  of  the  negro  on  bunting  his  shackles, 
and  trampling  on  the  instniments  of  bis  torture; 
of  the  negro  mother,  on  clasping  her  Iree-bom 
child ;  or  the  Cliristian  negro,  on  receiriog  at  the 
hands  of  Britain  the  blessed  volume  of  inspired 
tmth  ;  these,  and  other  devices,  were  executed  in  ' 
matenals  more  or  less  costly,  and  sold  from  the 
price  of  a  few  pence  np  to  two  guineas.  At  Uie 
urewell  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at 
the  London  Tavern,  August  7th,  medals  of  this 
description  wk  presented  to  Messrs.  Burchell  and 
Knibb ;  also  to  the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the 
society. 

An  abstract  of  the  act  of  negro  emancipation 
was  printed  in  an  ornamental  manner,  intended  for 
framing  and  glazing.* 

*  A  Gopf  of  Ihia  an  while  satin,  in  letters  of  gold,  was 
presented  to  faer  Rnjal  Highnesn  the  Docbera  of  Kent, 
who  bad  kiodlj'  conlribaCed  ten  giiioeaa  towards  the  re- 
bnildiDg  Oxt  chapela  ia  Jamaica. 
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In  several  instances,  the  1st  of  Angost  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  celebratioa  of  marriage,  that  the 
day  of  negro  emancipation  might  erer  be  aaso- 
oiaied  with  joyous  family  reeollectiuaa.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  lamily  of  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  main  iastnimenta  in  accomplishing  the 
mighty  triumph.  The  eldest  daughter  of  that 
gentieoian  was  on  that  day  united  in  marriage  to 
Alexander  Johnstone,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

A  grand  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
consisting  of  most  of  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of  abo- 
lition. Lord  Mulgrave  presided,  and  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Mr.  Buxton, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  Dr.  Lushington,  &c. 

Among  tbe  more  permanent  monuments  of 
British  joy  in  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  an 
effort  made  hy  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Eagle 
Street,  Red  Lion  Street,  Holborn,  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  Their  pastor,  ihe  Bev,  J.  Ivimey,  had 
be«a  a  distinguished  advocate  and'  promoter  of 
alwlition.  It  was  very  near  the  close  of  his  life 
when  h«  waa  permitted  (o  witness  its  triumph. 
Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  observed  in  that  congregation, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  commemorate  the  great 
event  by  tbe  erection  of  schools  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  300  children ;  to  be  used  both  as  Sunday 
Schools  and  British  Schools ;  the  building  also 
comprehending  twelve  atuts-roouis  for  aged  women. 
On  the  day  of  laying  the  foundation,  two  liberated 
nefproes  attended ;  the  demolished  instruments  of 
torture  were  buried  beneath  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  building.  The  pastor,  and  several  other 
friends,  addressed  the  meeting.     H.  Pownall,  Esq. 
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who  laid  the  foaniJatioti,  gave  an  inteteBttngskeldi 
of  the  history  of  negro  alaveiy.  Mr.  Knibb  nlMed 
sereral  touching  anecdotes,  and  exnlt^  in  Ute 
thought  that  the  cruel  oppresaionof  n^iroeo  wm 
near  its  termination  ;  that  the  period  nas  hasten- 
ing cu,  when  a  deacon  of  a  christiaii  chnrch  sboold 
be  no  longer  exposed  to  flogging  for  the  crioM  of 
praying  in  bis  minister's  house  for  the  recoreiy 
of  that  miniaCer  from  dangerous  sicknen. 

Bat  in  what  manner  was  the  joyful  Fimt  o(' 
August  passed  among  the  negroes  themselves  f  ■ 
Some  of  the  colonies  wisely  anticipated  the  enact- 
ments of  the  British  legislature,  by  subatttuting 
immediate  and  entire  emancipation  for  the  pro- 
posed apprenticeship.  It  is  to  the  honosr '  of 
Antigua  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  ntMe  act, 
by  which  its  30,000  slaves  at  once  had  the  yoke 
of  bondage  broken  from  their  necks,  and  were- 
admitted  to  equal  rights  with  their  masters.  This 
noble  resolution  having  passed  the  House  of 
Assembly  by  a  majority  of^one,  was  immediately, 
to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  island  with  beat  of  dnrnn. 
The  small  colony  of  Bermuda,  much  to  its  honour, 
resolved,  on  a  mature  consideration  of  the  subject, 
that  it  was  "  fit  and  proper,  in  consideration  of 
the  compensation  provided  by  the  statute,  that  the 
unrestricted  freedom  of  the  slaves  should  take 
place  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  that  the  appren- 
ticeship system  contemplated  by  the  statute  shonld 
be  dispensed  with,  so  lar  as  regards  the  colony  of 
Bermuda."  By  this  act  about  4,600  slaves  were  pot 
in  immediate  possession  of  the  privileges  of  freemen. 

No  sooner  was  this  both  wise  and  equitable 
measure  decided  on,  than  all  the  old  horrors  axA 
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ftpf)nihensiot»  t^t  conoected  emancipatton  with 
conrusioii  and  bloodshed,  vanished  like  vapours 
before  the  rising  sun.  It  was  anticipated,  not  only 
with  jierTect  composure,  but  with  cheerful  hope  of 
general  improvement  in  the  home  trade  of  the 
colony.  Shops  and  stores  were  established  in 
various  parts,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  trade  which 
would  be  carried  on  by  the  new  race  of  freemen  : 
for  it  was  welt  known  that  many  of  the  slaves 
were  in  potsession  of  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which,  during  a  long  course  of  yean,  they  had 
been  scraping  together,  with  the  forlorn  hope  of 
being  at  some  time  able  to  puichase  their  freedom, 
but  which  would  now  be  available  for  many  other 
purposes,  and  would  be  expended  usefully  to  them- 
selves, and  beneficially  for  others.  It  will  be  con- 
cluded that  where  every  measure  was  thus  adopted 
that  would  promote  harmony  and  good-will  be- 
tween master  and  servant,  the  great  transition 
would  be  made  without  violence  or  confusion. 

Demerara  also  adopted  a  most  conciliatory 
measure — that  of  anticipating,  by  five  months,  the 
provisions  of  the  legislature  in  one  important  |)ar- 
ticular— namely,  restricting  masters  from  inflicting 
corporal  pnnishment  for  any  cause  whatever.  This 
T^^ulation  in  that  colony  was  brought  into  effect 
on  the  first  of  March  instead  of  the  fiwt  of  August, 
and  the  planters  soon  reaped  the  advantage  of 
tbeir  lib^vlity  in  this  and  other  particulars;  for 
although  the  seasou  was  by  no  means  peculiarly 
favourable,  a  considerably  increased  quantity  of 
colonial  produce  was  gathered  in,  which  n-as  solely 
attributable  to  the  good-will  and  diligence  of  the 
fikreii,in  consequence  of  the  milder  ireatment  ihiy 
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experienced,  and  the  cbeeriog  prospects  before 
ibem. 

It  waa  au^cipated  that  Jamaica  would  bare  ao- 
companied  Anligoa  in  adopting  imniediale  eman- 
cipaiion,  aaa  very  atrong  and  pretty  general  feeling 
in  preference  of  that  plan  was  manifested.  It  was 
bowerer,  ultimately  oveiniled,  and  the  apprendce- 
sbip  system  adopted.  An  eminent  West  Indian 
proprietor  went  over  from  Kngland  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  bis  slsres  complete  enfranchiaemeDt  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  making  such  arrtuigemenis 
as  iTOutd  aecure  to  bim  their  voluntary  labour  on 
his  seveiul  plantations.  This  ceae,  perhaps,  was 
not  singular;  and  its  results  will  in  all  {»ob&Iiility 
demonstrate  tbe  wisdom  ofsnch  a  course,  and  lead 
to  the  general  imitation  of  such  an  ekoinple. 

As  to  the  other  colonies,  it  was  generally  and 
wisely  resolved  that  the  1st  of  August  should  be 
celebrated  as  a  jubilee,  and  that  religions  services 
should  be  held  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels, 
as  the  most  safe  and  suitable  channel  in  which  to 
direct  the  joy  of  the  liberated  slaves,  and  the  mosi 
likely  method  to  allay  all  intoxication  of  mind  on 
so  great  an  event, 

Thns,  then,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
great  transition  from  negro  slavery  to  emancipation 
(vas  eSected  with  general  tranquillity  and  aatisfac- 
lion  to  all  parties; — that  in  many  instances — per- 
haps in  a  majority  of  instances — it  tvns  celebrated 
in  a  rational  and  christian-] ike  manner ;  with 
lively  feelings  of  gratitude,  both  to  the  Author  and 
the  instruments  of  their  deliverance,  and  with  a 
cheerful  determination  toconform  to  the  regulations 
appointed  for  their  future  government     In  some 
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iuattmcea,  however,  a  dispositioii  was  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  munnur  at  the  tem- 
pomy  restrictions  nith  which  emancipation  was 
closed ;  nor  can  tliis  be  wondered  at,  when  eveu 
among  the  masters  the  apprenticeship  is  regarded 
aa  a  very  questionable  measure,  and  one,  that 
when  its  working  has  been  fairly  tried,  will  in  all 
probabili^  be  given  up  by  common  consent.  All 
will  admit,  that  even  in  the  present  condition  of 
negroes,  a  boon  of  immense  value  has  been  con- 
ferred, and  their  situation  is  incomparably  im- 
proved, while  they  have  also  the  certainty  of 
absolute  freedom  at  a  period  not  very  (ax  distant ; 
and,  moreover,  that  things  are  now  placed  on  such 
a  footing  as  to  be  open  to  any  improvement  which 
experience  may  surest.  We  have  seen  that  un- 
restricted freedom  has  been  conferred  by  som« 
colonies,  and  in  others  by  individual  proprietors. 
Should  all  the  colonies  see  fit  simultaneoiialy  to 
adopt  such  a  measure,  it  might  easily  be  effected, 
without  any  violent  collision  of  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, and  without  any  formidable  clashing  of  in- 
terests and  obligations,  which  was  bo  much  appre- 
hended in  the  prospect  of  emancipation.  It  would 
probably  be  attended  with  as  little  noise  and  con- 
fusion as  the  change  of  weights  and  measures, 
which  a  short  time  since  took  place  among  us  ;  but 
it  is  yet  more  probable  that  the  system  will  die 
away  gradually :  one  intelligent  proprietor  and 
another  will  perceive  the  advantt^e  of  employing 
labourers  altogether  voluntary.  Acting  on  that 
conviction,  apprentices  will  be  discharged,  and  free 
labourers  will  be  engaged,  and  the  success  of  in- 
dtvidtukl    experiments    will    ensure  general    imi- 
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Dulles  resulting. 

There  can  be  no  change  in  human  afiain  but 
brings  with  it  specific  dudes.  Those  events  in 
provi4$nce  which  are  altogether  independent  of 
numaa  agency,  such  ua  health,  sickness,  prospenty, 
and  adversity,  demand  the  exercise  of  auitable 
dispositions  towards  God;  such  as  gratitode,  re- 
signalioD,  and  consecratioD ;  and  every  relationship 
with  our  fellow-creatures  which  we  either  naturally 
fuslain  or  voluntarily  assume  or  dissolve,  involves 
Oa  correspondent  duties.  In  this  way  we  are 
under  very  peculiar  obligalions  to  the  poor  negroes. 
Not  to  speak  now  of  its  being  right  or  wroi^  to 
have  enslaved  them,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  a. 
relation  between  Europeans  and  Africans  has  ex- 
isted ;  they  weiv  brought  into  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant  Time  was  when  they  were  uncon- 
nected, OS  much  so  as  any  two  portions  of  the 
human  race  can  he ;  nor,  it  must  be  admitted, 
did  the  negroes  seek  on  intimacy :  but  Europeans 
visited  their  coast,  and  conveyed  them  to  other 
shores,  and  there  employed  them  in  their  service. 
On  this  relationship  were  founded  claima,  the 
claim  ofa  servant  on  his  master  for  sufficient  mun- 
tenance  and  humane  treatment— the  claims  of  those 
who  take  part  in  the  labours  of  an  enterprise  to 
share  in  its  advanti^»-~the  claim  which  every 
human  being  has  upon  another  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact,  for  the  impartation  of  knowledge 
connected  with  his  eternal  well-being.  Every  one 
who  knows  the  gospel,  is  bound  to  teach  it  to  every 
one  to  whom  he  has  access,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ftbility. 

How  far  any  of  these  obligatitois  have  beep 
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discharged  tow&rds  the  poor  negroea,  forma  a  tlieme 
c>f  painful  reflection  ralher  thanof  self-appTobation. 
There  have  been  honourable  escepUons  of  in- 
£viduels  who,  duly  conaiderJEg  the  relation  in 
which  they  found  themselves  placed,  endewoored 
to  do  towards  their  negroea  as  they  would  have 
been  done  by ;  but  speaking  of  general  facts,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  nation,  "we  are  verily 
guilty  concerning  our  brother." 

At  length,  after  centuries  of  aupineneaa,  Britain 
vaa  ewdiened  to  a  seuae  of  her  guilt ;  and 
what  a  fearfiil  cataloeue  of  crimes  stood  forth  to 
view! — the  crime  of  enslaving  and  tyrannizing 
over  OUT  iireeborn  fellow  men ;  the  crime  of  op- 
preasing  them,  and  making  them  to  serve  with 
rigour;  the  guilt  of  withholding  a  due  reward  for 
their  toil ;  the  crime  of  inflicting  hardships  and 
cruelties  on  their  persons ;  of  disregarding  and 
severing  their  social  ties,  and  withholding  from 
them  the  meana  of  knowledge  and  salvation.  And 
generation  after  generation  of  the  negro  race  had 
passed  away  under  temporal  and  spiritual  injury 
inflicted  by  professing  christians ! 

For  the  last  half  century  one  attempt  after  an- 
other has  continually  been  making  to  palliate 
some  of  the  grosser  evils  of  slavery,  to  meliorate 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  slave,  to  restrain  the 
cruel  scourge,  to  abolish  the  odious  traffic,  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  families,  to  imparl  the  consolations 
of  religion — these  efforts  have  been  made  with 
sincere  good-will,  but  with  very  partial  and  limited 
luccesa.  The  crowning  act  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity has  at  length  abolished  the  system,  and 
slavery  ia  no  more;  but  conscience  stjll  criea  out 
for  restitution.  We  approach  the  throne  of  mercy, 
2x3 
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and  ■uppticBte,  "Deliver  ns  from  blood-etiilttneso, 
O  God,  thou  God  of  our  solvation."  "  O  Lord,  to 
us  belongeth  confusion  of  face,  to  our  Idngs,  to  onr 
princea,  and  to  our  (athers,  because  we  have  sinaed 
against  thee.  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mer- 
cies and  foi^venesses.  O  Lord,  hear!  O  Lord,  for- 
give 1"  But  witb  all  our  pleas  and  encoiiragemenls 
from  the  free  mercy  of  a  fot^ving  God,  there  ia 
still  a  feelina;  that  restitution  should  accompany 
penitence  : — "  And  if  I  ha?e  wronged  any  man,  I 
restore  him  fourfold,"  was  not  less  consistent  with 
the  free  forgiveness^  of  the  gospel  than  with  the 
equitable  requirement  of  the  low.  Axid  how  can 
we  requite  our  injured  brother?  Shall  we  give 
blood  for  the  blood  that  has  started  Irom  his  lace- 
rated flesh  ?  Shall  we  heap  upon  him  "  jeweb 
of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,"  tike  those  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  pay  for  centuries  of  unrequited  toil 
from  him  and  his  forefathers  P  Could  this  be  done, 
who  should  name  a  commodity  and  fix  a  price  with 
which  to  remunerate  for  lacerated  afiectioiis,  ibr 
ties  of  relationship  severed,  for  hearts  broken  in 
anguish,  and  for  spirits  driven  to  despair  f  Alas ! 
alas !  what  an  accumulation  of  irremediable  evils 
has  the  sin  of  slavery  inflicted  and  entailed.  Yet 
though  what  is  past  cannot  be  recalled,  and,  ia 
thousands  of  instances,  individual  injury  can  never 
he  repaired,  we  have  in  our  hands  the  means  ot 
national  remuneration ;  we  possess  that  invaluable 
boon,  the  Bible,  a  knowlet^  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  impart  this  boon  t« 
the  negroes,  and  teach  them  to  read  and.  understand 
it:  thus  we  may  put  them  in  possesion  of  a 
treasure  that  can  moke  them  rich  indeed,  that  can 
more  than  compensate  for  all  their  past  privatitHis 
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and  hardsbip«,  that  can  confer  an  elevation  more 
thancont»[>onding  with  the  degradation  inflicted 
by  stavery;  and  that  shaH  not  oiily  be  to  them  on 
individuBJ  blessing,  but  shall  qualify  them  to  go 
bock  to  Africa,  and  there  difiuse  the  blessiuga  of 
dvilizfttion  and  Christianity.  To  effect  this  glo 
lions  object  ought  to  call  forth  the  most  strenuous 
and  persevering  exeitiona  of  christian  pbilan- 
liimpy. 

A  Sketch  of  the  AttemptM  already  made  io 
evangelize  the  Negroes. 

The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  appear  to 
bave  taken  the  lead  in  the  labour  of  love.  The 
origin  of  this  mission  was  attended  with  circum- 
stances singularly  interesting.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
it  pious  young  Danish  nobleman,  being  in  Copen* 
bagen,  in  the  year  1731,  to  attend  the  coivna- 
tion  of  Christian  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  some  of 
his  servants  became  acquainted  with  a  negro — 
ipparently  &  christian  negro— named  Anthony. 
Fhis  man  told  them  much  of  the  miseries  endured 
in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  of  the  ardent  desire 
of  many,  especially  his  own  sister  Anna,  to  be  in- 
atmctedin  the  wuy  of  salvation.  This  relation  deeply 
afiected  the  count,  who  had  long  felt  a  concern  for 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  and  had  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  brethren  would  one  day  have  it 
in  their  power  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  Laplanders, 
negroes,  and  Greenlanders.  On  bis  return  lo 
Hermhut,  in  Saxony — where  he  had  founded  a 
eirionyof  the  Moravian  brethren,  and  which  is  the 
principal  settlement  of  that  peaceful,  industrious, 
and  pious  people — he  mentioned  among  them  the 
eircumstsnce  which  had  so  powerfnlly  impressed 
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his  mind.  Shortly  aflerwards  the  negro  Anthony 
obtained  permission  to  visit  Hermhtit,  and  re- 
peated his  relation  to  many  of  the  inhabitanta,  but 
added,  that  the  labours  of  the  negroes  were  so  in- 
cessant that  they  could  find  no  leisure  for  religions 
instruction,  unless  their  teacher  himself  sboald 
become  a  slave  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
them  during  thetr  daily  employment.  This  repre- 
sentation roused  the  zeal  of  the  brethren.  Bod 
they  detennined  that  no  obstacles,  howerer  seem- 
ingly insurmountable,  should  deter  tbera  Irmn 
makmg  the  attempt.  Two  young  men,  named 
Leonard  Dober  and  Tobias  Leopold,  pnblicly 
avowed  their  resolution  to  go  to  St  Thomas's,  and 
even  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves,  if  they  could  find 
no  other  way  of  access  to  the  negroes,  in  order  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  them.  Tobias  Leupold  re- 
peated, in  writing,  his  request  for  permission  to  go 
to  St.  Thomas's;  and  while  his  letter  was  read  to 
the  congregation,  two  others  formed  the  resolation 
of  oflering  themselves  to  go  to  Gieenland.  Sucb 
was  the  origin  of  the  missions  which,  under  great 
hardships  and  discouragements,  have  been  carried 
on  by  that  self-denying  people  to  the  present  day. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  those  to  the  negroes  alone 
comports  with  the  design  of  this  work. — Leonard 
Dober,  accompanied  by  a  brother,  named  Darid 
Hitchman,  proceeded  to  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
where  they  found  out  Anna  and  Abraham,  the 
lister  and  brother  of  Anthony,  who  received  the 
testimony  of  salvation  by  grace  through  &ith  in 
Jesns,  with  heart-felt  joy.  Other  negroes  soon 
visited  tbem,  and  earnestly  begged  for  instruction. 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  poor  slaves  listened 
to  the  word  of  salvation  amply  reconciled  th« 
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mtBsionaries  to  the  hardships  and  poverty  they 
had  lu  endure.  The  mission  sustaiued  various 
cbanges,  by  the  death  or  removal  of  missionaries 
and  the  succession  or  reinforcement  of  others ;  anil 
also  rrom  meurrectiona  in  the  island,  perils  hy  sea, 
and  the  [irevalence  of  disease  among  them.  How> 
ever,  in  the  course  of  four  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  negroes  attended,  and  received  religious 
instruction.  The  benign  influence  of  the  gospel 
was  evidenced  in  the  altered  character  of  those  who 
received  it  This  was  acknowledged  by  several 
proprietors,  who  were  thereby  induced  to  favour  the 
missionaries,  end  assisted  them  in  purcliaaing  a 
plantation  on  which  to  settle.  Probably  ibe  first 
iruits  of  negro  ilavei  were  three  men  added  to  ihe 
church  by  baptism  on  August  30,  1736. 

Adversaries  soon  arose,  who  opposed  the  work 
in  eveiy  possible  ivay,  first  forbidding  the  slaves 
all  intercourse  with  their  teachers,  and  Ihen  by 


the  I 

not  bound ;  tbe  awakened  negroes  contiimed  U> 
meet  together  to  their  edification,  and  sometimes 
assembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  windows  of 
Lhe{>rison,whcre  they  joined  in  singing  and  prayer. 
As  It  was  with  the  apostles  of  old,  "  the  things  that 
happened  among  them  fell  out  rather  unto  tJie 
fuKherance  of  the  gospel;  so  that  the  brethren 
in  Christ  waxing  confidetit  by  their  bonds,  vievt 
much  more  bold  to  sneak  the  word  without  fear," 
Negro  converts  rapialy  increased ;  while  persons 
who  had  been  upposers  and  maligners,  were  either 
silenced  or  brought  to  repentance,  and  the  suffering 
missionaries  were   emboldened  to  persevere  and 
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trinmpi)  in  (be  Lord.  Tbey  were  at  length  re- 
leased by  the  go»eraor,  on  the  intercession  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  who  visited  the  island.  On  the 
return  of  this  nobleman,  the  negroes  sent  by  him 
a  petition  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  negro 
women  one  to  the  queen,  praying  that  tfaey  might 
have  liberty  to  be  instructed  in  the  cliristian  re- 
ligion. In  consequence  of  these  petitions,  and 
the  representations  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  an  order 
was  passed,  securing  to  the  brethren  liber^  and 
protection  in  preaching  to  the  negroes.  The  sim- 
plicity and  fervour  of  these  petitions  will  render 
them  interesting  to  the  reader.  They  are  literally 
translated. 

I^tilion  to  the  King. 
"  Most  gracious  lord  king !  Now  we  have  hope 
that  your  majesty  will  command  that  we  may 
continue  to  learn  to  know  the  Lord  Jesus.  We 
remain  immoveable,  if  it  please  God  our  Lord; 
though  we  are  greatly  oppressed  by  men  who 
come  and  beat  and  cut  us  when  massa  teach  ns. 
They  bum  our  hooks,  and  say,  '  the  negroes  must 
not  be  saved ;  a  baptized  negro  is  fit  fuel  for 
hell-fire.*  They  have  put  the  brethren  whom  God 
has  sent  to  us,  and  who  are  the  only  survivors  of 
twenty,  for  three  months  into  the  tort,  and  now 
they  mtend  U>  expel  them  from  the  country.  They 
all  appeal  to  your  majesty,  and  say.  You  had  for- 
bidden that  the  negroes  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  onr  Saviour,  and  would  shortly  send  Masau 
Martinus  away.  But  we  do  not  believe  this ;  aiid 
we  pray  your  majesty  to  permit  iis  to  be  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  remain  in  con- 
nexion with  the  brethren's  church  ;  for  we  wish  to 
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go  Willi  tliein  U>  OUT  Saviour,  We  will  be  obedient 
to  our  masters  iii  all  tluiiga  ;  we  only  niah  to  send 
our  souls  («  heaven  to  ibe  Lord  Jesus.  Formerly 
we  have  defrauded  our  masters,  stolen  provisions, 
TWO  away,  and  been  idle.  But  now  things  are 
very  diffei'ent,  as  tLe  masters  themselves  very  weU 
kuow.  Many  a  negro,  for  his  wicked  deeds,  has 
resolutely  suffered  his  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off. 
We  will  cheerfully  put  our  necka  under  the  axe  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  congregation,  if  our  mas* 
ters,  as  they  say,  will  kill  us.  God  the  Lord  bless 
our  most  gracious  king  a  thousand  times. 

"  Written  in  St.  Thomas's  the  15th  of  February, 
in  the  name  of  more  than  six  hundred  and  6rty 
scholars  of  the  I^rd  Jeaas,  who  are  instructed  by 
Massa  Martinua.  Signed  by  Peter,  and  three 
other  native  assistants," 

Pttilion  to  the  Queen,  wrilten  bi/  Magdalme,  o»e 
of  the  female  attittanls. 
''  Great  queen  !  when  I  was  in  Fapaa,  in  A&ica, 
I  served  Mr.  Mahew;  now,  when  I  have  come 
into  the  land  of  the  white  people,  they  will  not 
sufier  me  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  white 
people  will  not  obey  liiin,  and  they  may  do  as 
they  please;  but  when  the  poor  black  breibren 
and  sisters  wish  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  are 
looked  upon  as  maroons  (run-away  negroes).  If 
it  aeemetn  good  to  the  queen,  may  your  majesty 
pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  us,  and  pray  likewise 
the  king,  that  he  may  permit  Massa  Martimis 
to  preach  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  learn 
to  knotv  the  Lord,  and  that  he  may  baptize  us 
negroes.  The  Lord  preserve  and  bless  you,  to- 
gether with  your  son,  and  daughter,  and  the  whole 
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family.  I  sfaftll  not  cease  praying  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  for  you. 

"  Writien  in  the  name  of  more  than  two  hundred 
andGfty  negro  women  who  love  the  Loid  Jesus." 

But  we  must  be  more  general  in  recording 
the  labours  of  this  iodefiitigiLble  and  self-denying 
people.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  within  ten  years 
from  the  first  missionary  impulse  among  them,  as 
above  related,  misaiooaries  were  sent  to  St. 
Thomas's,  St.  Croix,  Surinam,  Berbice,  u>  the 
negroes  in  South  Carolina,  to  Guinea,  u>  the 
Cape  of. Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon.  Since  that 
time  their  missionaries  have  also  been  sent  to  tlie 
islands  of  St.  Jan,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Barbadoes, 
St.  Eitt's,  [or  St.  Christopher's,)  and  Tobago. 
All  .of  these  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  negro 
instruction.  The  success  attending  their  efforts 
has  been  various :  their  hardships  have  been  very 
similar  ;  such  as  perils  and  loss  of  lives  and  pro- 
perty by  sea-voyages  and  land-bnrricanes  ;  exces- 
sive toil,  and  privations  in  inhospitable  regions ; 
mortality,  from  insalubrious  climates  and  epidemic 
diseases ;  the  opposition  of  selfish  masters  to  the 
christian  instruction  of  their  slaves ;  and,  in  some 
instances  (as  above)  misrepresentation  and  false 
imprisonment.  They  have,  however,  been  dis- 
tinguished by  an  untiring  zeal  and  devotedness  to 
their  great  work,  and  by  such  humility  and  pru- 
dence as  have  dune  much  lo  disarm  opposition.  To 
give  some  idea  of  their  labours,  suSerings,  and 
successes,  the  following  statements  are  subjoined. — 
In  South  America,  from  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
sion in  1735,  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  a  period  of  65  years,  169  missionaries 
(male  and  female)  bad  been  employedi  ot  whom 
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73  had  died  in  the  conntry,  63  had  returned  lo 
Europe,  and  21  were  still  actively  employed  on 
the  different  stations  in  Guiojia.  During  that  lime 
1645  persona  had  been  received  into  fellowship 
with  thein.  Of  this  number  8S5  were  Indians, 
i>y  free  negroes,  and  731  negro  and  niulaWo  slaves; 
6a5  had  died  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  394  were 
still  living  and  enjoying  the  instructions  of  the 
missionaries,  and  393  had  forsaken  the  fellowship 
of  the  believers. 

In  1782,  fifty  years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  missions  to  the  West  Indies,  tlie  event  was 
celebrated  as  a  sort  of  jubilee,  with  solemn  joy. 
It  then  api>eared  that  during  that  period  127  mis- 
sionaries, and  their  assistants,  wives,  and  children, 
had  died ;  that  8833  adult  negroes  had  been  re- 
ceived into  christian  fellowship,  of  whom  2974 
had  died.  This  slatement  relates  to  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  and  St.  Jan. 

In  1826,  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  had 
8  missionaries  in  Antigua,  2  in  St.  Domingo, 
&  at  three  stations  in  Jamaica,  I  in  fiarhadoes, 
and  24  whose  labours  were  divided  between  St. 
Kitt's,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  Sl  Jan,  and  Paaa- 
iiiaribo.  In  each  of  these  islands  flourishing  mis- 
■iionary  stations  subsist  to  the  present  lime.* 

A  mission  was  begun  in  Jamaica  in  i7S4,  under 
very  promising  auspices.  A  wumher  of  the  pro- 
prietors having  expressed  a  wish  that  their  slaves 
should  he  instructed,  these  gentlemen  furnished 


land,  TartHr;.  Algiers,  lo  Persia,  Egypt,  tjtbriulor,  'I'raii- 
qiielwr,  and  the  Nicobor  islands,  whicb  du  uot  iminediatelif 
com*  wi.thiu  tbe  design  of  this  volnuic. 
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a  house  and  land  for  Uie  missionaries,  and  en- 
couraged their  negroes  to  atleud  the  pTeacb'!;g  of 
the  gospel,  allowing  them  the  necessary  time  and 
liberty,  and  but  tittle  opposition  was  manifested, 
lu  the  course  of  the  first  yeai'  the  uegro  hearers 
increased  to  about  800,  and  so  many  of  the  white 
people  also  attended,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  bold  separate  congregations.  In  this  prosper- 
ous state  the  mission  continued  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  afterwards  experienced  considerable  fluc- 
tuations :  the  work  has,  however,  gone  on,  and  at 
the  present  time  many  hundreds  of  negroes  are 
under  the  instruction  of  the  brethren.  The  number 
of  married  missionaries  is  nine  ;  they  have  seven 
Stations.  In  the  insurrection  of  1832  they  shared, 
in  some  degree,  the  obloquy  of  their  brethren ; 
one  of  them,  named  Pleifer,  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  acquitted. 

Antigua  was  first  visited  in  1766.  For  several 
years  the  prt^ess  of  the  work  was  rather  slow; 
but  in  course  of  time  the  Lord  gave  testimony  to 
the  word  of  his  grace;  many  negroes  embraced 
the  christian  faith,  not  only  in  outward  profession, 
but  to  the  saving  of  their  souls,  as  they  evidenced 
by  their  atedfastneas  and  coneistency  in  life,  and 
^eir  composure  and  triumph  in  the  prospect  of 
death.  There  are  at  present  on  this  island  twelve 
married  missionaries,*  who  minister  the  word  of 
life  at  five  diiferenc  staUons. 

The  next  island  to  which  the  brethren  directed 
their  attention  was  Barbadoes.  Two  went  thither 
in   1765,  but   one  of  them   almost  immediately 
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after  departed  this  life,  and  tlie  other  quitted 
tlie  cause ;  a  tliird  who  followed,  was  very  soon 
numbered  with  tbe  dead.  Hence  the  uiidertaking 
was  suspended  till  1767,  when  the  work  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  gospel,  under  the  power  of  Divine 
grace,  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  sinners. 
After  many  peculiar  struggles,  the  mission  re- 
mains to  the  present  day.  This  island  has  been 
repeatedly  visited  with  dreadful  hurricanes,  aa<i 
h^  been  the  seat  of  formidable  inanrrections  among 
the  slaves.  In  the  former  the  lives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries  were  mercifully  spared,  and  in  the  latter 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  none  of 
the  negroes  belonging  to  their  church  had  joined 
the  rebels.     The  present  number  of  married  mis- 

St.  Kitt's.  A  mission  here  was  begun  in  1777. 
The  missionaries  wei'e  countenanced  by  most  of 
tbe  planters,  and  some  of  the  negroes  believed,  and 
were  added  to  the  church.  The  seed  of  the  word 
sonn  in  this  island  was  leas  rapid  in  its  growth 
than  in  some  other  places  ;  for  in  seven  years  the 
converts  scarcely  exceeded  forty  ;  bnt  the  fruits 
were  generally  abiding,  and  exhibited  a  pleasing 
degree  of  maturity.  After  some  time  a  larger 
chapel  became  neceasaiy,  towards  which  the  negroes 
contributed  canaiderably,  both  by  personal  labour 
and  peconiary  assistance.  It  may  be  uniformly 
regained  as  a  good  sign  of  the  success  of  the  gospel, 
when  people  are  not  only  willing  to  receive  the 
pre^hers,  and  listen  to  their  instructions,  but  are 
concerned  to  exert  themselves  in  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  it.  The  zeal  of  these  negroes  proved 
a  token  for  good,  and  the  chapel  reared  by  their  en- 
deavours formed  an  object  of  attraction  to  many  of 
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thdr  brethieo.  The  chapel  was  crowded  with  atten- 
tive hearers,  and  on  the  Lord's  day  lai^e  companies 
were  standing  outaide  and  devoutly  liatening  to  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  The  numberof  those  who  from 
the  heart  believed  on  the  Saviour  was  continnally 
increasing,  and  in  a  few  years  amonnl«d  to  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  In  Inter  years,  eotne  diminu- 
tion in  the  congregation  of  the  brethren  had  been 
experienced,  but  of  this  they  spoke  not  in  the 
language  of  complunt,  as  it  was  principally  traced 
to  ihe  increasing  exertions  of  other  christian  de- 
nominations in  the  same  noble  work,  by  which  the 
gospel  has  been  more  widely  extended  than  it 
could  have  been  had  the  labourers  been  confined  to 
one  denomination  only.  There  are  at  present  on  the 
islaod  five  married  missionaries,  and  three  stations. 
Tobago  was  visited  by  the  missionaries  from 
Barbadoes  in  1789.  This  island  displayed  a  sin- 
gular feature — tliat  of  mastera  desirous  of  the  chris- 
tian instruction  of  their  slaves,  and  the  slaves 
themselves  indiflerent  to  it,  or  attending  rather  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  their  masters  than 
from  a  personal  sense  of  duty  and  privilege.  Com- 
paratively little  good  resulted ;  and  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  island,  the  death  of  several  mis- 
sionaries, and  some  of  the  proprietors  who  had 
been  the  chief  supporters  of  the  mission,  together 
with  other  discouraging  circumstances,  the  station 
was  ultimately  given  up.  It  was  resumed  in  1827, 
and  two  married  missionaries  labour  there  to  the 


The  mission  to  the  negroes  in  South  Carolina 
was  but  short  lived.  At  the  request  of  the  trustees 
of  Geo^a,  two  brethren  were  sent  thither  in  1739, 
but  one  of  them  died  the  year  following,  and,  on 
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account  of  varioua  difficulties  itnd  impedimenu 
tlirown  ia  the  way,  the  other  returned  into  Penn- 
sylvaaia,  cmd  the  undertiking  ivaa  reliuquished.* 

In  Guinea  a  miasion  was  commenced  in  1737. 
Christian  Protten,  a  conreited  mulatto  from  Guinea, 
who  visited  Copenhagen,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Count  Zinzendoif,  offered  to  go  as  a  mission- 
ary to  his  native  country.  He  accordingly  went, 
accompanied  by  a  christian  brother.  The  latter 
died  soon  after  his  arrival;  the  former  continued 

>  la  CoroliriB,  still  a  slave  state?  and  if  to,  what  are 
American  ctiristiaus  doing,  eitber  Cor  Che  emancipaliou  or 
the  christiau  inslrucliou  of  the  iilaves?  Are  Ibe  follonrng 
unchriilian  edicts  still  in  force,  or  are  they  obsolete  End 
abrogated^— "Soath  Carolina,  1740.  Wherean, the haviD^ 
of  Hlavm  taught  to  write,  or  aufferiDg  them  to  be  employed 
ID  wriciiig,  may  be  attended  nith  great  ineouvenieiices,  be 
it  eoacted,  that  all  and  each  person  and  persona  whatwever 
who  shall  herearicr  teach,  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to 
be  taught  to  write,  or  who  shall  hire  or  employ  any  stave 
as  a  scribe  io  any  manner  of  writing  whatsoever,  shall  for 
•Fery  <ucb  offence  forfeit  the  snm  of  one  hundred  ponndi 
current  mouey ."  It  is  enacted  in  Georgia,  that  if  a  whit* 
teach  a  slave,  free  negro,  or  person  of  colour,  to  read  or 
write,  he  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  0500  dollars,  and  im- 
prisoned at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  [f  a  stave,  free 
aegro,  or  coloured  person  teach  say  other  slave,  free  negro, 
□r  coloured  penon,  he  shall  be  fined  and  whipped,  or  fined 
or  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  (ImpTisooment 
would  nut  suit  so  well  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  because  it 
would  !«  depriving  the  master  of  his  time.)  In  North  Caro- 
lina, by  the  statutes  revised  in  18.30-1,  to  leach  a  slave  to 
read  or  write,  or  to  sell  or  give  him  any  hook  or  pamphlet, 
is  punishable  with  thirty-nine  lasbes,  or  imprison  meat,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  conrt,  if  the  offender  be  a  free  aegro, 
and  with  a  Sue  of  8S00  dollars  ir  a  white.  The  reason 
set  furth  in  the  preamble  is,  that  "  teaching  slaves  to  read 
and  write,  tends  to  excite  disKatisfaction  in  their  mindi, 
and  to  piudiice  ini!urrec<ioii  and  rebellion  ! ! " 
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to  labour,  but  apparently  with  little  or  lo  auc 
ceijs.  At  a  later  period  fresh  attempts  were  moJe  to 
establish  a  missionary  settlement;  but  from  the 
onheatihiness  of  the  cUinate,  Europeans  died  almost 
Bfl  soon  aa  they  could  hegiii  their  work,  and  after  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. Butnegro  emancipation  opens  Lfac  daws  of 
a  brighter  day  to  Guinea;  though  European  mis- 
sionaries  cannot  endure  the  chuiate,  native  Africam 
can,  and  the  liberated  negro  who  was  brought  in 
bondage  to  Europe,  to  learn  the  gospel  of  salvation, 
shall,  fired  with  patriotic  and  christian  zeal,  go 
back  free  to  proclaim  among  his  countrymen  in 
their  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  redeem- 
ing mercy. 

lu  1740  attempts  were  made  by  the  brethren  to 
convey  the  gospel  to  Ceylon.  Two  missionaries 
were  sent  thither,  but  they  were  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  Dutch  clei^y,  who  ultimately  succeeded  in 
driving  them  away,  chough  not  until  they  bad  the 
satisfaction  ofwitneasing  some  fhiit  of  their  labours; 
not  exactly  among  those  who  were  the  immediate 
obJectA  of  their  mission,  but  tbey  were  honoured  by 
God  as  instruments  of  rousing  &om  the  sleep  of 
carnal  security  many  nominal  christians,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  saving  (aith  in  Christ  Jesus, 

The  baptist  denomination  appears  to  have  been 
next  in  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise ;  and  it  is 
a  most  interesting  fact  that  the  firat  preacher  of 
this  denomination  in  the  West  Indian  islands  was 
himself  a  negro  slave !  Stolen  Irom  the  land  of 
his  forefathers,  and  carried  in  a  qjave-ship  to 
America,  (the  land  of  freedom  !)  he  there  endured 
the  toil  of  hopeless  slavery.  But  there,  from  th« 
descendants  of  some  of  those  who  forsook  England 
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because  they  could  not  enjoy  religious  liberty, 
from  them  he  first  heard  of  "Christ  Jesus  and  Him 
crucified."  The  news  reached  his  heart  and  regu- 
lated his  life.  Being  now  impelled  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nith  an  ardent  desire  to 
do  good,  and,  on  account  of  his  skin,  not  being 
perinitled  to  do  that  in  America,  he  worked,  until 
At  length,  by  some  means,  he  obtained  hia  free- 
dom, and  got  a  passage  to  Jamaica.  There,  amidst 
trials  unequalled,  trials  that  will  not  be  revealed 
till  Jamaica  gives  up  ber  dead,  be  proclaimed  tu 
his  enslaved  brethren  salvation  through  a  crucified 
B«deeuer.  It  is  painful,  and,  at  the  same  time 
interestii^,  to  stale  that  the  Grst  chapel  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  people  thus  gathered, 
was  built  solely  on  Lord's  days.  The  slaves  at 
that  period  had  no  time  which  they  could  call 
their  own  except  the  sacred  day  of  rest ;  and  while 
others  devoted  the  hours  of  leisure  to  repose,  cr 
worldly  gain,  or  dissipation,  those  who  had  been 
brought  to  love  the  Lord  Jesos,  consecrated  it  to 
building  a  house  to  the  honour  of  his  name  in 
which  to  meet  for  his  worship. 

As  they  laboured,  they  song  the  praises  of  God  ; 
while  they  worked,  their  instructor  preached ;  and 
thiis  the  first  baptist  chapel  on  the  island  was 
erected.  When  first  missionaries  of  this  denomina- 
tion from  England  visited  the  bland,  early  in 
1814,  they  found  the  good  old  man  surrounded  by 
a  congregation  of  five  or  six  bnndred  persons.  He 
lived  several  years  alUr  this,  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  tritimpbing  in  redeeming  love.  Mr,  Knibb 
(who  went  to  Jamaica  in  1825)  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  Moses  Baker,  whom  ho  calls  "  the 
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apostle  from  Africa  to  Africans ;"  and,  amidst  tbe 
tears  and  sobs  of  multitudes  of  his  rellow-coaiitry- 
meu,  cominitted  bis  reinaiiis  to  the  tomb. 

In  1780,  or  thereabouts,  Mr,  George  Lile,  a 
black  person,  connected  with  the  baptists  in  Georgia, 
left  America  on  account  of  the  war  with  England, 
and  went  to  Jamaica.  From  1783  he  preached  in 
and  about  Kingston,  and  his  labours  were  eridentl/ 
blessed  to  the  salvation  of  sonls.  Some,  yet  living, 
who  adorn  tbe  doctrines  of  God  our  Saviour,  were 
amongst  the  early  frniia  of  his  ministry. 

In  1814,  Mr.  Rows,  tbe  fiist  baptist  missionary 
sent  out  from  England,  arrived  at  Montego  Bay, 
with  Mrs.  Rowe  Falmoatb  was  the  contemplated 
scene  of  his  future  labours.  He  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  dreadfully  low  state  of  morals,  tbe 
almost  total  disregard  to  religion,  and  the  violent 
prejudice  which  he  found  to  prevail.  Persons  to 
whom  he  took  letters  of  introauction  received  him 
politely,  hut  gave  him  little  encouragement  respect- 
ing the  work  of  his  mission.  The  magistrates,  also, 
though  they  did  not  oppose  his  preaching  uldmalely, 
recommended  him  to  begin  hy  kee])ing  a  school. 
Unwilling  to  excite  hostility  at  the  outset,  he 
opened  a  school  at  Falmouth  in  April,  1814,  and 
in  June  following  intimated  his  intention  of  preach- 
ing in  his  own  house.  This  be  did.  Several 
respectable  persons  attended,  and  he  continued  for 
a  time  to  proceed  without  interruption.  He  was 
alterwards,  without  any  assigned  reason,  prohibit«  1 
from  preaching ;  hot  such  was  the  oniform  con- 
sistency of  his  character  as  to  produce  in  thb  minds 
of  the  chief  governor  of  the  parish,  and  other  ^^m. 
tlemen,  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  purity  of  hia 
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motives,  and  it  was  resolved  to  grant  him  I^al 
protection,  and  permit  hiin  to  resume  his  public 
duties ;  but  just  as  the  scene  began  to  brighten,  it 
pleased  God,  in  his  mysterious  providence,  to 
remove  the  faithful  laboui-er  to  his  heavenly  rest. 
Prior  loMr.  Rowe's  death,  Mr.  Lee  Compeer  was 
sent  out  as  a  baptist  missionary,  and  settled  at  Old 
Harbour,  in  St.  Dorothy  pariah,  with  a  view  prin- 
cipally to  the  instruction  of  negro  children  in  read- 
ing, and  in  the  principles  a(  the  christian  religion ; 
but,  shortly  afterwards  he  removed  to  Kingston,  ob- 
tained a  licence  to  preach,  and  became  the  pastor  of 
a  church  of  about  two  hundred  members.  Oa 
account  of  declining  health,  he  was  compelled,  in 
1817,  to  relinquish  his  engagement,  and  most 
encouraging  prospects  of  usefulness.  But  perhaps 
a  more  clear  and  concise  account  of  this  depart- 
uient  of  evangelical  labour  among  negroes  will  be 
obtained  by  giving  the  leading  events  of  the  mission 
in  chronological  order. 

1814.   Mr.  Rowe  at  Falraoudj. 

1816:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Compeer  at  Old  Harbour 
—death  of  Mr.  Rowe — Mr.  Compeer's  removal  to 
Kingston. 

1817.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ooultart  sent  out  Mr. 
Compeer  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  Coultart  succeeded  him  over  an  increasing  and 
prosperous  congregation  at  Kingston ;  also  esta- 
blished a  school.  Death  of  Mrs.  Coultart  Mr. 
Coultart,  in  consequence  of  impiured  health,  obliged 
to  return  (o  England  for  a  time. 

1818.  Two  new  missionaries,  Messrs,  Eilchmg 
and  Godden,  sent  out.  Mr.  Kitching  appointed  to 
tahe  charge  of  Mr.  Coultarl's  church  during  his 
absence. 
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1019.  Mr.  Godden  settled  at  SjianiBL  Towu, 
and  great  interest  excited.  Death  of  Mrs.  Godden, 
and  of  Mr.  Kitching. 

1S30.  KeCuni  of  Mr.  CoultarL  The  church  at 
Kingston  greatly  increased,  and  by  great  exertions 
among  the  people  themseives,  together  with  assist- 
ance obtained  from  friends  in  England  hy  Mr. 
Coultait,  purchased  premises  and  erected  a  com' 
modiotu  chapel.*  Mr,  Gndden  formed  a  church 
at  Spanish  Town.  His  dwelling-house  and  chapet 
burnt  down ;  the  fire  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  an  incendiary.  Other  premises  obtained, 
and  a  ch^>el  erected  in  a.  more  eligible  part  of  the 
toim.     Subordinate  stations  commenced. 

182S.  A  miiBionary  sent  from  the  church  at 
Kingston  to  another  part  of  the  island.  Mr. 
Vai^han,  a  proprietor,  on  nhoite  estates  the  vene- 
rable Moses  Baker  (now  disabled  by  age  and  in- 
firmity) had  long  taught,  applied  for  a  suitable 
person  to  instruct  the  negroes,  and  also  engage  in 
some  secular  employ;  Mr.  Tripp  (a  carpenter] 
was  sanctioned  by  the  society :  he  entered  upon 
this  service.  He  laboured  with  success  until  the 
death  of  Mrs. Tripp,  when,  on  account  of  his  familj, 
he  returned  to  England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tinson 
sent  out,  with  a  view  to  settle  at  Manchioneal,  in 
St.  Thomas's  in  the  East.  Mr.  Tinson 's  desire  to 
preach  opposed  by  one  magistrate  solely  from  a 
dread  lest  "  the  rarish  should  be  inuudated  by 
sectaries."  Mr.  Tinson  settled  over  a  second 
church  at  or  near  Kingston.  Preaching  com- 
menced by  the  missionaries  at  a  private  house  in 
Port  Royal. 

*  OpcDcd  ill  JaDiiary,  l^2i  capable  of  contaioing  Inu 
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1823.  Ml.  TbinuRs  Knibb  arrived  &om  Eng- 
laii<^.  He  Has  appointed  to  superintend  a  school 
connected  with  Mr.  Coultart's  church  at  Kingaton, 
and  fiequeiitly  preached  both  there  and  at  Port 
Royal.  This  eminently  foithrul,  zealous,  and 
energetic  man,  duiing  the  short  period  of  his  labour 
among  the  negroes,  was  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful, both  in  Ihe  school  and  in  the  pulpit.  Three 
new  missionaries  sent  out  to  Jamaica,  Mr.  James 
Phillippo,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Biuchdl. 

1824.  Mr.  Godden  obliged  to  return  to  England 
an  account  of  ill  health,  and  died  November  fol- 
lowing. Succeeded  at  Spaiiiih  Town  by  Mr. 
Phillippo.  Mr.  P.  for  some  time  prohibited  from 
preaching,  but  at  leugth  the  restrictions  taken  ol^ 
Bud  his  ministry  blessed,  to  the  great  increase  ot 
the  church  and  congregation.  Mr.  Enibb  died 
after  three  days'  illness,  and  his  widow  a  few 
monlhs  aflerwaids.  Mr.  Phillips  temporarily 
stationed  at  Kingston  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Coultart :  afterwards  commenced  a  r\ev  station  at 
Annotto  Bay.  Mr.  Burchell  succeeded  Mr.  Tripp 
at  Crooked  Spring,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Hon.  W.  Vaughan,  and  afterwards  formed  a  church 
at  Montego  Bay,  about  three  miles  distant,  over 
both  which  he  presided  with  great  success.  He 
also  commenced  one  or  two  other  stations.  A 
wealthy  proprietor  in  Westmoreland,  who  was 
fnendty  to  religious  instruction,  on  condition  that 
a  missionary  should  be  settled  on  his  estate,  offered 
piemiscs  at  not  more  than  one-third  their  value, 
which  were  purchased  by  the  society ;  and  here, 
too,  Mr.  BuTcliell  laboured,  until,  in  1826,  ho  was 
compelled  liy  ill  health  to  vbit  England. 
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1825.  Mr.  William  Knibb  succeeded  his  brother 
in  the  school  at  KingBton,  which  greatly  priMpered. 
He  also  became  pastor  of  a  newly-formed  cnurch 
at  Port  Royal.  The  church  at  Annotto  Bay, 
under  Mr.  Phillips,  very  flourishing ;  but  the 
career  of  Mr.  P.'a  diligent,  faithful,  and  successfnl 
l^un  closed  hy  death.  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  both 
died  of  fever  within  ttco  days  of  each  other. 

1826.  A  new  school-house  built  on  the  missian 
pretnises.  East  Queen  Street,  Kingston,  for  Mr. 
Knibb's  school,  which  soon  increased  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred  scholars.  Three  new  misaion- 
«ries  arrived  in  Jamaica,  Mr.  James  Flood,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Phillips  at  Annotto  Bay,  tmd  la- 
boured also  at  Mount  Charles,  where  he  resided. 
Mr.  James  Mann  went  to  Montego  Bay,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  Mr.  Burchell  during  his  absence 
on  that  and  other  stations.  Mr.  Mann  very  much 
beloved,  and  very  useful.  Mr.  Burchell  on  his 
return  found  the  churches  both  at  Moutego  Bay 
and  Crooked  Spring  in  a  very  pleasing  and  pros- 
perous state,  the  meetings  for  worship  well  at- 
tended, and  the  members  walking  in  peace  and 
brotherly  love.  Mr.  Baylis  went  to  Spanish  Town 
to  assist  Mr.  Phillippo,  and  superintend  a  school 
connected  with  that  station. 

1827.  Mr.  Burchell  returned  from  England, 
having  appealed  to  the  British  public,  and  ob- 
tained the  means  of  erecting  a  suitable  place  of 
worship  at  Montego  Bay,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards accomplished.  Mr.  Tinson's  church  and 
congregation,  which  had  met  in  an  old  dilapidated 
building  about  a  mile  from  Kingston,  removed 
into  the  city,  and  settled  in  eligible  premises ;  the 
church  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-twa 
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town  membera,  aud  about  two  hundred  living  on 
difierent  estates  JD  the  country.  Mr.  Conltort 
again  visited  England,  partly  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  state  of  Mrs.  C.'s  health, and  partly  with 
a  view  to  seek  aid  for  the  public  achools  connected 
with  his  society.  Mr.  Flood  removed  to  Kingston 
to  supply  Mr.  Coultart's  church  during  his  ab- 
sence. A  church  formed  at  Mount  Charles,  of 
which  Mr.  Baylis  became  pastor.  A  new-  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Joseph  Burton,  sent  out;  appointed, 
OR  bis  arrival,  to  relieve  Mr.  Flood,  at  Kingston, 
by  superintending  the  church  there  uniil  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Coultart.  Mr.  Flood  removed  to 
Annotto  Bay,  intending  to  give  his  whole  Bltention 
to  that  portion  of  the  mission.  The  Divine  bless- 
ing prospered  his  labours,  aud  he  soon  extended 
his  sphere  of  operations  by  opening  a  new  station 
at  Charlestown,  about  ten  miles  distant.  On  Mr. 
Coulturt's  return,  Mr.  Burton  removed  to  Port 
Maria ;  while  there  be  commenced  two  subordi- 
nate stations,  at  Oracabassa  and  Biay  Head,  and 
pui-cbased  premises  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of 
worship,  and  a  missionary  dwelling- bo  use.  This 
year  the  missionaries  wet  in  Kingston,  and  gave 
an  account  of  their  several  stations.  There  were 
at  this  time  eight  churches  in  the  island,  compre- 
heiiding  S246  members;  the  clear  increase  duiing 
the  previous  six  months  amounting  to  721. 

1828.  A  new  station  formed  at  Falmouth,  the 
principal  town  in  the  pariah  of  Trelawny,  about 
twenty..two  miles  east  of  Montego  Bay,  and  having 
a  slave  population  amounting  to  26,000,  many  of 
whom  had  been  iu  the  habit  of  attending  places 
of  worship  as  distant  as  Montego  Bay  and  Crooked 
Spring.     Mr.  Mum  was  stationed  here,  aud  had 
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much  satisfacljon  and  success  in  preocbiiig  the 
gospel,  as  well  as  in  witnessing  the  happy  lesiilts 
of  seed  sown  fourteen  yeurs  before  by  Mr.  Rowe, 
the  first  baptist  mismonary  who  settled  there,  and 
whose  labours  were  closed  almost  as  soon  as  com- 
menced. A  church  was  now  formed,  of  which 
Mr.  MauQ  became  the  pastor  :  he  also  obtaiiied  a 
licence  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Ridgeland,  the  es- 
tate above  inendoned  in  Westmoreland,  arouod 
wliich  the  uegro  population  amounted  to  50,000. 
This  year  an  associatioii  was  formed  to  assist  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  extending  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  throughout  the  island, 
and  especially  in  providing  for  the  supply  of  sta- 
tions left  destitute  either  by  the  absence  or  death 
of  their  ministers.  Mr.  Tinson  visiting  America 
and  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health:  his 
station  at  Hanover  Street,  Kingston,  supplied  by 
Mr.  Baylis. 

1829.  Mr,  Taylor,  previously  resident  in  the 
island,  joined  the  baptist  missionaries,  and  being 
accepted  by  the  Society,  was  ordained,  and  took 
charge  of  the  church  at  Old  Harbour;  and  shtnrtly 
after  opened  another  station  at  Hayes  Savanna, 
where  a  church  was  formed,  and  both  proved 
equally  prosperous.  Mr,  Knibh,  on  account  of 
ill  heaJth,  being  compelled  to  relinquish  his  school 
at  Kingston,  transferred  the  whole  of  his  time  and 
labours  to  direct  missionary  work :  he  left  Port 
Royal,  and  proceeded  to  Savanoa-la-Mar,  of  which 
cbnrcb  be  took  charge,  in  connexion  with  Ridge- 
land. In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Coultart's  ill  health, 
Mr.  C.  removed  from  Kingston  to  Mount  Charles 
to  superintend  that  station,  in  connexion  with  a. 
subordinate  one    commenced  by   Mr,  Baylis,  at 
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Zion's  Hill ;  Mr,  Baylis  removing  from  that  place 
to  Port  Maurice,  which  Mr.  Burton  left  to  succeed 
Mr.  Coullart,  at  Kingston.  Three  new  mission- 
nries,  with  their  wives,  arriTed  in  the  island  ;  Mr. 
Caiitlovr,  who  took  charge  of  Crooked  Spring 
church,  when  Mr.  Tinson  resumed  his  charge  at 
Kingston;  Mr.  Clarke,  who  took  the  school  in 
Kingston,  which  Mr.  Knihb  had  left,  and  also  the 
church  at  Port  Royal;  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  take  charge  of  two  stations 
about  that  time  transferred  from  another  mission- 
ary society,  namely,  St.  Ann's  Bay  and  Ocho 
Rios.  Two  new  stations  also  commenced  by  the 
indefatigable  Mann,  one  at  Rio  Bueno,  another  at 
Stewart's  Town. 

1830.  Death  of  Mr.  Mann,  under  whom  the 
church  at  Falmouth  had  greatly  increased,  and 
the  gospe!  been  extended  to  other  districts.  Mr. 
Knibb  became  his  successor,  and  was  similarly 
favoured  in  witnessing  and  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cause.  A  new  station  opened  by 
Mr.  Tinson,  at  Gallerts,  nineteen  miles  from 
Kingston. 

1831,  Mr.  Francis  Gardner  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  succeeded  Mr.  Knihb  at  Savanua-la-Mar 
and  Ridgeland.  Mr.  Josiah  Barlow,  who  came  to 
the  island  in  a  medical  capacity,  having  connected 
himself  with  the  missionaries,  was  gradually  brought 
forward  to  render  occasional  assistance,  and  at 
length  was  induced  to  resign  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  take  charge  of  the  school  in  Kingston, 
and  to  supply  the  church  at  Mount  Charles,  which 
had  frequemly  been  left  destitute.  Mr.  Burton, 
who  tiad  visited  England,  on  his  return  proceeded 
to  Manchioneal,  in  St  Thomas,  where  the  society 
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hoA  long  been  desirous  of  stationing  a  mismonary. 
He  was  received  with  gladness  by  the  □eighbouring 
poor,  who  were  hungering  for  the  word  of  life,  and 
entered  on  bis  labours  with  considerable  eacou- 
tagement,  though  not  without  difficulties.      This 

Sear  an  association  of  the  missionaries  was  held  at 
ulmouth  and  Montego  Bay,  nhen  it  appealed 
that  the  number  in  communion  wiib  the  several 
churches  amounted  to  10,838 ;  being  a  clear  in- 
crease, during  the  last  year,  of  nearly  two  iboiisand. 
At  this  lime,  two  missionaries  were  ordained, 
namely,  Mr  William  Wbiteborne,  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  law,  but 
becoming  deeply  impressed  with  the  concerns  of 
relieioQ,  waa  desirous  of  relinquishing  hia  legal 
profession,  and  devoting  himself  io  the  christian 
ministry.  He  connected  himself  with  ihe  baptist 
missionaries,  and  was  settled  over  the  stations  at 
Rio  Bueno  and  Stewart's  Town :  the  other,  Mr. 
Abbott,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  had  come  to 
Jamaica  on  account  of  his  health,  which  required 
a  wanner  climate.  Finding  the  climate  very  con- 
genial to  bis  health,  he  entered  on  a  commercial 
engagement,  but  after  some  time  relinquished  a 
lucrative  employment  that  he  might  engage  in 
preaching  the  gospel.  He  was  appointed  to  ilie 
stations  at  Lucea  and  Green  Island,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  another  society,  which  now 
relinq'iished  its  mission  in  Jamaica,  This  year 
Mr.  Cantlow  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of 
his  health.  His  absence  was  providenliallj'  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Kingdon,  who  bavmg  studied  for  the 
ministry,  was  in  Jamaica  for  change  of  cliaiaie, 
and  was  induced  to  remain  and  superintend  Mr. 
Cantlow 's  charge  until  his  return.     Mr.  Eingdon, 
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however,  was  obliged  to  leare  in  about  tliree 
roonihs ;  but  afterwards  relumed,  and  is  now 
labouring  as  a  regular  niiasionary.  This  year  the 
misaionaries  were  called  upon  to  moiim  over  the 
loss  of  a  promising  coadjutor,  Mr.  John  Griffiths, 
who  was  only  permitted  to  look  on  the  field  of 
labour,  and  then  called  away  to  the  mnnsion.s  of 
the  blest.  Within  nine  days  of  his  arrival  he 
died  of  yellow  fever.  Mr.  John  Shoveller  also 
was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  chureh  in  East 
Queen  Street.  His  health  was  good,  his  services 
eminently  acceptable,  his  usefulness  great,  and 
his  prospects  moat  encouraging,  but  he  was  re- 
moved by  death  within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival. 
This  year  Mr.  Burchell  was  compelled  to  visit 
England  for  a  short  season,  leaving  his  church  at 
Montego  Bay  principally  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Gardner,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Knibb  and 
Kingdon ;  Mr.  Abbott  taking  chaise  of  the 
Gumey's  .  Mount  church,  Mr.  Burton  having 
formed  a  church  at  Manchioneal,  opened  also  a 
station  at  Mount  Bay,  about  thirty  miles  distant 
Mr.  Clarke  having  resigned  the  school  in  Kings- 
ton, in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  White- 
horne,  went  to  reside  at  Port  Royal,  that  he  might 
give  his  whole  attention  to  that  and  to  two  sub- 
ordinate stations  at  Port  Henderson  aud  Musquito 
Point.  Mr.  Nicholls  extended  his  labours  to 
Brown's  Town,  a  settlement  in  the  interior,  where 
he  met  with  great  encouragement,  obtained  pre- 
mises, which  he  opened  for  religious  worship,  and 
formed  a  chorch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillippo  were 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  health  ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  of  labourere,  great  pros- 
perity attended  every  department  of  the  mission. 
2  za 
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Large  additions  had  been  mode,  oi  were  about 
to  be  made,  to  most  of  tbe  uhnrches.  A  new 
chapel  was  erected,  aiid  about  to  be  opened,  at 
Salter's  Hill ;  other  stations  were  about  to  be 
opened ;  and  the  tiute  and  strength  of  every  mis- 
sionary were  joyfully  Btraiued  to  the  utmost  in 
tbe  deli^Ltfnl  employment  of  preaching  the  gospel 
to  perishing  sinners. 

But  prosperity  proved  the  prelude  to  persecu- 
tion. The  enmity  of  a  great  majority  of  the  wbite 
inhabitants  against  religion  was  most  violent.  It 
had  all  along  been  manifested  in  attempts  to  pre- 
vent the  negroes  from  attending  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and,  in  many  instances,  in  cruel  [>er- 
secution  against  them,  solely  on  the  ground  of 
their  religion,  whether  as  discovered  in  their  at- 
tachment to  religious  exercises,  or  in  the  influence 
of  religious  principles  in  promoting  a  higher  degree 
of  molality  than  was  consistent  with  the  licentious 
practices  of  the  white  population.  This  enmity 
had  long  been  inflamed  by  the  growing  success  of 
tbe  mbsionaries,  and  only  a  pretext  was  wanting 
to  banish  out  of  the  island  every  faithful  minister 
of  the  gospel,  of  whatever  denomination.  At 
length  this  pretext  was  found :  a  rebelhon  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  arising,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  from  causes  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
missionaries;  but  the  very  men  who  had  provoked 
it  by  their  general  cruelty  and  oppression,  and 
who  had  rashly,  if  not  designedly  fomented  it  by 
unfounded  rumours,  immediately  cast  the  blame 
upon  the  missionaries,  as  Nero  cast  upon  the 
christians  the  blame  of  setting  lire  to  Rome.  Re- 
solved on  their  destruction,  they  instigated  the  mob 
to  acts  of  lawless  violence  against  the  chapels^  and 
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nssailed  the  character  and  lives  of  tlie  miasicnaries 
by  legalized  persecution  and  perjury.  The  par- 
ticulars of  their  sufierings  and  deliverance,  and  the 
result,  (unlocked  for  by  their  enemies,)  in  expe- 
diting the  abolition  of  slavery,  have  already  been 
detailed.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  a  summary 
of  the  state  of  the  mission  previously  to  the  re- 
bellion, the  condition  in  whith  it  was  placed  by 
that  tvent,  and  the  circumstances  that  have  since 
transpired . 

It  appears  then,  that  from  1814  to  the  close  of 
1831,  when  the  rebellion  broke,  out,  the  number 
of  missionaries  sent  out  (or  at  least  employed) 
by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  was  twenty- 
seven, of  whom  twenty-three  had  wives.  Eight  of  the 
missionaries,  and  five  of  their  wives,  bad  died. 
Three  had  left.  Five  were  temporarily  absent, 
and  eleven  were  in  actual  service,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
cbell  reached  the  island  in  time  to  share  the  per- 
secution. The  number  of  stations  amotmted  to 
upwards  of  ihirty,  at  most  of  which  places  there 
were  commodious  chapels,  built  partly  by  the 
voluntary  exertions  of  the  negroes,  partly  by  the 
liberality  of  christians  in  England.  The  number 
of  church  members  amounted  to  about  12,000, 
and  the  inquirers  to  about  17,000.  It  may  be 
calculated  that  some  thousands  had  died  in  the 
Lord,  who  had  been  brought  into  .the  way  of  sal- 
vation by  the  instrumentality  of  the  missionaries. 
Thus  they  had  not  been  left  to  labour  in  vain, 
uor  to  spend  their  strength  for  nought.  The 
number  of  negro  children  under  instruction  in 
the  school  was  from  five  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred. During  the  disturbances,  seven  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  imprisoned,  and  some  of  them  tried, 
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on  charges  which  hsd  not  the  slightest  lonndati^n 
in  truth  :  their  innocence,  in  every  case,  was  fulJv 
established,  but  their  labours  were  interrupted, 
which  tvas  far  more  grievous  to  them  than  any  per- 
tonal  iiijiiTies  or  indignities  they  suffered.  These 
were  Messrs.  Knibb,  Abbott,  Gardner,  Bnrchell, 
Whitehome,  Nicliols,  and  Barlow.  Messrs.  Knibb 
uid  Bivche})  came  to  England,  as  already  related; 
Mr.  Burton,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs, 
being  unable  to  prosecute  bis  regular  duties,  and 
having,  indeed,  been  committed  to  prison  for  preocb- 
ing,  visited  the  Bahama  isles,  in  which  he  has 
been  ever  siiice  actively  engaged  in  spreading 
the  gospel.  The  olber  missionaries  employed  every 
opportunity  in  their  power  of  collecting  the  scat- 
tered flocks,  and  feeding  them  with  the  bread  ol 
life.  To  this  number  were  added  Mr.  Dendy 
who  landed  with  Mr.  Burchell  at  the  time  of  the 
trouble,  and  Mr.  Kingdon,  who  followed,  and  both 
became  abarers  in  the  sufferings  of  their  brethren 
for  Cbrisf  s  sake. 

The  chapels  demolished,  some  by  fire,  and  others 
pulled  down,  were :  I.  Salter's  Hill,*  2.  Falmouth, 
3.  Stewart's  Town,  4.  Monlego  Bay,  5.  Brown's 
Town,  6.  Savanna  La  Mar,  7.  Ridgeland  (or 
Fuller's  Field,)  8.  St.  Anna  Bay,  9.  Rio  Bueno, 
10,  Hayes  Savancah,  H.  Lucea,  !2,  Ohio  Rios, 
13.   Green  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  chapels,  a  vast 
deal  of  private  property  was  destroyed,  belonging 

•  It  :i  worthy  of  remark  that  this  chapel  had  onlj  beea 
usudonce  for  divine  •ianhip,aDd  ou  that  oeca»oa  the  mis- 
sionariiis  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmoit  to  prevent  the 
threatened  revolt  of  Ihe  uegroes.  It  was  burnt  doiru  b; 
while  people. 
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either  to  the  missionaries  or  their  friends,  or  those 
who,  not  otherwise  conuected  with  tlieni,  had  let 
them  premises  either  for  worship  or  for  dwelling. 

It  has  already  been  stated  [p.  £33)  that  redress 
having  in  vftin  been  sought  on  the  spot,  our 
government  at  home,  anxious  to  secure  the  imme- 
diate return  of  the  missionaries,  had  paid  the  out- 
standing debts  on  the  chapels,  and  promised  half 
tlic  remainder,  on  condition  that  the  other  half 
should  be  raised  by  an  appeal  to  christian  liberality. 
The  result  of  this  appeal  was  to  he  communicated 
at  a  meeting  iu  London,  August  7.  The  sum 
required  was  £6,196,  but  on  the  winding  up  of 
accounts  it  proved  that  the  contributions  fell 
very  little  short  of  £14,000!  more  than  douhle 
the  sum  solicited.  "Blessed  be  thou,  Lord  God 
of  Israel  our  father,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thine, 
O  Lord,  is"  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all  that 
IS  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine.  Thine 
is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as 
head  above  all.  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of 
thee,  and  thou  reignest  over  all ;  and  in  thine 
hand  is  power  and  might,  and  in  thine  hand  it  is 
to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  miio  oil. 
Now  therefore,  our  God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise 
thy  glorious  name.  But  who  are  we,  and  what  is 
onr  people,  that  we  should  he  able  to  ofier  so  wil- 
lingly after  this  sort  ?  for  all  things  coine  of  thee, 
and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  missionaries  joyfully  bade 
farewell  to  their  friends  in  England,  and  hastened 
buck  to  their  emancipated  flocks,  to  gladden  their 
hearts  by  their  once  more  beholding  their  beloved 
teachers,  charged,  too,  with  the  means  of  rebuild- 
ing their  temples,  and  freed  from  every  restriction 
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OB  lo  preacliing  anil  hearing  the  gospel.  The  de- 
light with  which  ihey  were  welcomed,  both  by  tbeiv 
uiissioiiary  brethren  aiid  by  their  sable  charge, 
nnder  such  joyful  circumstances,  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Many  louehing  expres- 
sions of  negro  attachment,  gratitude,  and  fidelity, 
have  been  detailed,  such  as  must  for  ever  put  to 
silence,  if  it  had  not  been  done  long  ago,  the  base 
slanders  of  those  who  have  said  that  the  n^ro  race 
is  destitute  of  intellect  and  feeling,  and  incapable 
of  being  wrought  upon  by  instruction  or  religion. 
"  The  missionaries,"  to  adopt  the  celebrated  sen- 
tence of  a  late  eminent  divine,  (the  Rey.  Richard 
Watson,)  "  the  missionaries  have  dived  into  tb« 
mine  from  which  we  were  told  no  valuable  ore 
or  precious  stone  could  be  extracted,  and  they 
have  brought  up  the  gem  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
flashing  with  the  light  of  intellect,  and  glowing 
with  the  hues  of  christian  grace." 

The  present  state  of  the  baptist  mission  in  this" 
island  is  truly  encouraging.  The  regular  congre- 
gations are  as  numerous  as  ever;  and  when  it  is 
con^dered,  that  formerly  the  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  negroes'  attending  public  wor- 
ship rendered  it  impossible  for  the  same  pereons  to 
attend  constantly,  seldom  more  frequently  than 
alternate  sabbaths,  and  that  now  they  are  at  full 
Kberty  to  attend  constantly,  if  so  disposed,  a  pri- 
vilege of  which  they  seem  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves, it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  number 
of  actual  attendants  is  almost  doubted.  The  present 
number  of  stations  is  forty-four,  of  missionaries 
employed  nineteen,  besides  local  helpers. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Burton 
being  restricted  by  persecution  from  preaching  in 
Jamaica,  entered  upon  a  new  sphere  of  labour  in 
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the  Bithamos.  Tbia  had  long  been  conlemplated 
by  the  society  as  a  desirable  sphere,  there  having 
been  for  many  years  a  considerable  nuuiber  of 
persons  holding  the  religious  sentiments  of  this 
denomination,  who  greatly  needed  instruction  and 
guidance.  Mr.  Button,  therefore,  with  the  full 
concuiTence  of  )iis  brethren,  departed  Chitber.  He 
was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  not  only 
by  those  to  whom  he  specially  went,  but  also  by 
the  resident  clergymen,  and  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  been  proposing  among  them- 
selves lo  suggest  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
the  propriety  of  such  a.  step  being  taken.  The 
governor,  also.  Sir  John  Carmichaei  Smith,  ex- 
pressed much  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Burton's  arriral, 
aiid  gave  him  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his 
ministry  throughout  hb  jurisdiction,  avowing  bis 
thankfulness  that  any  ministers  of  the  gospel  would 
undertake  the  arduous  duty.  The  prospects  are 
truly  encouraging,  and  this  is  evidently  one  of  the 
long  series  of  beneficial  results  educed  by  the 
power  and  mercy  of  God  from  the  weak  hut  ma- 
lignant efforts  made  to  injure  his  cause  io  Jamaica. 
Mr.  NichoUs,  another  of  the  persecuted  Jamaica 
'onaries,  was  appointed  to  the  Bahamas,  but, 
count  of  declining  health,  was  compelled  to 
n  to  England.  Mr.  Pearson,  sent  out  by  the 
littee,  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  open- 
ings presented,  laboured  zealously  and  success- 
fully but  a  very  short  time,  when  he  was  called  to 
enter  on  his  heavenly  resL  Mr.  Burton  was  thus 
again  left  alone,  but  was  shortly  ofterwards  joined 
by  Mr.  Quant,  from  England,  and  Mr.  Bourne, 
from  Honduras. 

Tbia  one  faithful  labourer  hos  long  pursued 
bis  steady  coui'se  at  Belize,  in  Honduras.     He 
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went  ihitfaer  in  1822.  He  had  a  small  clmrcli  of 
steady  and  consistent  membeis,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  when  called  to  remove  to  a 
new  sphere  of  labour.  Beside  the  chapt'l  in  Belize, 
small  places  of  worship  hove  been  opened  in  two 
difPerent  villages,  with  a  sabbath -school  attached  to 
each,  where  die  service  of  God  is  regukriy  main- 
tained. Though  this  is  comparadvely  a  small 
station,  very  important  results  may  be  expected 
to  arise  from  it  on  the  surrounding  negro  popula- 
tion. A  steady,  consistent  church  of  Christ,  how- 
ever small,  is  li^e  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place: 
it  will  direct,  it  will  attract ;  and  now  that  slavery, 
that  great  bar  to  the  spread  of  tbe  gospel,  is  re- 
moved from  the  British  settlements,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  will 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified." 

The  General  Baptists  established  three  mis- 
sionary stations  in  Jamaica  in  1826.  Such  success 
attended  their  labours  that  the  erection  of  large 
chapels  became  desirable  ;  but  want  of  funds  pre- 
vented the  attainment  of  this  object ;  and  death, 
sickness,  and  other  untoward  circumstances,  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  mission ; 
the  stations  were  therefore  transferred  to  the  baptist 
missionaries,  and  most  of  the  converts  joined  their 
churches.  Meanwhile,  the  General  Baptist  Society 
has  concentrated  its  energies,  and  extended  its  ope- 
rations in  the  East  Indies,  where,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  great  success  has  attended  its  labours. 

The  Wealeyan  methodiats,  at  an  early  period  of 
their  history,  discovered  a  noble  abhorrence  of 
the  detestable  system  of  slaverv,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  impart  to  the  injured  negioea  tbe  conso- 
lations of  that  blessed  gospel  wliich  alone  could 
render  slavery  tolerable.     Dr.  Coke,  an  intimate 
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Trietid  and  coadjutor  of  the  founder  of  methodism, 
repeatedly  visited  America,  where,  as  in  Gieat 
firilain  and  Ireland,  be  enjoyed  a  well-deaerved 
popularity,  and  was  blessed  with  distinguished  use- 
fulness ;  but  he  saw  man  oppressed  by  his  fellow- 
man,  and  by  christians,  too,  without  a  feeling  o( 
leinorse,  shame,  or  conviction  of  sin,  "  And  that 
righteous  man  dwelling  among  them,  in  seeing 
and  hearing,  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day  with  theii  imlawful  deeds."  At  length  he 
took  occasion  to  introduce  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  expatiated  on  its  injustice  in  terms  that  were 
not  calculated  to  flatter  his  auditors.  Many  were 
provoked  to  heat  those  truths  which  from  their 
earliest  infancy  they  had  been  taught  to  stifle,  and 
which  interest  still  inslmcted  them  to  conceal.  A 
small  party  withdrew  from  the  house,  and  formed 
a  combination  to  ofler  him  personal  violence  as 
soon  as  he  came  out.  A  fashionable  lady  who  was 
present  oifered  to  give  the  mob  £fiO  if  they  would 
seize  the  preBcher  and  give  him  a  hundred  lashes. 
On  leaving  the  house  Dr.  Coke  found  himself  sur- 
rounded with  a  ferocious  party,  who  were  proceed- 
ing to  put  their  threats  into  execution,  but  being 
deterred  by  the  mterference  of  a  magistrate  and  a 
military  officer,  thev  gave  vent  to  their  rage  in  idle 
imprecations,  and  suffered  the  object  of  their  ven- 
geance to  escape  without  further  molestation.  But 
rage  and  hostility  were  not  the  only  effects  pi-o- 
duced  by  this  discourse.  The  magistrate  who  had 
protected  Dr.  Coke  began  to  view  the  subject  in  a 
more  serious  light,  and  was  so  convinced  by  his 
arguments  that  he  immediately  emancipated  fifteen 
slaves.  His  example  was  followed  by  one  or  two 
others,  and  the  subject  was  at  last  brought  before 
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the  notice  orpinressng  christians.  At  the  follow- 
ing conference  Dr.  Coke  prevailed  upon  its  mem- 
bers to  tagn  a  petition  to  the  legislative  assemhly 
of  North  Carolinft,  praying  them  to  pass  an  act  to 
legalize  the  emancipation  of  slaves  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  owners.  The  object  of  the  petition,  huw- 
ever,  wu  not  obtained. 

In  Virginia  the  iaws  permitted  the  emancipation 
of  slaves.  Theie  again  Dr.  Coke  pleaded  vrith 
those  who  held  them  in  unrighteous  bondage; 
and  be  laboured  also  to  enfotiie  on  the  negroes  the 
duty  of  obedience  while  thus  held  in  bondage. 
The  benefiU  of  his  exhortations  mutually  operated 
on  masters  and  slaves,  but  bis  endeavours  were  not 
successful  in  promoting,  on  any  considerable  scale, 
either  the  emancipation  or  religious  instmction  of 
the  negroes,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  retnmed  to 
England. 

In  1786  Dr.  Coke  a  second  time  sailitd  for 
America.  He  had  a  most  perilous  voyage ;  and 
as  it  was  found  im practicable,  from  the  shattered 
state  of  the  vessel  after  violent  slorras,  aud  the 
scantiness  ofprovisions  remaining,  to  reach  America 
during  the  windt,  it  was  resolved  to  alter  th»r 
course,  and  proceed  with  all  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies.  This,  through  the  preserving  mercy  of 
God,  they  were  permitted  to  accomplish;  and 
their  weather-beaten  bark  cast  anchor  in  the  har- 


tbe  West  Indies  may  be  regarded  as  laying  tbe 
foundation  of  the  extensive  and  successful  opera- 
tions of  that  religious  body  to  which  they  belonged. 
Their  doctrines,  however,  were  not  wholly  unknown 
even   before  that  important  period.      Nathaniel 
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Gilbert,  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly  in  Anti- 
gua, having  been  to  England  for  bis  health,  while 
there  was  pro videnti ally  led  to  hear  Mr.  Wesley. 
It  pleased  God  to  accompany  the  word  with  power 
to  his  soul,  and  he  returned  Cu  hia  duties  in  An* 
tigua,  not  only  with  renewed  health,  but  with  a 
heart  animated  by  the  love  of  God,  and  a  benevo- 
lent desire  for  the  Balvation  of  sinners.  He  espe- 
cially mourned  over  the  neglected  condition  of  the 
negroes,  living  without  God,  and  without  hope 
in  the  world.  He  collected  a  few  persons  together 
in  his  house,  with  whom  he  prayed,  and  whom  he 
exhorted  to  Bee  from  the  wnith  to  come.  To 
preach  to  the  whites  was  a  deed  scarcely  to  be 
tolerated,  but  that  he  should  ever  descend  to  pro- 
claim among  the  slaves  redemption  through  the 
blood  of  Christ— this  was  regarded  as  a  total  for- 
feiture of  the  dignity  of  his  official  character.  How- 
ever, it  pleased  God  to  own  and  bless  his  labours ; 
»nner3,  without  distinction  of  colour,  were,  under' 
his  instrumentality,  turned  from  the  error  of  their 
ways  to  serve  the  living  God.  A  church  of  uearly 
two  hundred  members  was  gathered  ;  but  by  the 
myslerious  dispensation  of  Providence,  this  good 
man  was  removed  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
snd  his  followers  left  in  a  forlorn  condition.  After 
many  trials  and  fluctuations,  the  few  who  remained 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  society  were  rejoiced  by  tlie 
arrival  of  one  who  was  to  become  the  helper  of 
their  faith.  This  was  Mr.  John  Baxter,  a  ship- 
wright, sent  by  the  government  of  England  from 
the  Royal  Dock-yard  at  Chatham,  to  fill  a  depart- 
ment in  the  same  line  at  Antigua.  This  good 
nun  had  been  for  twelve  yean  a  member  of  the 
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Wesleyan  society,  and  for  some  tiioe  had  be«n 
employed  as  a  local  t>r«acber.  On  his  arrival  in 
Antigua,  he  (bund  ttiat  the  negroes  awakened 
hy  Mr.  Gilbert's  labours  had  been  kept  together 
bjT  means  of  two  black  wnnen,  who  had  continned 
praying  and  meeting  CTery  night  with  those  who 
were  witling  to  attend.  Mr.  Baxter,  on  his  arriral, 
preached  on  the  Saturday  night  to  about  thirty; 
on  Sunday  morning  to  the  same  nnmber ;  in  th« 
afternoon  to  four  or  five  hundred ;  and  in  a  short 
time  his  conEregatton  amounted  to  such  a  number 
as  filled  both  the  house  and  the  yard.  Eight 
years  intervened  between  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Baxter 
and  that  of  Dr.  Coke,  daring  which  time  the 
former  devoted  all  the  leisure  hours  which  his 
avocations  would  allow  to  the  work  of  the  minbtry. 
Afier  a  time  his  hands  were  slrengthened  by  the 
airival  of  several  persons  disposed  to  co-(^rate 
with  him,  in  particular  a  pious  emigrant  aod  his 
family,  from  Ireland. 

In  1783  this  little  band  were  enabled  to  rear  a 
house  for  the  worship  of  God — the  first  methodist 
chapel  ever  erected  in  the  torrid  zone.  New 
places  were  opened  for  preaching,  which  Baxter 
supplied  as  for  as  was  compatible  with  the  dischai^ 
of  his  secular  duties,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
persons  had  joined  the  society  prior  to  Dr.  Coke's 
arrival,  and  before  any  regular  missions  were 
established ;  a  striking  instance  of  what  may, 
under  the  Divine  bkssibg,  be  accomplished,  even 
where  few  advantages  are  possessed,  if  (here  is  a 
thorough  consecialiMi  of  the  heart  and  soul  and 
powers  to  the  sacred  cause. 

On  the  very  day   of  Dr.  Coke's  landing    in 
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Antigua,  he  met  Mr.  Baxter  proceeding  to  the 
chapel :  they  were  peraonally  unknowD  Co  each 
other,  thoogfa  not  by  n&me  and  character ;  and 
ft  very  short  interchange  of  sentiment  called  forth 
a  congeniality  of  Bpiril  and  an  unreservedneas  of 
tommunication.  Dr.  Coke  immediately  hegan 
preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  to  cronded 
congregations  ;  and  (like  the  apostles  of  old)  was 
laden  with  many  honours,  which,  howeter,  were 
as  nothing  in  his  esteem  compared  with  the  hope 
of  real  usefulness.  At  his  request  Mr.  Baxter 
relinquished  his  secular  pursuits,  and  gave  him- 
self wholly  to  the  miuiatiy.  He  continued  to 
labour  in  various  parts  tvith  unblemished  reputation 
aud  eminent  usefulness  until  the  year  180A,  when 
he  was  called  to  his  reward.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  island  were  exceedingly  desirous  of  retaining 
Dr.  Coke  among  them  ;  to  this  he  would  not  con- 
sent, for  he  was  intent  on  spreading  more  ex- 
tensively the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom ; 
but  he  left  one  of  his  associates  to  assist  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  then  prepared  to  visit  several  other 
islands  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  where 
there  appeared  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  mis- 
sion. They  first  visited  Dominica,  then  St.  Vin- 
cent's and  St.  Chiristopher's,  in  each  of  which 
islands  they  were  much  encouraged  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  influential  persons,  and  by  finding  sotne 
pious  chamcters  likely  to  co-operate  in  their  de- 

XThe  negroes  received  their  mission  with 
;tion  and  gladness,  and,  as  much  as  their 
situations  permitted,  consorted  with  some  pious 
soldiers  in  the  barracks,  whose  society  was  likely 
to  deepen   and  mature  the  impiesaion  made  on 
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their  miodR.  At  Nevis  they  could  at  first  find  uo 
prospect  of  a  favourable  Tecepttonj  but  aller-ex- 
perience  does  not  always  confirm  first  appearajices : 
they  were  subseqaeotly  invited  to  that  island ;  and 
later  years  vittU  religion  flourished  there  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  those  places  which  at  first 
presented  a  more  promising  aspect.  The  island 
of  St.  Euslatitu  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Dutch:  Dr.  Coke  and  bia  associates,  however, 
were  received  there  in  a  manner  that  excited  their 
most  sanguine  hopes.  A  number  ef  free  blacks 
having  heard  of  them  from  ihe  neighbouring  islands, 
awaited  their  urival,  prepared  a  house  for  their 
reception,  and  collected  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  their  journey.  Such  uaexpecied  hos- 
pitality of  coarse  awakened  inquiry,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  some  time  before  a  slave,  named  Harry, 
had  been  brought  Jrom  America,  where  he  had 
been  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
hod  united  himself  to  the  method ist  society. 
Finding  himself,  in  his  new  abode,  without  any 
spiritutJ  associates,  and  totally  destitute  of  the 
means  of  grace,  he  endeavom«d  to  supply  these 
defects  to  die  ntmost  of  his  power  by  procudming 
the  gospel  to  his  f^low-slaves.  The  novelty  of 
his  preaching  attracted  a  great  number  of  beareis, 
and  among  others,  on  one  occasion,  the  governor 
of  the  island,  who,  approving  of  what  he  beard, 
indirectly  sanctioned  Harry's  preaching,  and  shel- 
tered him  fivm  persecnlion.  But  after  a  time, 
the  effects  produced  on  the  negroes  by  his  preach- 
ing created  an  alarm  among  the  planters,  and  he 
was  forbidden  to  preach  any  more,  under  very 
severe  penalties.     It  was  laibei  singular  that  Dr. 
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Coke  arrived  on  tlie  island  the  very  day  Hany 
iras  doomed  to  nlence. 

After  some  6me,  though  be  do  more  presumed 
Id  preM:b,  be  agun  ventinvd  to  pray  with  bis  asso- 
ciates, wbicb  be  did  not  conceive  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  orders  he  had  receired.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  mistaken;  be  was  apprehended,  cruelly 
whipped,  then  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  after- 
wards  iwniahed  the  island.  He  bore  his  sufferings 
with  christian  fortitude  and  meekness.  At  the 
close  of  bis  imprisonment  he  was  secretly  removed, 
and  the  place  of  his  confinement  remained  for  ten 
yean  an  impenetrable  secret ;  nor  was  it  thought 
that  it  would  ever  be  developed  until  the  sea  should 
give  up  its  dead.  But  in  the  year  1796  Dr.  Coke 
visited  the  American  continent,  and  there  met  with 
Black  Harry,  alive  and  well,  and  free.  He  in- 
formed the  Doctor  that  the  ship  in  which  he  was 
transported  from  the  island  baa  brought  a  cargo 
of  slaves  to  the  continent,  where  he  had  since 
resided,  without  being  exposed  to  the  brutality 
he  had  experienced  in  former  years.  His  piety 
and  seal  appeared  to  have  remained  unshaken  by 
changing  circumstances  and  lapse  of  lime,  and  be 
was  nighly  useful  in  the  society  with  which  he 
connected  himself.  To  return  to  St.  Eustatius, 
though  many  encouraging  circumstances  presented 
themselves,  and  the  people  were  more  desirous  of 
hearing  the  gospel  Uian  in  any  other  place  that 
had  been  visited,  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way 
by  the  government,  and  no  mission  could  be  esta- 
blished on  the  island  at  that  time. 

After  this.  Dr.  Coke  proceeded  to  America,  and 
then  returned  to  England,  to  leport  the  state  of  the 
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several  West  Indiui  islttnda  which  he  had  surveyed, 
and  take  measures  for  sending  missionariea  to 
those  places  which  seemed  to  have  been  opened  by 
DiriDe  Providence. 

Haring  represented  the  case  of  these  islands, 
and  especially  die  melancholy  condition  of  the 
poor  slaves,  it  was  determined  by  the  methodist 
conference  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  as  soon 
as  some  plan  could  be  devised  for  their  support 
The  soul  of  Dr.  Coke  was  so  completely  absoiiwd 
in  the  importance  of  the  work,  that  he  cheer- 
fully undertook  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  and  en- 
gaged to  travel  through  the  country  to  represent 
their  condition  to  the  benevolent  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  actually  begged  from  door  to  door.  In 
this  Mif-denving  course  he  persevered  with  great 
■access  untit  death  terminated  his  labours. 

In  1788  three  missionaries  were  appointed  f<ar 
the  West  Indies,  in  addition  to  those  idready  ein- 
^oyed,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Coke,  who  prepared  to  accompany  them 
thither.  They  first  visited  Bariwdoes,  whence  two 
of  the  missionaries  were  despatched  to  St.  Vin- 
cent's, one  remaining  with  Dr.  Coke,  wBlching  for 
an  opportunity  of  eSecting  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel.  They  found  some  pious  soldiers  be- 
longing to  an  Irish  regiment,  who  had  already 
made  some  efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge  ol 
Christ,  and  hod  met  with  encouragement  from  a 
merchant  named  Button,  who  had  provided  them 
with  a  large  roomj  formerly  a  warehouse,  where 
they  regularly  assembled  for  worship.  These  la- 
vourable  circumstances  facilitated  the  way  of  Dr. 
Coke  and  his  companion.    Several  other  inflitential 
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persoiu  were  disposed  to  favour  the  design,  and 
p«niiil  their  slaves  to  receive  instruction.  Thus  a 
mission  was  established  in  that  island  among  a 
population  of  70,000  blacks,  and  nearly  30,000 
whites;  amission  which  has  maintained  its  ground, 
and  been  instruioen*^  in  turning  many  soiQs  fruni 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to 
God. 

Dr.  Coke,  having  arranged  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  accommodation  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Peorce, 
tbe  miBBianary  who  waa  to  remaiu  in  Borbadoes, 
left  him  there,  and  followed  his  other  friends  to 
St.  Vincent's.  Mr.  Baxter  and  his  wife  hod 
already  taken  up  Iheir  abode  in  this  island,  and 
deprived  themselves  of  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life  in  order  to  extend  the  blessings  of  christian 
instruction  to  the  Canhs,  a  large  number  of  whom 
inhabited  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  island. 
This  benevolent  eflbrt  was  not  attended  with  tbe 
success  that  wis  desired.  The  propensities  to  war 
and  hunting  among  this  savage  people  render  them 
exceedingly  inaccessible  to  the  cnrdinary  methods  of 
instruction:  theyarenot,  however, beyond  the  leach 
of  Divine  grace,  and  some  success  has  crowned 
more  recent  efforts  of  christian  benevolence. 

Two  missionaries,  Messrs.  Gamble  and  Clarke, 
Temiuned  in  the  English  division  of  the  island. 
Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  I^mb  next  visited  Dominica, 
where  they  remained  five  days.  Their  preaching 
was  blesseid  to  several  persons  ;  and  as  tney  found 
some  who  were  already  acquainted  with  the  power 
of  the  gospel,  having  attended  the  means  of  grace 
in  other  islands,  before  they  led  they  formed  a 
small  socie^,  couaisUng  of  twenty-fout  members. 
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They  next  visited  St.  CbristopherB  uid  Autigua, 
wliere  the  wilderness  and  soliiary  places  were 
made  glad,  and  the  desert  began  to  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Bat  at  Sl  Eustatius  the  iron 
band  of  persecution  bad  been  severely  laid  on  the 
followers  of  Jesus.  Black  Harry,  as  already  re- 
lated, bad  been  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  pray- 
ing, publicly  flogged,  and  banished  the  island ; 
and  a  law  was  established  denouncing  that  ofTence 
with  fines,  whipping,  coiifiscation,  and  banisb- 
toent!  The  door  was  completely  shut  by  per- 
aecu^D  Bgunst  the  admission  of  missionaries ;  but 
already  the  gospel  bad  proved  lilie  a  little  leaven, 
which  was  secretly  and  irresistibly  spreading ; 
between  two  and  three  hundred  persons  appeared 
to  have  been  brought  under  its  influence. 

They  nest  Tisited  the  island  of  Saba,  which,  aa 
well  aa  SL  Eustatius,  belonged  to  Hollaud.  There 
they  were  joyfuilj'  received,  and  indnlged  pleasing 
hopes  of  success,  which,  bowBTer,  were  soou  fiiis- 
trated.  The  governor  of  St.  Eustatius  was  goveinor- 
general  of  all  the  Dutch  islands,  and  he  no  sooner 
heard  that  a  missionary  was  about  to  be  stationed 
at  Saba,  than  he  issued  orders  for  his  immediate 
espulsion,  with  which  the  governor  of  Saba  was 
compelled  to  comply,  though  with  evident  reluct- 

The  mis^onaries  then  proceeded  lo  Tortola  and 
Santa  Cruz,  in  both  which  islands  the  prospects 
were  invidng  and  encourBging.  Dr.  Coke,  there- 
fore, left  the  only  missionary  who  remained  nn< 
employed,  to  divide  his  services  between  those 
islands,  intendit^  himself  to  visit  Januuca,  and 
ascertain  the  moral  condititm  of  the  slaves,  in  order. 
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Qii  his  return  to  Englant),  to  lay  the  cue  liefbre 
the  christittn  public,  and  obtain  the  means  of  send- 
ing forth  additional  missionaries.  The  first  re- 
ception of  Dt.  Coke  in  this  populoua  island  was 
highly  flattering  ;  and  it  wm  his  earliest  care  to 
provide  for  the  openings  which  Divine  Providence 
had  effected ;  but  persecution  and  opposition  ro 
ihe  spread  of  the  gospel  aroong  the  negroes  were 
soon  manifested.  Every  efibrt  that  ingenuity  could 
devise,  or  infltience  accomplish,  was  employed  to 
prevent  them  from  receiving  instruction  ;  yet  then, 
as  at  a  moi'e  recent  period,  God  was  pleased  to 
carry  on  his  work,  even  in  the  midst  of  persecu- 
tion. Dr.  Coke  was  successful  in  procuring  ibe 
repeal  of  several  persecuting  edicts  by  bis  Tepie- 
sentations  to  the  legislature  at  home ;  enough, 
however,  remained  to  hamper  the  eSbrts  of  mis- 
sionaries of  all  denominations,  until  slavery  itself 
was  abolished,  and  slaves  were  restored  to  the  rank 
of  inteihgent  and  responsihle  beings. 

After  revisiting  England,  and  again  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  negroes  there.  Dr.  Coke  again 
embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  accompanied  by 
two  missionary  brethren,  who  were  to  be  stationed 
on  such  of  the  islands  as  should  seem  to  have  the 
strongest  claim.  Barbadoes,  where  they  first 
landed,  had  been  the  scene  of  persecution,  the 
missionaries  having  been  attacked  by  an  unprin- 
cipled mob,  whom  the  magistrates  indirectly  en- 
couraged. The  methodista  were  called  in  derision 
ty  the  singular  name  of  hallehijab — even  the 
little  children  in  the  streets  calling  them  "  Hal- 
lelujah," as  they  passed  along.  Perhaps,  through 
their  instrumentality,  some  who  thoughtlessly 
■employed  in  derision  a  sacred  word,  which  they 
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did  not  andentand,  were  eftenarda  brought  to 
imdentaad  its  import,  and  with  uuderstondiug 
and  derolion  of  heut  to  say,  Hnllelajah  !  praise 
the  Lord  !  Dr.  Coke  afterwards  vieiled  Sc  Vin- 
cent's, Grenada,  Antigua,  Montaerrat,  St.  Chiis- 
tO}Aer's,  Nevis,  and  Jamaica,  meeting  with  various 
d^rees  of  encouragement;  sometimes  assaulted  and 
tlireatened,  at  others  o^dially  received,  and  in  each 
place  finding  that  his  ptevioiis  labours  and  those 
of  his  brethren  had  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

In  1792  Dr.  Coke  again  visited  the  West  Indian 
islands,  when  he  found  the  door  still  shut  against 
the  gospel  in  St  Eustatius ;  also  that  persecution 
had  raged  at  St.  Vincent's,  and  that  Mr.  Lamb, 
the  misnonarj',  was  then  in  gaol  ftn-  the  crime  of 
preaching  to  negroes.  But  persecution  often  de- 
feats its  own  end ;  even  those  who  were  not  friends 
to  metbodism  were  ind^piant  at  the  severity  with 
which  an  innocent  man  was  treated ;  and  among 
the  negroes  a  desire  to  hear  the  gospel  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  they  had 
to  encounter.  Several  gentlemen  of  high  cha- 
racter and  influence  testified  their  respect  ibr  Mr. 
Lamb  by  visiting  him  in  prison,  accounting  it 
no  disgrace,  but  an  honour,  to  do  so.  Even  the 
magistrates  wished  and  hoped  that  he  would  have 
paid  the  fine  rather  than  have  gone  to  prison. 
He,  however,  resolved  to  eiidnre  the  full  period  of 
imprisonment  rather  than  voluntarily  to  concede 
any  thing  to  a  persecuting  law,  hoping  that  his 
constancy  might  pave  the  way  for  liberty  to  future 
missionaries.  On  his  release  be  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  islands.  Dr.  Coke  having  visited  Nevis, 
Demerera,  and  Antigua,  returned  to  England,  and 
pTMented  to  his  majesty  in  council  a  memorial  on 
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tlie  subject  of  the  penecution,  which  l«d  to  par- 
ticular inquiries  on  (he  part  of  government,  as 
to  the  conduct  of  tlie  metbodiat  missionaries, 
elicited  very  satisfactory  testimoniala,  and  ulti* 
mately  procured  the  repat  of  the  persecuting  edict. 
The  inde&tigable  Dr.  Coke  made  a  similar  eflbrt 
with  the  Dutch  government  on  Lehalf  of  St.  Eusta- 
dua,  but  it  proved  unavailing. 

A  very  common  plea  set  up  against  the  preachers 
and  professors  of  religiou  is  that  of  disloyalty ; 
a  plea  which  has,  however,  been  successfully  re- 
futed, in  no  instance  more  strikingly  than  in  that 
of  the  pious  negroes  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 
When  apprehensioiis  were  entertained  of  a  French 
invasion,  the  authorities  of  Tortola,  Antigua,  and 
St.  Vincent's,  finding  their  military  force  insuf- 
ficient, applied  to  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  to 
make  out  a  liat  of  all  negroes  whom  tbey  con- 
sidered capable  of  bearing  arms,  when  they  wen 
immediately  armed  and  trained  for  the  defence  of 
their  respective  islands.  They  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and,  when  di- 
rected, repaired  peaceably  to  their  former  employ- 
ments. At  the  capture  of  Domiuica  many  of  the 
negroes  bravely  fell  in  defence  of  the  island ;  and  at 
St  Vincent's,  a  plot  having  been  laid  among  the 
negroes  to  rise  and  murder  the  white  inhabitants, 
the  design  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  pious 
negro,  who  communicaled  it  to  the  missionary. 
Information  was  immediately  given  to  governmeut, 
and  tbe  mischief  averted.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  enlightened  members  of  the  British 
government  have  been  disposed  to  forward  mis* 
sionary  designs.  We  have  a  pleasing  iustunce  of 
this  in  tlie  following  letter  to  Dr.  Coke : — 
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General  Po$t  Offiet,  Jan.  3,  1799. 

SiK, — I  au)  directed  by  the  postmaster-general 
to  acquaint  vou,  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the 
Isl  instant,  tnat  their  lordships  have  been  pleased 
to  pennit  Mr.  James  Richardson  and  Mr.  John 
Stephenson,  who  are  going  as  missionaries  to 
Jamaica  and  Bermuda,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
negroes,  to  embark  on  board  the  packets  without 
payment  of  the  king's  head-money,  and  I  have 
signified  the  same  to  the  agent  at  Falmouth,  that 
he  may  suflcr  them  to  proceed  accordingly. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
F.  Freeling,  Secretary. 

Rev.  T.  Coke,  City  Road. 

In  1799  the  work  in  the  West  Indies  had  bo 
greatly  increased,  that  twelve  missionaries  were 
•ent  wither  in  the  space  of  eleven  months,  and 
it  was  reckoned  that  the  converts  amonnted  to 
eleren  thousand,  besides  many  who  had  departed 
in  the  faith.  This  year  Dr.  Coke  again  vi- 
sited the  islands,  for  the  last  time.  He  con- 
tinued through  life  the  iodelatigable  friend  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  missionary  cause,  watching  and  op- 
posing persecuting  colonial  laws,  travelling  ahout 
to  procure  supplies  for  the  missions,  encouraging 
the  sending  out  of  able  and  faithful  men,  and 
in  every  way  promoting  the  sacred  cause.  At 
length  he  was  die  means  of  originating  a  mission 
to  India,  and  engaged  himself  to  go  to  Ceylon, 
accompanied  by  several  other  missionary  brethren 
and  their  wives;  but  at  this  interesting  juncture 
it  pleased  God  to  put  a  period  to  his  labours. 
Ho  died  suddenly  on  the  passage.  May  3rd,  1814, 
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The  missioas  smoog  the  negroes  have  ever  since 
been  carried  on  with  great  zeal  and  success.  The 
(oltDwing  list  shows  the  date  of  their  commeDce- 
ment:— Antigua,  1787;  St.  Vincent's,  1787;  Bm- 
badoea,  1787;  Dominica,  1788;  Tortola,  1789; 
Jamaica,  1789;  Bermuda,  1799;  Bahama  isles, 
1801  ;  St.  Domingo,  1817;  St.  Eustatius,  1787; 
Nevis,  1789;  Grenada,  1793;  St.  Bartholomew, 
1797;  St.  Christopher's,  1787  :•  Angiiilla,  1828; 
St.  Martin's,  1819;  Tobago,  1818;  Montsetrat, 
1820;  Trinidad,  1809;  Deoierara,  1814;  Hon< 
dums,  IB26;  Southern  Africa,  1816;  Western 
Africa  (Sierra  Leone),  1811. 

A  succession  of  faithful,  laborious  men  have 
filled  these  variona  stations ;  many  of  these  de- 
voted miasiouaries  have  fallen  in  their  holy  work, 
bnt  their  labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  Not  a  year 
has  passed  but  the  gospel,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, under  the  Divine  agency,  has  proved 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  hundreds  of 
negroes  among  whom  they  have  laboured. 

•  Tbe  year  1826  wai  rendered  {winfullr  memonible  to 
this  miwian  by  the  lass  of  &'t  of  its  mlnsioiiaiiei,  with  two 
wives,  aad  Tonr  children,  bf  shipwreck.  The;  were  BoiiiE 
to  attend  a  district  meeting,  when  a  moit  tremendoni 
■torm  aruie.  After  ilra^lin;  manj  honn  with  wind)  aod 
waves,  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  of  the  whola  party,  one 
alone  sntvived  the  hevt-rendiug  stroke,  which  left  her  ■ 
desolate  widow,  and  the  Antigua  station  was  mysteriously 
deprived  of  all  its  misrionariei.  The  snflererawere,  Mr.  and 
>Irs.White,  with  their  threechildren;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tniscott, 
aod  one  child;  Mr.  Jones  (Mrs.  Jones  wu  the  one  who 
escaped),  Hr.  Hillier,  who  left  a  widow  with  Bve  children  ; 
and  Mt.  Oke.  In  the  awful  moments  of  iDspense  and  ex- 
tremity they  were  enabled  to  commit  themselves  and  each 
other  to  the  keepiDgofa  covenant  Ood. 
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In  1830  the  Wesleyan  Society  had  58  mi»- 
skmarieA  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  upwards 
of  31,000  membera,  and  neEiriy  11,000  children 
and  aiiults  in  daily  and  Sunday  achoola;  some  of 
them  taught  to  read,  but  the  greater  part  being 
limited  to  oral  instruction. 

In  1833  the  number  of  meinbera  amounted  to 
upwards  or  33,000,  and  more  than  8,000  children 
and  adults  were  taaght  to  read  the  holy  scriptures, 
in  the  Sunday,  daily,  and  infant  schools  connected 
with  thia  society.  The  report  issued,  April,  1834, 
stales  that  71  accredited  ministers  were  employed 
U  missionaries  in  the  Weat  Indies,  besidea  cate- 
cbists  and  other  subordinate  agentu,  having  the 
spiritual  care  of  about  32,000  persons  aa  recognized 
members,  of  whom  nearly  23,000  were  slaves. 
This  number  is  eicciusive  of  all  children  and  occa- 
sional bearers.  The  schools  contained  more  than 
8,000. 

The  report  of  the  year  1835  numbers  the 
missionaries  at  seventy-one;  but  the  society  con- 
templates, aa  soon  as  practicable,  increasing  the 
number  to  nt  least  one  bun^ired.  The  aggregate 
number  of  membera  is  not  given,  but  they  appear 
tn  be  on  the  increase.     Several  new  stations,  and 


many  new  and  flourishing  schools,  have  been  esta- 
blished. 

This  society  has  had  to  endure  its  share  of  per- 
secution for  the  crime  of  attempting  to  enlighten 
ibe  negro  mind  b^  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel.  In  addlbon  to  the  opposiuon  manifested 
in  several  parts  against  the  introduction  of  the 
missionaries  at  first,  subsequent  attempts  have  been 
freqiienilj^  made  to  impeach  them  as  dangerous 
and  seditious  men,  and  to  excite  popular  fiiry 
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Bgunat  them.  In  1823,  immediately  after  the 
insuirection  in  Demerars,  which  issued  in  ihe 
death  of  the  misaionaiy  Smith,  a  most  raalignaDt 
spirit  was  excited  In  Barbadoes  against  the  "  sec- 
tarian teachers,"  as  they  were  called  j  ut  the 
methodist  chapel.  Bridge  Town,  Divine  worship 
was  disturbed  on  two  successive  Lord's  days;  and 
on  the  following  Saturday  a  paper  was  handed 
about,  inviting  die  rabble  to  meet  the  fullowing 
evening,  at  aeven  o'clock,  at  the  chapel  door, 
armed  with  pickaxes,  swords,  saws,  hatchets,  crows, 
&c.  Accordingly,  about  one  tbousand  heaJdstrong 
fellows  did  assemble,  and  began  to  demolish  the 
building,  which,  by  twelve  o'clock,  they  had  com- 
pletely accomplished,  carrying  off  all  the  materials, 
so  that  at  day-hreak  not  a  piece  of  wood  was  ti)  he 
found  near  the  spot.  The  lihrary  of  the  minister, 
Mr.  Shrewsbury,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and 
he  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  secrete  them- 
selves until  they  could  quit  die  island.  It  is  more 
satisfactory  than  surprising  to  observe,  that  a  lat^r 
and  more  commodious  cbapel  was  erected  on  the 
spot,  to  which  several  persons  most  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  the  former  liberally 
contributed ;  new  interests  also  were  formed,  and 
the  work  of  the  Lord  was  prospered  and  extended 
in  spile  of  the  opposition  of  man. 

The  Wesleyan  society,  as  well  as  the  Moravians, 
sufTered  considerably  from  the  hurricanes  with 
which  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Vincent's 
were  visited  in  1831,  both  in  the  destruction  of 
some  buildings,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  materials 
collected  for  building;  but  the  liberality  of  friends 
in  Britain  soon  repaired  their  losses. 
3b3 
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Jamaica  hu  g«nendly  been  preeminent  in  oppo- 
Htion  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  persecution 
of  the  misBionaries.  Id  1829  n  cbcLpel  was  de- 
molished in  St.  Ann's  Bay,  and  three  Wesleyan 
miasiooariea  were  impnsoned, —  Mr.  Grimsdall, 
Mr.  Whilchonge,  and  Mr.  Orton.  The  former 
soon  fell  a  riciim  to  peisecution.  The  fetid  smell 
of  the  dungeon  in  which  be  vias  confined  brought 
on  an  illness  which  closed  his  earthly  trouhlea  and 
hisl^>ouraof1ove.  The  other  missionmies  suffered 
seierely  in  health  from  the  same  cause.  Other 
efforts  were  made  to  prevent  or  restrict  the  progress 
of  the  mission,  but  these  nefitrious  endeavours 
wtae  overruled  by  the  all-wise  providence  ol 
God,  so  that  the  missionaries  were  honourably 
liberated,  the  ma|;iBtrateB  who  committed  them  to 
irison  dismissed  Irom  their  office,  and  the  laws  in 
issionaries  explicitly  stated  and  de6ued 
by  the  highest  audiority.  About  the  same  time 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  establish  against  the  mis- 
wonaries,  of  various  denominations,  a  chaise  of 
extorting  money  from  the  slaves,  in  connexion 
with  their  societies,  and  of  promoting  among  them 
practices  the  most  dishonest  and  flagitious.  But 
malice  overshot  ils  mark,  and  He  who  sits  in  the 
heavens  vindicated  the  character  of  his  servants, 
bringing  forth  their  judgment  as  the  light,  and 
their  righteousness  as  the  noon<Iay. 

Some  atrocious  instances  of  persecution  against 
pious  negroes,  about  this  time,  excited  the  strongest 
feelings  of  British  christians.  An  excellent  man, 
named  Harry  WUIiams,  hod  been  many  yean 
a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  society,  had  dis- 
covered so  much  piety,  intelligence,  tmd  conw- 
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tency,  as  to  be  appointed  a  daas-teader.  He  had 
also  BO  commended  himself  to  the  ovner  of  the 
estate,  by  his  integrity  and  general  propriety. 
that  unlimited  confidence  was  placed  in  him  ;  but 
the  attorney  o(  the  estate,  hearing  of  his  connexioo 
with  the  methodist  society,  chafed  him  with 
"  becoming  a  great  preacher  at  the  methodist 
ebapel,"  and  threatened  to  send  him  to  Rodney- 
Hall  workhoDse.  Harry  replied  that  he  was  no 
preacher,  but  that  he  attended  the  chapel  because 
there  he  had  got  much  good  to  his  soul,  and 
learned  bis  duty  to  God  and  to  his  master.  He 
was,  however,  cruelly  treated  by  severe  flogging 
and  conBnement,  which  brought  him  to  the  hrii£ 
of  the  gtare.  His  sister,  also,  simply  for  groaning 
in  sympathy  for  his  sufierings,  was  severely  flogged. 
The  case  excited  such  an  interest  at  home,  Ijiiat  a 
benevolent  lady  of  the  Society  of  Friends  kindly 
engaged  to  raise  the  price  of  his  ransom  (£200), 
which  she  succeeded  in  doing ;  and  through  her 
beoerolent  esertions,  and  the  liberality  of  her 
iriends,  Harry  Williams,  his  wife,  and  children, 
were  oil  mode  free.  Another  good  man,  named 
John  WOliams,  for  the  sin  of  prayii^,  was  actually 
Ragged,  by  order  of  a  magistrate,  so  as  to  occasion 
his  death. 

In  1832  the  spirit  of  persecution  manifested 
itself  in  deeds  of  the  grossest  outrage  and  violence  : 
several  chapels  of  the  Wesieyan  society  were  laid 
ns,  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  endangered. 


and  the  health  of  some  seriously  injured  by 
prisonment,  fur  no  odier  cause  than  the  allegea 
offence  of  preaching  the  gospel,  while  Utousands 
of  the  poor  negroes  were  forcibly  deprived  of  the 
ordinances  of  religion.      The  chapels  destroyed 
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were,  FalmoiUli,  St  Ann's,  Port  Mario,  and  Ora 


The  estimated  loss  amonnted  to  £2,090,  of 
which  (aa  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist  Miasiooaiy 
(ociety)  one-hajf  was  paid  by  government,  and  the 
remainder  readily  contributed  by  the  christian 
public,  with  a  surplus  towards  extending  the  means 
of  accommodaiion.  The  amount  collected  ex- 
ceeded £9,000,  and,  ia  addition  to  rebuilding  the 
chapels,  provided  foi  the  outfit  of  eighteen  new 


The  missionaries  who  chiefly  suffered  in  these 
outrages,  were  Mr.  Box,  who  wss  apprehended, 
as  already  stated  (p.  384),  and  coti fined  in  a  loath- 
some, filthy  gaol,  five  days  and  five  nights,  without 
any  comfort  which  his  enemies  could  possibly 
withhold  from  him ;  but  they  could  not  intercept 
the  gracious  communications  from  on  high  by 
which  bis  mind  was  kept  in  perfect  peace,  being 
stayed  upon  God.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  com- 
mitted to  Port  Maria  gaol  for  preaching  (as  was 
falsely  alleged)  without  a  licence.  He  was  dis- 
missed without  any  indictment  being  found  against 
him ;  he,  however,  repeated  his  oflence  (preaching), 
and  was  again  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £10,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  was  again 
committed  to  gaol,  without  bail. 

Mr.  Rowden  was  imprisoned  for  preaching,  and 
was  afterwaiils  severely  ill  in  consequence  of  his 
confinement  Mr.  Murray,  on  some  most  frivolous 
pretest,  was  forbidden  to  preach,  and  was  alter- 
wards  imprisoned  for  preaching;  and  Mr.  Sarry 
wss  fined  £20  fortbesame  oflence.  Mr.  Bleby  was 
brutally  assaulted  by  a  set  of  ruffians,  who  burst 
into  his  house,  threw  tar  over  himself  and  infant 
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child,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  Mr.  Bleby,  but 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  Bleby,  who  however  was 
hurt  in  the  scuffle.  The  perpetrators  of  this  act  of 
nolecce  were  apprehended,  hut  the  grand  jury 
i^ored  the  bill  against  them.  Being  "  a  sectarian 
missionary,"  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Bleby  had 
forfeited  the  right  of  u  British  subject  to  protec- 
tion ;  but  thingB  are  otherwise  now.  Messrs. 
Whitehouse,  Barry,  and  Duncan,  were  more  or 
less  sufferers  is  these  tumultuous  times ;  but 
it  is  an  interesting  and  honourable  fact,  that 
though  these  good  men  were  persecuted  for  preach- 
ing  the  gospel,  which  was  supposed  to  have  excited 
the  negroes  to  inaubordination,  it  was  proved  that 
those  negroes  who  had  been  brought  under  its 
influence  were  uniformly  the  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  on  the  island  ;  scarcely  any  were  really 
implicated  in  the  msurreclion,  but  hundreds,  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  l^m,  faithfully  guarded  the 
property  of  their  masters,  even  at  the  peril  of  theii 
lives;  and  some  even  died  in  the  cause.  Of  all 
these  things,  it  might  be  justly  said,  as  it  was  by 
the  apostle  of  his  own  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
Christ—"  They  fell  out  rather  to  the  fuitheranct: 
of  the  gospel :"  and  at  the  present  time  the  gospel 
is  more  extensively  spreading  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  those  whom  men  opposed  and  perse- 
cuted, than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of 
missions. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  commenced  ite 
operations  in  the  West  Indies  about  the  yeai'  1808. 
Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Davis  appear  to  have  been  its 
first  missionaries.  They  went  to  Demerara,  where 
they  laboured  with  great  success.  In  1811  Mr. 
Elliott  was  established  at  Tohc^,  and  Mr.  Adam  at 
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Trinidad.  In  1813  some  colonial  restrictions,  which 
had  operated  againat  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  were  taken  off  by  the  goveromenl  at  home. 
Id  Trinidad  £100  was  given  by  the  colonial 
gofemment  towards  the  building  of  a  cha)>et  for 
Mr.  Adam  and  his  congregation ;  and  all  the 
missionaries  went  on  prosperously.  The  foUowii^ 
year  Mr.  Wray  extended  his  liibonts  to  Berbice, 
whither  he  afterwards  removed.  He  had  been 
much  beloved,  and  his  labours  were  rendered  very 
useful  among  the  negroes  in  Demerara;  but  pre- 
judices against  vital  rdigion  were  observable  in 
some  of  their  masters,  "fiiey  soon  began  to  chai^ 
the  pTtLying  negroes  with  "  preaching,"  and  took 
offence  and  alarm  at  the  idea  of  their  being 
brought  too  near  the  level  on  which  the  gospel 

S laces  "  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free." 
Ir.  Wray's  station  in  Demerara  was  ailerwarda 
filled  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  Jaboured  very  zealously 
and  succeMfully. 

In  IS14  or  IBIJ  this  society  sent  Mr.  Le  Brun 
to  the  Mauritius,  where  he  was  encouraged  by 
government,  and  permitted  to  eatablisb  a  school. 

In  1818  the  negro  conveits,  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Smith,  contrived,  within  nine  n>onths,  to  save 
&DD1  their  little  pittance  £140  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  chapel. 

In  1819  we  End  a  Mr.  Cross  labouring  in  Ber- 
muda, and  such  results  attending  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  as  awakened  zeal  for  the  siuva^on  of 
others.  A  poor  negro,  having  learned  to  read  his 
bible,  brought  the  minister  fortv-five  pence,  which 
he  had  collected  among  his  fellow  negroes,  and 
begced  that  they  might  be  accepted  in  aid  of  the 
Bible  and  Missionary  Society.    In  Demerara,  coK 
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lections  were  made  in  aid  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  amounting  lu  £S0,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  contributed  by  negioea. 

The  chapel  at  Iic  Kesouvenir  (Demerara,  Mr 
Smith)  was  completed  and  opened ;  the  people 
themselves  having  raised  £280.  A  poor  man  sent 
Mr.  Elliott  six  guilders,  which  he  afterwards  made 
np  £2,  for  the  missionary  cause. 

A  friend,  visiting  Demerara  on  business,  vta 
introduced  by  the  missionaries  to  their  converts, 
and  attended  a  negro  prayer-meeting,  when,  with 
much  fervour  and  simplicity,  they  committed  fatm 
to  the  core  of  God  for  his  voyage,  and  implored 
the  Divine  blessing  on  tlie  labour  of  missionaries. 
One  of  them  concluded  with  the  expression, 
*'  Blessed  Jesus,  me  not  be  quite  glad  till  salvation 
covers  de  world  like  de  water  cover  de  aea."  About 
four  hundred  negroes  attended  public  worship, 
after  which  one  hundred  black  chjldren  remained 
for  instruction ;  and  so  much  pains  had  been  taken 
with  them  by  their  black  teachers,  that  many, 
who  could  not  read  a  letter,  yet  were  able  to  repeat 
perfectly  Dr.  Watts's  and  other  catecltisms. 

In  1820  an  auxiliary  missionary  society  in 
Berbice  raised  £35  among  one  hundred  subscribers, 
persons  of  colour.  The  churches  were  flourishing, 
and  another  missionary,  Mr.  Mercer,  actively 
employed.  There  were  three  chapels,  viz.,  Le 
ResauveniT,Geoi^e  Town,  and  West  Coast;  good 
congregations  in  each  ;  and  many  at  other  stations 
desirous  of  obtaining  chapels  and  missionaries. 

1821  witnessed  the  accession  of  some  pleasing 
converts,  and  the  happy  deaths  of  others.  The 
bippy  effects  of  the  gospel  were  strikingly  seen  En 
the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  slaves;  still,  the 
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miwionarieB  had  to  lament  the  influence  of  tbe 
system  ofslavery  in  op^Kising  or  rendering  difficult 
the  consistency  of  conduct  which  they  expected 
and  desired.  We  can  fonn  little  idea  oT  tbe  sacri- 
fices made  by  a  converted  negro  in  obeying  the 
fourth  command ment. 

1822.  The  cause  still  prospering ;  number  of 
members  and  inquirers  increasing ;  conaiatency 
and  christian  liberality  maintained.  Mr.  Wray, 
relraciug  fourteen  years  from  his  Inst  arrival  in 
Demerara,  records  with  gratitude  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  in  enabling  his  servants  to  surmount  many  dif- 
ficulties. "TAm  there  was  not  one  place  of  worship, 
only  a  few  people  assembled  at  the  court-house ; 
HOW  there  are  nine  places  of  worship."  Many  very 
interesting  cases  of  success  crowned  the  labours 
uf  this  year.  The  missionaries  bad,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly to  regret  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  teach  the  negroes  to  read,  especially  as  they 
discovered  an  e^;er  desire  alier  it ;  and  in  some 
instances  attained  it  by  their  own  efforts. 

1823.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter  went  from  England 
to  Trinidad.  Mr.  Dexter  laboured  diligently  and 
BuccesBfully  for  a  time,  but  his  sun  went  down  at 
noon.  He  died  tbe  following  year.  This  year 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  insurrection  in 
Demerara,  which,  excited  and  aggravated,  as  those 
insurrections  uniformly  have  been,  by  the  opposition 
ofinteres  ted  planters  to  religious  instruction,  and  to 
the  intellectual  and  temporal  advancement  of  the 
negro  in  any  way,  was,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
dnjustly  chaiged  on  the  missionaries.  Mr,  Wray, 
of  Berbice,  fiid  been  requested  (a  request  wilh 
which  he  readily  complied)  to  lay  before  the 
authorities  of  tbe  place  a  statement  of  his  plan  and 
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proceedings  in  tbe  inttructicHi  of  the  negroes, 
which  was  approved ;  and  on  occasion  o7  the 
inBuirection,  and  a  report  that  he  had  privately 
communicated  to  the  negroes  intelligence  of  im- 
portance from  England,  at  his  instance  an  official 
investigation  nas  entered  into,  which  issued  in  his 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  fiscal,  hj  command  of 
the  governor,  completely  exonerating  faim  from  tbe 
charge. 

The  insurrection  was  chiefiy  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  island  on  which  Mr.  Smith  resided  and 
taught.  Not  one  negro  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Elliott  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion ;  yet 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  detained  ten  days, 
during  which  time  his  papers  were  taken  from  nis 
house,  though  no  charge  whatever  was  preferred 
gainst  him. 

The  tnmult  arose  on  Le  Resouvenir  (the  estate 
on  which  Mr.  Smith  resided),  in  coimeqaence  of 
an  order  to  take  into  custody  two  slaves  belonging 
to  an  adjoining  estate,  whom  the  slaves  on  Le 
ResoQVenlr  rescued  as  they  passed  over  that  plan- 
tation. Mr.  Smith  was  at  home,  and  on  perceiving 
the  tumult  he  successfully  endeavoured  to  rescue 
the  manager,  and  continued  his  exertions  to  induce 
the  negroes  to  return  to  their  duty,  till  he  himself 
was  driven  away  with  violence,  and  with  a  weapon 
held  to  his  body.  Three  days  after  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  nil  his  papers  seized.  He  had 
a  guard  stationed  over  him ;  his  friends  were  not 
allowed  to  communicate  with  him.  About  two 
tnonths  afterwards  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martini 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  His  health,  which 
was  in  a  precarious  state,  even  before  the  insur- 
rection, gradually  declined  during  his  unjust  and 
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«nwl  confiDemeat.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Daviea  and 
his  family  returned  to  England,  and  Mr.  Wniy's 
chape),  at  Berbice,  <Haa  entirely  destroyed  by  StB: 
Whether  tbis  cftUmity  was  occaBimied  by  accideat 
or  dnign  did  not  appear,  but  the  inbabilants,  of  nit 
coloun,  and  the  official  persons,  most  laudably 
used  every  exertion  to  save  the  chapel,  and  afier- 
wards  to  trace  the  miacbief  to  its  source,  but  in  vain. 
The  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Smith  on  his 
trial  were,  those  of  habitu^y  promoting,  as  br  as 
in  him  Uy,  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
in  the  minds  of  the  negroes  against  their  lawful 
masten;  of  consulting  and  corresponding  with  a 
negro  named  Quamina,  on  an  intended  revolt  and 
rebellion,  and  of  aiding  and  assisting  him  by 
advice  when  the  rebellion  was  in  progress,  and  be 
knew  Quamina  to  be  engaged  therein ;  of  sup- 
pressing from  &e  proper  authorities  knowledge  of 
the  intended  revolt;  and  of  neglecting  to  secure 
Quamina  after  the  refolt  had  commenced.  The 
trial  was  conducted  in  a  most  partial  manner,  but 
it  was  fully  evident  to  every  unbiassed  mind  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  alu^ether  innocent  of  the  crimes 
biid  to  his  charge,  and  that  he  had  uniformly 
enforced,  on  christian  principles,  the  duties  of  sub- 
misnon  and  forbearance ;  and  especially  that,  when 
any  rumours  of  dissatisfaction  bad  reached  him, 
he  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  counteract 
such  a  spirit.  The  most  honourable  testimony 
was  borne  to  his  character  and  conduct,  and  the 
most  tender  and  generous  sympathy  manifested 
towards  him  in  his  affliction  by  an  excellent  clei^-- 
inaii  of  the  established  church— the  Rev.  Mr. 
Austin.  And  though  for  a  time  prejudice  was  ex- 
cited in  England  against  the  missionaries,  as  th« 
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canse  of  the  cfJamity,  the  leproach  waa  entirely 
rolled  away;  not,  however,  until  the  naine  of  John 
Smith  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs.  Mr,  iSmith  was  adjudged  guilty  of 
some  part  of  the  chaivea,  and  sentenced  to  be 
nnng;,  but  recommended  to  mercy.  Whether  or 
not  Ihe  tender  mercies  of  a  West  Indian  govern- 
ment would  have  been  extended  to  him,  remains 
anknown.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  trans- 
mitted  to  the  paternal  government  at  home,  for  his 
majesty's  6nal  decision ;  but  before  the  answer 
could  be  received,  death  had  concluded  the  saRer- 
ingsofthepersecutedmiasionftry  :  hedied  Feb.  14, 
1824.  "  Thus,"  observed  the  organs  of  the  society 
with  which  Mr.  Smith  stood  connected,  in  com- 
municating the  afflictive  intelligence,  "  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  close  the  tragical  scene  of 
persecution,  which  has  been  for  years  preparing  in 
Demeram,  against  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ ; 
and  which  has  at  length  found  its  victim  in  one 
amongst  them,  who,  for  fidelity  and  diligence, 
StTOd  in  the  foremost  rank.  The  finger  of  truth, 
guided  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  christian 
ehurch,  will  inscribe  on  its  records  the  name  of 
JOBN  Smith,  as  one  of  its  martyrs,  in  the  cause 
of  spreading  the  gospel  of  their  common  Lord, 
among  the  enslaved  sons  of  Africa.  But  the  hand 
uf  death,  in  putting  a  dose  to  the  tribulation  and 
sufferings  of  this  martyr,  has  fixed  an  immoveable 
seal  on  the  guilt  of  the  act,  by  which  that  issue 
has  been  produced.  The  chains  of  the  prisoner 
have  been  broken,  not  by  the  act  of  mercy  from 
his  gracious  earthly  sovereign  (though  it  was  ex- 
tended as  soon  as  the  need  of  it  was  known),  but 
by  the  mandate  of  the  King  of  kings,  which  haq 
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■epirUed  tbe  accoien  uid  the  acciued,  till  the  day 
when  both  ihall  stand  before  bis  throne  of  judg- 
ment, to  hear  the  irrevocable  deci^on  of  that 
(upreme  court,  to  which  the  groanings  of  the  op- 
pressed hare  carried  their  appeal." 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Smith  in  England  could  not 
crave  si«rcjr  fm  their  criminated  and  condemoed 
missionary,  for  they  never  believed  that  he  needed 
mercy  on  any  charge  affecting  liberty  or  repu(a~ 
tion,  much  less  on  any  accusation  that  by  the  lawa 
threatened  life.  He  could  not  have  ftccepled  liberty 
as  the  exercise  of  clemeucy,  however  kindly  in- 
tended, which  wonld  have  involved  the  admission 
of  culpability,  and  bsrred  his  legal  appeal  against 
the  whole  proceedings  instituted  against  him.  But 
now  that  the  King  of  kings  had  granted  bim  his 
discharge,  both  Irom  labour  and  peisecution,  it 
remained  with  hb  friends  to  clidm  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  his  memory.  The  Missionary 
Society  had  already  petitioned  parliament  that 
such  inquiries  m^;ht  be  instituted,  and  such  mea- 
sures adopted,  as  might  best  tend  to  the  revision  or 
rescindment  of  the  sentence  passed  on  Mr.  Smith ; 
such  measures,  also,  as  should  insure  needful  pro- 
tection to  christian  miMionnries  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  afibrd  such  further  relief 
as  should  seem  meet  to  the  humaniiy,  wisdom, 
and  justice  of  the  bouse. 

After  his  death  they  observed,  "  The  object  is 
now  somewhat  changed ;  but  that  justice  which 
cannot  be  done  to  the  person,  mnst  be  sought  for 
the  character  of  the  martyred  missionary.''  The 
public  voice  was  reused  ia  concmrence  with  this 
sentiment ;  hundreds  of  petitions  were  presented 
to  parliament  from  diffident  districts ;   and,  on 
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the  1 1th  or  June,  a  motion  waa  hrought  before  the 
house  by  Mr.  (now  Lord}  Brougham,  "That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  bis  majesty,  repre- 
senting that  this  house,  having  taken  into  ita  most 
serious  consideration  the  papers  laid  before  thein, 
relating  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Rev. 
John  Smith,  a  missionary  in  the  colony  of  Deme- 
rara,  deem  it  their  duty  now  to  declare,  that  they 
contemplate  with  serious  alarm,  and  deep  sorrow, 
theviolation  of  law  and  justice  which  is  manifested  iu 
those  unexampled  proceeding,  and  most  earnestly 
praj^ng  that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
',0  adopt  such  measures  as  in  his  royal  wisdom 
may  seem  meet,  for  sucb  a  just  and  humane  ad- 
ministiation  of  law  in  that  colony  as  may  protect 
the  voluntary  instructors  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  from  oppression.'' 
This  proposition  was  directly  resisted  on  the 
part  of  government,  hut  those  in  office  were  after- 
wards convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent course.  The  decision  of  the  house  did  not 
impute  the  slightest  moral  or  legal  guilt  to  Mr. 
Smith  ;  neither  did  it  afford  the  slightest  sanction 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  and  courts 
martial  :  indeed,  its  illegality  was  expressly  ad- 
mitted even  by  those  who  were  unwilling  to  pass 
censure  on  the  persons  composing  it.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  forty-seven;  the  minority, 
however,  being  greater  than  any  other  during  that 
session  of  parliament  Tokii:);  it  on  the  whole. 
it  was  a  decided,  though  indirect  triiimjih :  the 
innocence  of  the  missionary  was  clearly  esta- 
blished, the  entire  illegality  and  gross  injustice  of 
the  jiroceedings  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  cause 
3  o  3 
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of  cbiutikn  miwions  easentially  uid  permuienti/ 
pnnnoted. 

Tbe  bereaved  widoir  returned  to  England  with 
Mt.  uid  Mrs.  Elliott,  and  was  cheered  hy  the  luii' 
reraal  sympathy  oi  chrisLians  of  all  dcnomina- 
tioDS.  A  liberal  provisioa  nas  aecared  for  the 
comfort  of  her  remaining  days ;  she,  however,  did 
not  BorviTe  many  years  ihe  shock  vhich  her  feel- 
inga  and  her  constitation  bad  Buscaioed. 

1825.  Mr.  Wray  continued  to  labour  peacefully 
and  BiKcessfully  in  Berbice,  and  proceeded  in 
building  his  chapel,  for  which  object  £600  had 
been  sent  from  England. 

1826.  Tbe  island  of  Berbice  eKperienced  a 
■evere  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Tbe  subject  was 
BUitftbly  improved,  and  seemed  to  produce  a  deep 
impression  on  many.  Some  aJIectiug  instances 
occurred  of  the  ardent  love  of  negroes  to  the  bible, 
and  their  anxious  desire  to  leom  to  read,  or  procure 
persons  (13  read  it  to  them ;  also,  for  the  aged  and 
dim-sighted  to  obtain  spectacles  for  that  purpose 
Tbe  reading  of  tracts  was  also  much  bless^ ;  and, 
DO  tbe  whole  the  missionaries  greatly  encour^ed. 
Tbe  new  chapel  was  opened  in  June. 

1827.  Some  improvements  in  tbe  slave-laws, 
relative  to  the  »abbalh,  afforded  the  slaves  much 
belter  opportunities  for  attending  the  means  of 
religious  instruction,  of  which  they  thankfully 
availed  themselves ;  and  tbe  heart  of  tbe  missionary 
was  gladdened  by  crowded  congregations,  and  nu- 
merous inquirers,  and  consistent  professors.  Mr. 
Daviea,  the  missionary  in  Demerara,  died  this 
year.  The  following  year  Mr.  Ketley  was  seat 
oat  as  his  successor. 
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1828.  The  mission  at  Beibice  going  on  pros- 
perously ;  «  Sunday-school  room  connected  with 
the  chapel  mised  by  volantary  contributiona,  and 
asiusted  by  a  liberal  gift  from  government  of  one 
thousand  guilders.  Some  del^fatful  instances  (^ 
the  power  of  Divine  grace  in  sustaining  through 
a  long  and  consistent  profession  of  reUgion,  and 
supporting  and  animatiug  the  soul  in  prospect  of 
death. 

1829.  Satisfactory  progress  both  in  Berbice  and 
Demerara,  but  no  particular  changes  seem  to  have 
attended  the  mission  for  this  and  some  succeeding 
years.  In  1832  we  find  a  new  missionary  (Mr. 
Lewis)  at  Berbice,  together  ivith  Mr.  Wray,  ex- 
lending  their  labours,  and  crowned  with  success  in 
every  department.  Mr,  Ketley,  also,  in  Demerara, 
carrying  out  his  openttions,  and  meetiog  with 
vouDieiiance  and  encoun^ement  from  men,  and 
especially  the  blessing  of  God.  Mr.  Scott  was 
ttus  year  sent  to  join  Mr.  Ketley  in  this  interesting 
field  of  labour. 

1833.  Both  iu  Berbice  and  Demerara  there 
were  evident  indications  for  good  ;  the  missionaries 
had  to  write  of  quiet  sabbaths,  crowded  auditories, 
and  need  of  more  missionaries. 

1834.  In  addition  to  the  missionaries  formerly 
employed,  we  find  a  Mr.  Mirama  labouring  at 
Berbice,  and  all  the  missionaries  reporting  the 
fields  white  unto  harvest,  and  the  need  of  more 
labourers  to  gather  in  the  crop.  Two  new  mis- 
sionaries entered  on  their  labours  in  Berbice  in 
1833,  and  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  directors  to 
the  public,  to  enable  them  to  send  out  fourteen 
more  missionaries  to  meet  the  claims  and  neces- 
sities of  the  British  West  Indian  colonies,  at  th« 
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time  when  emancipation  woaM  pnt  it  in  the  power 
of  the  n^raes  to  receire  their  instmctions. 

1834.  Mr.  Howe  Isbouring  in  Berbice.  A  uew 
BtBtion  fontiei.  Hftny  planters  nhowing  them- 
aelves  farournalB  to  the  instruction  of  n^roes,  snd 
racouraging  them  to  attend.  Good  congr^ations 
and  floumhing  schools  in  all  the  stations,  as  also 
in  Demerara.  A  very  excellent  and  affectionate 
letter  from  the  deacons  of  Mr.  Ketley's  church,  to 
the  directors  of  the  society,  Boliciting  the  loan  of 
£400  for  enlarging  and  raising  their  chapel;  the 
amount  re<iairea  heing  £1000,  of  which  they  had 
already  nused  £400,  and  contemplated  paying  off 
the  remainder  withont  embarrassment.  This  year 
Mr.  Rattray  was  appointed  missionazy  to  British 
Guiana,  Mr.  Cajiham  to  the  Mauritius,  Messrs. 
Alloway,  Barrett,  Slatyer,  Hodge,  Vine,  and  Wooi- 
ridge,  to  Jamaica.  They  look  their  departure  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  arrived  in  safety  at  their  des- 
tination, and  entered  on  their  laboara  amidst  the 
cordial  welcomes  of  their  christian  brethren,  and 
with  encoaroging  prospects  of  usefiiliiesE. 

The  Church  MisBionary  Society  hM  not  tiH 
recently  carried  on  its  operations  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  this  particular  field  of  labour,  thoiigii 
it  certainly  has  not  been  indifferent  to  the  subject; 
and  it  will  be  recollected  that  its  catechisis  were 
among  those  proscribed  by  the  haughty  intolerance 
of  slave-holders,  (see  p.  370.)  The  recent  happy 
change  in  the  condition  of  our  negro  population 
has  been  justly  considered  by  this  evangelical  body 
as  having  bicugbt  "  upon  onr  nation,  not,  indeed, 
a  new  duty,  but  a  higher  degree  of  facility  for 
the  discharge  of  that  duty:  and,  whatever  difficnl- 
ti«  may  have  formerly  stood  in  the  way,  all  must 
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SOW  eoncnr  in  ackDowledging  the  plain  path  to  be, 
freely  to  communicate  to  the  coloured  populndoa 
of  every  British  colony  the  blessings  of  the  chris- 
tian niiniMry  and  of  christiBs  education. 

"  The  commillee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  lost  no  time  in  bendinff  their  attention  to 
this  subject  They  deeply  mt  the  spiritual  debt 
owing  to  a  long-iqjured  race ;  and  they  were 
ansions,  as  christians,  and  as  members  of  the 
established  chtirch,  that  the  liberty  conferred  upon 
that  vast  popalation  should  be  so  eSbctually  ac- 
companied by  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  that 
this  great  measure  of  emancipation  might,  by  its 
fahppy  results,  become  a  model   tor  oUiei  coun- 

Hsving  explained  the  measures  adopted  or  con- 
templated  for  the  estensioc  of  its  labourg  in  this 
department,  the  society  details  its  present  opera- 
tions in  the  West  Indies. 

Jamaica. 

"  The  only  catechists  at  this  station  from  this 
country  are  Mr,  Steam  and  two  Messrs.  Forbes ; 
but  the  committee  have  sent  forth,  during  the  last 
month,  one  ordained  missionary,  the  Itev.  W.  K. 
Belts,  and  Mrs.  Belts,  who  have  laboured  several 
years  In  Sierra  Leone.  The  committee  have  set 
apart,  provisionally,  for  this  station,  sereral  other 
missionaries  and  catechists. 

BrilUh  GuiatM. 

"  At  the  station  of  Leguan,  Mr.  Carter  had  met 
with  anfavourable  circumstances,  which  had  occa- 
rioned  him  to  moTo  to  another  field  of  usefulness. 
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Be«cribing  llie  slate  of  the  schools  under  hn 
charge,  be  mentioDS, — '  Some  are  going  on  very 
atteiitirelv  in  Divine  things,  and  are  evidencing 
that  my  labouTs  among  them  are  not  in  vain,  by 
giving  up  their  sins ;  and  some,  especially  of  the 
adults,  by  entering  into  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony, which  has  not  been  the  case  till  of  late.' 

"Mr.  Armstrong  has  relumed  from  hia  station 
at  Bartica  Point,  with  a  view  to  receiving  ordina- 
tion in  this  country :  but  his  labours  are  continaed 
and  followed  up,  with  much  zeal,  by  Mr.  Yond. 

"  Such  is  the  very  brief  outline  of  the  society's 
Jabours  in  these  regions.  It  is  their  earnest  hope 
and  prayer  to  God,  that,  as  Me  has  now  said  I* 
the  priionert.  Go  forth,  and  to  the  caplivet,  Sht»o 
Jfotirtelvft,  he  will  also  bestow  his  blessing  upon 
this  and  ereiy  other  faithful  attempt  to  import 
to  them  the  giorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Summary  of  the  We»t  Indian  Mittion. 

Stations 3 

Catechists 4 

Country-bom  teachers      .         .     .       3 

Schools 3 

Scholars : — 

Boys 80 

Girls 40 

Youths  and  adults  .     .     70 
Total,  including  returns  which  do  not>  c-jgr, 

distingubh  the  sexes  J 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  ever  distingoished 
4heDiselves  as  the  zealous  supporters  of  education. 
They  have  liberally  tssbted  missionaiiei  of  all 
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denomiuBtioDs  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  build- 
ing scbool-riMnis,  purchasing  boots,  and  employ- 
ing teacbers.  They  have  also,  for  several  years, 
auppoTled  among  themselves  a  society,  under  the 
inanageuient  of  a  committee  of  ladies,  entitled  "The 
LondonCentralNegTo's  Friend  Society."  For  some 
time  it  combined  also  the  title  of  "  London  Female 
Anti-Slavery  Society ;"  hut  on  the  happy  event  of 
emancipation,  the  latter  title  was  drop|>eiL  Its  de- 
sign has  all  fdong  been  "  to  promote  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  n^roes  and  coloured  pei- 
sons,  more  especially  such  as  reside  in  ihe  West 
India  Islands."  "Thechildrenof  slaves  were  cou- 
Gidered  as  having  a  primary  claim  on  the  sympathy 
«nd  attention  ofihe  society:  its  firstand  chief  concern 
was  to  open  schools  for  their  reception  and  the 
training  of  native  teachers,  trusting  that  prompt 
and  persevering  efforts  to  give  a  scriptural  educa- 
tion to  such  as  are  just  emerging  from  the  darkness 
of  slavery  will  he  attended  with  the  Divine  bless- 
ing.''  In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  well-qua- 
lilied  young  person  nas  sent  to  conduct  a  British 
school  at  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  Her  success 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  committee.  Afler 
some  time  she  was  married  to  a  gentleman  in 
Eiugston.     The  school,  however,  continued  to  pros- 

E;r,  both  in  number,  efficiency,  and  interest.  It 
conducted  by  a  respectable  and  pious  female  of 
colour,  assisted  by  t#o  young  girls,  and  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  iind  Mrs.  Phillippo.  Since  the 
happy  1st  of  August,  the  numbers  attending  both 
day  schools  and  Sunday  echoois  have  greatly  in- 
creased, and  encouraging  prospects  opened  for  the 
yet  wider  diflTusion  of  the  blessings  of  education,  by 
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metns  also  of  infuit  achooU.  Tba  commiuee  tiig« 
oD  their  frieudg  the  propriety  of  continuii^  &e 
■obscriptioiu  bidierto  raised  for  anti-daveiy  jmiv 
poses,  and  endearouring  to  gain  new  contiibutioiiB 
to  bestow  on  negro  education.  MissiDnary  socie- 
ties do  not  nndertafce  lo  eatahliah  achools ;  bnt 
mimionaries  mourn  over  the  want  of  them,  or  find 
them  most  important  ausiliaries  to  their  efforts.  It 
must  be  the  work  of  other  societies  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  edocadon.  May  the  energies  of  this  nsefui 
society  be  unwearied,  its  resoarces  extended,  and 
its  best  desires  fulfilled.  "  We  desire,''  say  they, 
"  to  be  made  instramental  in  mising  the  character 
of  the  sable  feinaJes  of  our  slave  colonies  by  intel- 
lectnal  and  moral  culture ;  best  promoted,  ss  we 
believe,  by  christian  endeavours  to  impress  the 
great  truths  of  the  Bible  upon  the  minds  and  me- 
mories of  the  rising  geueration.  Before  the  view 
of  these  girls  tbe  joys  of  freedom  are  doubtless 
a^nad  out  in  the  bright  array  of  glowing  expecta- 
tion ;  and  much  do  we  desire  that  this  hope  may 
become  elevated,  purified,  and  extended  from  time 
to  eternity,  through  the  grace  of  our  Saviour,  '  who 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  al) ;'  that  thus  being 
made  free  indeed,  they  may  have  their  &uit  mito 
holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life." 

There  is  also  a  society,  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  established  church,  entitled  "  The  Ladie^ 
Society  for  promoting  the  education  and  Improve* 
ment  of  the  Children  of  Negroes  and  People  of 
Colour  in  the  British  West  Indies.''  Its  labours 
are  directed  chiefly  to  supplying  books  and  other 
•chool  requisites,  and  assisting  in  supporting  teach- 
ers both  of  infant  and  general  schools.  Considerably 
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success  appears  to  linve  attended  their  efforts. 
The  late  happy  change  of  affairs  broaght  on  tbem 
numerous  and  pressing  applications  for  aid,  and 
their  appeal  to  public  lilK^ity  was  responded  to 
even  beyond  tbeir  expeciationa- 

Tbe  noble  grants  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  of 
the  Tract  Society,  have  already  been  allnded  to 
(p.  498).  The  Sunday  School  Union,  during  the 
last  four  years,  has  furnished  books  for  the  use  of 
the  negroes  to  the  amount  of  about  £100,  in  grants 
of  various  sums,  from  two  to  thirty  pounds  each ; 
and  the  Sunday  School  Society  has  granted  books 
to  the  amount  of  £120. 

SECT.  XXII. 

After  this  sketch  of  what  has  heen  attempted  and 
effected  by  christians  of  various  denominations  oti 
behalf  of  the  negro  race,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
proportions  do  these  exertions  hear  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  ? — and  it  mnat  he  replied,  that  all 
the  places  of  worship,  and  all  the  missionaries,  and 
all  the  denominations  of  evangelical  christians  now 
in  the  field,  are  not  adequate  to  the  supply  of 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  negro  population  now 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  government; 
moreover,  that  there  are  still  above  five  millions 
of  human  beings  held  in  slavery  by  chrisdan 
powers,  and  who  are  denied  the  means  of  christian 
instruction  !  "     Where  then  is  the  boundary   of 

'  Yes ! — "  Tree  and  iadcpeudeat  America''  reCiu'ii)  in 
eniel  boudBge  and  gloDm;  ignoraDce,  two  milliopa  two 
baudred  and  fil^y  tbousand  negroes,  lu  the  Brazils,  there 
are  3,000,000  ;  in  the  Spanish  possessions,  500,000  ;  under 
the  French,  300,000;  and  under  the  Portugnese,  Dutch, 
aad  Daniib,  10,000  j— making  a  total  of  .1,100,000. 
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cbriatUn  daty  P — lie  duty  of  Briiuh  cbristiaiis  ? 
Can  it  be  roniid  short  of  the  attainment  of  the  fol- 
lowing  ol^ects  ? 

First,  that  every  one  of  our  n^^o  felloir  subjects 
should  hare  the  ineanB  of  religious  inatmction 
placed  within  his  reach,  and  pressed  upon  bis 
acceptance, — the  preaching  of  the  gospel, — the 
word  of  God, — end  the  ability  to  read  it.  Here 
is  work  for  missionaries,  and  bible  societies,  and 
a^ool  societies,  and  tract  societies,  and  for  the  sap- 
porters  of  all  those  and  similar  benevolent  institn- 
tions.  Shall  we  say,  work  for  years  to  come,  and  for 
generations  yet  unborn  P  We  may  say  so  ;  but  in 
■o  saying  let  us  not  overlook  per$onal  and  preseHl 
obligations.  The  duty  of  the  present  generation 
is  to  the  present  generation.  Time  is  fleeting,  and 
souls  are  passing  away, — and  shall  the  soul  of  the 
negro  pass  into  eternity  ignorant  of  the  way  of 
salvation — and  the  soul  of  the  Briton  under  the 
guilt  of  supineness  and  selGshness  P  These  are 
solemn  questions.  May  they  fasten  upon  the 
mind  of  every  reader  of  this  little  volume,  and 
lead  to  the  personal  inquiry,  What  service  can 
I  render — what  sacrifice  can  I  make — to  pro- 
mote the  instruction  and  salvation  of  the  negroes  ? 
And  then,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  Gndetb  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  device  in  the  grave,  whither  thou 
goesL" 

Secondly,  that  we  should  employ  every  means  in 
our  power  to  promote  the  utter  annihilation  of 
slavery,  and  its  concomitant  evils,  from  the  face  of 
the  world.  Britain  has  notliing  to  arrogate  to  her- 
self for  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  work  of  mercy 
— but  rather  shame  for  having  so  long  delayed  il — 
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and  gratitude  to  Him  "  from  whom  all  holy  desires, 
ail  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed," 
thai  she  has  at  length  been  aroused  and  enabled  to 
accomplish  it.  But  the  distinction  aothonzes  and 
requires  her  to  expostulate  and  remonstrate  with 
those  nations  that  are  still  living  in  the  guilt  from 
which  she  has  been  recently  delivered.  "  Thou 
sbalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  ncigbbour,  and  not 
Buffer  sin  upon  him."  "When  tbouart  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  Such  appears  to  be  the 
duty  of  Britain  towards  other  nations,  especially 
America,  to  whom  she  is  most  closely  allied  by  the 
ties  of  affinity,  and  from  whom  most  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, on  the  ground  of  ibe  prevalence  of  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  sentiments,  and  the  extensive 
profession  of  religion.  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  the  course  to  be  pursued  has  been  pointed  out 
to  us  by  experience.  "  The  steady,  persevering 
dissemination  of  knowledge  on  the  subject — the 
frequent  but  well-timed  remonstrance,  as  well  with 
authorities  at  home  as  those  abroad — the  intrepid 
exposure  of  slavery  in  its  real  character,  as  odious 
lo  man  aiid  offensive  to  God — the  calm  but  reso- 
lute denunciation  of  its  supporters — the  coun- 
tenance and  protection  of  its  victims — such  are 
the  means  by  which  our  own  eyes  were  opened, 
and  by  which  we  may  reasonably  expect,  under 
the  JJivine  blessing,  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  neigh- 
bours." A  deputation  has,  or  perhaps  it  might 
more  properly  be  said,  several  deputations  have 
already  been  bent  from  Great  Britain  to  America, 
to  promote  the  gi«at  object,  particularly  by  lectur- 
ing in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  free 
Slates,  upon  the  character,  guilt,  and  tendency  of 
slavery,  and  the  duty,  necessity,  and  advantage  of 
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immedUte  emancipatioa ;  by  employing  ererf 
chmtian  meam  to  oTerthrow  tbe  piejiidice  against 
the  eoloored  clasMH,  which  now  so  lamentably  pre- 
rails  ihroogh  all  th«  states  of  America — which 
operates  so  far  as  to  exclode  any  et^tial  iBteicoinse 
in  civil  and  even  religious  society — insomuch  that 
tkin  is  R  test  of  exclusion,  not  only  from  the  families 
mnd  tables  of  white  men,  but  even  trom  the  house 
and  the  table  of  the  Lord  at  which  white  men  meet. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  even  where  christian 
liberality  has  attained  such  a  degree  as  to  consent 
tothesdmissionof  sable  christians  to  chnrch  fellow- 
ship, haughtiness  and  bigotry  still  so  far  prevail  as 
to  assign  to  that  class  of  the  community  seats  per* 
fectly  detached  from  those  of  theirlordly  brethren, 
and  even  to  appoint  a  diflerent  time  for  administer- 
ing to  them  tlie  sacred  pledges  of  interest  in  Him 
who  has  declared  his  will  that  "  there  is  now 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
norfree.but  a// arc  <m«  in  Christ  Jesus,"  Must  we 
go  a  step  forther,  and  say,  that  this  contemptible 
prejudice  even  forbids  tbe  bones  of  an  African  to 
repose  in  the  same  grave-yard  with  those  of  Ins 
white  brethren  P  Blessed  be  God,  thtre  it  must 
stop, — for  the  spirits  of  the  sable  and  of  the  fair- 
skinned  Christian  shall  meet  and  embrace  each 
other,  and  together  cast  their  crowns  at  the  feet  of 
Him  who  has  alike  loved  them,  and  washed  them 
from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  and  in  tbe  re- 
surrection mom  the  bodies  of  each  shall  be  beauti- 
fal  and  glorious ;  not  as  they  are  assimilated  to 
European  or  to  African  mould  and  hue,  but  as  they 
ore  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of  Christ. 
The  object  of  the  friendly  and  admonitory  visit  of 
Europeans  lo  America,  is  farther  to  suggest  to  the 
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friends  (^  the  negro  there,  such  meftns  as  vere 
found  conducive  to  the  cause  of  abolition  in  this 
country,  and  may  bs  found  applicable  to  existing 

of  the  gospel  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  to 
other  influential  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  awaken- 
ing and  infoimiiig  their  minds  on  toe  subject,  and 
of  enlisting  their  influence  in  the  cause;  and  flnal- 
1y,  for  the  establishment  of  union  betireen  England 
and  America,  and  the  regular  transmissiou  of  in- 
telligence, with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trode  and  slavery  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a 
matter  of  heartrdt  delight  and  congratulation,  that 
the  good  cause  seems  to  be  rapidly  spreading  in 
America.  Several  eminent  men,  who  were  deeply 
imbued  with  the  unchristian  prejudice,  have  done 
themselves  the  honour  of  acknowledging  and  re- 
tracting their  guilty  error,  and  enrolling  themselves 
among  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  equal  rights 
of  man. 

Thirdly,  there  is  another  important  object,  which 
ive  thinkwill  be  legitimately  placed  within  therange 
of  christian  duty—it  is  that  of  evangelizing  Africa. 
What  else  can  we  do,  by  way  of  restitutjon  for  the 
wrongs  she  has  for  ages  sustained,  in  the  violence 
and  treacheries  that  have  ravaged  her  coasts,  that 
have  annually  carried  away  thousands  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  to  perish  in  that  den  of  misery,  a 
slave-ship,  or  drop  into  a  watery  grave,— or  else, 
into  a  far  distant  land,  to  toil  unrequiled,  under  a 
scorching  sun,  and  under  the  lash  of  a  cruel  op- 
pressor ?  We  cannot  give  her  hack  her  children 
nf  past  generations  ;  but  when  we  hear  her  weepiug 
for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted  for 
her  children  because  they  are  not,  we  may  say  to 
3d3 
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h«r  of  some  that  yet  remain,  and  whom  she  regards 
as  Ihongh  ifaey  were  not,  "  RefiaiQ  thy  voice  from 
weeping,  and  thine  eves  from  tears  ;  for  ihy  nork 
■hall  yet  be  regarded,  uid  thy  children  shaU  come 
again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy  ;  and  there  shall 
be  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thy 
children  shall  come  again  into  their  own  border." 
Yes — and  they  shall  come  back,  ireighted  with  a 
treasure,  with  which  thy  gold,  and  spices,  and  pre- 
cious gems  are  not  Worthy  to  be  compared.  Toey 
shall  come  and  teach  thee  to  lift  up  thy  hands  to 
God,  and  to  learn  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  seni  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  hut  haTe  ever- 
lasting life."  The  glowing  sentiments  of  the  de- 
voted Knibb,  in  his  last,  or  nearly  his  last  address 
in  England,  will  form  a  suitable  conclusion  to  this 
little  memorial  of  slavery  and  its  abolition. — 
"  While  chrislianity,"  saia  he,  "  has  been  achiev- 
ing this  victory  for  the  enslaied  sons  of  AfHca,  it 
has  at  the  same  time  been  raising  up  a  set  of  men 
eminently  qualified  to  fulfil  the  prediction  recorded 
in  the  word  of  God.  Those  who  may  be  acquainted 
with  Africa,  know  well  that  Kuropean  labourers 
cannot  live  there  j  that  however  untiring  be  our 
personal  labours,  however  energetic  our  enterprise, 
there  we  cannot  live ;  that  such  is  the  pestilon- 
tial  influence  of  the  climate,  that  the  Enropean 
only  goes  there  to  wither  and  to  die.  But  here 
yon  heboid  a  race  of  christians  rising  up  in  the 
house  of  bondage,  trained  by  Ood  in  the  school 
of  affliction,  and  on  whom  the  sword  of  persecution 
has  rested  :  they  hear  on  their  backs  the  marks  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thousands  of  them  will 
bear  those  marks  to  the  grave,  and  probably  wear 
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tliem  iu  heaven.  These  being  tinned  ia  tJie  Bchool 
of  adversity,  know  well  the  consoktioDS  flowiDg 
from  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ :  that  chrts- 
liatiity,  which  found  them  in  sorrow,  has  now  lif  ed 
them  in  the  scale  of  society;  possessing  an  untiring 
zeal  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  they  will  soon, 
we  Iruat,  be  fitted  to  return  to  their  native  country, 
and  there  preach  salvation  through  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God.  And  who  can  tell  but  in  the  wise 
arrangements  of  that  providence  with  which  our 
heavenly  Father  governs  this  world,  he  has  per- 
mitted our  heavy  trials  to  overtake  us,  not  merely 
that  slavery  might  be  destroyed,  but  that  the  chris- 
tian church  might  be  convinced,  thai,  though  the 
colour  of  his  skin  were  black,  the  negro  would  do 
well  to  grace  the  triumphal  car  of  Immanuel  when 
he  goes  forth  to  bring  home  Africa  to  himself. 
However  imperfectly  these  people  speak  your  own 
language,  some  of  them  still  retain  a  knowledge  of 
their  own ;  and  you  know  with  what  facility  wt 
catch  the  idiom  of  our  mother  tongue  when  we 
retnm  to  the  land  that  gave  us  hirtb.  Here  you 
behold  men  of  untiring  energy  :  the  sun  may  shine 
upon  them  in  Africa,  but  it  will  not  hurt  them  ;  it 
is  their  home :  the  moon  may  shed  its  sickening 
beams,  hut  it  will  produce  no  baneful  influence  on 
them;  their  conslitutions,  inured  to  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, are  not  affected  by  it.  Bumhig  with  intense 
desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  we  trust  that 
numbera  of  them  will  soon  he  fouud,  reedy  and 
willing  to  sail  up  the  mighty  streams  of  their  native 
land,  there  unfurl  the  buuier  of  that  cross,  and 
compensate  Africa  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
its  ill-used  tribes. 

'*  It  is  when  we  connect  the   results   of  the 
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emancipation  bill  with  the  promise  of  our  he«- 
venly  rather,  that '  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  oat 
her  hands  anto  God  ;'  when  we  consider  that  fre- 
qaently  in  the  school  of  affliction  he  prepares 
some  of  his  most  polished  arrows  ;  it  is  when  we 
Tiew  these  things  that  our  hearts  rejoice, — that  our 
spirits  rise  up  in  holy  gratitude  to  him,  that  the 
year  of  jubilee  has  at  length  aniTed,  and  the 
hondsge  of  the  sIbk  is  over. 

"There  are,  too,  collateral  circumstances  that 
tend  to  elucidate  this  point.  O  that  some  devoted 
man  may  be  found,  that  some  one  would  give  him- 
aelf,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  souj,  and  with  all 
the  capability  of  his  mind,  to  thb  important  sub- 
ject !  A  short  time  since  a  slare  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  and  from  that  ship  abont 
one  hundred  and  fifty  captives  were  rdeased.  They 
fonnd  a  refuge — where  ?  They  found  it  in  a  bap- 
tist chapel,  in  one  of  those  bouses  of  God  which 
the  infuriated  whites  had  not  destroyed :  they  en- 
tered at  one  door  slaves,  they  emerged  from  the 
other  as  free  as  you.  They  had  jnst  come  from 
Africa ;  they  still  know  their  native  tongne  in  which 
they  were  bom.  We  have  some  who  have  left  the 
same  country  forty  years,  who  know  the  English 
language  pretty  correctly.  Now,  if  some  devoted 
men  would  give  themselves  to  the  object  of  learning 
their  language,  through  the  medium  of  those  who 
have  left  their  country,  and  who  still  retain  a 
knowledge  of  our  language,  might  we  not  hope 
the  first  step  would  be  made,  of  carrying  the  gospel 
to  a  land  of  so  much  interest,  a  land  of  so  much 
darkness  and  cruelty,  the  land  emphatically  of 
death,  that  shall  one  day  bloom  with  all  the  ver- 
dnre  of  heaven  r* 
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"  '  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  oat  her  handa  unlo 
God.'  If  we  do  not  engage  ia  the  plan,  some 
others  will.  And  there  are,  not  only  in  Jamaica, 
but  there  are  those  in  Africa,  who  have  made  the 
same  joyful  and  happy  eSbrt.  The  geographical 
problem  has  been  solved  by  one  who  has  fallen  a 
rictim  to  the  persecutions  of  the  diabolical  slave- 
owners— the  discovery  of  the  river  Niger;  that 
discovery  which  has  been  just  made  in  time  for 
Africans  to  go  back.  One  recently  returned  from 
that  embassy  assured  me,  that  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  up  that  river,  there  is  a  town  occupying 
a  space  almost  as  lai^e  as  Liverpool,  untrod  by 
European  foot,  except  his  own;  that  there,  being 
confined  by  sickness  for  three  months,  he  lost  not 
a  single  article,  though  they  were  extremely  poor; 
that  they  worship  one  God,  but  to  them  he  is  an 
unknown  God  ;  they  know  not  how  to  serve  him ; 
they  know  not  that  he  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  them. 
Ignorantly  they  raise  their  voices  unto  him,  but  no 
idols  yet  pollute  their  tents.  O  !  if  in  a  few  3'eai3 
ten  or  twenty  of  om:  black  converts  siiould  go  there 
— if  plying  up  that  mighty  stream,  they  may  be 
perrailted  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  cross  in  that 
lai^  city,  and  there  tell  of  Him  who  died,  of  Him 
who  stretched  out  his  hand  unto  them ;  and  to 
assure  them  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
then  should  we  say,  while  we  gratefully  adore, 
'He  has  done  all  things  well.'  Though  secret 
things  belong  to  him,  though  his  designs  stretch 
over  a  large  compass,  he  is  too  wise  to  err,  he  is 
too  good  to  be  unkind.  If,  fellow-christians,  when 
the  last  stain  is  washed  by  the  returning  tide — ii 
when  the  last  moan  that  the  captive  has  uttered 
has  retired  with  the  breeze — there  shall  come  a 
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voice  from  the  iales  of  the  nest,  speaking  better 
things  th&a  the  blood  of  Abel — there  ehall  come 
thoK  who  proclaim  liberty  Co  the  captive,  and  the 
Opening  oftbeprisoo-door  to  them  that  are  bound — 
if  there  are  found  there  those  who  shall  tell  of  Him 
who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  Africa's  sake  be- 
came poor,  that  thev  through  lus  poverty  might 
become  rich;  then  shall  we  say  indeed,  Africa  is 
compensated  for  all  the  wrongs  that  have  been 
hoAoed  so  unjustly  upon  her." 
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The  former  editions  of  tbia  hUtoty  closed  with  a  delwl 


operation  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1S34.  Tliat  jov  was 
in  a  considerable  degree  qualified,  and  those  ht^i 
mingled  with  misgiving!,  lest  the  condition  of  appcen- 
ticeship,  with  which  the  sacred  boon  of  emancipation 
was  clogged,  should  render  it  inefiicient  to  secure  to  the 
negro,  freedom  from  the  oppression  under  which,  as  a 
slave,  he  hod  long  groaned,  and  the  privileges  to  which, 
B9  a  man,  he  was  justly  and  inalienahl;  entitled.  The 
friends  of  the  negro  had,  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed* 
ing,  protested  hoth  against  any  measure  ahoit  of  ahao- 
lute  and  immediate  freedom  for  the  negro,  and  gainst 
any  claim  of  his  oppiesaors  to  compensation  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  constrained  services  which  they  had 
unjustly  held.  Still,  however,  with  all  iU  drawlacki, 
tlie  measure  was  hailed  with  gratitude  and  joy.  The 
negro  iiltly  expected  to  enjoy  something  really  north 
the  name  of  freedom;  and  even  his  more  sagacious 
friends,  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity  which  "hopeth 
all  things,"  almost  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
"  Ethiopian  might  change  his  sliin,  and  the  leopard 
his  spots;  that  those  who  had  long  heen  accustomed 
to  do  evil,  would  at  length  learn  to  do  well ;"  and  that 
even  West  Indian  planters,  under  the  operation  of  re- 
formed if  not  regenerated  laws,  to  which  they  had  lent 
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Ilirir  Mnetion,  would  yield  to  the  dictatee  of  equity, 
haminity,  and  lound  policy.  A  very  ihort  lime  served 
to  diipel  the  pleaiing  iUiuion.  Scarcely  had  tha 
echo  of  the  negro'*  jubUM  ceaied  to  vibrate  on  our  eara, 
hefon  low  dittant  mimnun  were  heard,  indiitinclly 
iotiinatlaKthBt  the  reign  of  tyranny  wai  not  yet  at 
■n  end.    Theie  psiafitl  nunoiin  were  not  hastily  taken 


up  and  acted  on  by  the  fiiends  of  the  aegro.     They 
were  not  proclBimea  with  the  eaaemt 
of  paKizanihip,  exulting  in  the  fulfil 


■agaciom  predictiona,  and  the  failure  of  a  meaiure  it 
bad  opposed;  but  rather  whispered  with  feelings  of  real 
grief  and  i^rehension,  or  even  charitably  suppremed: 
and  though  it  was  incontrovertibte  that  some  individual 
natrn  hMToccnrTed  of  harshneas  and  illiberality,  in  the 
conftnietion  put  upon  the  new  law,  by  which  iti  spirit 
wu  evaded,  while  its  letter  was  not  tangihly  trana- 
gresaed,  a  lingering  hope  was  still  cherished  that  these 
cases  were  rare,  and  that  their  repetition  would  be  dis- 
countenanced hy  the  general  example  which  would  be 
presented  of  more  enlightened  views  and  more  humane 
and  conciliatory  conduct;  and  that  on  the  whole  the 
syitem  would  h«  found  to  work  well,  in  preparing  both 
the  nesToes  and  their  employen  for  their  approaching 
transition  into  a  state  of  coniplele  equality. 

The  intermediate  state  of  ^prenticeahip  was  pro- 
fessedly designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro;  not  foe 
the  sake  of  prolonging  the  reign  of  oppression,  and 
giving  the  planters  or  their  agents  a  legal  right  to 
eitcrt  from  nim  unrequited  services,  or  to  exercise 
upon  him  an  arbitrary,  undefined  authority.  These 
they  had  already  too  long  possessed,  in  defiance  of 
every  law,  human  and  divine ;   and  at  last,  instead  of 


been  bribed  to  relinquish  Ihera  for  the  luture.  The 
apprenticeship  period  was  not  assigned  for  the  n^ro  to 
work  out  his  freedom  :  that,  if  it  bod  not  been  his  own 
inalieoabie  right,  had  been  hy  his  friends  dearly  pur- 
chased and  freely  heatowed. 
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miaaible,  do  further  than  as  they  conduced  to  the  im- 
proTcment  of  the  negro  and  the  veil-being  of  society. 
Whatever  had  been  the  government  of  the  paal,  it  wag 
admitted  that  henceforth  the  negro  was  to  be  governed 
and  dealt  with  hj  rational  and  moral  principlea  ;  and, 
that  he  might  be  capable  of  perceiving  the  bearing 
and  obligation  of  these  pTinciples,  the  transition  state 
waa  to  be  employed,  not  in  exacting  from  him  the 
greatest  possibie  quantity  of  brute  labour,  but,  in  a 
great  degree,  in  cultivating  hia  mind  end  insCnictlng 
him  in  his  moral,  social,  and  religious  duties.  In 
case  of  any  alleged  transgression «  against  the  laws  of 
"liety,  the  negro  was  to  h"  "    '"  '  "     '' 


magistrates  were  to  be  sent  out  IVom  England  to  be  the 
protectors  of  the  negro  and  his  new  and  imperfectly 
aaderstood  rights.  In  all  these  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Emancipation  Act,  for  restoring  the  negro  to  his 
equal  rights  in  society,  the  West  Indian  body  professed 
their  concurrence  ;  while  it  was  left  to  themselves  to 
frame  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  details 
of  this  plan, — well-intentioned,  perhaps,  but,  alas  I 
ssdly  mistaken. 

liie  best  friends  of  the  negro  knew  not  how  to  trust 
his  interest  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  always  been 


ned  portentous;  nor  were  their 
apprehensions  unfounded.  By  a  deceitful  show  of 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and  the  shame- 
ful negligence,  if  not  actual  connivance  of  the  colonial 
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office  at  home,  all  the  colonies  were  declared  to  have 
complied  with  the  conditions  laid  dova  in  the  Imperial 
Act,  and  on  luch  declaration  became  entitled  to  and 
actually  received  the  full  papnent  of  the  splendid  gill 
of  twenty  million!  I  No  sooner  was  this  boon  aecured, 
than  the  mask  was  laid  aside. 

With  the  honourable  exceptioQ  of  Antigua  and  Ber- 
mndk,  where  absolute  freedom  was  immediately  con- 
ferred, not  one  of  the  colonies  in  reality  complied  wUh 
the  terms  dictated  by  Parliament;  but  carried  on  their 
proceedinca,  and  even  framed  the  laws  in  direct  oppo- 
silion  Id  the  spirit,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  the  vety 
letter  of  the  Act.  So  flagrant  and  numeroua  were  the 
abuses,  that,  from  the  very  year  in  which  the  Bmanci- 
iwtion  Act  came  iata  operation,  the  Govemment  at 
home  was  continually  calling  upon  the  colonial  legis- 
lature to  amend  their  laws,  and  render  them  con- 
formable to  the  ParliamentalT  Act;  but  every  one  of 
these  appeals  was  treated  with  contumacy  or  neglect 
Humours  of  these  things  became  pretty  general.  They 
were  conflrmed  by  the  testimony  of  disinterested  per- 
sons visiting  or  residing  in  the  colonies,  by  private 
and  oHicial  correspondence,  and  by  the  statements  of 
the  periodical  press.  From  these  various  sources  such 
a  mass  of  evidence  was  rapidly  accumulating,  as  could 
not  &il  to  lodge  in  every  unprejudiced  mind  the  pain- 
ful conviction,  that  not  only  did  the  apprenticeahip 
system  fail  to  work  well,  but  that  such  evasions  were 

Sraclised  under  its  administration  as  rendered  the  c<Ht- 
ition  of  the  negioes  in  many  important  respects  far 
worse  than  during  slavery ;  in  fact,  that  slavery  was 
abolished  merely  tn  name,  while  its  worst  features  were 
retained  in  an  aggravated  foim. 


the  West  Indies,"  by  C^tain  Studholme  Hodgson, 
long  a  resident  In  the  West  Indies,  and  recently  re- 
turned thence,  corroboratea  the  above  Btatement*.  The 
extract  which  succeeds  it,  from  the  speech  of  one  Go- 
vernor (rf  Jamaica,  and  the  official  statement  of  another,. 
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may  serve  to  exemplify  the  detennined  oppodtion  of 
the  coloniits  and  colonial  legiilatures  to  the  humane 
intention*  of  the  British  GovernmenL 

"  It  became  very  aoon  evident,  that  the  colonitta 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  employing  Che  interva] 
between  the  apprenticeship  and  the  entire  freedom  of 
their  fonnei  alavei,  in  allaying  and  reconciling  ani- 
mosities, or  in  creating  a  foundation  for  feelings  oS 
mutual  kindneu  between  the  whites  and  the  b^cka. 
They  showed  Ihemaelvei  determiaed  to  forget  that  the 
sole  reason  why  immediatt  freedom  was  not  granted  to 
the  slaves,  when  the  loan  of  fifteen  millions  slerline 
was  converted  into  a  costly  gift  of  twenty,  was  based 
upon  the  notion  that  an  intermediate  period  of  concitio- 
lion  and  education  was  requisite  to  enable  the  slaves  to 
receive  the  boon  of  freedom  with  becoming  sobriety. 
These  principles  were  incessantly  and  strongly  uifjed 


C 


fitr  from  any  attention  being  vouchsafed  to  them,  the 
planters  began  to  show,  that  to  the  former  motives 
which  actuated  them  in  their  oppression  of  the  slaves, 
were  now  added  feelings  of  deep  revenge,  and  they 
were  resolved  to  exercise  the  utmost  ingenuity  for  the 

lUTpose  of  inflicting  torture  on  their  fellow-creatures. 

rhe  immediate  effect  wai  a  frightAd  addition  to  the 
miseries  of  the  negro  population.  In  twenty-two 
months  fhim  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Aholition 
Act,  no  less  than  ^74,175  lashes  were  inflicted  on 
the  bodies  of  the  apprentices,  besides  punishments 
of  other  descriptions  to  the  amount  of  104,166.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  although  these  numbets 
are  taken  from  parliamentary  papers,  il  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed the  puuisnments  were  far  more  numerous,  as 
the  returns  were  extremely  defective.  In  Trinidad, 
for  example,  the  records  of  punishments  iffectiog  four 
judicial  districts,  comprising  a  population  of  8,510 
apprenticed  labourers  are  lost,  and  in  Dominica  the 
returns  were  made  from  two  special  justices  only, 
although  Uiey  were  during  the  other  months  usually 
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made  ttam  ux.  Sorelv  the  mmt  pr^udiced  mitid 
mut  admit  that  these  dreadful  pmiiabnieiiti  could  not 
have  beeD  called  for  by  neceuity,  but  must  have  been 
inflicted  solely  trota  vindictive  feelingi,  when  it  is 
known  that  at  this  very  time  there  eziited  abundant 
proof  of  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  apprendced 
labourers,  and  of  their  willingness  to  work.  But  inde- 
pendently of  these  recorded  punishments  by  the  lash, 
thousands  of  laahei  were  in£cted,  and  upon  females 
too,  which  could  not  be  inserted  in  the  returns.  They 
were  ^ven  in  the  prisons,  and  came  under  the  head  of 
jail  discipline. 

"  It  is  now  Moertaiued,  that  in  the  workbouses  and 
other  places  of  confinement,  the  most  ordinary  sym- 
pathies, the  moat  commtai  decencies,  the  most  impera- 
tive necessities  of  humanity  have  been  systematically 
oatrafed  by  monsters  to  whom  the  '  tender  mercy '  of 
colonial  fiitictionaries  has  entrusted  the  administration 
of  these  judicial  tortures.  Women  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy,  mothers  with  infants  at  the  breast, 
young  girls,  sick  and  aged  apprentices  of  both  sexes, 
have  been  consigned,  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  to  those 
dens  of  outrae«  and  poUutioo.  While  there,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  perform  the  terrific  labours  of  the 
tread-mill  and  of  the  peosl  gang,  beneath  the  lash  of 
prison  drivers,  who  are  themselves  frequently  convicts 
for  life  :  ihey  have  been  subjected,  moreover,  '  to  cruel 


galHag  chains  and  collars;  they  have  been  wantonly 
shorn  of  their  hair;  their  persona  have  been  indecently 
eipoied,  and  treated  with  needless  indignities ;  th^ 
have  been  deprived  of  proper  nourishment  and  attend- 
ance, and  even  of  the  consolations  of  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion ;  some  of  the  vounger  females  have  been  tempted 
to  escape  these  barbarizes  by  surrendering  themselves 
to  the  brutal  passions  of  their  drivers,  while  others  have 
preferred  torture,  '  not  accepting  such  deliverance.' 
In  a  word,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  aggravate  the 
terrors  of  imprisonment.     At  the  termination  of  the 
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ordeal,  the  miserable  nifferen  have  in  some  ins 
been  diimiued,  covered  nith  puCreF^ing  lorei ;  severkl 
peraoni  have  actually  expired  from  the  effect  of  theie 
nightfiil  tortures;  and  others  have  only  recovered 
fVom  wounda  inflicted  by  the  cat  and  the  mill,  and 
from  the  exhaueting  eBecCa  of  prison  discipline,  after 
long  treatment  in  hospitals,  where  they  bave  been 
again  exposed  to  all  the  additional  Bufiering  which 
heartlessneai  and  n^lect  could  infiict  upon  them. 
Thoae  who  majhave  not  perused'  Williams's  Narrative,' 
are  caunHelled  to  do  so ;  they  will  there  see  the  greater 
part  of  the  above  summary  detailed.  This  narrative 
was  investigated  by  a  commission,  who  admitted  ibi 
truth  in  every  point." 

The  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Sllgo  (o  the  Jamaica 
legislature,  in  February,  1836,  disclosed  the  lament- 
able truth,  that  tyranny  was  exercised  in  that  island  in 
all  its  fearful,  ferocious,  and  debasing;  features. 

"  The  whipping  of  females  (obaerves  his  Excellency) 
you  were  informed  by  me,  officially,  was  in  practice ; 
I  called  upon  you  to  put  an  end  lo  conduct  to  rfpul- 
tive  to  humanity,  and  to  contrary  to  lato  ;  ao  far  mxn 
passing  an  act  to  prevent  the  recurrence  erf'  Bucb 
cruelty,  yon  have  in  no  wav  txpretitd  your  diitvpproba- 
tion  of  it.  I  communicated  to  you  my  tyinion,  and  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  uie  injustice  of  cutting  off 
the  hwr  of  females  in  the  House  of  Correction,  previoat 
to  trial:  you  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  sub}ect. 

"  I  informed  the  House,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Government,  the  taxation  impoted  by  the  local 
aathoritiet  on  the  property  of  wpprentieei  was  quite 
illegal :  you  totallv  disregarded  this  suggestion. 

"  J  sent  you  down  no  less  than  four  messages  on 
the  subject  of  an  extended  system  of  education ;  as  no 
measure  on  the  subject  has  mumated  from  the  House, 
can  I  do  otherwise  than  conclude  that  you  are  indiffe- 
rent to  it ;  I  informed  you,  that  2A,0O0i.  sterling  had 
been  voted  by  England  for  the  support  of  educatmn  in 
the  colonies,  with  the  promise  of  still  fur^er  assistance 
being  afibrded,  and  you  have  takeD  no  steps  to  make  it 
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■TuIaUe.  I  traiiiimtt«d  to  yea  deipatchei  from  the 
Secretary  of  Stste,  recommending  the  repeal  of  the 
thirty'tmrd  canon,  with  a  view  to  increase  religious 
initructioD  ia  the  colony :  you  have  not  attended  to 
the  recammcDdation.  I  recommeiided  the  introductioD 
of  an  emigration  bill ;  I  pointed  ont  to  you  the  injury 
done  to  the  poorer  clauea  of  the  daimanta  for  compen- 
lation,  by  the  ichemea  of  intereeted  persona ;  I  com- 
municated to  you  the  circumstances,  arising  out  of 
your  own  decision,  relating  to  the  Police  All ;  you 
have  taken  no  notice  of  it." 

This  entire  speech  ia  an  enumeration  of  wrongs, 
which  had  been  met  by  the  Jamaica  legislaton  with 
eiaracierittic  iuregard  and  conUmpt.  Sir  Lionel 
Smith  succeeded  Iiord  Sligo  in  the  government  of  this 
colony.  He  was  the  person  whom  the  planters  super- 
latively desired,  and  the  Jamaica  pliers  rang  with 
eulogistic  comparisons  of  his  merits  with  Iheae  of  his 
pre^ceisor;  and  yet  so  fiilly  aware  was  Sir  Lionel 
Smith  of  the  aggravated  system  which  prevailed,  that 
in  his  address  to  the  legiilatuie,  on  the  lat  of  November 
last,  he  aneris,  that  "  ciicumatances  had  occurred  in 
the  ialaad,  which,  in  many  instances,  provoked  more 
aeverity  and  harahnesa  towards  Che  labourers  than  ever 
eiiited  in  slavery."  In  another  official  document, 
dated  in  June  laat,  we  find  Sir  Lionel  Smith  remarking 
upon  "the  aevere  effects  of  corporal  punishments" — 
repeaiutg  hia  injunction  that  it  be  '  restricted,'  (only  !J 
and  deiuing  that  "  it  may  on  no  account  be  inflicted 

rn  apprentices  mha  are  net  entirely  recovered  from 
effect  of  previoia  puaithmtnt ;"  whilst  in  this  very 
circulHr  he  [joints  to  "  the  industry  and  contentment, 
which  prevail  among  the  class  on  whose  behalf  he 
officially  bespeaka  more  merciful  treatment  fixim  their 
unmlying  twk-mastera. 

Thus  the  abolitionista,  who  had  hoped  that  they  had 
retreated  with  honour  and  triumph  fivm  the  last  battle 
that  the  cause  of  humanity  (in  this  particular)  would 
require,  found  themselves  again  compelled  to  lake  the 
field.      In  May  1S35,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter 
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Hall,  when  it  was  malveil  that  a  committee  of  inquiry 

WBB  abiolutelf  ntoettaiy,  to  investigate  the  etate  of  iha 
law  and  pntctice  aodet  the  new  aystem  in  the  cotonies. 
In  punuance  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Buston,  in  the  fol- 
lowing montL,  moved  for  a  committee ;  but,  after  an 
intereiting  debate,  coniented  to  withdraw  hii  motion,  in 
consequence  of  the  statements  made  and  the  assurances 
and  pledges  given  by  Sir  George  Grey.  But  ttooi  that 
period,  evidence  accumulated  that  the  colonies  were  de- 
termined, ai  much  as  possible,  to  retain  the  old  system, 
and  even,  in  some  instance!,  to  outdo  its  abominations, 
and  that  in  defiance  of  the  most  explicit  injunctions 
from  the  Government  at  home,  and  of  the  eSbrti  of 
enlightened  and  humane  colonial  govenion. 

In  August  1835,  the  London  Anti-Slavery  Societies 
presented  to  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  a 
memorial,  stating  the  practical  grievances  attendant  on 
the  inadequate  p'ovisious,  and  worse  administration,  of 
colonial  laws  affecting  the  apprentices;  and  in  163G, 
Mr.  Buxton  again  moved  ior  a  select  committee  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  things,  more  particularly  in 
Jamaica.  The  informadon  thus  elicited  was  of  a  some- 
what vague  and  tudefinite  cbaracter.  Opinions,  it 
appears,  were  sought  afler  more  than  facts,  and  as  the 
memiwrs  of  the  committee  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  existing  state  of  Jamaica,  many  circumstances,  cal- 
culated to  throw  a  correct  tight  on  the  subject  of  this 
investigation,  were  entirely  overlooked.  Sufficient, 
however,  was  ascertained  to  prove  that  the  advantages 
arising  to  the  negro  from  the  Emancipation  Act  were 
very  far  Irom  adequate  to  the  claims  and  expectations 
warranted  by  the  exertions  and  sacrifice  at  which  it 
had  been  piu-chased.  The  chief  objecliona  to  the 
Jamaica  laws,  lo  which  the  committee  in  their  report 
called  the  attention  of  Parliament,  were  the  following : — 

1.  "  Want  of  reciprocity  in  the  amount  and  applica- 
tion of  penalties  inflicted  by  authority  of  the  special 
magistrates  on  managers  and  on  apprentices;"  that  is 
to  say,  that  if  a  manager  charged  an  apprentice  with 
indolence,  carelessness,  neglect,  or  non-perfon 
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woik,  the  apprentice  on  ccoiTiction  wu  obliged,  bj 
extis  labour,  to  compenaate  hii  employer  for  the  injiUT' 
niitaiDed.  But  if  *n  apprentice  cmivicted  a  muiiger 
of  opiH«Mion,  craelt]',  wuitm  deitnictioli  of  his  pro- 
pert;,  or  other  injury,  the  penon  inflictinR  the  injury 
WW  to  be  fined,  but  no  proviiion  wu  made  for  cam- 
penwldon  to  the  party  HUtainin^  the  injury. 

2.  "  The  defective  constitution  of  the  tribunal  for 
the  valuation  of  apprcnticea  applying  to  purchase  their 
ft^om."  The  Act  of  Parhomenl  allowed  an  appren- 
tice the  right  of  purchasing  the  remainder  of  hia  time 
at  a  &ir  valuation,  to  be  sanctioned  by  three  magiB- 
bates.  Ilie  intention  of  the  British  le^slsture  in  Uiis 
particular  was  contravened  by  the  colonial  appointment 
of  two  local  magistrates  and  one  special  magistrate ; 
dius  giving  an  umbte  preponderance  to  penon*  in  all 
prob&lily  disposed  1«  favour  the  planter  rather  than 
the  negro. 

3.  "  The  want  of  adequate  protection  to  the  special 
magistrates  against  vexatious  prosecutions  ;"  i.  «.  if  a 
special  magistrate,  by  employing  hia  authority  in  de- 
fending the  right  of  an  apprentice,  incarred  the  resent- 
ment of  a  planter  or  manager,  he  was  liable  to  ha- 
raaaing  and  vexatious  prosecution,  even  in  and  for  the 
ditchuve  of  hia  duty. 

4.  Tbe  want  of  bq  enactment  as  to  the  distribution 
of  time  wluch  apprentices  were  bound  to  give  weeklj 
to  their  masten.  The  time  which  a  master  could 
legally  demand  was  forty  hours  and  a  half,  or  four  days 
and  a  half,  '■f  nine  hours  per  day.  This  left  the  negro 
one  day  and  a  half  to  cultivate  his  eroands,  attend 
market,  and  do  whatever  else  might  be  required  for 
the  supptnt  of  his  family.  As  his  provision  grounds 
were  oiien  several  miles  distant  from  his  place  of 
labour,  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  him  to  get  hia 
hours  of  leisure  consecutively;  Le.  that  he  ifaould 
be  free  by  the  middle  of  Friday.  But  some  managers 
capriciously  insisted  im  so  distributing  these  hours  of 
leisure,  aa  to  render  them  of  coniparatively  littie  value 
to  the  negro.     Instead  of  four  days  and  a  half  of  nine 
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houn,  thty  demanded  four  days  of  eight  houn  and  one 
of  eight  hotm  and  a  half,  thua  occupjiing  the  whole  of 
Fridajr.  In  addition  to  this  inipreuive  exaction,  it  ap- 
peared a]*o  that  certain  indiUgences  eronted  to  the 
negro  in  time  of  slavery  were  now  widheld,  such  as 
the  aniitance  of  old  lUvei  past  hard  labour  to  cook  the 
proviiions,  or  to  attend  the  children  of  the  labourer*  in 
the  field. 

5.  The  inSiction  of  corp«jral  punishment  on  fbmalei, 
in  direct  violatiou  of  the  strictest  l^al  enactments. 

6.  The  diacourarement  of  marriage,  bj  confining  to 
ministers  of  the  Establishment  the  power  of  sotem' 
nizingthe  contract 

7.  The  want  of  a  general  and  efficient  proviuon  for 
die  education  of  children  not  apprenticed. 

The  committee  considered  that  all  the  evils  of  wiiich 
they  especially  complained  admitted  of  a  remedy. 
which  ought  to  be  provided  hy  legislative  enactment 
They  admitted  that  there  were  traces  of  evils  scarcely 
separable  from  a  itate  of  society  confessedly  defective 
and  anomalous ;  yet  on  the  whole  they  hoped  that  the 
system  was  woi^mg  not  unfavourably  to  the  moment' 
ous  change  from  slavery  to  freedom.  They  reported 
their  fiill  satisfaction  in  the  general  good  c-~  -' 


the  apprentices, — their  willingness  to  work  for  wages 
~'~  never  they  were  fairly  and  considerately  treated  ny 
'  employers ;  indeed,  that  voluntary  labour  was 
found  to  be  more  efiective  than  constrained,  and  that 


whenever  they  were  fairly  and  considerately  treated  D 
their  employers ;    indeed,   that  voluntary  1.  ' 
found  to  be  more  efiective  than  constrained, 
industrioua  and  moral  habits  among  the  negroes 
evidently  guning  ground. 

Without  entering  into  ntinute  particulan,  it  may  be 
BUfQcient  to  say,  that  those  who  had  been  dave^^wnen 
wore,  in  general,  true  to  the  feeling  engendered  by  so 
unnatural  a  state  of  society.  They  strove  to  the  ut- 
most to  prolong  its  horrors  and  oppressions  under  an- 
other name.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned — and 
unhappily  diey  had  a  vast  preponderance  of  influence, 
both  m  the  formation  of  colonial  lawg  and  the  professed 
adminiatration  of  justice — the  intentions  of  the  imperial 
act  were  thwarted  and  contravened;   the  suggeitiona 
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and  rcmonstrancM  both  of  humane  and  enlightened 
colonial  goTemmenti  and  colanial  secretaries  were  set 
■t  defiance  J  magislrates  who  maintained  an  upright  and 
independent  course  were  impeded  and  harassed  in  the 
discbarge  of  their  duties,  and  driven  avay  in  diagnst; 
and  the  poor  apprentices  were  oppressed,  goaded,  and 
annojed  in  every  possible  manner,  as  if  the  object 
were  to  drive  them  to  discontent,  ill-mil,  and  insub- 
ordination.  It  is  marvelious  that  the  Committee  could 
give  to  the  apprenticeship  system  even  the  negative 
praise  that  it  was  "  working  not  utifavouiablj."  Hod 
not  the  negro,  and  the  real  friends  of  the  negro, — those 
who  not  merely  sought  bis  emandpation,  but  en- 
deavoured to  enughten  and  elevate  his  mind,  to  inspire 
him  with  just  principles,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel, — had  Ibey  not  acted  in  a  manner 
very  different  frani,  directly  opposite  to,  the  old  advo- 


tcenes  of  tumult  and  bloodshed. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  ted  lo  the  conviction, 
that  nothing  more  was  to  be  expected  from  government, 
in  consequence  of  it,  that  would  reaUy  do  any  good  to 
tiie  negro ;  but  the  admissions  of  the  report,  taken  in 
connexion  with  numerous  communica^ons,  both  written 
■nd  oral,  &om  unimpeachable  witnesses,  led  also  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  people  of  England  must  not 
forsake  the  vrnrk  they  had  begun,  but  must  again 
agitate  the  question  of  the  negro's  wrongs,  and  petition 

Earliament,  and  persevere  in  the  various  measures  that 
ad  befOTe  proved  sueeesslul,  until  the  last  vestige  of 
oppression  was  done  away,  and  the  black  man  stood, 
together  with  the  whitej  on  the  equality  assigned  by 
the  great  Creator  of  both. 

An  able  "  Keview  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Cant- 


(tend  Juilks  la  ilw  ipirit  vt  tbi  BcUiih 
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tioD  and  appeal ; — "  We  say  therefore,  boldly,  that  ire 
will  Dot  trust  any  government,   to  whatever  party  in 

lolitica  it  may  belong,  with  the  interests  of  the  negroet. 

^e  have  seen  too  much  of  the  manceuTrea  of  po- 
litical men  to  place  any  confidence  in  them  tUitner 
than  they  are  governed  by  public  opinion.  Of  conns 
there  are  honourable  exceptiont  to  this  remark:  we 
speak  not  of  individuals,  but  of  governments  in  their 
collective  capacity.  The  people  of  England  carried 
the  great  pnnciple  of  the  Slavery  Abolition  Actj  the 
government  of  the  day  cl<^ed  it  with  the  apprentice- 
ship.  The  people  of  Engluid  must  perfect  the  woA 
they  have  bo  nobly  begun." 

But  an  effort  waa  required  in  order  to  arouse  the 
people  of  England  to  a  sense  of  the  call  for  their  re- 
newed exertions  in  the  negro's  cause.  Year  after  year 
they  had  sustained  the  ^uous  conflict,  nor  flinched 
^Dm  toil  or  sacrifice,  nor  suffered  patience  to  fail  until 
victory  was  proclaimed.  Then,  with  the  confidence  of 
eenerous  minds,  they  had  withdrawn  to  repose ;  or  rather 
had  turned  their  benevolent  energies  into  new  chanDele, 
relying  on  the  good  faith  of  tliose  concerned  in  adminis- 
tering the  sacred  boon  which  their  exertions  and  their 
liberality  had  purchased ;  nor  was  the  conviction  readily 
or  extensively  admitted,  that  they  must  once  again 
return  to  the  struggle,  as  if  nothing  had  been  achieved. 
A  kind  of  general  apathy  or  mpmeneaB  prevailed;  a 
timid  reluctance  to  believe  that,  under  the  new  and 
better  state  of  things,  the  rumoured  abuses  could  exist, 
or  could  long  be  suffered  to  remain  ;  and  an  undefined 
fear  that  renewed  interference  might  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Had  this  apathy  been  suffered  to  prevail, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  humanly  speaking,  that  the 
year  IB40,  instead  of  ushering  the  negro  into  a  state  <^ 
entire  freedom,  would  have  found  his  fetters  more 
firmly  rivetled,  though  under  another  name,  and  hii 
ffToans  under  oppression  yet  more  hitter  than  they  had 
been  during  the  professed  reign  of  slavery. 

A  few  right-minded  and  noble  individuals— perhaps 
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it  Bhonld  n^iir  be  uid  that  the  idea  originated  wilh  one, 
JoMph  Stuive,  of  Binninghani,  a  membcT  of  th»t  reli- 
sioiu  body,  tae  Friends,  who  have  evei  stood  pre-eminent 
in  notselcM  but  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
the  negro^  and  who  aeem  to  pogsesa  a  more  thoroueb 
practical  understanding  than  ii  in  general  pmseesed  hj 
■tatesmen  and  politicians,  of  the  axiom,  that  the  short- 
eat  communicatioD  between  any  two  giten  points  is  a 
straight  Une.  While  others  were  speculating,  and  hoping 
that  the  wont  reports  from  the  West  Indies  might  not  he 
true,  or  that  the  evils  might  work  their  own  cure,  this 
generous  and  heroic  philaiithropiBt  resolved  to  go  him- 
self and  ascertain  the  iacts  of  the  case,  and  the  remedy 
requited.  In  the  following  modest  terms  he  introduces 
the  narrative  of  his  enterpriie : — "  In  the  course  of  last 
year  (1836)  one  of  the  individuals  whose  names  appear 
on  the  title-page  became  anxious  to  ascertain,  hy  per- 
sonal inquirv,  the  results  of  the  Imperial  Alnlitioa  Act 
in  the  Britiui  West  India  colonies.  To  such  an  inves- 
tigation he  was  compelled,  not  merely  by  the  incon- 
uitent  and  contradictory  statements  received  ft\>ni  the 
West  Indies,  but  by  observing  the  ambiguous  characler 
of  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  a  docu- 
ment which  bean  strong  indications  of  emanating  from 
a  tribunal  in  which  the  accused  parties  were  themselves 
judges.  Having  consulted  several  friends,  on  whose 
judgment  he  coutd  depend,  and  having  completed  the 
arrangementa  for  the  proposed  miaaion,  he  embarked 
for  the  West  Indies,  accompanied  by  John  Scoble  and 
ITiomas  Harvey,  William  Lloyd,  M.D.,  was  also  of 
the  party ;  not  as  directly  connected  with  their  olject, 
though  afTording  his  co-operation  in  carrying  it  into 
efiecL  The  undertaking  throughout  was  entirely  in- 
dependent of  any  anti-slavery  society.  The  par^  were 
not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  agents,  but  private 
persona;  yet  engaged  in  what  was  properly  a  public 
object.  The  expenseB  of  the  individual  with  whom  the 
design  originated  were  defrayed  by  himself;  and  those 
of  two  otliera,  his  professed  associates,  were  liberally 
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borne  by  a  tev  friends,  nbo  felt  a  deep  intereat  in  the 

lemilt  of  the  inquiry." 

The  islands  vieited  by  these  philonthropuU  were 
AntiguB,  MoDteerrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoei, 
and  JamaicB.  Tbe  resullii  of  their  observationi  were 
communicated  to  the  public  in  a  most  interesting 
Joutnal,  which  rapidly  passed  through  leveral  edition!. 
It  would  be  congenial  with  the  design  of  this  work,  and 
gratifying  to  tbe  reader,  to  tnce  the  progress  of  these 
devoted  men  ;  but  a  due  regard  to  brevity  reatricts  ui 
to  tbe  conclusions  established  by  the  facts  that  passed 
under  their  observation,  and  the  effects  produced  on 
the  people  of  England  by  tbe  relation  of  those  facta. 

It  aeems  quite  evident  that  the  negroes  in  general 
are  willing  to  work  for  3,  fair  remuneration ;  that  there 
ia  no  difficulty  in  procuring  labour  in  consequence  of 
the  change  of  condition  in  which  the  negroes  are 
placed  ;  but  th&t,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  rapid  and 
complete  the  sdvonce  to  the  absolute  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  more  work  has  been  done,  and  better  done, 
and  the  value  of  property  is  greatly  enhanced  in  conse- 
quence. Those  individual  proprietors  and  those  cola- 
iiiea  which  have  voluntarily  stepped  forward  in  advance 
of  the  law,  have  at  once  served  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  promoted  their  oirn  interest,* 

It  appears,  however,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
that,  actuated  by  a  selHah  and  short-sighted  policy,  the 
greatest  opposition  was  manifested  by  the  planters  and 
their  agents  to  the  humane  spirit  of  the  charier  of 
freedom  to  the  negro.  Its  provisions  and  enactments 
were  evaded;  new  modes  of  tyranny  and  o 
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wera  brought  lub)  exeroiM ;  the  adrancsmBnt  of  the 
bboorer  in  cultivKtion,  comfort,  and  independence  wu 
in  evefj  poarible  way  thwarted;  and  by  a  aeries  of 
wanton  annoyancei  he  wai  goaded  almost  to  despair,  ta 
Ihaf,  in  aome  important  respects,  his  condition  was 
•ven  wone  under  the  ambiraoiu  name  of  apprentice- 
ship than  wider  ^ritfe««ed  slavery.  That  this  naa  the 
general  slate  of  tbmgt  wai  clearly  established  fay  official 
docnmentB  and  actual  obserffttion.  In  aome  instances 
flie  Tisilants  were  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  cruelties 

Ctised  npon  the  negroes  under  shelter  of  colonial 
.  In  other*  they  reerived  from  the  concurrent 
teatimony  of  eeTcml  apprentices,  ^lenonsofinteUtgence, 
moral  worth,  and  rengious  consistency,  statemeiils  of 
the  oppressions  endured  by  themselves  and  their 
iMwthren;  care  being  taken  to  impress  on  their  minds 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  derive  the 
most  distant  benefit  from  the  visit,  and  that  the  in- 
quiries were  made  simply  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  These  ttatement*  of  the  apprentices  were  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  disinterested  persons  of 
unimpeachable  veracity  and  honour. 

The  following  summary  of  Mr.  Sturge's  report  is 
taken  from  an  address  of  the  Hibernian  Anti-Slavery 
SocieW : — "  Mr.  Sturge  visited  several  colonies,  but  his 
attention  was  mainly  directed,  first  to  the  state  of 
Antigua,  where  the  appreaticeahip  baa  been  rejected; 
and  secondly  to  that  of  Jamaica,  as  being  the  most 
important  colony,  and  containing  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  apprenticed  labourers,  besides  children. 
Antigua  exhibited  an  emancipated  population,  peace- 
ably working  to  the  joint  advantage  of  their  land- 
lords and  tbemaelves,  and  enjoying  extenarely  the 
blessings  of  scnptutal  instruction  and  education ;  whilst 
in  Jamaica,  he  found  virtual  slavery  in  all  its  hideous, 
grievous,  and  soul-harrowing  deformity.  We  must 
refer  to  Mr.  Sturge's  published  narrative,  for  details; 
we  can  onl^,  in  the  limited  compass  of  an  address, 
state,  that  in  Jamuca  (and  accounts  recently  received 
shew   the  same  in  ouier  islands)  the  negroes  are 
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deprived  of  their  proviaioni — mulcted  ctf  Iheit  time — 
subjected  to  the  degrading  loah  for  trivial  or  coiibIxuc- 
tive  offencea — made  'to  dance'  a  treadmill,  ao  con- 
structed as  to  be  an  inBtrumeul:  of  severe  tortur«^ 
condemned  to  vork,  aa  penal  gangs,  in  chaiiia  on  the 
public  roads,  &c.  Wopien,  too — poor  women  of  ez' 
treme  age — women  advanced  in  pregnancy — womeo 
with  infanta  at  their  breaata,  ate  doomed  to  these  cruel 
inflictions:  roothers  toil  in  the  Geld,  with  infant* 
strapped  on  their  bocks,  rather  than  allow  their  off- 
spring to  receive  the  scanty  assistance  of  the  planter; 
aa  this  would  bring  them  under  the  operation  of  that 
clause  iu  the  Emancipation  Act,  which  in  such  cose 
consigns  them  to  bondage  till  the  age  of  twenty-one." 

Towards  the  close  oT  his  interesting  volume,  Mr. 
Sturge  contrasts  the  intentions  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  with  the  practice  of  the  colonists  and  the  experience 
of  the  apprenticea,  as  displayed  in  the  facta  brought 
forward. 

The  act  declares,  that  all  persona  duly  registered  as 
slaves,  and  being  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  of  the 
age  of  six  years  and  upwards,  should  from  that  day 
become  apprenticed  labourers.  But  great  numbers  of 
peraona  who  never  were  registered  at  all,  were  detained 
in  apprenticeship,  in  direct  violation  of  this  enactment. 

The  act  provided  that  the  person  who  would  have 
been  entitlwl  to  the  services  of  the  slaves,  should  bo 
entitled  to  their  services  as  apprenticed  labourers. 
This  transfers  no  other  services  than  what  belonged  to 
them  under  tlie  previous  system.  By  that  the  mothers 
of  six  living  children  were  exempted  from  Held  labour, 
and  provided  with  "  an  easy  and  comfortable  mainte- 
nance." But  under  the  new  system,  many  persons 
who  had  a  right  to  these  exemptions,  including  not  a 
few  who  had  actually  enjoyed  them  for  several  years, 
were  turned  into  the  field  and  coerced  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  severest  kinds  of  labour. 

The  act  classifies  the  slaves  (see  p.  475),  and  declares 
that  none  shall  be  called  predials  or  field  labourers 
who  bad  not  been  actually  so  engaged  for  at  least  a 
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;eM  pTCTiotu  U>  the  operation  of  the  act     But  these 

cluuflcstioni  were  diaregarded,  and  tlie  non-predials, 
in  maoj  inatancea,  derrauded  of  tbeir  rights.  Trodes- 
men,  auch  u  coopers,  cEUpenlen,  maaons,  smithi, 
and  even  domeatic  aerrtuits,  have  been  turned  out  into 
the  field  and  compelled  to  labour  aa  prediaJs.  In  case 
of  their  purchasing  their  freedom,  the;  were  valued 
at  the  rate  of  the  term  aaaraaed  to  a  predial  appren- 
tice (two  yeara  longer  than  theit  masters  hail  any 
lenl  right  to  their  aervicea),  and  at  the  same  time  their 
pnce  enhanced  by  setting  forth  their  indualry,  in~ 
genuitj,  and  value  In  their  regular  calliagB. 

The  act  permita  masters  to  manumit  their  slaves.  Fev 
nuutere  (comparatively  apeaking)  were  inclined  to  arail 
themselves  of  thia  peimiasion.  Some  did  it  from  con- 
genera),  wealthy 


few  poor  despised  coloured  Christiana  had  the  honour 
of  setting  an  example  worthy  of  imiCatioD,  and  which, 
at  last,  was  in  several  instances  imitated  by  noble, 
wealthy,  liberal,  and  professedly  Christian  slave-hiddera 
redding  in  England. 

The  lav  allowed  an  apprentice  to  purchase  hia  free- 
dom by  valuation.  So  much  partiality  and  chicanery 
were  practised  in  the  administration  of  thia  rule,  that 


much  higher  aum  for  his  freedom  after  having  n 
out  two  or  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  than 
would  have  been  demanded  before  the  commencement 
of  the  system. 

The  act  restricts  the  labour  required  of  on  apprenUce 
to  forty  hours  and  a  half  pet  week,  and  reqmres  the 
colonial  legislature  to  provide  for  ensuring  to  the  ap- 

e entice  the  enjoyment  of  the  time  allotted  for  hia  own 
nefit,  for  securing  exactness  in  the  computation  of 
time,  for  preventing  the  imposition  of  Cask  work,  and 
for  enforcing  the  due  performance  of  voiunloiy  con- 
tracta.  Butall  these  provisions  were  neglected;  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  negro  in  eveiy  way.     In  some 
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iniCoDcei  hii  leimre  boon  were  wantonly  frittered 
Kway  by  sucli  a  regulation  as  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  tumine  them  to  account  (see  p.  S96).  la 
crop  time,  which  lasta  from  three  to  ni  monthi,  a 
JTighlfUl  extent  of  extra  labour  was  extorted,  some* 
Umea  by  speUs  of  twelve,  sixteen,  and  even  twenty-four 
hours  in  length,  and  that  for  a  very  trifling  and  alto- 
gether inadequate  compensa^on. 

The  act  declared  that  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  work  on  Sundays,  except  in  certain  ^edfied  eaaei 
of  emergency  J  but,  in  consequence  of  their  beins 
fr'audulently  deprived  of  their  time  as  above  stated, 
and  of  the  oppressive  fines  imposed  on  them  by  special 
magistrates,  to  pay  their  masters  for  some  aUeged 
neglect  or  oAence  by  their  labour,  they  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  compelled  to  cultivate  their  own  pro- 
Tlsion  grounds  on  the  Sabbath,  or  else  to  starve. 

The  law  assigned  to  the  apprentice  all  the  mainte- 
nance and  allowance  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  as  a 
slave.  The  agricultural  davea  in  Jamaica  bad  always 
been  maintained  by  cultivating  provision  grounds,  and 
by  the  weekly  distribution  of  an  allowance  of  herrings 
or  other  salt  fish,  and  in  the  case  of  invalids,  pregnant 
women,  and  mothers,  of  a  smHll  quantity  oi  flour  or 
oatmeal,  rice,  sugar,  &c.  It  was  also  customary,  as 
indeed  necessary,  to  provide  a  watchman  for  the  pro- 
vision grounds,  to  prevent  the  crops  being  deatroyed  by 
the  trespass  of  cattle,  or  pillaged  by  dishonest  persons, 
during  the  absence  of  the  owners.     One  of  the  women 

IS  employed  as  a  field  cook  and  water  carrier,  to  pre- 

.1.   -..■,  ^  .,  .   ,_    .!._.  .,..■...  intervals  from 

to  supply  tl 

witi  water  to  quench  the  thirst  created  by  lalxmring 
under  the  burning  sun.  One  or  more  old  women 
vere  also  allowed  to  take  care  of  the  infante  of  the 
labourers.  For  the  first  purpose,  that  of  cultivation, 
four  hours  and  a  half  weekly  were  allowed,  but  on  the 
■Ughtest  pretext  taken  away,  as  already  stated,  (p.  S9S ;) 
and  the  orst  act  of  the  pri^rielors  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  apprenticeihip,  was  to  withhold  all  the  other 
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*Uo«aneei,  they  not  being  liteisU)'  specified  under  the 
new  law,  but  in  general  comprehended  in  its  spirit  and 
IntcDtiolu.  In  consequence  of  theie  privations  the 
■uHaringl  of  the  negroes  were  extreme,  and  their  main- 
tetunce  verj  insamcient,  especially  as  they  had  now 
the  additional  cha^e  of  muntoining  their  infirm  pa- 
rents and  young  children.  Even  the  estate  hoepitalB 
were  conceited  into  places  of  cruel  coniinement,  the 
invalids  being  locked  in  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  de- 
prived of  the  aiiiatance  of  their  nearest  relatiTes,  and, 
in  some  inatatices,  even  confined  in  the  stocks,  under 
the  pretext  of  its  being  necessary  to  their  recovery  to 
confine  them  ttom  rambling  about  and  fatiguing  them- 
selves. When  rick,  no  proririons  were  sSowrf  them 
from  the  estate ;  and,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  neither 
they  nor  their  friends  had  much  opportunity  of  laying 
by  in  store  for  a  time  of  affliction.  An  upright  special 
magistrate,  determined  to  hunt  out  and  correct  these 
•buses,  was  sure  to  draw  upon  himself  the  resenbnent 
both  of  overseers  and  medical  men.  Too  many  of 
them  concurred  with  those  parties  in  oppressing  the 
negro. 

The  law  declared  all  children  unconditionally  free 
who  were  under  six  years  of  age  in  August  18D4,  of 
who  should  be  born  after  that  period.  But  then  the 
charge  of  their  maintenance  rested  wholly  with  the 
parents,  and,  in  case  of  destitution,  they  were  left  liable 
to  be  apprenticed  by  the  special  magistrates  to  the 
owner  c^  their  parents.  The  object  of  the  proprietors 
was,  in  general,  to  drive  parents  to  submit  their  chQdrea 
to  this  apprenticeship,  and  thus  continue  to  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  existence  of  slavery.  The  parents,  on 
the  other  hand,  knowing  for  themselves  the  bitterness 
of  apprenticeship,  and  setting  a  due  value  on  freedom, 
have  been  resolved  at  any  sunering  and  any  hazard  to 

Seserve  the  independence  of  their  children.  It  has 
en  done  at  an  expense  of  infant  life,  and  an  amount 
of  suffering  to  mothers,  that  cannot  be  computed. 
How  was  it  possible  for  a  mother,  with  the  lalKnr  i^ 
only  one  day  and  a  half  per  week- — that  lime,  too, 
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futher  reduced  by  the  fVanda  of  oveneen  and  the 
mulcta  of  special  migCstratee — how  could  the  earn  a 
■namtenance  for  herself  and  ecTeral  children  !  Eveiy 
Dcceasion  to  her  charge  must  render  her  more  likely  to 
incur  puniBhnient,  and  kis  able  to  procure  a  mainte- 
nance for  her  offspring. 

During'  slavery,  when  the  mother  and  her  ofTspring 
were  the  property  of  the  master,  sordid  self-interest 
would  lead  to  the  treatment  of  both  with  guch  a  degree 
of  care  and  tenderness  as  was  considered  necessary  to 
their  health  and  preservation;  a  tenderness,  perhaps, 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  an  English  farmer  would 
bestow  on  a  mace  and  her  foaL  Women  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy  were  confined  to  light  employment^  for 
seVBraTweeks  before  and  after  their  delivery  they  were 
sufiered  to  cease  work;  a  nurse  was  provided  to  attend 
them  for  nine  days  after  their  delivery,  and  they  re> 
ceived  small  allowances  of  oatmeal,  rice,  and  sugar. 
On  their  return  to  labour  they  were  permitted,  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  to  leave  their  work  and  attend  to  the 
wants  of  their  offspring.  This  was  under  slavery:  hut 
under  apprenticeship,  which  professed  in  all  thmgs  to 
be  a  much  improved  system,  all  these  indulgenciet 
were  curtailed,  and  in  many  instances  enljrdy  sbSished. 
Women  were  kept  in  the  ifeld  and  compelled  to  labour, 
perhaps  many  miles  from  their  homes,  to  the  very  day 
□f  their  delivery;  at  that  period  all  assistance  at  the 
cost  of  the  proprietor  was  withheld  from  them;  at  a 
cnielly  early  period  they  were  compelled  to  return  to 
the  field,  and  not  suffered  to  leave  their  work  even  to 
give  nourishment  to  their  infants.  No  nuiae  being 
provided,  the  infants  were  either  strapped  on  the  mo- 
ther's back,  or  laid  neglected  on  the  ground  exposed 
to  want  and  danger;  tor  infanta  now  wero  no  longer 
regarded  by  the  pluiters  bb  valuable  property,  but  si 
unwelcome  burthens,  which  interrupted  the  labour  and 
lessened  the  valne  of  their  mothers! 


one  feature  rather  than  another  which  reconciled  the 
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nmtian  to  the  etntly  racrifiee  of  20,000,0001.,  it  was  the 
teicue  of  the  femsle  sex  tram  crael  and  degtrnding 
puuuhmenL  But  facta  i^khi  facU  preMcd  upon  tfa« 
notice  of  the  inquiren,  proring  beyond  dkpDle  that 
female*  were  continually  flagged  nprai  the  tread-mill, 
— which  of  itself  was  made  an  inBtnimeDl  of  torture — 
that  they  were  publicly  woriced  in  the  penal  geoKi 
chained  to  each  other,  and  with  iron  eollan  on  their 
neckt,  beiidei  being  liable  to  solitary  ctmfinement,  with 
insufficient  food,  and  to  mulcts  of  time,  which  de|Hived 
them  of  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves  and 
tileir  o^tring;  and  that  all  tbeae  panighments  were 
endured  in  their  lull  proportion  by  women  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy,  or  with  infanta  at  the  breast. 

Tne  law  took  the  power  of  punishment  out  of  th« 
hands  of  the  master;  and  placed  the  negro,  both  for  his 
coercion  and  protection,  under  a  class  AT  men  exuresaly 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  salaried  by  the  Briti^ 
nation.  Bu^  in  violation  of  this  law,  the  local  magis- 
trates still  exercised  jurisdiction  orer  the  apprentices, 

'     '  '  s  stiU  ezercuied  direct 


coercion  by  putting  them  in  confinement  at  their  o 
caprice.  Besides  this,  they  indirectly  punished  them 
by  withholding  their  diowances,  destroying  their  hogs, 
goals,  and  poultry,  pulling  down  their  bouses,  taking 
away  the  watchmen  from  their  provision  grounds,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  ravages  of  cattle;  locking  up  the 
Hck  in  hospitals,  and  by  many  other  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  gainst  which  they  had  no  molection. — Then 
the  state  of  legal  administration.  The  local  magi»- 
trates  almost  uniformly,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  stipendiary  magistrates,  acted  as  if  their  sole  du^ 
was  to  coerce  labour,  and  to  maintain  at  any  coat 
the  authority  of  the  planter.  When  apprentices  were 
brought  before  them  as  offenders,  they  reitised  to  hear 
a  W(^  by  way  of  defence  or  explanation.  When  they 
came  as  com^dainants,  punishment  was  awarded  lo 
them  instead  ot  redress.  These  &ultB  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  laws  belonged  at  least  as  much  to  tha 
■jrstcm  as  lo  the  men.     Their  immediate  responsibitity 
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to  the  goTcmor  done  gave  them  a  more  near  reiem- 
blance  to  military  than  civil  govemraenti.  Besides, 
tike  duties  imposed  on  them  were  beyond  the  power  of 
human  itrengtli  to  fulfil,  and  their  emolumenti  were 
very  inadequate ;  and  they  were  in  a  great  measure 
com^Ued  hy  unavoidable  cJrcuiastancea  to  accept  lilt 
hospitalities  of  the  planten,  and  so  become  dependent 
upon  them  and  linked  to  their  interesti.  The  negroes 
found  that  it  waa  unavailing  to  complain  of  their  griev- 
ances. "  I  did  not  complain  to  the  magistrate,  said 
one  oppressed  negro,  "  because  he  is  such  k  thick 
friend  with  Maaaa.  He  eat,  drink,  and  aleep  at  Maasa'i 
houae."  They  learned  by  experience  that  it  was  better 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  and  to  aubmit  lii  afgravated 
oppression,  than  to  appeal  to  luagistratei  who  would 
crush  every  compl^nt  by  adding  to  their  yoke  and  in- 
creasing their  chastiBement. 

Those  magistrates  who  were  moat  oppressive  lo  the 
negro,  and  soonest  eatabliahed  what  ia  called  in  colonial 
language  "  a  atate  of  order  and  tranquillity," — in  plain 
English,  a  state  of  silent  desolation  and  unrenstins 
despair — were  loudly  applauded,  and  rewarded  with 
suhslantialmarki  of  public  and  private  gratitude;  while 
tiie  few  who  consciendously  endeavoured  to  do  their 
duty,  and  establish  equity  and  moderation  Instead  of 
oppression  and  cruelty,  have  done  ao  amidst  obloquy 
and  annoyance,  at  the  peril,  and  in  aome  inatances  to 
the  loss  of  their  office.  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Sturge 
and  hia  cotnpaniona  details  numerous  appalling  facts  m 
full  support  of  all  these  atatementa. 

In  addition  to  their  testimony,  en  apprenticB,  James 
Williama,  who  had  endured  much  cruelty  and  witnessed 
more,  whose  character  for  veracity  and  integrity  were 
well  authenticated,  and  whoae  statements  were  corrobo- 
rated by  other  credible  witnesses,  was  purchased  hy 
Mr.  Sturge,  and  brought  to  England  to  tell. his  tale  o{ 
horrors  to  the  British  public.  His  "  Narra^ve  of 
Events  sbce  the  lat  of  August,  1834"  was  carefully 
taken  down  from  his  lipa,  and  sent  forth  to  the  public 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  who  declaied 
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thit  ha  had  in  faU  poneuion  ntch  atleBtatiitni  lo  ita 
truth,  (and  which  he  would  willingly  give  to  the  woild 
were  it  conaiiteDt  to  the  safety  of  the  witueasaa  in 
Jamaica,)  ai  left  no  doubt  in  hk  mind,  and  could  leave 
BO  doubt  in  the  miad  of  any  impartial  man,  that  faor- 
rihle  aa  wai  the  account  giTcn  by  Williami,  it  was  en- 
titled to  the  full  confidence  of  the  Briliih  public.  Thia 
narradve  aoon  travelled  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and,  together  with  the  account*  circnlated 
bj  Mr.  Sturga  and  his  coadjutora,  did  much  towards 
arouting  the  anti-slarery  apjrit.  In  Jul;  1837,  a 
bxge  anti-alarery  meeting  was  convened  in  Eseler 
Hall,  lua  Bnyal  Highneaa  the  Duke  of  Sunex  in  the 
chair.  Auli-sJaverv  aocietiea  reamned  their  operationa; 
meeting!  were  held  in  most  of  the  principal  towns ;  in- 
formation was  difliised  fay  that  and  other  methods ;  and 
petitions  innumeiahly  signed  were  jvesented  to  the 
Queen  and  to  bolh  Houses  of  Parliament,  imploring  the 
immediate  and  entire  liberation  of  the  ne|;roeB,  that  the 
prediali  as  well  aa  Che  non-piedials  should  be  entirely 
iree  from  the  apprenticeship  on  or  before  the  lat  of 
August  1838,  the  period  at  which  the  appreuticeahip 
of  Uie  non-predials  would  by  law  expire. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Sturge  and  hia  compttniooa 
Itom  ^e  West  Indies,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  bad  occupied  the  whole  previous  sea- 
lioD  in  examining  into  the  working  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system,*  was  re-opened  to  receive  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Stui^,  which  occupied  seven  days.  It  was  just 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  the  petitioni  above  t^ 
feired  (o  were  prepared  in  consequence  for  presentation 
at  the  next  openine  of  parliamenL 

The  accession  <H^a  new  Sovereign  occasioned  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  and  tho  elecdon  of  a  new  Houa« 
of  Commona  gave  to  the  friends  of  the  negro  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  on  the  attention  of  the  candidatM 
the  cluma  of  justice  and  humanity  on  his  behalf.  From 
■  Br  IhB  '•J.  rot  >  liDgl*  n«min«iul«tion  whidi  tliej  tcniurrt 
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this  difiiuion  of  knowledge  in  influential  quarten,  and 
St  so  seuonable  &  juncture,  much  was  hoped.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  the  Queeo'a  miniaters  were  bos- 
tile  to  any  interferenco  with  the  colonial  policy  or  the 
sppreaticeihip  aygtem  during  the  ahoct  period  that 
would  intervene  berore  ita  final  expiration.  Short 
period  I  Yea;  two  or  three  yean  might  aeem  a  short 
period  for  the  endurance  <rf'  ills  of  which  we  have  only 
to  talk  about;  but  not  so  to  thoae  who  actually  hsd  the 
iron  entering  into  their  souls;  nor  to  thoae  nho  had 
been  eye-witoesies  of  their  cruel  aufferinga ;  nor  even 
to  thoae  who,  flilly  admitting  their  teatimony,  really  and 
practically  "  remembered  thoae  that  were  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them,"  and  eatimated  the  quantity  of  misery 
that  might  be  inflicted,  and  the  number  of  lives  that 
might  be  sacrificed,  if  the  wretched  ayetem  and  its 
worse  administration  were  suffered  to  live  out  their  days. 
To  such  it  was  evident  that  vigorous  measurea  must  be 

Sursued ;  and  in  conaequence  a  meeting  of  anti-slaveiy 
elegstes  from  all  parts  of  England  was  assembled  in 
London,  in  November  1837.  One  of  its  first  acts  was 
to  present  memorials  to  Lord  Melbourne,  the  premier, 
ana  to  Lord  Glenelg,  the  eobnial  secretary. 

At  this  time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  it  appeared 
that  there  existed  among  the  old  and  tried  friends  of 
the  negro  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  measures 
which  might  with  justice  and  propriety  be  taken  for 
his  reUef.  All  agreed  in  reprobating  the  apprentice- 
ahip  ijatem,  and  bewailing  the  unmitigated,  if  not 
increased  sufferings  of  the  negro  under  its  administra- 
tion. But  some  wished  to  bend  their  energies  towards 
reforming  ita  abuses,  and,  during  the  assigned  period  of 
its  continuance,  carefully  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
negro,  and  compelling  the  colonists  to  do  their  duty  by 
him  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  which 
awarded  to  Uiem  so  immense  a  boon ;  while  others 
considered  that  past  experience  had  proved  this  attempt 
to  be  utterly  useless ;  that  while  they  were  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  cure  the  incurable,  and  improve  that 
which  had  no  elements  or  susceptibilities  for  improve- 
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mtat,  Ibe  olgMts  of  tiieir  itJicitiide  voold  b«  tra^eiiag, 
groaDing,  and  dying  under  the  rod  of  Ihe  oppressor. 
They  thought  that  Uie  only  cuie  for  the  evila  uf  which 
they  campTuned  wai  the  entire  abolllion  of  a  syBten 
which  never  ought  to  have  existed.  The  former  class 
conuientioualy  scrupled  at  any  attempt  to  cut  shorl  the 
■yatem  before  its  appointed  period,  as  a  compromise  of 
national  honour  and  juatice.  They  also  apprehended 
that  any  efforts  to  induce  government  to  shorten  the 
'"        *  .■!'..   juid  not  succeed  j  and  that,  in 

',  fearful  consequences  might 
result  from  expectations  being  raised  in  the  miods  of 
the  negroes  which  could  not  on  realized.  The  latter 
contended  that  the  negroes  were  by  right  free  agents, 
and  could  not  be  bound  by  any  contract  to  which  they 
were  not  a  paKy ;  that  the  planters  had  been  paid,  and 
more  than  paid,  in  British  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  slaves,  and  bad  not  to  seek  remuneration  for  this 
real  or  supposed  loss  from  the  labour  of  apprentices  i 
that  the  apprenticeship  state  was  introduced  merely  as 
a  preparative  for  entrance  on  the  state  of  absolute 
freedom;  but  that  it  was  sufEciently  proved  that  such 
a  state  of  preparation  was  not  needed,  as  the  negro  was 
already  fully  prepared,  and  had,  in  some  happy  in- 
stances of  complete  and  immediate  manumission,  both 
on  a  larger  ana  a  smatlei  scale,  entered  at  once  on  the 
new  condition  with  safety,  honour,  and  advantage  to 
himself  and  to  all  concerned.  Moreover,  that  (he  trans- 
ition state,  instead  of  forwalding,  was  found  directly 
to  oppose  the  mutual  good  understauding  and  eood 
feeling  between  the  different  clasaea  of  socie^,  which 
were  so  necessary  to  fit  them  for  taking  their  poution 
on  equal  ground.     Besides,  it  was  urged,  that  if  a  com- 

Cact  was  made  with  the  colonists  that  they  should 
aye  20,000,0001.  of  BriUsh  money  and  the  appren- 
ticed leivices  of  the  negroes  for  four  or  six  years,  there 
was  another  side  to  the  compact,  viz.,  that  they  should 
treat  their  apprentices  with  justice,  humanity,  and 
kindness,  and  employ  every  means  during  the  inter- 
mediate period  for  raising  the  inlellectual  and  moral 
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character  ef  the  negroes,  and  flttiiii;  them  for  the  rank 
in  society  they  were  hereafter  to  fUl ;  but  it  was  incon- 
tiorertibly  proved  that  Ihey  had  not  only  failed  in  the 
peribrmance  of  these  engagements,  hut  had  groialy 
violated  and  contumaciously  opposed  the  orinciples 
and  injuncdons  of  the  act,  the  piovidons  of  which  they 
had  so  eagerly  appropriated.  Since,  then,  they  had 
violated  their  part  of  the  contract,  the  other  contracting 

Earty  could  not  be  held  bound  to  fulfil  his :  the  whole 
ecame  null  and  void.  The  twenty  millions  could  not 
be  got  back  again ;  but  it  was  contended,  that  the 
future  bondage  and  labour  of  the  apprentices  might 
and  justly  ought  to  be  withheld.  Thev  believed,  too, 
that  the  effort  would  not  be  unsuccessful ;  at  all  events, 
that  they  ought  not  to  fear  asking  justice  for  any 
man;  and  that  even  should  tbe  measure  fail,  and  the 
apprehended  consequences  result,  they  would,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  rest  upon  those  who  denied 
justice,  and  not  upon  those  who  demanded  it.  Those 
who  took  the  first  view  of  tbe  subject  were  for  again 
seeking  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
quire into  and  correct  the  state  of  things ;  the  latter 
were  for  an  universal  and  energetic  call  upon  govern- 
ment to  do  away  with  the  apprenticeship  immediately 
and  altogether.  This  difference  of  opinion  led  to  the 
formation  of  "  the  Central  Negro  Emancipation  Com- 
mittee," not  in  opposition  to  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
already  existing  committee,  but  with  the  hope  that 
both  committees  might  act  iu  unison,  and  bring  about 
the  great  object  of  both,  the  termination  of  slavery. 

November  23,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hall,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  in  tbe  chair.  The  meeting 
vas  crowded,  the  attendance  of  tbe  most  respectable 
order,  and  the  proceedbgs  most  energetic  and  harmoni- 
ous. Its  objects  were  to  diffuse  information,  and  to 
deprecate  and  prevent  tbe  delay  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  ^e  re- appointment  or  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  inquiry;  a  measure  wholly  unnecessarj',  as 
the  working  of  tire  system  and  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Gokmiea  was  already  sufficiently  established  by 
3  a 
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official  documenli  and  other  nnquettionable  evidence; 
■nd  k  meaiura  Mught  by  the  pro-alaveiy  party  aolely 
for  the  take  of  confounding  tni^  and  delating  justice. 
Among  the  diitinguithed  penons  at  this  meeting,  there 
were  on  the  pUtfonn  twenty-eight  member  of  paHia- 
ment,  mott  of  whom  spoke — W.  Blair,  Esq.,  mayor  of 
Bath;  Geowe  Thompson,  Esq.,  the  anti-alavenr  lec- 
turer; Dr.  Palmer,  toe  Jamaica  magistrate,  cashiered 
for  "  adminiiteriBg  the  laws  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act."  There  were  also  many  minislera  of  all  de- 
nocninationa,  and  many  leading  membert  of  the  Society 
«f  EVieoda,  some  of  whom  toi^  a  diittnguiBhed  part  in 
the  praceedine*  of  the  day.  Joseph  Slui^,  the 
nuro'i  daunUea  and  indeiatigahle  friend,  was  re- 
caved  with  enthnsiaitic  interest  Aliamt  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  nieeting  he  said,  with  manly  nmplicitj',  that 
"  be  firmly  believed,  that  when  the  people  of  England 
knew  bow  they  had  been  cheated  In  not  having-  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the  n^ro,  for  which  they  had 
paid  20,000,OD(W.,  they  would  rise  as  one  man  and  de- 
mand juttice  for  themaelves  and  mercy  for  the  negro;" 
and  befne  the  close  of  the  meeting  all  teemed  fUlljr 
disposed  to  act  according  to  his  expectation.  The 
apeeches  were  of  peculiar  itilereat  and  power,  and  the 
facts  detailed  moat  appalling  and  conviaemg.  Several 
of  the  speakcn  aiierted,  that  so  far  irom  the  popular 
agitation  of  thi*  momentoiu  question  being  offensive  or 
embarrasiing  to  government,  the  VMce  or  enlightened 
public  opinion  would  ftcilitate  their  way,  and  enable 
them  to  carry  the  good  cause,  and  dismlve  the  awkward 
contract  with  the  planters.  Difficulties  would  vanish 
if  the  enetrgie*  of  the  nation  were  set  to  work,  and  the 
irresistibls  voice  of  the  people  were  heard;  and  minis- 
ters would  agmn  thank  theta  for  their  determination, 
and  acknowledge  that  they  could  do  nolh^  of  this 
kind  that  they  were  not  compelled  to  do.  Inis  meet- 
ing bad  the  aatisfaction  of  being  informed  by  Dr. 
Philip,  then  about  to  deport  for  South  Africa,  that 
entire  freedom  was.  guaranteed  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  take  place  August  1,  1933. 
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At  this  time  petitions  were  addreued  by  the  ini««ion> 
sriea  in  Jamaica,  both  to  the  Government  at  home,  and 
to  the  Home  of  Aieembly  in  Jamaica,  representing'  to 
them  the  true  state  of  the  caie,  and  imploring  them  to 
put  an  end  to  the  abomination*  of  slavery  under  iu  new 
name  of  apprenticeship.  These  men  had  been  proved 
by  the  moat  severe  scrutiny— men  of  judgment,  pru- 
dence, fidelity,  and  palrioliim.  They  had  endured 
much,  and  hazarded  more,  in  the  cauie  of  Irutli  and 
humanity,  and  they  had  received  from  the  highest 
quarter*  just  and  honourable  testimoni^B  to  their  worth, 
and  expressions  of  entire  confidence  in  their  influence. 
To  ihem,  in  a  sense,  was  confided  the  safely  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  colonies.  Tlie  applications  of  such  tneu 
could  not  be  disregarded.  In  reference  to  the  appeali 
of  the  same  men  to  their  constituents  at  home,  the 
Eclectic  Review  gave  publicity  to  the  fallowing  just 
■entimente  :— 

"  But  what  must  be  done  oith  the  general  question  I 
Shall  the  apprenticeahip  continue,  or  shall  it  cease  for 
ever?  Shalt  we  suffer  it  to  drag  on  its  existence,  in- 
flicting it!  wrongi,  and  committing  its  murders!  or,  by 
one  strong,  united,  and  instantaneous  expression  of  the 
public  will,  shall  we  consign  it  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulete?  The  case  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  There 
must  be  no  hesitancy,  no  compromise.  We  must  en- 
tbrce  the  stem  demands  of  justice,  and  never  rest  till 
the  last  instalment  has  been  paid." 

"  We  have  before  us  the  copy  of  a  document  ad- 
dressed, in  September  last,  to  me  of  our  missionary 
societies,  by  stx  of  its  agents;  amongst  whom  are 
Thomas  Burchell  and  William  Knibb,  men  ever  to  be 
held  in  giatetul  reverence;  in  which  they  say,  referring 
to  the  apfH^nticeship  scheme: — 'With  respect  to  the 
system  itself,  we  feel  it  our  paramount  duty  to  de- 
nounce it  as  a  most  iniquitous  and  accursed  one; 
eppresaive,  harassing,  and  unjust  to  the  anptentice; 
liwie  to  innumeraue  ^uses,  with  hut  little  positive 
and  actual  protection;  that,  instead  of  assuming  a 
more  lenient  aspect,  it  is  becomiDg  increasingly  oppren- 
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;   that  the  change  is  n 


than  in  reality;  that  the  apprenticci  feel,  Tea,  deeply 
feel,  the  diuppoiDtmenl  of  all  their  fondeat  hopes;  and 
that  the  ramt  fearfiil  coniequeace*  are  to  be  dreaded, 
nnleu  the  British  pariiametit  is  indaced  to  proclaim 
ftill  liberty  to  the  predial  as  well  u  to  the  non-predial 
iqiprenticM  in  the  year  1838.'  " 

"  '  Let  the  eamett  entrealie*  of  your  mitdonsriea,' 
Hiyi  the  document  from  vhich  we  have  already  quoted, 
'  move  you  to  exert  ytnir  utmott  energies  to  terminate 
thi*  anomaloui  and  sccureed  lyitem,  and  avert  the 
ruin,  the  deaolatioQ,  the  miaetv,  which  m«^  result  from 
the  apathy  and  indifference  of  Britiih  Chrutians.  We 
cannot  remun,'  it  is  remarked  in  solemn  and  ominous 
words,  '  from  adding,  that  if  this  our  warning  and  en- 
treaty be  ditregarded,  we  shall  consider  t^e  reeponsi- 
Ulity  resting  upon  those  at  home,  who  have  the  power 
to  obtain  justice  for  the  enslaved  apprentices  in  thia 
island,  and  not  upon  us,  who  daily  exert  onr  influence 
to  Iranquilliie  the  miuds  of  a  people  cheated  with  the 
mockery  of  freedom,  and  doomed  to  sustain  injuries 
from  which  the  magnanimity  of  their  couduct  ought 
for  ever  to  have  sheltered  them.'  " 

About  this  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  came  out  the 
Journal  of  Mr.  Stuige.  Although  most  erf'  the  facts  had 
already  been  communicated  iiy  Mr.  Sturge  at  public 
meetings,  or  through  other  channels,  the  publication  of 
the  volume  was  exceedingly  useful  in  dimising  correct 
and  well-authenticated  information,  and  producing  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  many  person*  who  do  not  attend 
public  meetings.  A  similar  effect  was  produced,  or 
strengthened,  by  a  judicious  and  valuable  pamphlet, 
which,  though  published  anonymously,  was  well  known 
to  be  the  production  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo:  "  Jamaica 
under  the  Appienticesbip  System,  by  a  Proprietor," 
The  noble  Marquis  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining full  and  correct  information  and  evidence  on 
the  subject.  He  was  himself  an  extensive  slave  pro- 
prietor.   He  once  filled  the  chair  of  the  West  India 
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AssocUtioD,  and  lie  had  been  Governor  of  Jamaica  four 
motilhs  prior  to  August  1,  IS34,  and  eJKhteen  montbi 

subaequentiy.  The  work  was  juslly  cnaracteriBed  a* 
"  containing  a  most  clear  and  temperate  statement 
of  facta,  and  furnishing  moat  convincing  evidence  of 
the  absolute  oecesaity  of  aboliahing  the  unnatural  and 
cruel  system  called  hy  the  delusive  name  of  apprentice- 
ship." In  his  ofiicial  sta.tton  the  noble  author  hsd  en- 
joyed unequalled  opportunities  of  testing  the  value  and 
practacability  of  the  system,  and,  as  a  judicious  and 
enlightened  reformer  of  colonial  abuses,  Lord  Sljgo 
ascertained  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  obtain  &e 
assistance  of  a  Jamaica  planting  commuoity  in  origi- 
nating and  carrying  on  schemes  of  preparation  for  free- 
dom. The  work,  acquired  additional  value  from  the 
fact,  that  even  at  the  time  it  was  written,  the  noble 
author  was  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  t)ie  appren- 
ticeship system,  under  certain  resulations.  This  tract 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  industry,  subordination, 
gener^  good  disposition,  and  good  conduct  of  the 
negroes,  where  they  were  not  goaded  to  an  opposite 
course  by  tyranny  and  injustice ;  as  also  to  the  com- 
plete success  which  had  attended  a  judicious  and  hu- 
mane course  of  treatment  of  the  negroes,  and  the  vast  < 
superiority  of  tree  labour  over  that  which  is  coerced,  tti 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  the 
comfort  and  satisfacticn  of  the  labourer.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  analyze  the  pamphlet;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  corresponds  with  and  corroborates  the  several 
complaints  of  Mr.  Stuige  and  other  abolitionists,  and 
proves  to  a  deraonatration  that  the  colonists  were  ohsd- 
nately  bent  on  resisting  all  the  claims  of  reason,  justice, 
and  humaoily  on  behalf  of  the  negro;  end  that  they 
exercised  a  wicked  ingenuity  in  devising  and  inflicting 
iievr  modes  of  cruelty  and  annoyance  to  make  up  for 
those  of  which  the  law  had  deprived  them.  Under 
the  various  heads  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
abuses  in  hospitals,  gaols,  and  workhouses,  the  obsti- 
nate oppposltion  and  persecution  carried  on  against 
the  more  luinest  and  humane  of  the  stipendiary  magis' 
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tnte*,  and  the  utter  innifficleDcy  of  the  provisions 
and  proteclJDn  afforded  them, — the  opposition  to  liie 
■piril  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  both  m  the  House 
01  Auembly  and  the  colonUts  generally,  the  non-ref^ 
'  tration  of  alaTe*,  the  worliing  ot  the  lystem,  and  the 
management  of  eatatea,  are  preaented  aome  of  the 
most  appalling  disclotures  of  the  state  of  affiiirs,  and 
BUcli  instancea  of  atrocioua  cruelty  and  injustice,  as 
could  icarcely  fail  of  convincing  the  moat  sceptical, 
that  nothing  but  the  entire  abolition  of  alavery,  in  fact 
aa  well  as  in  name,  coiild  meet  the  juat  claims  of  tb« 
n^ro,  or  the  wiahes  and  expectations  and  intentions 
of  his  friends.  This  conviction,  however,  though  in 
almost  every  inatance  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
reader,  waa  not  yet  fully  eatabtished  in  that  of  the 
noble  author.  In  his  closine-  remarks  he  eipreased  an 
objection  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  apprentice- 
ship  in  Jamaica,  grounded  on  the  idea,  that  should  the 
negroes  in  Jamaica  paas  at  once  into  a  state  of  liberty, 
iC  naa  probable  that,  from  the  fewness  of  his  wants, 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  in  a  savage  state  might  be  obtained,  he  would 
refuse  to  labour  Air  hire,  and  retreat  to  the  tmdeared 
woods,  and  there  sink  into  a  atate  of  indolence,  or  doing 
no  more  than  he  was  compelled  to  do  for  his  daily  au»- 
(enance.  The  success  of  total  emancipation  in  Antigua 
was  not  considered  a  fair  example  on  which  to  calcu- 
late for  Jamaica,  as  in  the  former  island  every  acre  of 
land  was  well  known  and  highly  cultivated,  all  its  pro- 
viaiooa  are  imported,  it  has  not  even  springa  of  fresh 
water,  and  there  is  no  resource  but  work,  with  the  pro- 
duce of  which  the  negro  goes  to  market  and  procures 
his  daily  bread.  But  in  Jamaica,  where  foofi  rnay  be 
obtained  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  labour,  the 
stimulus  to  industry  ia  not  so  po«erM;  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  a  considerably  long  tranaition  atate 
was  requisite  to  prepare  the  minds  <^  the  negroea  for 
freedom.  This  argument,  however,  was  not  very  sub- 
stantial.  The  negroes,  if  set  free,  certainly  might  be- 
take themselves  (o  tlie  waste  and  unclaimed  lands,  and 
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lefUu  to  come  forth  at  the  offer  of  wages  for  labour ; 

but  there  was  no  proof  whatever  that  they  teonld  do  eo. 
Then  it  was  said  that  the  bush  was  impenetrable  to  all 
but  the  negro.  If  he  did  not  mti  away  there  and  hide 
himself  from  the  wrongs  end  oppresuoni  of  slavery  and 
apprenticeship,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  n 
Bway  from  liberty  with  all  its  blessings.     Or  if  he  w 


detection,  as  long  as  guch  a  state  o 
and  animosity  continued,  the  negro  would  be  becoming 
more  unfit  for  a  state  of  independence.  Besides,  what- 
ever objection  would  be  against  setting  the  negro  free  at 
once,  would  be  equally  cogent  against  it  in  1840 ;  and 
yet  it  could  never  be  contended,  that  any  measure  of  ex- 

Kdiency  could  watratit  the  detaining  him  in  perpetual 
ndage.  But  experience  has  proved  that  the  very  re- 
verie of  all  thii  ie  the  fact, — that  the  negroes,  in  general, 
when  stimulated  by  fair  remuneration,  discover  a  great 
and  growing  taste  for  Che  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
uid  for  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  labour  very 
dihgently  and  petseveringly  to  procure  them.  The 
only  probable  deficiency  of  labourers  would  be  found 
by  employers  who    had  not  improved  the  period  of 


BppTenliceship,  in  learning  U. 
that  which  is  jus' 


s  just  and  equal,  forbearing  threatening, 
and  remembering  that  they  also  had  a  Master  in 
heaven," 

No  very  long  period  intervened  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  pamphlet,  and  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the 
mind  of  the  noble  Manguis.  He  nos  convinced  that  the 
apprenticeship  system  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to ;  and 
ho  was  honourably  true  to  his  convictions,  for  he  gave 
immediate  orders  for  the  entire  liberation  of  bis  own 
ilavea,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838. 

To  the  extreme  regret  of  the  moat  loyal  adherents  to 
their  young  and  interesting  sovereign,  and  the  most 
iteady  supporters  of  the  liberal  ministry,  it  appeared 
but  too  evident  that  persons  in  office  were  totally  op- 
posed to  the  measure  of  complete  and  speedy  emanci- 
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patiou;  and  wendtsposed  tocomiiTe  at, and  conceal  or 
•poilogMe  for,  the  grtni  violationi  of  the  Apprenticeship 
Act,  of  the  ezktetice  and  coDttnuaoce  and  aggravatians 
of  which  they  were  at  the  time  full;  aware.  By  this 
time-eerring  Dolicy,  the  moit  uprightand  excellent  ma- 
giUratea,  and  even  the  moit  impartial  and  efficient 
covernon,  were  lacnGced  to  the  selfigh  clomeur  or 
(he  maidiotu  maneeun'ea  tA  the  pro-«lavery  colonists. 
The  Marquii  ot  Sligij,  it  eau  ecarcely  be  doubted,  was 
goaded  into  a  mignation  of  faia  office,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  planter*,  and  lo  give  ibem  the  countenance 
of  the  government. 

This  lamented  perveruon  of  right  and  reason  called 
forth  a  most  admirable  pamplilet,  entitled  "  Official 
Responubilitj  affirmed  and  enforced,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  Under  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies, 
in  the  Adminigtration  of  the  Act  for  the  Ab<dition  of 
Britiah  Colonial  Slavery  :  1^  John  Birt."  This  was 
jnitly  characterised  ai  "  one  of  the  aUest  pamphlets 
which  the  Driu'sb  press  had  produced.  Equally  eerioua 
and  poignant,  ht^-minded  and  courteous,  it  pressed 
e  the  charge  of  offensive  dehnquency  in  a  style 
:h  could  not  fail  to  win  attention.     Nor  did  it  fail ; 


for  although  the  desired  efiect  was  not  produced  o: 
mind  of  the  penon  to  trliom  it  was  immediately  ad- 
dressed, it  aided  in  no  small  degree  to  convince  others, 
and  to  bring  to  tlie  public  voice  such  an  accession  of 
strength,  as  uldmattly  compelled  audience  even  with 
ministers  and  colonbts;  though  there  was  yet  another 
severe  struggle  to  be  maintained,  before  its  claims  on 
behalf  of  justice  and  humanity  were  conceded. 

About  the  same  time  a  new  periodical  was  started, 
bearing  the  newspaper  form  and  stamp,  and  entitled 
"  The  British  Emancipator ;"  the  flist  number  was 
issued  Dec.  27,  1S37.  Its  object  was  the  diSusion, 
to  the  widest  possible  e.ttent,  and  in  a  convenient, 
expeditious  form,  of  intelligence  bearing  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  negro  population  of  the  British  colonies. 
It  was  broadly  and  unequivocally  staled  at  the  outset, 
that  "  the  specilic  object  wbkh  the  advocates  of  justic« 
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to  the  negro  had  in  view,  and  to  which  they  pledged 
themnlTea  to  direct  their  combined  and  concentrated 
e  extinction  of  the  lystem  of  negro 

or  before  the  let  of  August,  1938.  Any  thing  short  of 
this,  they  looked  upon  as  not  only  impolitic  and  de- 
hnive,  but  at  a  eriminal  compromise  of  the  principles  of 
justice.  They  hoped,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  benevolent  exertions;  they  assured  them- 
•elvei  of  the  good  nishes  of  all  right-minded  Christiuni; 
and  anticipated,  that  notwithstandinK  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  encounter,  having  truth  ana  justice  on  their 
side,  they  should  be  enabled  to  arouae,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  such  an  expression  of  public  feeling  on  the 
subject,  as  would  render  it  impossible  to  resist  tbeir  de- 
mands for  immediate  and  effectual  redress.  This  an- 
ticipation was  not  ultimately  disappointed.  The  journal 
was  distinguished  by  its  forcible  and  lucid  reasonings, 
and  fearless  exposure  of  facts,  with  full  attestations ; 
and  its  concentrating  the  sentiments  of  friends  to  the 
cause  in  different  parts,  served  alike  to  record  and 
to  promote  the  progress  of  just  and  liberal  opinion,  and 
to  suggest  and  stimulate  to  new  efibrts  in  the  righteous 

One  among  the  interesting  communications  of  en  early 
number  was  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Thomas  Clark- 
ion,  the  father  of  British  effort  for  the  abohtion  of  the 
■lave  trade.  Oh  that  his  days  may  yet  be  prolonged 
to  witness  the  entire  passing  away  of  the  accursed 
system  of  slavety,  root  and  branch  1  Tlie  sentiments  of 
Buch  a  veteran  m  the  cause  could  not  but  have  greet 
weight,  especially  ai  it  was  pretty  generally  understood 
that  some  dilference  of  opinion  existed  among  the  old 
abolitionists  as  to  the  justice,  prudence,  and  practica- 
iality  of  terminating  the  apprenticeship  system  before 
its  allotted  period,  Mr.  Clarkson's  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  chairman  uf  a  public  meeting  convened  at 
Ipswich  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  ntuetion  of  the  apprenticed  negro.    Mr.  Clarkson 
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had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  illncu.  His  letter  wu  an  e«pr*««ion  of  bii 
love  sad  regard  to  a  cause  which  he  had  closely  fol* 
lowed  up  for  fifty-three  yean,  and  to  which  be  felt  m 
wannlv  and  sacredly  attached  as  when  he  first  em- 
barked in  it.  The  venerable  writer  refuted  the  nolion 
which  some  persons  entertained,  that  public  meetings 
were  at  that  time  improper.  "  They  say,"  observed 
Mr.  C,  "  that  Ihey  are  urging  parliunient  to  break  their 
word,  that  is,  io  ditiolve  a  tniemn  contract  two  yean 
■nd  a  half  before  it  would  otbernige  legally  expu«.  I 
myself  think  not  That  there  was  a  contract,  I  ac-i 
knowlrdgej  but  I  consider  that  this  contract  it  al  am 
ead.  The  slaves,  according  to  this  contract,  were  to 
be  apprenticed,  and  to  be  made  free  in  mx  years.  The 
planters  were  to  have  twenty  millions  for  their  libera- 
tion,  and  their  services  during  that  period  besides. 
This  was  the  contract  on  one  side.  Ou  the  other,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  alavea  were  not  to  be  treated  aa 
before;  conditions,  specific  condiUons,  were  made  rela- 
tive to  their  treatment:  and  now  how  does  the  matter 
stand  f  The  ttcentg  miilumt  Move  betn  paid  to  tU 
ptanlert.  The  apprentices  have  been  gimng,  and  are 
now  giving,  the  services  required.  Up  then  to  this  day, 
we,  the  people  of  England,  and  they,  the  apprentices, 
have  pel  formed  our  part  of  the  contract.  But  not  s» 
the  Wett  Indian  legislators  and  planters.  TTieir  treat- 
ment of  the  apprentices  has  been  any  thing  but  what  it 
ought  to  have  been ;  so  much  bo,  that  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  lately  told  the  assembly 
there,  that  the  apprentices  were  in  some  respects  wors« 
off  than  they  were  when  they  were  slaves.  Now,  evi- 
dence to  this  effect  will  be  laid  before  the  meeting;  «ud 
if  it  should  be  such  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  I  should 
have  no  heutation  in  saying,  the  West  Indian  legisla- 
tors and  planters  have  broken  tieir  contract,  and  it  ia 
therelbre,  both  in  law  and  equity,  at  sa  end ;  but  if  so, 
then  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  come  forward  a*  **"'- 
moment  at  we  ever  had  at  any  time  before  the  cai 
was  made ;  because  wo  have  received  Dothiog  « 
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part,  nay,  morie  than  nothing,  for  we  liave  only  had 
insult  for  our  liberality;  and  tliia,  when  tbe  plantera 
night  have  fulfilied  their  contract  tu  only  doing  that 
which  every  just  man  would  have  done,  and  which 
every  generous  man  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing.  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  if 
parliament  should  not  accede  to  our  wishes  mmedi- 
ateli/,  WB  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  Our  present 
petitions  cannot  but  have  a  desirable  effect.  They  will 
show  the  planters  that  they  can  have  no  hope  that 
slavery  will  be  allowed  to  exist  one  minute  longer  than 
the  contract  has  fixed;  and  they  will  show  the  govern- 


ment, that  if  they  wish  for  the  support  of  tbe  people, 
they  must  instantly  and  without  delay  send  orders,  the 
most  peremptory,  to  the  governors  of  the  slave  islands. 


i  the  different  articles  of  the  contract  when- 
ever broken.  Nor  let  the  West  Indians  think  that  they 
may  go  on  as  they  please,  or  that  tliey  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  punishment  by  this  country.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Queen,  by  the  advice  of  her  pri^-y  council, 
to  diigolve  their  charters  whenever  they  are  refractory. 
But  if  their  charters  were  dissolved,  their  legislative 
asgemblies  would  be  broken  up,  and  they  would  have 
no  more  power  of  doing  mischief  by  making  oppressive 
laws.  Nay  they  would  come  themselves  under  the 
juriadiction  of  the  English  laws.  I  know  of  nothing 
which  would  terrify  them  so  much,  or  have  so  much 
influence  upon  their  future  coiiduct,  as  the  thought  of 
losing  their  charters;  and  this  is  a  measure  which  I 
think  we  shall  be  obliged  to  prav  for  at  a  fiiture  time. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours,       Thomas  Clarkson." 

A  short  time  before  the  struggle  between  the  bills  of 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  GTenelg,  this  venerable 
men,  in  himself  ft  host,  forwarded  petitions  to  both 
hotises  of  parliament  for  the  immediate  teimiuation  of 
the  apprenticeship. 

The  same  number  of  the  Emancipator  recorded  a 
public  meeting  at  Norwich,  the  most  striking  feature 
of  which  was  the  presence  and  cooperation  of  Mr.  T. 
Fowell  Buxton.     It  bad  been  previously  considered 
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that  (O  vide  A  differencB  exUted  between  &te  views  of 
that  eentleman  and  tlioae  of  the  Emancipator,  that  lie 
wai  Uiought  more  likely  to  oppose  than  to  support  any 
proceeding!  having  for  their  object  the  repeal  of  the 
•pprenticeBhip  lyitera,  Mr.  Buxton,  however,  declared 
at  this  meeting  that  there  was  no  subslaotisl  difierence 
between  abohtioniati ;  that  he  hated  the  apprenticeship 
«y*tem — alwayi  had  hated  it;  it  was  unnecessary — an 
odious  and  grievous  system.  He  hated  it  still  more 
because  of  its  abuses.  It  ought  to  be  immediately 
abolished :  whether  for  tiro  jean  or  two  hour*,  it  was 
equally  a  violation  of  the  negro's  rights.  He  approved 
the  present  system  of  agitation;  he  thought  it  would 
do  good,  though  perhaps  not  all  the  good  anticipated 
by  some.  In  a  word,  it  appeared  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Buxton  and  hia  former  colleagues 
was  not  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  as  to  what 
was  practicable.  "  We,  said  the  Emancipator,  "  main- 
tain  that  whatever  ought  to  be  done  can  be  done;  and 
if  the  national  voice  is  lifted  up  to  decree  that  it  ihail 
be  done,  it  milt  be  done."  Mr.  Thompson,  the  eloquent 
and  uncompromising  advocate  of  abolition,  who  had 
made  a  noble  though  perilous  tour  through  America, 


denouncing  the  sin  and  disclosing  the  horroTB  of  slavery 

-   1.1.4 

h  the  land  in  its  length 
g  public  meetings,  and  apreadit„ 
every  direction  the  flame  of  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of 


s  very  stronghold,  having  returned  to  Englan 
now  going  Uirough  the  land  in  its  length  w 
breadth,   attending  public  meetings,  and  spreading  ii 


e  and  humanity,  outraged  as  they  had  been,  and 
sun  were,  in  the  person  of  the  negro.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  at  Norwich  with  Mr.  Bnaton ;  and  although  these 
gentlemen  took  somewhat  different  views  as  to  the 
carrying  out  of  details,  in  principle  they  were  unani- 
mous. Mr.  Bu^tton  declared  to  the  meeting  that  he 
concurred  in  almost  every  syllable  uttered  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  with  whom  he  hoped  to  labour  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  through  years  to  come,  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  uave-trade  throughout  the  world. 
Alas  <  that  practical  and  experienced  men  should  look 
forward  to  years  of  labour  to  precede  that  accomplish- 
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ment  of  tlie  righteoiu  cauM  1  It  !■  to  be  feared,  hov* 
ever,  that  the  difficulties  to  be  aunnounted  and  the 
evils  to  be  removed  were  by  no  means  overrated. 

At  this  time  all  the  great  maaufacturine  towns  were 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement,  holding  public 
meetings,  and  preparing  petitions  ready  to  pour  into 
partiament  on  itk  re^openiiig  after  the  Christmas  leceaa. 
The  number  of  signatures  obtained  was  immenae,  and 
every  thing  was  carried  an  with  a  spirit  and  energy  that 
teemed  resolved  to  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
the  full  attainment  of  its  purpose.  Circulars  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Central  Emancipation  Committee  to 
Christian  ministers  of  every  denomination  throughout 
the  kingdom,  calling  their  attention  lo  the  state  of  the 
apprenticed  negroes,  and  inviting  their  cooperation  in 
seeking  at  the  hands  of  parliament  the  immediate 
repeal  of  a  system  so  replete  with  wrong  and  wretch- 
edness. 

An  able  and  useful  pamphlet  was  at  this  time  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  W.  Bevan,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
tlie  Liverpool  AnU-SIavery  Society.  It  contained  a 
most  clear  and  comprehensive,  and  yet  condensed  view 
of  the  system,  and  fully  exposed  the  violations  of  the 
Imperial  Act,  both  in  colonial  law  and  practice  j  the 
vfbole  sustained  by  facts  drawn  from  official  documents. 

On  Friday.'Jan.  22,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  for  a  bill  for  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  apprenticeship  clause  in  the  Abolition 
AcL  On  the  following  Monday  a  similar  notice  was 
given  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
From  that  day  the  great  struggle  might  be  seid  to 
commence.  Lord  Brougham's  magnificent  speech  was 
printed  and  widely  circulated.  It  took  up  not  only 
the  apprenticeship  question,  but  also  the  slave  trade, 
which  was  carried  on  to  a  frightful  extent.  This 
speech  might  justly  have  been  deemed  unanswerable, 
but  two  or  three  petty  quibbles  were  raised,  intended 
to  be  called  answers,  but  certainly  not  worth  the  name. 
The  issue  was,  (hat  the  papers  relative  to  the  slave 
trade,  for  which  Lord  Btougham   had  moved,   were 
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mnted;  Uid  Latd  Olendg  admitted  that  Lord 
foongbkm'i  (tatenienti,  bowever  painiiil  and  appal- 
liDg,  were  any  thing  rather  than  exaggerated ;  and 
promiaed  that  the  subject  ibould  ennge  the  serioui 
attention  of  government,  a*  it  atreaoy  had  done.  It 
wa*  however  cleuly  undentood  tliat  goTemment  wsi 
reMilved  to  carry  out  the  apprentieeahip,  right  orwrong, 
to  the  lal«tt  petiod  of  ita  legal  existence ;  tati  that,  if 
it  met  an  early  doom,  it  must  be,  not  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  colonial  miniaters,  but  in  niite  of  thetn.  It 
was  well  to  understand  this,  that  the  true  Iriends  of 
the  cause,  knowing  their  real  poaition,  might  exert 
their  itrength  and  direct  their  mov^nents  accordingly. 
But  if  not  in  the  cabinet,  the  cause  was  progressing 
in  other  quarters,  not  more  unlikely,  and  perhaps  not 
lets  influential.  After  a  debate  of  nearly  four  hours,  a 
petition  from  the  tonm-touncit  of  Ltctrpool  for  the 
immediate  abolitioa  of  the  apprenticesbip  was  triumph- 
antly carried,  the  numbers  beiug  42  to  7 1  Liverpool, 
the  stnmghold  of  riavery,  and  where  there  seemed  to 
be  least  hope  ni  exciting  public  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
the  negro,  was  amongst  uie  foremost  in  advocating — 
even  ofiid^y  advocating — the  cause  <^  humanity  and 
justicel  A  similar  measure  was  adr^ted  by  the  town- 
council  at  Exeter.  These  petitims  were  presented  at 
the  same  time;  and  in  rapid  sucoeaaion  similar  ones 
irom  most  other  principal  towns.  County  meetings 
were  also  held  (o  a  great  extent,  and  thus  intell^ence 
and  good  feeling  rapidly  spread.  Meanwhile  every 
mail  from  the  West  Indws  iHought  some  intet-- 
tigence  confirmato^  rf  the  melancholy  (ruths  on 
which  die  real  mends  of  ^e  negro  grounded 
their  arguments  and  claims  for  the  aboUtion  of  the 
odious  apprenticeship  system.  Every  suggestion  of 
Government  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
wretched  tabouieis  was  treated  with  contempt.  There 
were  even  found  newspaper  scribblers,  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  hanonrabU  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  who,  with  detestable  beartlessness  and  flip- 
pancy, defended  tiie  system  of  withholding  from  the 
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apprenticed  Ikbourer  tbe  indulgences  granted  to  the 
slave,  and  the  Pharaoh-like  exaction  of  "  brichi  with- 
outBlraw."  A  long  article  of  this  kind  fVom  the 
Jamaica  Herald  was  given  in  tbe  Emancipator  of 
FebruM^  14,  1838.  It  wai  heart-rending  to  think  of 
the  luSeringi  endured  by  the  toiling  negro  in  a  elata 
of  society  where  a  writer  could  be  found  who  dared  to 
give  etpresdoa  to  such  sentiments ;  but  it  is  a  pleaaure 
to  add,  that  the  perusal  of  this  identical  defence  of 
Jamaica  practice  wag  the  very  means  of  carrying  con- 
victian  lo  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  that  it*  atrociliei 
could  neither  be  denied,  nor  excused,  nor  cureil, 
except  by  the  entire  abolition  of  the  system.  The 
enemies  of  truth  and  justice,  by  the  very  efforts  they 
make  to  conceal  and  gloss  over  their  misdeeds,  only 
invite  investigation  and  scrutiny,  which  must  uttioaately 
clothe  them  in  confusion  and  disgrace. 

Oil  Tuesday,  February  20,  Lord  Brougham  brought 
forward  in  (he  House  of  Lords  the  resolutions,  of  which 
he  had  given  previoui  notice,  respecting  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  the  oppre»- 
«ive  nature  of  negro  apprenticeship.  The  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  It  commanded  the  lixed  and 
wondering  attention  of  his  noble  auditors,  sometimes 
eliciting  a  verbal  expreasion  of  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  startling  details ;  sometimes  extorting  tite  tribute 
of  applause  from  those  who  were  wont  to  regard  the 
noble  speaker  with  dislike,  and  treat  him  with  opposi' 
tion.  The  whole  house  seemed  carried  away  with  the 
magic  of  his  eloquence;  hut  incomparably  more  im- 
portant was  the  influence  of  this  nt^le  effort  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Lord  Brougham,  with 
masterly  skill,  argued  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
the  immediate  abolition  of  tbe  apprenticeship  j  he  de- 
monstrated, to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  his  hearers, 
the  fitness  of  the  negro  for  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
abridged liberty;  he  exploded  every  pretext  for  hesi- 
tation, postponement,  or  inquiry;  he  drageed  to  lighl^ 
doubtless  for  the  liivt  time  in  that  bouse,  Uie  grosa  in- 
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juities  and  boRidcTueldei  of  the  exiiting  system;  and 
floallj,  be  demandrd,  in  tones  never  to  be  far^otten, 
jtuticc,  initunt  and  complete,  for  the  injured  n^ro, 
■nd  divided  the  faouee  upon  thf  remlution,  that  the 

3>prentice>hip  ahould  cease  Aiigu«t  1,  1838.  The 
reet  influence  of  thi*  ipeech  waa  immense,  in  carrying 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  noble  persons  to  whom 
it  wu  addressed,  and  in  giving  tone  to  popular  feeling 
on  the  subject  It  even  eitorted  from  the  lips  of  the 
coiraiial  secretary  of  state  a  reluctant  confession  of  all 
the  leading  points  which  fonned  the  groundwork  of 
emancipation  movement,  an  admission  of  an  absolute 
call  for  the  vigorous  interTerence  of  parliament  for  the 
immediate  application  of  a  substantial  remedy,  and  a 
proposal  of  ameUorative  measures  on  a  grand  scale 
irltli  reference  to  the  remaining  years  of  the  appren- 
ticeship. The  tiiumph  of  truth  and  justice  was  all  but 
complete.  But  ihe  time  was  not  yet  fully  come  when 
peers  and  niinisters  should  be  convinced  that  liberty — 
real  liberty — was  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evils  attendant  and  consequent  on  slavery.  Only 
■even  peers  were  found  who  dared  to  vote  for  that 
righteous  and  wise  measure.  Tliis  small  minoritv, 
however,  possessed  enough  of  the  purifying  leaven  to 
difiuse  its  influence  through  the  whole  mass.  Lord 
Glenelg  brought  forward  what  was  called  tlic  govern- 
ment measure  for  amelioration — specious,  hut  worth- 
less and  impracticable ;  and  happily,  dear-bought 
experience  of  the  fallacy  of  all  measures  for  amending 
that  which  was  so  essentially  bad,  had  taught  even  a 
generous  and  confiding  British  public  too  much  wisdom 
and  vigilance  to  be  satisfied  or  amused  with  any  such 
worlhlesB  half-measures.  Justice  demanded  freedom 
for  the  negro;  and  the  public  was  now  wide  awake, 
and  standing  by  to  see  that  the  claims  of  justice  were 
accorded. 

March  6ih,  Lord  Brougham  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  hill  cooliea 
of  Calcutta  into  British  Guiana ;  and  in  another  of  hia 
masterij  speecbe*  denounced  an  order  in  council  which 
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bad  patMil  a  ten  monthi  before,  m  b  palpable  en- 
couragement of  an  indirect  specicB  of  the  ilave  trade. 
TbiB  vos  a  treacberoui  and  bjpocritical  contrivance  of 
the  Demerara  planten,  very  much  resembling  that  of 
Sir  John  Havkina  three  oenturiex  ago  (see  p.  1 13),  to 
eurich  themielves  by  oppresaion ;  and,  since  the  British 
Una  forbade  the  African  alsve  trade,  to  get  British 
■anclion  to  a  real  sbve  trade,  but  bearing  a  new  and 
■pecioua  name.  Lord  Brougham's  exposure  of  the  ini- 
quitous proceedings  thus  carried  on  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown,  though  it  failed  to  obtain  a  rescinding  of 
the  obnoxious  order  in  council,  opened  the  eyea  of  the 
people  and  of  the  government,  if  they  were  before  sin- 
ning in  ignorance,  and  interposed  a  salutary  cheek  to 
the  growing  abomination. 

March  14,  another  great  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Exeter  Hall,  to  promote  the  immediate  extinction  of  the 
Apprenticeship;  LordBroughamin  the  chair.  So  intense 
and  general  was  the  public  feeling,  that  long  before 
the  day  of  the  meeting,  applications  for  tickets  of  ad- 
mission had  been  made  for  more  than  tnice  a*  many 
persona  aa  the  spacious  hall  could  by  any  posubilttj 
contain.  It  was  estimated  that  not  teas  than  A, 000 
persons  were  congregated  within  the  hall,  and  that 
nearly  or  quite  an  equal  number  returned  without  the 
possibility  of  even  looking  within  tlie  walls.  After 
several  hours  of  intense  interest,  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  the  following  day,  a  circumstance  altogether  un- 
paralleled in  such  meetings;  the  hall  was  again 
crowded,  and  Lord  Brougham  again  look  the  chair.  The 
speeches  were  most  interesting  and  energetic;  the 
whole  tone  of  the  meeting,  to  scout  Irf>rd  Glenelg's 
bill  es  a  mockery  to  the  negro  and  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  England;  and  to  declare  the  firm,  the  grow- 
log,  the  unalterable  conviction  and  determination,  that 
nothing  short  of  immediate  freedom  could  or  should  he 
accepted  aa  satisfactory.  It  was  resolved  once  mare 
to  summon  delegates  from  all  parts  of  England,  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  the  Central  Committee  at  this  most  im- 
pmtant  aim  of  the  righteous  cause.  The  caM  was 
3  H  3 
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promptly  obejed,  and  about  400  delegatea  anembled 

Petitiom  in  onprecedented  anoiberi  were  now  pour* 
ing  into  parliament;  Lord  Brougfaam  alone  pretented 
nearly  200  in  one  evemng;  and  the  qneslioa  in  one 
form  or  other  wai  daily  agitated.  Instances  were 
daily  accumulating  of  convereioni,  both  among  peers 
and  commonen,  and  those  of  opposite  political  prin- 
ciples, fram  the  rain  idea  of  new  attempla  to  mend  an 
evil  which  was  susceptible  of  no  cure  but  extirpa- 
tion. Many  diatinguisned  personages,  including  seve- 
ral bishops,  declared  their  conriction  of  tlie  neces^ty 
of  terminating  the  apprenticeship,  and  their  intention 
to  speak  and  vote  on  iU  behalf. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  who  had  hitherto  advocated  a 
modification  of  the  apprenticefihip,  in  presenting  a  peti- 
tion to  the  house,  declared  that  recent  circumstances 
which  bad  come  to  his  knowledge  had  greatly  changed 
his  opinion  oa  the  subject;  and  the  midtitude  of  peti- 
tions which  had  been  laid  on  tbe  table  induced  nim 
fully  to  agree  with  the  seatiments  of  the  noble  lordu 
who  considered  that  means  ought  to  be  devised  for 
putting  an  immediate  tetmination  to  the  system.  This 
act  of  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness  won  the  ad- 
miration at  every  friend  of  freedom,  inspired  them  with 
fresh  hope  and  courage,  and  set  an  example  which 
would  not  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  remedial  measure 
of  Lord  Glenelg,  Lord  Brougham  uttered  this  memo- 
rable sentence,  which  explains  tbe  grand  secret  why 
slavery  Bdmita  neither  of  mitigation  nor  modification, 
end  can  be  remedied  ooly  by  absolute  freedom  ;  "  No 
laws  can  be  trusted  which  are  made  to  regulate  slavety, 
because  none  of  these  laws  ever  did  or  ever  could  carry 
alone  with  them  the  executory  principle."  Very 
shortly  afterwards,  Lord  Brougham  presented  a  bill  for 
tbe  termination  of  tbe  apprenticeship  in  1838,  instead 
of  1S40. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  if  nothing  more, 
which  came  to  b«  generally  known  about  this  tim^ 
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and  sfibrded  encouraging  indication  that  tlie  cause  wai 
irreaiatibly  gaining  ground,  that  the  very  day  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Anli-Slavery  delegates  in  Eseter 
Hall  (November  13,  1837,)  a  circular  vaa  iasued  from 
the  colonial  office  to  the  governon  of  the  West  India 
colonies,  calling  on  them  to  auggeet  to  the  local  legia- 
laturea  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  themselvea 
putting  an  end  to  the  avBteiD  of  apprenticeahip. 

.Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  in 
the  Commons  to  the  dame  effect  as  that  of  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  Mouae  of  Peera.  The  27th  of  March 
TCBB  the  day  appointed ;  but  as  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  was 
unable  from  illneaa  to  bring  forward  the  motion,  the 
question  of  immediate  enmncipaCion  wa«  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commona  on  the  29th,  and  the 
moat  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained  of  the 
success  of  the  measure. 

On  the  27th  the  assembled  delegates  commenced 
their  deliberationa.  It  was  an  auapicicus  commence- 
ment, to  announce  the  &11  cooperation  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  cause  in  nrevioua  struggles  with  those 
who  had  been  honourably  prominent  in  the  present 
contest.  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Macaulay  put  their 
names  to  petilions  for  the  immediate  extinction  of  the 
appreuticeahip ;  the  venerable  Tbom as  Clarkson  peti* 
tioned  each  House  in  hia  individual  capacity ;  Dr. 
Lushington  visited  and  inapirited  the  delegatea,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  supporting  Sir  G.  titrickland's 
motion ;  and  now  those  good  and  upright  men,  who 
had  gone  forth  in  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  face  of 
all  annoyance,  neglect,  opposition,  ridicule,  and  mis- 
representation— scorned  by  the  proud,  forsaken  by  the 
timid,  chided  by  the  prudent,  and  reviled  by  tlie  envi- 
ous— in  the  short  space  of  four  montha,  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  wise  and  good  of  the  land, 
their  principlea  espoused,  their  plans  adopted,  and  their 
triumph  at  hand. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  delegates  was  to  present 
a  memorial  to  Lords  Melbourne,  and  Glenelg,  and 
Ruasell.    For  this  purpose  an  interview  was  Kilicited, 
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],  tad  proceeded  to  the  facial  rendeuce  of  the 
premier  io  Downin^-itreet.  The  menMritJ  comprised 
■  6rm  uid  explicit  yet  reipectfUl  Mktemeiit  of  the 
vieiTB  aad  expectation*  at  the  del^atei  and  the  Britiib 
public  on  the  case  of  the  negroeij  the  grounds  on 
which  their  appeal  was  founded,  and  their  deep  con- 
victiou  <rf  ihe  imperative  uecewitj,  perfect  practica- 
llilitjr,  and  nnqualionahle  advantage  of  the  measure 
the;  advocated.  In  the  coavemtion  that  ensued,  two 
things  were  made  perfectly  evident  to  the  different 
parties ;  firat,  that  ministers  were  resolved  to  oppose 
the  abridgement  of  the  ^prenUceship ;  and,  second, 
that  the  delegates  and  their  constituents  were  equally 
nsotved  and  solemDly  pledged  to  regard  delay  and  dis- 
appoiutmeut  only  as  the  signal  for  immediate  and  re* 
doubted  exertions,  and  never  to  rest  from  thrir  efibrta 
unUl,  by  the  bletdng  of  Ood,  they  were  crowned  with 

On  the  return  of  the  delegates  from  their  interview 
with  ministerB,  &ey  drew  up  a  petititm  to  Ae  House 
of  CommoM,  entreating  them  not  to  consent  to  Iha 
passing  1^  Lord  Glene^s  very  uDsatis&ctoiy  bill,  as  a 
substitute  for  a  measure  which  Ifaey  justly  considered 
lo  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  -of  the  Slavey 
Abolidon  bill  of  1833.  They  aim  drew  up  resolutiona 
eipresuve,  first,  of  their  deep  regret  at  the  announced 
determination  of  her  Mtuesty'a  minitiers  to  reraet  the 
call  of  the  country  and  Uie  claims  of  justice  on  behalf 
of  the  enslaved  negroes ;  second,  that  finding  them- 
selves disappointed  in  tbeir  hope  of  direct  aid  fnnn  a 
Uberal  ministry,  they  resolved  sb^nuously  to  exert  their 
legitimate  influence  with  men  of  every  pi^tical  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  obtain  their  support  it 
Sir  George  Striclcland's  motioD  on  the  ensuing  eveuing ; 
renewing  at  the  same  time  tbeir  expretuon  of  coa- 
fidence  and  reliance  on  the  Almish^  Deliverer  of  the 
oppressed ;  third,  calling  on  the  fhends  of  emancipation 
to  mark  and  bear  in  remembrance  the  votes  of  man' 
bcrs  4M  the  ai^mftoUiig  evettUul  divisioD ;  fbuith. 
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having  learnt  that  it  was  Ibe  intention  of  Lord  John 
Huatell  to  meet  the  resolutions  of  Sir  George  Striclitand 
by  moving  a  second  readlnfr  of  Lord  Glenelg'i  bill,  the 
delegate!  fell  themielveB  bound  to  petition  against  such 
a  course;  fiith,  pledging  themselvei,  in  case  the  Go- 
vernment opposition  ahould  occBiion  the  defeat  of  Sir 
George  Stncklsnd'i  motion,  to  call  upon  their  con- 
itituenla  immediately  to  renew  their  petitions  and  ex- 
ertions, and  not  retire  tram  the  contest  until  blessed 
with  a  happy  and  mcceastiil  issue. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader,  even  firom  this 
scanty  outline  of  statements  and  proceedings,  that 
defeat  vas  in  some  degree  anticipated,  and  it  was 
realised.  On  the  29th  of  March,  Sir  George  Strickland 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  termination  of  the 
apprenticeship  on  the  1st  of  August :  he  was  ably  and 
forcibly  seconded  by  Mr,  Pease.  Sir  George  Grey, 
a*  already  intimated,  nioved  as  an  amendment  the 
second  reading  of  the  Slavery  Act  Amendment  bill. 
The  speakers  in  favour  of  the  original  motion  were — . 
Mr,  James,  (a  West  Indian  proprietor,)  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  (who,  however,  voted  against  himself  anil  the 
cause  he  defended,)  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Dr.  Luahing- 
ton.  Those  in  favour  of  Sir  George  Grey's  amend- 
ment were — Mr.  Plumptre,  Lord  Howick,  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Owing  to  some  sinister 
circumstance,  whether  intentional  or  accidental,  the 
debate  terminated  very  abruptly.  When  the  house 
divided,  the  numbers  were  215—269 ;  a  majority  of  54 
against  the  original  motion. 

Wc  are  all  tamiliar  with  the  story  of  the  hero,  who, 
havine  been  often  defeated,  was  encouraged  to  make 
one  effort  more  by  ibe  example  of  a  spider,  who,  in 
attempting  to  build  her  web,  many  times  lost  her  hold 
and  fell  to  the  eround,  yet  persevered  incite  of  dis- 
appointment and  ultimately  succeeded.  The  effort  of 
the  hero,  too,  was  successful.  With  indefatigable  per- 
severance, the  friends  of  abolition,  immediately  on  the 
defeat  of  the  cause  of  humanity  in  tbe  House  of  Com- 
moiu,   announced  a  public  meeting  to  ha   held    in 
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Exeter  Hall  on  the  fdlowing  Wedneaday,  to  take  into 
eoniideration  the  poailion  of  the  anti-ttaTery  question 
kt  thai  importaDt  crUii,  and  to  afford  an  oppottunitj' 
to  the  ftiendi  of  the  n^ro  of  meeting  the  statementi 
which  had  gone  forth  in  the  public  pnpen. 

Although  of  miaor  importance,  it  ongfat  not  to  psm 
unnoticed,  that  at  the  meeting  of  delegates,  votes  of 
thanlu  and  grateful  approbation  were  paned  to  the 
Central  Emancipation  Committee,  Lord  Brongham,  to 
Joseph  Sturge,  and  to  the  Manjuis  of  Sligo.  Well  did 
each  of  Qiete  noble  individual*  in  his  respective  sphere 
promote  the  came  of  humanity  and  deaen-e  the  grati- 
tude of  it*  friends ;  and  though  popular  applauie  u  but 
HI  unworthy  stimului,  and  an  unsatisfying  reward, 
(he  ^>probati<m  of  the  wise  and  good,  in  harmony  with 
an  approving  oonsrience,  must  hove  been  truly  gratiiy- 
inrand  encouraging. 

The  atep  taken  by  the  laat-mentioned  nobleman,  in 
declaring  the  bberation  of  all  his  apprentices  afler  the  1st 
at  AuKuat,  was  justly  considered  as  of  vast  importance 
'  iwartb  the  I  "  *  ' 


le  of  the  great  ei 
only  as  a  high  moral  erample  to  other  lai^  proprietors, 
which  it  mi^ht  be  hoped  would  be  extensively  followed, 
but  also  in  its  effects  in  the  colonies  themselves.  When 
the  news  should  spread  among  the  negroes,  that  free- 
dom was  bestowed  on  all  the  apprentices  belonging  to 
the  estates  of  the  late  Governiir  of  Jamaica,  other  ap- 
preolieet  mint  be  set  thinking  of  their  own  condition 
and  claims,  and  other  masters  of  their  interest,  if  not 
of  their  duty.  A  short  time  proved  that  these  effeeb 
were  produced. 

The  first  resolution  otihe  delegates,  after  the  defeat 
of  Sir  G.  Strickland's  motion,  was  a  declaration,  that 
as,  in  the  cout«e  of  the  debate,  her  Majesty's  ministeia 
had  urged  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  ex- 
citement out  of  doors,  under  the  idea  that  the  passing 
of  Lord  Glenelg's  hill  would  preclude  all  poeaibility  of 
further  agitation,  they  felt  it  their  duty  solemnly  to 
declare  that  that  measore  would  not  diminish,  but 
greatly  increase  the  national  escitemeDt,  which,  as  it 
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ITU  fonnded  on  At  highest  religious  principles,  would 
never  be  teiminsted  but  by  that  iasae  which  raltgion, 
justice,  and  mercy  imperatively  demanded. 

The  next  was  an  expreiaiDt)  of  unqualified  condem- 
nation of  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  ministera,  aa 
being  inconsistent  with  just  le^lation,  Bound  po1i<^, 
the  negro's  right,  and  the  admissions  of  existing  evils 
in  the  colonies,  upon  which  Lord  Gtenelg's  bill  itself 
waa  founded. 

April  4th,  was  held  a  erand  public  meetine  at  Exeter 
Half,  the  Marquis  of  CTanricarde  in  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  was  deeply  in- 
teresting. Many  new  faets  were  brought  befi»e  the 
nodes  of  the  public,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  were 
stimulated  and  encouraged  to  go  forward.  Before  the 
delegates  separated  they  issued  a  circular,  lecommend- 
ing  the  prmnpt  and  general  adoption  of  the  following 
measures: — petitions  to  parliament,  praying  for  im- 
UEDiATE,  ENTIRE,  and  vNcouFEN  BATED  *  freedom  J 
letters  addressed  to  members  of  parliament,  signed  by 
influential  persons  of  all  parties  among  their  electors; 
interviews  obtained  with  membera  of  parliament,  and 
'  every  possible  information  laid  before  them ;  public 
meetings  held  to  give  eipreaaion  to  the  feelings  and 
views  of  the  country. 

The  delegates  also  entered  their  unanimous  protest 
against  Lord  Glenelg'a  bill,  as  unconstitutional  in  its 
ciiaracter,  unwise  in  its  policy,  and  dangerous  in  ita 
tendency  to  tiie  peace,  st^Hlity,  and  prospecb  of  the 
colonieaj  as  designed  to  supercede  a  measure  for 
entire  emancipation,  and  to  continue  a  system  of  fraud, 
injustice,  and  cruelty;  as  tending  to  excite  hostile 
feelings  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
snd  between  the  masters  and  their  bondmen  j  and  to 


ha  wlihei  of  the  pflople  of  EuElond  ap 
Slrl^anet  Smilb,    GovBrnor  or  Jud 

a  the  tyitcra  to- 
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detpen  the  feelinn  of  diiappointment  and  diseontent 
in  tbe  injured ;  tinaUy,  u  having  'been  brought  for- 
ward in  opposition  to  declBratkoiB  of  miuisteis,  that  it 
■hould  in  no  wiie  interfete  with  a  bill,  similar  ia  prin- 
cipie  and  object,  then  under  conuderation  of  the  Houae 
«f  Lordi.  The  delegatei  concluded  by  throwing  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  measure  upon  the  minislij 
and  the  paiUainen^  who,  having  tbe  power,  had  refused 
to  exercise  it  in  an  act  of  great  national  justice,  to  a 
much  injured  and  oppress^  class  of  her  Majesty's 
sutjecti. 

Id  whatever  light  the  appesls  of  the  delegates  might 
be  regarded  by  ministers  of  the  crown  and  members  of 
parliament,  however  the  colonists  might  vent  their  im- 
potent malice  and  foul  abuse  against  the  authors  of 
inemoriala  and  petitioni  to  government  on  hehatf  of 
the  negro,  the  friends  of  justice  and  humanity  through- 
out the  kingdom  were  not  backward  in  responding 
to  their  cell.  The  people  stood  ready  as  one  man  to 
meet,  to  petition,  to  expostulate  with  men  in  power — to 
bear  expense— to  act  in  any  way  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  achievement  of  their  great  cause.  Even  tbe 
planters  b^an  to  think  whether  it  might  not  be  tbeic 
wisdom  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  themselves 
put  an  end  to  the  wretched  system  which  they  could 
not  perpetuate.  They  were,  however,  slow  in  admit- 
ting this  wisdom,  and  to  the  last  employed  every 
species  of  argument  to  explain  away  the  claims  of 
justice  and  humanity;  nor  did  they  even  adopt  the 
politic  step  of  conciliating  the  negroes;  but  in  many 
mstances — it  might  be  said,  in  general, — treated  ibem 
with  more  outrageous  oppression  and  inhumanity. 

After  the  Easter  recess  of  parliament,  the  gre^ 
question  was  to  be  again  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Eardley  WilmoL  It  was  deferred  from  the  1st  of  May 
to  the  22d,  the  intermediate  time  being  well  em- 
ployed by  the  zealous  friends  of  emancipation.  Once 
more  the  delegates  were  summoned  to  meet  in  London, 
on  the  I9th,  prior  to  the  bringing  on  of  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmofs  motion  on  the  22d. 
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A  public  meeting,  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  antidps- 
tion  of  the  greet  conteBt,  evinced  a  growing  determina- 
tion in  the  friends  of  the  negro  to  press  on  through 
whatever  might  intervene  between  them  and  his  free- 
dom. Ttiree  thouaand  petitions  had  now  been  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  containing  upwards  of  a  million 
signatures. 

Sir  F.ardle;  Wilmot's  motion  for  the  immediate  abo- 
lition of  apprenticeship  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
three;  but  by  a  subsequent  manixuvre  of  ministerial 
policy  wei  virtually  cancelled  and  set  aside.  Such  a  dis- 
appointment-— such  frequent  repetitions  of  disappoint- 
ments to  the  friends  of  the  cause,  when  success  seemed 
just  within  their  grasp,  could  not  but  be  most  grievous 
and  galling :  happily  for  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  these  disappointments  were  not  Buffered  to 
be  di^souraging.  Tiie  delegates  passed  several  vieor- 
ous  resolutions,  in  no  measured  terms,  expressing  their 
disapprobation  of  the  minbters,  who  had  trampled  on 
the  sacied  and  acknowledged  rights  of  the  negro,  and 


the  government  in  their  cruel  policy  and  disregard  of 
the  wishes  and  opinions  of  their  constituents,  and  in 
palpable  violation   of   the   dictates  of  humanity  and 

Lord  Brougham,  having  declared  to  tlie  delegates 
his  intention,  notwitbatanding  the  defeat  of  the  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  prosecute  his  effort  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  pledged  themselves  to  use 
every  exertion  in  aid  of  the  same.  They  declared 
their  conviction,  that  however  soon  the  apprenticeship 
system  might  terminate,  the  friends  of  humanity  must 
not  relax  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  negro,  but 
should  adopt  every  proper  measure  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  oppressive  laws,  tending,  even  under  the 
professed  name  of  freedom,  to  establish  a  system  of 
coercive  labour,  and  also  should  pursue  their  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  police  laws  of  the  colonies,  and 
their  assimilation  to  the  great  principle  of  British 
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juitiee,  that  ctmt  man  thould  be  deHned  innoecnt 
ontil  hB  ii  proTrd  guiltj.  They  directed  the  public 
■Uention  to  the  question  of  proteeting  bounbes  on 
Weit  Indiui  produce,  and  on  the  new  riave  trade  from 
India,  both  having  a  mighty  bearing  on  their  specif 
abject  Thej  protested  againit  any  measure  for  the 
digposal  of  crown-landi  in  the  British  colonies  which 
■hould  tend  to  preelude  the  negro  from  emergEng  from 
hi(  tervile  condition ;  for  it  naa  one  amonc  the  many 
■chemei  for  holding  men  in  unriehteoui  bondage,  tit 
frame  nich  laws  *»  (o  the  pnrchaae  of  land  which 
■hould  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  negro,  by  the 
porchaie  and  cultiTalion  of  land,  to  raise  bimietf  in  the 
•cats  of  aodety.  The  delegates  furthra  deified  that 
die  eitablishiueat  of  as  agency  in  the  colonies,  widi  an 
etpecial  view  to  protect  the  negroes,  and  imtruct  them 
aa  to  their  righti,  wai  become  a  matter  of  serioui  oob- 
Mdemtiot)  with  the  friends  of  freednm. 

These  unequivocal  eiprestions  of  public  feeling,  to- 
gether with  the  discUBsiona  of  the  subject  in  parliament, 
all  tended  to  force  the  claims  of  justice  on  the  reluctant 
attcntirai  (rf  government,  end,  detpite  of  the  alarms 
sounded  by  the  thnid,  and  their  entreatieB  that  these 
irritating  disputes  might  be  hushed,  lest  they  should 
excite  rebellion  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  beartleBa 
resolution  of  the  proud  politician,  thatjustice  must  bo 
withheld  from  the  injured  and  uno^nding,  rather 
than  the  dignity  of  paniament  should  he  eompromiaad 
by  stooping  to  obey  the  fiat  of  Exeter  Hall,  it  became 
^  a  matter  or  general  conviction  that  the  epprentiosaliip 
could  not  be  prolonged,  and  that,  even  if  govemuient 
refused  to  meet  the  juat  wishes  of  die  pe<^e,  tbe 
colonists  would  find  themselves  compelled  to  do  it. 
Mr.  O'Connell  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  abo< 
lition  of  the  apprenticeship  la  far  as  related  to  femalsE. 
It  was  just  possible  that  feelings  of  humanity  tar  the 
weaker  sex,  whose  euSeringa,  and  the  conaequant 
waste  of  infant  life,  were  palpidjly  increaaad  skiee  the 
professed  abolition  of  slavery,  might  be  roused  even  in 
tiioee  niembera  of  pu^iament  wbo  had  treated  with 
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ftpathy  t1ie  wrong*  of  the  aegroet  in  general;  and  that 
eren  the  ilJcUers  for  a  coni{iact,  and  the  mRiiitenRnec 
«f  good  faith  with  the  planten,  mint  admit,  that  in 
the  case  of  females,  that  compact  wa«  violated  bj  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  them,  contrarT  to  the  very  law  of 
apprenticeship.  Whatever  might  be  ths  nicceu  of  the 
motion,  the  disciusion  to  which  it  would  lead  could  not 
iail  of  tending  to  some  good  result,  and  the  hope  wat 
■till  cherished,  that,  if  not  by  an  aet  of  the  legislatare, 
yet  aa  an  act  of  grace,  the  object  of  the  motion  might 
M  acoomplithed  in  accordance  with  the  memoriBla 
which  the  ladies  of  England  hod  laid  at  the  feel  of 
their  youthful  Queen. 

A  few  days  later  we  find  the  same  fearless  and  inde- 
fatigable advocate  of  liberty  moving  and  obtaining  leave 
for  stale  papers  in  evidence  of  the  working  of  the  appren- 
ticeship syttem  j  and  also  entrusted  with  the  preeent*- 
tion  of  B.  petition  from  negro  apprentices  thennelvct 
in  Jamaica,  complaining  of  their  cruel  wrongs,  and  en- 
treating the  interfetence  of  parliament  to  cut  off  the 
two  remaining  years  of  their  bondage. 

As  the  seMion  of  parliament  waa  so  far  advanced. 
Lord  Brougham  forehore  to  press  hit  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  apprentieeehip,  but  resolved  on  moving 
filT  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  issuing  orders  to  em- 
power the  crown  colonies  to  emancipate  their  slave* : 
a  measure  towards  which  colonial  movements  were 
eveiy  day  becoming  more  obvious,  but  which  could 
not  be  carried  into  efiect  without  that  permiiston  and 
sanction, 

Abont  this  time  a  report  was  in  pretty  generU 
circulation  that  ministers,  convinced  by  the  numerous 
public  meetings  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  by  other  iinequivocsi  intimatioas,  that  the  voice  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  in  favour  of  immediate  and 
)inconditi<md  emancifwtion,  had  resolved  on  withdraw- 
ing all  cabinet  hosblity  to  the  measure.  Such  a 
r  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true.     It  was 

■Mtyof  watoh- 
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fulnca  and  penererence,  that  theT  should  be  no  more 
beguiled  bj  apeeiDUi  pToferatona  of  compliance  in  high 


ilacM  than   they  had  been  dinnayed  by  oppO) 
to  too  easy  reliance  on  Ihe  insidioua 


« , 

of  goTernnietit  that  ought  to  be  traced  the  disappuii 
ment  of  1833— the  neceaaity  for  the  struggle  of  18;(B. 
Inateed  then  of  any  abatement  of  exertions  in  conse- 
quence of  thia  fisttering  Bunnise,  or  intimation,  it  was 
juatly  agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  redoubled.  "  If  (it 
iras  argued)  the  miniitry,  in  sincerity  and  truth,  really 
detign  to  yield  to  the  wisheaof  the  people,  ourefibrte 
can  do  them  no  harm,  bi)t  will  rather  be  the  means  of 
strengthening  their  hands;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  (here 
be  any  treachery  lurking  beneath  the  aurfice,  the 
general  ezprenion  of  public  feeling  may  scare  it  from 
lU  purpoae.  Be  the  intelligence  therefore  accurate 
or  unfounded,  our  motto  must  be,  Perteverance  and 
vigilance." 

important  movements  in  society,  exlensirely  afiect- 
ing  the  well-being  and  happineaa  of  mankind,  are  often 
noiseleai  in  their  approach.  Like  "  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  they  "come  not  with  observation,"  Luke  xvii.  24; 
or  like  the  divine  manifestations  to  the  prophet  in  the 
wilderness,  "  And,  behold,  (he  Lord  passed  by,  end  a 
great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks  before  (he  Lord ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake; 
but  the  Lord  wa«  not  in  the  earthquake :  and  after  the 
earthquake  a  fire ;  bat  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  Are : 
and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice."  1  Kings  xiz. 
11,  12. 

After  all  the  splendid  meetings,  and  all  the  eager 
discussions   in   parliament,   the   long-desired   eman<»- 

Gidon  of  the'negro  was  brought  about  at  last  njthout 
gislative  enactment  or  popular  tumult.     While  men 
'culating  upon  means,  and  probalnlitles,  and 


difficulties,  and  opposition,  and  resources,  it  was  quietly 
announced  that  the  work  was  accomplished :  "  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power ;  but  hy  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  boats."     "Who  art  thou,  0  gieai  mountainf  for 
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before  Zerubbabel  thou  ehalt  beeome  a  plain ;  and  be 

shall  bring  forth  the  headatone  with  Bhoutings,  Gracs, 
grace  unto  ic"  Zech.  iv.  8,  7. 

The  Emancipator  of  June  27  announced  "  erenti  of 
the  moat  momentoiia  interest  and  importance,  crowd' 
iag  with  startling  rf4)idity  upon  the  attention."  The 
apprenticeship  syitem  might  now  almost  be  said  to 
have  terminated  1 

Never  let  it  be  forgotlen  that  Antigua  won  to  her- 
Mlf  the  honour  of  being  first  in  the  march  of  justice 
and  liberalit;.  She  never  accepted  the  apprenticeship 
ct(^ ;  but  conferred  on  her  labourers  the  boon  of  free- 
dom in  1834 :  and  Antigua,  in  the  cultivation  of  her 
fields,  and  in  the  peace,  good  order,  and  prosperity  of 


liberty,  and  the  utter  needleasneas  and  uaeleunesa  of 
any  preparatory  measure.  Would  that  the  act  of 
jnstice  and  mercy  hod  been  completed  by  leaving  open 
a  fair  competition  for  labour  I  The  comhination,  how- 
ever, which  bound  the  propiieton  in  Antigua  to  the 
payment  of  sixpence  a  day  as  the  maximum  of  wages, 
a  paltry  sum,  which  must  restrict  the  labourer  to  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life,  and  forbid  hit  aapirine  to  a 
better  condition  Cor  himself  or  bis  family,  will  now 
happily  crumble.  The  best  of  the  labourers  will  leave 
an  bbnd  where  they  are  so  badly  paid,  and  seek  work 
elsewhere,  and  the  plantera  of  Antigua  will  be  com- 
pelled to  invite  them  bock  with  the  offer  of  fur  re- 
muneration. 

In  the  wise  policy  of  terminating  the  obnoxious  ap- 
prenticeship system,  Bermuda,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and 
the  Virgin  isles,  in  luccession  followed  the  example  of 
Antigua;  some  before,  and  some  in  consequence  of 
the  intimation  of  government,  that  as  the  termination 
of  apprenticeship  must  infallibly  be  accomplished,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  coloniea  themselves  to  take 
the  honour  of  dmng  it.  B^badoes,  one  of  our  largest 
and  most  imporlant  colonies,  was  next  announced  as 
having  ^Mused  hb  act  for  the  termination  of  the  appren- 
3  I  3 
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ticethip  in  Aug;iut  1838.  In  St  Vincent's  a  BimilaT 
act  hod  bem  proclaimed.  St.  Chriilapher's,  Grenada, 
tmd  Dominica,  were  rapidly  advancing  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  good  work.  Even  in  Jamaica  tbe 
legiBlative  council  had  uoanimouilf  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  mettnire,  and  the  House  of  Asaembly  had 
been  Himmoned  in  order  lo  take  the  queirtion  into 
their  consideration.  Such  was  the  impetus  given  to 
public  feeling  in  the  colonies,  that  several  of  Cne  more 
liberal-minded  proprietors  resolved  to  go  quite  ahead 
in  the  march  of  liberality,  and  not  to  wait  for  the  first 
of  AuguBt,  but  to  confer  immediate  freedom  on  their 
bondmen.  We  can  easiiy  suppose  that  they  wen; 
among  the  first  to  be  comfortably  settled  with  faithful 
and  diligent  voluntary  labourers,  and  to  realize  the 
fulfilment  of  the  maxim,  that  with  what  measure  they 
meted,  it  should  be  measured  to  them  again. 

Some  coloniei  proposed  to  anticipate  the  assigned 
period  of  emancipatiou  by  six  weeks,  and  to  liberate 
their  apprentices  on  the  2t!'tof  June,  in  honour  of  the 
coronation  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Several 
individual  proprietora  did  what  waa  in  their  power  to 
rescue  their  amiable  young  sovereign  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  crowned  the  Queen  of  slaves. 

About  tbe  middle  of  July,  il  waa  announced  in 
England  that  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  had,  as  ex- 
pected, passed  an  act  for  abolition  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system  on  August  1.  This  rneasure  was 
adopted  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  go- 
vernor, as  the  only  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  to 
that  distracted  colony;  end  under  a  conviction  which 
forced  itself  on  the  members  of  Assembly,  not  only 
that  it  was  impossible  longer  to  withhold  the  boon,  but 
also  that  furdier  resistance  was  pregnant  with  danger 
and  mischief.  They  were  wise  enongh,  therefore,  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  though  this  waa  the  general  tone  of 
feeling,  there  were  in  that  assembly  individuals  who 
honoured  themselves  by  advocating  and  practising  the  ' 
measure  on  the  broad  p^und  of  equity,  humanity,  and 
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social  ortler.  The  island  of  Grenada  bad  pawed  ths 
obolilion  bill  vith  noiieleaa  celerily.  In  Dominica, 
the  Bahamas,  and  Tobago,  ihe  wurk  wai  progressing; 
also  in  St.  Lucia,  a  crown  colony.  On  the  16th  of 
June,  Lord  Brougham  having  presented  a  very  large 
number  of  petiUons  for  the  aboiitiDn  of  negro  appren- 
ticeship, moved  for  an  address  to  ibe  Crown,  praying 
that  her  Majesty  would  he  pleased  to  issue  an  order  in  . 
council  for  the  cessation  of  indentured  apprenticeship 
in  the  Crown  colonies  on  the  1st  of  September.  This 
elicited  from  Lord  Glenelg  the  assurance  that  the 
measure  had  already  been  recommended  by  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  confidently  anticipated  that  British 
Guiana  and  Trinidad  would  speedily  follow  in  the 
steps  of  their  sister  colonies,  and  so  complete  the  list 
of  Biitiih  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The  syiteni 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  already  sentenced  to 
death  on  the  first  ctf  December,  by  laws  already  in  ex- 
istence, which  the  benevolent  and  intrepid  Dr.  Philip 
had  laboured  to  obtain,  and  which,  under  God,  might 
be  mainly  attributed  to  his  representations,  both  to  the 
British  people  and  the  British  government.  The 
Mauritius  yet  remained  one  of  the  moat  polluted  nests 
of  treason,  tyranny,  and  oppression.  It  was,  however, 
justly  concluded  that  even  Mauritius  would  not  dare  to 
withstand  the  demands  of  the  British  nation.  Thus, 
tlie  year  1838  wag  rendered  memorable  in  the  annuls 
of  Britain,  by  tlie  achievement  of  that  great  act  of 
national  justice  that  wiped  away  the  contamination 
and  guilt  of  the  last  vestige  of  slavery. 

With  what  feelings  of  exulting  gratitude  were  these 

florious  events  hailed  by  every  friend  of  humanity  1 
'rom  the  philanthropists,  who  had  made  their  "  circum- 
navigation of  charity,"  to  become  eye-witneases  and 
faithful  reporters  of  the  negro's  wrongs,  and  the  eloquent 
speakers  who  thundered  the  echoof  those  reports  through 
the  senate  houses  of  Krilain,  or  caused  them  to  thrill 
on  the  attention  and  gympa^iies  of  listening  thousands, 
to  the  humblest  individual  who  could  but  sign  a  petition 
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the  "Father  of  merdes"  on  behalf  of  hii  opftrened 
and  fuSering  children,— each  felt  that  the  cause  ftud 
the  triumph  w«re  his  own,  while  be  said  of  the  negro. 
This  my  broAer  was  oppressed,  but  be  ii  liberated  I  for 
'  it  was  uniTenalty  felt  and  admitted,  that  the  glorious 
consuinmBtion  was  brought  about,  under  Providence, 
solely  through  the  instrumentality  of  public  apinim, 
which  hadbeen  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  ol  intense  exctt»< 
ment  by  means  of  the  peaceful  yet  powerfiil  agitation, 
which  WM  nerertheleas  the  subject  of  much  vitupe- 
ration  and  reproach.  Surely,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  passion  of^enry  to  be  sanctified,  it  womd  be  when 
it  fixed,  not  on  the  worldly  possessions,  or  honours,  w 
attainments  of  another,  but  on  the  holy  satisfactitHi 
and  gratitude  that  expand  lite  bosom  of  him  who  de- 
vised most  liberally,  and  executed  most  promptly,  and 
Uboured  most  diligently,  and  sacrificed  moat  largely, 
and  endured  moat  firmly,  and  contributed  most  suc- 
ces^lly  to  the  glorious  cante  of  humanity.  But  that 
honoured  and  blessed  individual,  whoever  he  mav  be, 
is  unconscious  of  his  high  distinction.  Each  feels  an 
honest  satishction  in  having  done  what  he  could;  each 
would  most  cheerfiilly  have  done  more,  if  bis  means 
had  afforded  and  the  coose  required  it;  and  each,  with 
unfeigned  humility  and  gratibide,  lays  both  the  exer- 
tion and  the  success  at  the  Divine  footstool,  and  says, 
"  Not  unto  ui,  not  unt»  ns,  but  unto  thy  name,  O 
Lord,  be  the  gloiy." 

And  now,  in  conclusion;  the  Author  of  this  little 
volume  has  been  upbraided  for  prematurely  writow  a 
Hbtory  of  Slavery* — not  more  keenly  than  she  ba> 
upbraided  herself  ever  since  the  painful  o 

■  Sh  EmincltutoT,  No.  V.  Fcbn 
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forced  upon  her  mind  that,  in  1834,  slaveiy  wu 
ilbolislied  only  in  name,  and  that  the  very  eraence  of 
alavery,  in  all  iti  abominations  and  horrors,  continued 
to  exist  under  the  specious  name  of  apprenticeship. 
That  name  too  ha»  now  happily  pnaeed  away  ;  and  la 
it  premature  to  indulge  the  hope  that  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies  has  now  become  matter  of  history  f  If 
eenainly  nould  be  most  grievously  and  injuriously  so, 
if  that  position  involved  a  permission  to  the  frienda  of 
the  negro  to  discontinue  their  labours,  or  to  relax  their 
vieilance.  A  long  time  will  elapse  before  the  negro 
will  understand  his  newly-acquired  rights,  and  betore 
those  who  have  been  accualomed  to  oppress  and  tyran- 
nize over  him,  will  lose  the  habit  and  the  desire  to 
doing  so  still.  All  th<s  time  the  friends  of  humanity 
and  religion  must  imitate  Him  who  "  forsakes  not  the 
work  of  his  own  hand*,"  Ps.  cxxxriii.  Tliey  must 
teach  their  sable  brother  to  walk  erectly,  and  to  walk 
tteadily  and  circumspectly ;  neither  giving  place  to 
those  who  would  oppress  him,  nor  giviog  occasion  to 
those  who  would  desire  occasion  to  say  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  boon  of  liberty ;  and 
they  must  watch — jealously  watch — the  enactment  of 
colonial  laws,  which,  under  the  specious  names  of 
"  Vagrant  Acta,"  "  Poor  Laws,"  "  Police  Regula- 
tions, "  Laws  of  Settlement,"  "  Acts  (^Trespass,"  &c. 
&C.,  would  abridge  bis  sacred  liberty,  and  bring  him 
■gain  under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  There  are  three 
great  and  important  kinds  of  instruction  which  it  is  ths 
duty  of  British  Christians  to  impart  to  every  negro, 
and  the  offspring  of  every  negro,  in  the  Bridsh  colonies. 
The  first  regards  their  imnwrtal  interests :  let  them  be 
taught  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  (be  way 
of  ^edience  to  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  his  holy 
word.  Oh,  how  wide  a  scope  is  here  for  the  labours 
of  christian  missionaries  and  teacbere,  and  for  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  tracts  I  The  next  class  of 
instrucUon  is  that  which  relates  to  their  temporal  well- 
being;    that  which  would  stimulate,  and  ditect,   and 
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eiMOunue  a  taite  for  the  decencies  utd  eotnforti  rf 
ciriliied  life ;  thtt  wooM  CMue  tbem  to  cnldTftte  their 
mindi,  la  be  eMieerned  for  die  educiUion  of  their 
cbildren,  uid  to  provide  for  iheiuelTeB  utd  thoM  de- 
pendent on  tfaeiU  m  cainfort«ble  prorinon  for  feeUenev 
and  old  hm.  The  third  wotdd  impart  to  tbem  a  know- 
ledge of  the  princi[de«  of  the  Bntiah  conititutioD :  it 
would  teach  Ihem  the  potitiDn  in  which  they  now 
■land,  the  dutiei  thej  have  to  perform,  and  the  elainu 
they  have  on  the  govetnment  for  the  proteetion  <tf  their 
penoDi  and  pnwertj,  and  Ihe  redrew  of  their  grier* 
Mice*.  Beinf  tjiu*  btooght  to  luidenlaod  the  priri' 
lege*  of  freemen,  they  would  be  moat  likely  to  foi^t 
the  hou*e  of  their  bondoie,  at  least,  so  &r  aa  to  loae 
all  hitter  and  reletitful  feelings  on  the  nilqect,  and 
would  be  brought  harmonioualy  to  blend  With  their 
white  brethren  in  diicharging  the  duties  of  good  citiceni, 
according  to  their  several  abilities  and  opportunities- 
It  is  Ihe  duty  of  all  who  have  any  innuence  in  those 
parts  where  a  mingled  populslion  eziita,  to  labour  to 
promote  among  all  parties  feelings  of  ctmciliation  and 

Sood  will.  Perhaps  parents  and  instructors  of  youth 
are  not,  in  general,  been  sufficiently  alive  to  their 
duty  io  one  particular,  that  of  guarding  against  the 
fooUsh  and  wicked  prgudice  of  colour.  Nothing  has 
tended  more  to  engender  and  foster  fbelinga  of  ill- 
will  between  both  parties  than  the  habit  of  speaking 
reproachfully  and  contemptuously  <rf  skin.  "  You 
negro  {"  "you  black  rascal."  This  is  an  old  pr^udic«i 
It  a|>peMS  to  have  been,  in  some  Bieiwure,  the  sin  of 
Miriam,  who  "  spitke  against  Moaes  becanae  of  tha 
Ethiopian  (or  black)  woman  whom  he  had  nwried." 
Numb.  Kii.  1.  The  unworthy  pride  of  skin  was  justly 
punished  in  a  disease  that  rendered  her  own  skin  un- 
sightly and  loalbsiHne.  Nothing  would  more  eSectually 
fortify  the  mind  against  such  siUy,  and  sinful,  aoA  am- 
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or  ih«  diipoaidotiB  of  the  heart,  and  to  cLeriih  feelings 
of  benevolence  to  the  whole  human  nee,  of  whatever 
clime  or  colour. 

It  is  matter  of  deep  regret,  tliat,  in  aome  of  the 
colooiei  recent  efibrta  have  been  made  to  obtain  labour- 
ers by  the  same  arte  of  treachery  and  oppreision  aa 
have  long  been  practiied  on  the  Bable  negroeg. 
friendi  of  humanity  in  the  British  senate  vill  con 
to  watch  and  protest  against  theee  workers  of  iniquity 
in  their  attempts  to  frame  mischief  by  a  lawj  and,  if 
need  be,  the  voice  of  the  people  ia  ready  again  to  be 
lifted  up  in  defence  of  the  injured  and  oppressed. 

While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  an 
able  and  interesting  volume,  by  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq., 
has  made  its  appearance.  Its  object,  which  is  most 
powerfully  putsu^  and  m03t  successfully  accomplished, 
IS  to  demonstrate  the  appalling  extent  to  which  the 
African  slave  trade  is  atitl  carried  on,  andtoeu^eal,  aa 
the  only  effectual  remedy  for  tbjs  crying  evil,  the  culti- 
vation of  every  species  of  legitimate  commerce  with 

Slavery  is  not  yet  abolished  in  America,  but  con- 
tinues the  national  sin  and  reproach  of  that  free  and 
that  professing  people.  The  spirit  of  emancipation 
is  however  widely  spreading ;  many  individuals  are 
brought  under  its  :   "  ...  i  -i      .i.  -i 

but  as  a  handful  i 
tudes  who  trample  upon  tlie  rights  i 
and  though  they  have  to  endure  much  o15loqiiy  and 
persecution  in  consequence  of  their  imbibing  the  senti- 
menta  and  advocating  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  their  influence  is  silently  spieading 
and  working  such  a  change  in  public  opinion  aa  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  cannot  lung  be  resisted  by  any 
combination.  British  Christians  are  aiding  American 
eraancipationists  by  their  sympathy  and  iheir  prayers; 
t  that,  ere  long,  the  oppressors  and  the 
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needy  from  deceit  and  Tjolence,  and  toflen  and  nibdue 
the  heart  of  the  ojppresaor,  and  mould  it  into  the  benign 
•pirit  of  bit  holy  religion,  lo  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  watting  nor  dMtnictioa  between  man  and  man, 
-  but  each  ahdl  do  to  othen  aa  he  would  they  should  do 
unto  hioi. 
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